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AUTHOR'S   PREFACE. 


In  an  age  advanced  to  the  highest  degree  of  refine- 
ment, that  species  of  curiosity  commences,  which  is 
busied  in  contemplating  the  progress  of  social  life,  in 
displaying  the  gradations  of  science,  and  in  tracing 
the  transitions  from  barbarism  to  civility. 

That  these  speculations  should  become  the  favourite 
pursuits,  and  the  fashionable  topics,  of  such  a  period, 
is  extremely  natural.  We  look  back  on  the  savage 
condition  of  our  ancestors  with  the  triumph  of  supe- 
riority ;  we  are  pleased  to  mark  the  steps  by  which 
we  have  been  raised  from  rudeness  to  elegance  :  and 
our  reflections  on  this  subject  are  accompanied  with  a 
conscious  pride,  arising  in  great  measure  from  a  tacit 
comparison  of  the  infinite  disproportion  between  the 
feeble  efforts  of  remote  ages,  and  our  present  improve- 
ments in  knowledge. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  manners,  monuments,  cus- 
toms, practices,  and  opinions  of  antiquity,  by  forming 
so  strong  a  contrast  with  those  of  our  own  times,  and 
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by  exhibiting  haman  nature  and  human  inventions  in 
new  lights,  in  unexpected  appearances,  and  in  various 
forms,  are  objects  which  forcibly  strike  a  feeling  ima- 
gination. 

Nor  does  this  spectacle  afford  nothing  more  than  a 
fruitless  gratification  to  the  fancy.  It  teaches  us  to 
set  a  just  estimation  on  our  own  acquisitions ;  and  en- 
courages us  to  cherish  that  cultivation,  which  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  existence  and  the  exercise 
of  every  social  virtue. 

On  these  principles,  to  develope  the  dawnings  of 
genius,  and  to  pursue  the  progress  of  our  national 
poetry,  from  a  rude  origin  and  obscure  beginnings,  to 
its  perfection  in  a  polished  age,  must  prove  an  inter- 
esting and  instructive  .  investigation.  But  a .  history 
of  poetry,  for  another  reason,  yet  on  the  same  princi- 
ples, must  be  more  especially  productive  of  entertain- 
ment and  utility.  I  mean,  as  it  Ls  an  art,  whose  ob- 
ject is  human  society :  as  it  has  the  peculiar  merit,  in 
its  operations  on  that  object,  of  fedthfully  recording  the 
features  of  the  times,  and  of  preserving  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  expressive  representations  of  manners : 
and,  because  the  first  monuments  of  composition  .  in 
every  nation  are  those  of  the  poet,  as  it  possesses  the 
additional  advantage  of  transmitting  to  posterity  ge- 
nuine delineations  of  life  in  its  simplest  stages.  Let 
me  add,  that  anecdotes  of  the  rudiments  of  a  favourite 
art  will  always  be  particularly  pleasing.  The  more 
early  specimens  of  poetry  must  ever  amuse,  in  prx>- 
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portion  to  the  pleasure  which  we  recei^from  its  finish- 
ed productions. 

Much  however  depends  on  the  execution  of  such  a 
design*^  and  my  readers  are  to  decide  in  what  degree 
I  have  done  justice  to  so  specious  and  promising  a  dis- 
quisition. Yet  a  few  more  words  will  not  be  perhaps 
improper,  in  vindication,  or  rather  in  explanation,  of 
the  manner  in  which  my  work  has  been  conducted. 
I  am  sure  I  do  not  mean;  nor  can  I  pretend,  to  apo- 
logise for  its  defects* 

I  have  chose  to  exhibit  the  history  of  our  poetry  in 
a  chronological  series:  not  distributing  my  matter 
into  detached  articles,  of  periodical  divisions,  or  of 
general  heads.  Yet  I  have  not  always  adhered  so 
scrupulously  to  the  regularity  of  annals,  but  that  I  have 
often  deviated  into  incidental  digressions ;  and  have 
sometimes  stopped  in  the  course  of  my  career,  for  the 
sake  of  recapitulation,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
scattered  notices  into  a  single  and  uniform  point  of 
view,  for  the  more  exact  inspection  of  a  topic  which 
required  a  separate  consideration,  or  for  a  comparative 
survey  of  the  poetry  of  other  nations. 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Mason,  with  that  liberality 

*  [Ritaon  lias  observed  that  '*The  errare:  since  it  may  be  considered 

History  of  English  Poetry  stands  as  one  of  the  highest  testimonies  to 

hig^  in  public  estimation ;  tliat  the  the  merits  of  Mr.  Warton*s  elabo- 

subject  is  equally  curious,  interest-  rate  and  multifarious  publication, 

ing  and  abstruse ;  and  that  he  should  that  Ritson  himself,  in  hb  lynx-eyed 

have  experienced  satisfaction  in  find-  scrutiny,  has  detected  little  more 

ing  the  work  entirdy  free f rem  errors  than  what  a  liberal  and  candid  mind 

Obs.  p.  2.    This  was  penned,  alas!  would  have  communicated  to  the 

with  a  selfish  disregard  to  that  ur-  historian  as  a  noere  table  of  errata. 

bane   moral  maxim  kumttnum   ut  — Park.] 
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which  6Ter  accompanies  trae  genius,  gave  me  ah  au- 
thentic copy  of  Mr.  Pope's  scheme  of  a  History  of 
English  Poetry,  in  which  our  poets  were  classed  under 
their  supposed  respective  schools.  The  late  lamented 
Mr*  Gray  had  also  projected  a  work  of  this  'kind,  and 
translated  some  Runic  odes  for  its  illustration,  now 
published  ;  but  soon  relinquishing  the  prosecution  of 
a  design,  which  would  have  detained  him  from  his 
own  noble  inventions,  he  most  obligingly  condescend* 
ed  to  favour  me  with  the  substance  of  his  plan,  which 
I  found  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Pope^  considerably  enlarged, 
extended,  and  improved. 

It  is  vanity  in  me  to  have  mentioned  these  commu- 
nications. But  I  am  apprehensive  my  vanity  will  justly 
be  thought  much  greater,  when  it  shall  appear,  that 
in  giving  the  history  of  English  poetry,  I  have  re- 
jected the  ideas  of  men  who  are  its  most  distinguished 
ornaments.  To  confess  the  real  truth,  upon  examina- 
tion and  experiment,  I  soon  discovered  their  mode  of 
treating  my  subject,  plausible  as  it  is,  and  brilliant  in 
theory,  to  be  attended  with  difficulties  and  inconve- 
niencies,  and  productive  of  embarrassment  both  to  die 
reader  and  the  writer.     Like  other  ingenious  systems. 


^  [See  Pope's  plan  for  a  History  mistakes  in  the  classification  of  our 

of  English  Poetry,  with  another  English  poets  hy  Pope;  and  Dr. 

formed  upon  it  by  Oray,  together  Warton  made  a  new  arrangement 

with  a  letter  to  Warton  in  the  Gent  of  them  into  four  different  classes 

Mag.  for  178S.     It  has  also  been  and  degrees,  because  he  thought  we 

inserted  by  Mr.  Mant  and  Mr.  A.  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  dif- 

Chalmers  in  their  Lives  of  Warton.  ference  between  a  man  of  wit^  a  man 

Mc  Malone,  in  vol.  3.  of  Drydeil's  of  sense,  and  a  tnie  poet.    Ded.  to 

Prose  Woiks^  pomted  out  several  Essay  on  Pope.*^ARK.} 
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it  mcrificed  much  ndefful  intelligence  t9  tfa»  observiace 
of  arrangement ;  and  in  the  place  of  that  satisfeustien 
which  resolts  from  a  clearness  and  a  fulness  of  infoor-^ 
nation,  seemed  only  to  substitute  the  merit  of  dispcn 
sition,  and  the  praise  of  contrivance.  The  constraint 
imposed  by  a  mechanical  attention  to  this  distribu- 
timi,  sqspeared  to  me  to  destroy  that  free  exertion  of  re-« 
aeacch  with  which  such  a  history  ought  to  be  executed, 
and  not  easily  reconcileaUe  with  that  complication^ 
rmetfy  and  extent  of  materials,  which  it  ought  to 
comfMrehend. 

The  method  I  have  pursued,  on  one  account  at  leas^ 
seems  piceferable  to  all  others.  My  performance,  in 
te  present  form,  exhibits  without  transposition  the 
gradual  impfovements  of  our  poetry,  at  the  same  time 
&at  it  unifoiHptily  represents  the  progression  of  our 
langruage. 

Some  perhaps  will  be  of  opinion,  that  these  annals 
ought  to  have  commenced  with  a  view  of  the  Saxon 
poetry.  But  besides  that  a  legitimate  iHustration  of 
tiiat.  jejune  and  intricate  subject^  would  have  almost 
doubled  my  labour,  that  the  Saxon  language  is  familiar 
osAj  to  a  few  learned  antiquaries,  that  our  Saxon 
poems  are  for  the  most  part  little  more  than  religious 
rhapsodies,  and  that  scarce  any  compositions  remain 
marked  with  the  native  images  of  that  people  in  their 
pagan  state  ^,  every  reader  that  reflects  but  for  a  mo- 

*  [Ttu8  sobjecthas  sinoe  been  very  which  the  antimianao  reader  is  f»> 

ably  and  leamedly  illustrated  by  the  kxnd. — ^Park.J 
pea  of  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  in  his       *  [To  erinoe  the  unhappy  ta^ 

History  of    the  Anglo-Saxons,  to  dency  of  Ritapn's  cciticiBms  on  Mr. 
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ment  on  our  political  establishment  must  perceive,  that 
the  Saxon  poetry  has  no  connection  with  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  my  present  undertaking.  Before  the 
Norman  accession,  which  succeeded  to  the  Saxon  go- 
vernment, we  were  an  unformed  and  an  unsetded  race. 
That  mighty  revolution*  obliterated  almost  all  relatipn 
to  the  former  inhabitants  of  diis  island ;  and  produced 
that  signal  change  in  our  policy,  constitution  and 
public  manners^  the  effects  of  which  have  reached 
modem  times.  The  beginning  of  these  annals  seems 
therefore  to  be  most  properly  dated  from  that  era,  when 
our  national  character  began  to  dawn. 

It  was  recommended  to  me,  by  a  person  eminent  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  totally  to  exclude  from  these 
volumes  any  mention  of  the  English  drama.  I  am 
very  sensible  that  a  jui|t  history  of  our  Stage  is  alone 
sufficient  to  form  an  entire  and  extensive  work ;  and 
this  argument,  which  is  by  no.  means  precluded  by 
the  attempt  here  offered  to  the  public,  still  remains 
separately  to  be  discussed,  at  large,  and  in  form.  But 
ks  it  was  professedly  my  intention  to  comprise  every 

Warton's    Hbtoiy,    the   following  what  a*'' picture  in  little^ does  it 

cotDment  upon  ^is  passage  may  exhibit  of  morbid  spleen!!  Indeed, 

serve  as  a  sufficient  sample.    "It  the  critic  seems  totally  to  misap- 

may  seem  (says  the  critic)  a  very  prehend  the  drift  of  Mr.  Warton's 

extraordinary  idea  in  a  Christian  reasoning:   who  only  infers  that- 

minister  (and  who  is.  not  only  the  wlien  the  Saxons  were  converted  to 

historian  of  poets  but  a  poet  htm-  Christianity,  they  lost  all  the  wild 

selQ  that  these  people  could  not  imagery  of  tlieirold  superstitions; 

have  a  poetical  genius,  because  they  and  composed  religious  riiapsodies 

were  not  pagans ;  and  that  religion  in  lieu  of  thor  native  baibaric  songs, 

and  poetry  are  incompatible."   How.  — See  Gent  Mag.  Nov.  1789,  p.  598, 

pitiable  was  the  temper  which  die-  —Park.] 
tated  this  forced    infi&ence;   and 
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species  of  English  Poetry,  this,  among  the  rest,  of 
course  claimed  a  place  in  these-  annals,  and  necessarily 
fell  into  my  general  design.  At  the  same  time,  as  in 
this  situation  it  could  only  become  a  subordinate  ob- 
ject, it  was  impossible  I  should  examine  it  with  that 
critical  precision  and  particularity,  which  so  large,  so 
curious,  and  so  important  an  article  of  our  poetical 
literature  demands  and  deserves.  To  have  considered 
it  in  its  full  extent,  would  have  produced  the  unwieldy 
excrescence  of  a  disproportionate  episode :  not  to  have 
considered  it  at  all,  had  been  an  omission,  which  must 
detract  from  the  integrity  of  my  intended  plan.  I 
flatter  myself  however,  that  from  evidences  hitherto 
unexplored,  I  have  recovered  hints  which  may  facili- 
tate the  labours  of  those,  who  shall  hereafter  be  in- 
clined to  investigate  the  antient  state  of  dramatic  ex- 
hibition in  this  country,  with  due  comprehension  and 
accuracy. 

It  will  probably  be  remarked,  that  the  citations  in 
the  first  volume  are  numerous,  and  sometimes  very 
prolix.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  most  of 
these  are  extracted  from  antient  manuscript  poems 
never  before  printed,  and  hitherto  but  little  known. 
Nor  was  it  easy  to  illustrate  the  darker  and  more  di- 
stant periods  of  our  poetry,  without  producing  ample 
specimens.  In  the  mean  time,  I  hope  to  merit  the 
thanks  of  the  antiquarian,  for  enriching  the  stock  of 
our  early  literature  by  these  new  accessions :  and  I 
trust  I  shall  gratify  the  reader  of  taste^  in  having  so 
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frequeqtly  rescued  from  obliyioQ  the  rude  inventiona 
aad  irregular  beauties  of  the  heroic  tale^  or  the  romaatic 
legend. 

The  design  of  the  Dissertations  is  to  prepare  the 
reader,  by  considering  a^part,  in  a  connected  and  com- 
prehensive detail,  some  material  points  of  a  general 
and  preliminary  nature,  and  which  could  not  either 
with  equal  propriety  or  convenience  be  introduced,  at 
least  not  so  formally  discussed,  in  the  body  of  the  book ; 
to  establish  certain  fundamental  principles  to  which 
frequent  appeals  might  occasionally  be  made,  and  to 
clear  the  way  for  various  observations  arising  in  the 
course  of  my  future  inquiries. 
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1  HE  *«  History  of  English  Poetry  **  assumes  the  first  place 
in  the  catalogue  of  Warton's  prose  writings,  and,  to  use  the 
language  of  his  biographer,  *' forms  the  most  solid  basis  of 
his  reputation.''  Though  not  the  only  labour  of  his  life,  which 
embraces  the  study  of  early  English  poetry  and  antiquities,  it  is 
still  the  only  one  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  the  ardour 
inspired  by  a  favourite  occupation,  or  in  which  the  nature  of 
his  subject  allowed  him  a  &ir  and  appropriate  field  for  the 
display  of  his  genius,  his  erudition,  and  his  taste.  His  other 
productions  are  either  testimonials  of  what  he  felt  due  to  his 
rank  in  his  college,  or  the  amusements  in  which  an  active  mind 
indulges  when  relaxing  fi*om  severer  pursuits ;  and  even  much 
of  his  poetry  contains  but  a  varied  disposition  of  the  same 
imagery  which  enlivens  the  pages  of  his  history.  In  this  his  most 
Tohnninous  and  most  important  work,  he  found  a  subject  com- 
manding all  the  resources  of  his  richly  stored  and  fertile  mind ; 
a  task  which  had  excited  the  attention  of  two  distinguished 
poets  ^,  as  an  undertaking  not  unworthy  of  their  talents ;  where 
the  duties  were  arduous,  the  path  untrodden,  and  not  a  little 
of  public  prejudice  to  subdue  against  the  worth  and  utility  of 

*  Hie  raider  will  find  Pope's  plan  of  reaaons  for  differiM  from  his  pradeces- 
liis  pnjcded  histonr,  enUmd  by  Gray,  son  are  given  by  Warton  in  the  praCeee 
io  Dr.  Biant's  Life  of  WnUm,     The    to  his  first  Tolume. 
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fajs  object*.  But  Warton  was  too  much  in  love  with  his  theme^ 
and  too  confident  in  his  own  ability,  to  be  dismayed  by  diffi- 
culties which  industry  might  overcome^  or  opinions  having  no 
better  fi>undation  than  vulgar  belief  unsupported  by  knowledge; 
and  the  success  attendant  upon  the  publication  of  his  first  vo- 
lume, which  speedily  reached  a  second  edition',  encouraged 
him  to  persevere  in  his  course.  A  second  and  a  third  volume 
appeared  in  due  succession ;  a  small  portion  of  the  fourth 
had  been  committed  to  the  press,  when  deadi  arrested  his 
hand,  just  as  he  was  entering  on  the  most  interesting  and  bril- 
liant period  of  our  poetic  annals — ^the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  comprehensive  plan  upon  which  Warton  had  com- 
menced this  work,  so  &r  exceeded  his  expectations  of  its 
possible  extent,  that  though  the  original  design  was  to  have 
been  completed  in  two  volumes,  there  was  still  as  much  to 
do  as  had  been  accomplished,  when  his  labours  were  thus 
abruptly  terminated.  Of  this  plan  it  had  been  a  leading  prin- 
ciple, that  the  historian  was  not  to  confine  himself  to  the  strict 
letter  of  his  subject,  a  chronological  account  of  poets  and 
their  writings,  with  an  estimate  of  their  merits  or  defects.  The 
range  of  inquiry  was  to  be  extended  fiirther,  beyond  its  ob- 
vious or  perhaps  its  lawful  limits ;  and  the  History  of  English 
Poetry  to  be  made  a  chamiel  for  conveying  information  on  the 
state  of  manners  and  customs  among  our  feudal  ancestry,  the 
literature  and  arts  of  England  and  occasionally  of  Europe  at 
large.  A  life  longer  than  Warton's  might  have  been  unequal 
to  the  execution  of  such  an  extensive  project;  and  there  will 
be  as  many  opinions  upon  the  necessity  of  thus  enlarging  the 
boundaries  of  his  theme,  as  of  tlie  manner  in  which  he  has 
acquitted  himself  in  the  undertaking.  For  while  the  general 
reader  will  complain  of  the  frequent  calls  upon  his  patience 

'  Fope*s    sneers  against    **  all  sudi  '  This  second  edition  is  not  a  mere 

reading  as  was  never  read,**  and  <<  the  reprint  of  the  title-page ;  it  is  marked 

classics  of  an  a^  that  heard  of  none/*  by  several  typographiou  errors  which  do 

were  still  fresh  m  public  recollection.  not  occur  in  the  first. 
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for  tliese  repeated  digressions,  the  scholar  will  regret,  that 
subjects  so  attractive  and  copious  in  themselyes  are  only  pass- 
ingly or  superficially  treated  o£  Without  attempting  to 
justify  or  doiy  the  force  of  these  objections,  it  may  be  more  to 
Qur.present  purpose  to  inquire^  what  may  have  been  the  ai»- 
thor^s  views  of  his  duty,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  was  to 
be  accomplished.  In  common  with  every  one  else  who  has 
duly  canvassed  the  subject,  Warton  indisputably  felt  that  the 
poetry  of  a  rude  and  earlier  age,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
can  cxily  command  a  share  of  later  aJttesntian  in  proportion  as 
it  has  exercised  an  influence  over  die  times  producing  it,  or 
convejrs  a  picture  of  .the  institutions,  modes  of  thinking  or 
general  habits  of  the  jsodety  for  which  it  was  written.  To  have 
given  specimens  of  these  producticma  in  all  their  native  naked- 
ness^ would  have,  been  to  ensure  for  them  ne^^t  firom  tiie 
listless  student,  and  .misapprehension  firom  the  more  zealous 
but  uninformed  inquirer. .  A  commentary  was  indispensably 
necessary,  not  a  mere  gloss  upon  words,  but  things,  a  lumi- 
nous exposition  of  whatever .  had  changed  its  character,  or 
grown  obsolete  in  the  lapse  of  time^  and  which,  as  it  unfolded 
to  the  reader^s  view  the  forgotten  customs  of  the  day,  asosted 
him  to  live  and  feel  in  the  sfHrit  of  the  poetfs  age.  For  such 
a  purpose  it  was  requisite  to  enter  largely  into  the  domestic 
and  dvU  economy  of  our  ancestors,  their  public  and  private 
qiorts,  the  entertainments  of  die  baronial  hall,  the  martial  ex- 
ercises of  the  tournament,  the.  alternate  solemnities  and  buf- 
fooneries of  misdirected  devotion,  and  those  coarser  pastimes 
and  amusements,  which  relieve  the  tcnl  of  industry,  and  give 
a  zest  to  the  labours  of  the  humbler  dasses.  The  spirit  and 
gallant, enterprize. of  chivalry  was  to  be  recorded  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  juggler^s  dexterity  and  the  necromancer's  art; 
the  avocpitions  of  the  ckoster,  the  wodefcrc^  of  the  feudal  lord, 
md  the  services  of  his  retainer,  were  each  to  receive  a  share 
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of  the  general  notice;  and  thou^  romance  and  tninstrekjr 
mif^t  be  the  prominent  chamcteriMics  of  the  age^  the  occuk 
mysteries  of  aldiemy  wel^e  not  to  be  overlooked.  With  these 
were  to  be  ranged,  the  popular  superstitions  of  a  departed  par 
gan&ith,  and  the  legendary  marvels  of  a  new  reli^on;  the  rela^ 
tions  of  the  citizen  to  the  states  and  of  the  ecclesiastic  to  the  com- 
munity;  theefiects  produced  by  the  important  political  events  of 
five  centuries,  and  their  consequences  on  die  progress  of  civiliz»- 
tion  and  national  literature.  In  addition  to  these  varied  tc^ica^ 
Warton  considered  it  eqpudly  imperative  upon  him  to  account 
for  the  striking  contrast  existing  between  the  poetry  of  the 
ancient  and  -modem  world;  and,  in  developing  what  he  has 
termed  the  origin  of  romantic  fiction,  to  discuss  the  causes 
which  embellisiied  or  cormpted  ll^  and  to  explain  those  ano- 
malies whidi  appear  to  sqparate  itbothfirom  more  recent  coBOr 
positions  and  die  classic  remains  of  antiquity.  He  also  knew^ 
that  diou^  poetry  be  not  the  child  of  learning,  it  is  modified 
in  every  age  by  the  current  knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
that  as  an  imitative  art,  it  is  always  either  borrowing  from 
die  imagsery  of  existing  models,  or  wrestling  with  the  excd- 
lendes  which  distinguish  them*  It  was  thefelTore  not  onfy  ne- 
cessary to  investigate  the  degree  of  classic  lore  which  still  di^ 
fiised  its  light  amid  the  gloom  of  the  earlier  ages  of  barbarism, 
bat  to  show  the  disguises  and  corruptions  under  which  a  still 
greater  portion  had  recommended  itself  to  popular  notice,  and 
courted  attention  as  the  memorials  of  ancient  and  occasionally 
of  national  enterprize.  But  the  middle  age  had  also  produced 
a  learning  of  its  own,  and  the  sdiolar  md  the  poet  were  so 
frequendy  united  in  the  same  personage,  that  in  this  ill-assorted 
match  of  science  **  wedded  to  immortal  verse,''  the  muse  was 
often  made  the  mere  domestic  drudge  of  her  abstruse  and  era- 
dite  consort  Of  this  once  highly-valued  knowledge,  so  little 
has  descended  to  our  own  times,  that  the  modem  reader,  with- 
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out  a  guide  to  hiflmiot  liim  in  his  pn^resa,  6ds  like  tlnie  tm-  ' 
T^cr  before  tlie  walk  of  Pei»poli%  who  gates  on  theinsoi^ 
tibDs  cf  a  powerfiil  but  eacdngaisbed  race, iridiouta  k&f  to tlie 
fhwartw  leootding  dieir  deeds*    Abore-all^  it  was  of  impar- 
lance to  notioe  the  snceesstre  acqoii^ofis,  in  the  shape  of  tranth 
ia^ba  0r  imitation,  fipom  the  more  polished  productions  of 
Greece  and  Rome;  and  so  mark  the  dawn  of  thatasra^  wlach, 
by  directing  the  human  mind  to  die  stody  of  ehissieal  anti* 
ipkjf  was  to  give  anew  impetus  toadenoe  and  literature,  and 
bj  die  changes  it  introdoeed  to  efiect  a  total  revolution  fia  the 
laws  ^iiJi  had  previously  governed  them*  Thkis  clearly  the 
outline  of  what  Warton  proposed  to  bimsetf  as  his  duty  :-«*^ 
the  mode  in  whidi  this  design  has  been  fiilfiUed  it  must  be  left 
to  others  to  determine.    But  let  it  not  be  hastOy  inferred,  that 
whsahe  has  been  excmrsive  upon  some  ooUat^id  topic,  he  lias 
eonsequently  given  it  an  importance  disproportionate  to  its 
real  bearing  on  his  subject;  or  that  the  langam*  produced  upon 
the  reader'a  mind  in  certain  periods  of  these  annals,  is  etdxh 
sively  the  author's  fante.   The  results  attendant  tq)on  literary, 
as  well  as  moral  or  political  changes,  are  not  always  distin* 
gmdied  by  that  manifest  equality  to  their  exciting  caus^  which 
strikes  the  sense  on  a  ifirst  recital;  and  the  poetry  of  so  many 
c^iti^ries^  like  the  temper  of  the  times,  or  the  consdtutaon  of 
the  seasons^  must  necessarily  exhibit  the  same  fitful  vicissi- 
tudes nf  dmracter,  the  same  altematiOBs  of  fertiHty  and  un- 
productiveness.   Of  the  materials  transmitted  to  his  bands, 
whedier  marked  by  excellence^  or  proveibial  for  insipidity,  it 
is  still  the  historian's  duty  to  record  their  existence;  and  though 
many  of  these  may  contain  no  single  ray  of  genius  to  redeem 
their  numerous  absurdities,  they  yet  may  throw  conrideraUe 
tilg^t  on  the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  the  ruling  tastes  or 
customs  of  their  age.     The  most  popular  poetry  of  its  day  is 
veil  known  not  always  to  be  the  moRt  meritorious,  however 
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safely  we  may  trust  to  the  eqiiity  of  time  for  repairing  this  in* 
justice.  The  only  questicm  therefore  will  be,  as  to  the  degree 
in  which  such  ccHnpositions  ought  to  be  communicated.  In 
the  earlier  periods,  whiere  aiiy  memorials  are  exceedingly 
scanty,  and  those  generaUy  varying  in  their  prevailing  cha- 
racter, a  greater  latitude  will  be  granted  than  in  those  whiere 
the  invention  of  printing  equally  contributed  to  multiply  the 
materials,  and  render  the  documents  more  generally  accessi- 
ble. Of  Warton's  consideration  in  this  respect^  it  will  besuf- 
iBcient  to  remark,  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  (when  every 
man' seems  to  have  been  visited  with  a  call  to  court  the  muse^ 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  giving'publidty  to  his  conceptions,) 
he  has  frequently  omsigned  a  herd  of  spiritless  versifiers  to  the 
^*  narrow  durance*'  of  a  note.  There  is  another  point  upon 
which  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  rescue  his  fiime  at  ithe  bar  of 
outraged  criticism:  but  as  this  seems  to  have  been  a  crime  of 
malice  prepense^  rather  than  inadvertency,  his  name  must  be 
left  to  sanctify  the  deed.  The  want  of  order  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  sulgect  is  a  charge  which  has  been  repeated  both  by 
friends  and  foes.  A  part  of  this  Warton  seems  to  have  inten- 
tionally adopted.  In  a  letter  to  Gray,  tracing  the  outline  of 
his  forthcoming  history,  he  specifically  states,  *<  I  should  have 
said  before,  that  although  I  proceed  chronologically,  yet  I  often 
stand  still  to  give  some  general  view,  as  perhaps  of  aparticU" 
lar  species  of  poetry 9  ftc,  and  even  to  anticipate  sometimes  for 
this  purpose.  These  views  often  form  one  section ;  yet  are 
interwoven  into  the  tenor  of  the  work  without  interrupting 
my  historical  series  V  He  possibly  thought,  that  as  it  is  <^ 
the  essence  of  romantic  poetry  <<  to  delight  in  an  intimate  onn- 
mingling  of  extremes,  in  the  blending  and  contrasting  of  the 
most  opposing  elements^"  it  was  equally  so  of  its  hbtorian  to 

*  See  Chalmen*s  Biog.  Diet.  art. War-        '  Schlegel  on  Dramatic  literatttre, 
ton.  voL  ill.  p.  H. 
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deviate  firom  established  rules,  and  may  have  been  so  smitten 
with  his  antient  masters  as  to  conceive  some  of  their  distin- 
guishing characteristics  not  unworthy  of  occasional  imitation* 
But  when  it  is  said  that  his  materials  are  ill  digested,  that  we 
are  frequently  called  upon  in  a  later  century,  to  travel  back  to 
one  preceding,  that  we  are  then  treated  with  specimens  which 
ought  to  have  found  a  place  in  an  earlier  chfq)ter^  the  zeal  of 
criticism  is  made  to  exceed  the  limits  either  of  justice  or  can- 
dour. It  is  wholly  overlooked,  that  Warton  was  the  first 
adventurer  in  the  extensive  region  through  which  he  journeyed^ 
and  into  which  the  usual  pioneers  of  literature  had  scarcely 
penetrated.  Beyond  his  own  persevering  industry,  he  had 
little  to  assist  his  researches ;  his  materials  lay  widely  scattered, 
and  not  always  very  accessible;  new  matter  was  constantly 
arising,  as  chance  or  the  spirit  of  inquiry  evolved  the  contents 
of  our  public  libraries'',  and  he  had  the  double  duty  to  per- 
form of  discovering  his  subject,  and  writing  its  history. 

But  these  objections,  whether  founded  in  error,  or  justified 
by  &cts,  have  all  been  lurged  with  temper,  and  are  distinguished 
by  that  consideration  for  Warton's  personal  character,  which 
every  gendeman  is  entided  to,  and  every  liberal  scholar  prides 
himself  upon  observing.  In  those  now  to  be  noticed,  a  widely 
dififerent  spirit  was  manifested ;  and  one  so  opposite  to  every 
principle  of  decent  or  manly  feeling,  that  it  might  be  safely 
left  to  the  contempt  which  Warton  in  the  proud  conviction 
of  his  own  honour  and  integrity  bestowed  upon  it,  were  it  not 

*  See  Monthly  Review  for  1793.^Dr.  ia  well  khown,  that  they  were  acctden^ 
Manty  who  has  refuted  some  of  these  tally  discovered  by  Mr.  IVrwhitt,  whQe 
cbargcsy  slates  them  to  have  been  copied  engaged  in  searching  for  MS8.  of 
(without  acknowledgement)  by  Dr.  Chaucer.*  Asimilaraccident  led  tothe 
Anderson,  in  his  life  of  Warton.  May  discovery  of  the  alh'terative  romance  on 
we  not  ndier  infSer,  that  Dr.  Anderson  the  adventures  of  Sir  Gawatn,  quoted 
felt  no  obligation  to  adcnowledge  a  vol  L  p.  186,  by  the  writer  of  this  note; 
quotation  fimn  himself?  and  which  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 

*  The  poems  of  Minot  could  only  lieve,  must  have  passed  through  the 
hne  bdlen  known  to  Warton  by  report,  handi  of  Mr.  Rltson. 

when  be  published  his  first  volume.     It 
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interwoven  with  matter  requiring  attention  on  other  accounts, 
of  which  occasional  notice  has  been  taken  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  and  which  must  again  be  the  subject  of  discussion^ 
The  reader  of  early  English  poetry  will  be  at  no  loss  to  per- 
ceive, that  the  objections  and  conduct  here  spoken  o(  are 
those  of  the  late  Mr.  Ritson.  To  be  zealous  in  detecting  error, 
exposing  foUy,  or  checking  the  presumptuous  arrogance  of 
any  literary  despot,  is  an  obligation  which  the  commonwealth 
of  learning  imposes  upon  all  her  sons.  The  tone  of  the  re- 
proof, and  the  character  of  the  offence,  are  all  that  will  be 
demanded  of  the  ministrant  in  his  office ;  and  so  great  is  the 
latitude  allowed,  that  he  who  will  condescend  ^^  to  break  a 
butterfly  upon  a  wheel,"  secundum  artem^  runs  no  greater  risk, 
than  a  gentle  censure  for  the  eccentricity  of  his  taste ;  and 
even  acrimony,  where  great  provocation  has  been  given,  may 
pass  for  just  and  honest  indignation.  But  Mr.  Ritson,  in 
the  execution  of  his  censorial  duty,  indulged  in  a  vein  of  low 
scurrility  and  gross  personalities,  wholly  without  example 
since  the  days  of  Curll.  He  not  only  combated  Warton's 
opinions,  and  corrected  his  errors,  questioned  his  scholarship, 
and  denied  his  ability ;  but  impugned  his  veracity,  attacked  his 
morality,  and  openly  accused  him  of  all  those  mean  and  de- 
spicable arts,  by  which  a  needy  scribbler  attempts  to  rifle  the 
public  purse.  There  would  have  been  little  in  this  beyond 
the  common  operation  of  a  nine  days  wonder,  and  the  ferment 
of  the  hour  which  every  deviation  from'  established  practice  is 
sure  to  excite,  had  the  charges  been  limited  to  a  single  pub- 
lication. But  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  both  while  the  ob- 
ject of  them  was  living,  and  after  his  decease,  they  were  re- 
peated in  every  variety  of  form,  always  from  the  same  amiable 
motives,  though  occasionally  in  a  subdued  style  of  animosity. 
The  result  of  this  extraordinary  course,  was  the  establishment 
bf  Mr.  Ritson  as  the  critical  lord  paramount  in  th^  realma  of 
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romance  and  minstrelsy ;  his  fiat  became  the  ruling  law,  and 
no  audacious-  hand  was  to  raise  the  veil  which  covered  the  in- 
firmities of  the  suzerain.  For  though  he  has  magnified  those 
venial  errors,  which,  as  llie  human  mind  is  constituted,  are 
almost  inseparable  firom  such  an  undertaking  as  Warton's,  into 
ofibnces  which  only  meet  their  parallel  in  the  criminal  nomen- 
clature of  the  country — ^into  fraud,  imposture  and  forgery- 
yet  his  own  labours  in  the  same  department  of  literature,  his 
"  Ancient  Songs,"  and  "Metrical  Romances,"  though  scarcely 
equalling  a  tithe  of  the  "  History  of  English  Poetry,"  are 
marked  by  the  same  kinds  of  inaccuracy  as  those  he  has  so 
coarsely  branded.  Indeed  on  such  a  subject  it  would  have  been 
as  marvellous  as  unaccountable,  if  they  had  not: — ^but  this  is 
foreign  to  our  purpose.  It  will  rather  be  asked,  whether  the 
historian  of  English  poetry  may  not  have  provoked  this  treat- 
ment by  his  own  intemperance  of  rebuke,  or  want  of  charity 
towards  others ;  and  whether  the  vehemence  of  Mr.  Ritson's 
indignation,  and  the  virulence  of  his  invective,  may  not  have 
had  a  more  commensurate  motive,  than  the  misquotation  of  a 
date^  a  name  or  a  text,  or  the  fallacy  of  a  mere  speculative 
opimon.  With  the  exception  of  one  misdemeanour  hereafter 
to  be  mentioned, — a  sin  in  itself  of  pardonable  levity,  if  it  most 
be  so  stigmatized, — Warton's  conduct  towards  his  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  mine  of  antiquarian  research,  was  distinguished 
by  a  tone  of  courtesy  and  complimentary  address,  which  the 
sterner  principles  of  the  present  day  have  rejected  as  border- 
ing too  closely  upon  adulation.  Of  this  therefore  as  a  general 
charge  he  must  be  acquitted,  and  equally  so  of  any  intention 
to  wound  the  feelings  or  undermine  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Ritson,  as  that  gentleman's  first  publication  connected  with 
early  English  literature",  was  his  "  Observations"  on  Warton's 

'  A  Collection,  of  Gmrlands  (which  licatioiiy  not  likely  to  extend  beyond  the 
CMDot  now  be  referred  to)  may  beer  an  limits  of  a  country  town.  The  **  Ob- 
cniier  date.     Bbt  this  waa  a  local  pub-    servations  "  produced  a  controtremy  in 

b2 
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history  ^  The  causes  of  this  extraordinary  persecution  must 
hence  be  sought  for  in  other  directions.  Among  these  it  is 
not  difficult  to  detect  the  sullen  rancoiur  of  a  jealous  and  sel£> 
appointed  rival,  the  workings  of  an  inferior  mind,  aiming  at 
notoriety  by  an  insolent  triumph  over  talents,  which  it  at  once 
envies  and  despairs  of  equalling.  The  ^^  taste  and  el^ance  " 
with  which  Warton  had  embellished  his  narrative,  became  a 
source  of  chagrin  to  a  man  who  sought  distinction  by  a  style 

the  Gentleman*s  Magazine  for  178^-83.  these  had  been  already  corrected  by 
Hie  fint  letter  on  the  subject,  signed  Warton  in  the  Emendations  appended 
Verax,  was  in  all  probability  written  by  to  the  second  volume,—*  drcumatance 
Warton.  (See  his  letter  to  Mr.  Nichols  which  Mr.  Ritson  either  knew,  or  ought 
of  the  same  date,  inclosing  a  commu-  tohaveknown,asheGarefuUy  pickedliis 
nication  to  that  Miscellany,  and  re^  way  through  this  additional  matter,  for 
questing  a  concealment  of  the  writer's  the  purpose  of  supplying  two  corrections, 
name.)  Hiose  siffned  A.  S.  were  by  one  of  which  he  afterwards  recaUedy 
the  late  Mr.  Russell  of  Sydney  College,  and  in  furnishing  the  other  committed 
Hie  letter  signed  Vindex  contains  in-  an  error  equally  great  with  that  he 
temal  evidence  of  Mr.  Ritson*s  hand,  amended.  A  second  comprises  the 
who  may  also  have  drawn  up  the  epitome  very  **  egregious  blunder  "  of  calling  a 
of  his  pamphlet  (178S,  p.  281).  But  piece  of  p<9itical  rhyme  a  « ballad,** 
who  was  Castigator?  (1782,  p.  571).  when  it  is  not  written  in  <<  your  ballad- 
Was  it  the  same  worthy  personage  of  metre.**  In  a  third,  Warton  has  chosen 
whom  his  friend  records  the  following  to  make  a  direct  inference,  where  the 
creditable  transaction  ?  « Ilus  venera-  afiair  admits  neither  of  absolute  proofs 
biiimmut  eyUa^ms  [the  bishop  of  Dro-  nor  disproof.  And  a  fourdi  offers  an 
more],  upon  a  different  occasion,  gave  opinion,  but  a  mere  and  guarded  opi- 
Mister  ^kxvkks  a  transcript  from  the  nion,  as  to  the  age  of  a  poem,  in  wh&h 
above  [folio]  MSi,  of  the  vulgar  ballad  there  is  every  reason  to  bdieve  he  was 
of  Old  Stmofi  the  Xing,  with  a  strict  in-  correct.    (See  Mr.  Flark's  note,  voL  iL 

Junction  not  to  show  it  to  this  editour  p.  512.  a.)  In  seven  examples,  it  maj 
Mr.  Ritson],  which  however  he  unme-  be  allowed  that  Mr.  Ritson  has  con- 
diateii/  brought  him/"  Yet  these  were  victed  the  historian  of  'Mgnorance ;*' 
honourable  men !  though  two  of  these  refer  to  mattera 
'  In  this  extraordinary  pamphlet,  that  are  rather  probable  than  certain : 
Mr.  Ritson  made  thhty-eight  remarks  but  in  four  of  ihe  remaining  five,  he 
upon  the  multifiuious  matter  contained  haa  offered  objections  or  oorrectiona  on 
in  Warton*s  fint  volume  (extending  to  subjects,  where  the  charses  of  error 
p.  S04,  vol.  ii.  of  the  present  edition),  only  rebound  upon  himmSf.  The  fitL 
Nine  of  these  consist  of  those  persona-  teenth  refers  to  a  subject  where  War- 
lities  already  spoken  of,  or  are  mere  ob-  ton  candidly  acknowledges  his  inability 
jectiona  to  Uie  conduct  and  order  of  the  to  gratify  the  reader*s  curiosity.  Thus, 
work.  Thirteen  are  devoted  to  glos-  with  the  exception  of  the  glossarial  in- 
sarial  corrections,  among  which  are  the  aocuracies,  of  which  more  wiU  be  said 
candid  specimen  recorded  vol.  ii.  p.  52,  hereafter,  Mr.  Ritson  can  only  be  ad- 
note^,  and  two  literal  interpretations,  mitted  to  have  corrected  teven  mis- 
instead  of  two  very  appropriate  para-  takes,  or  more  rigidly  speaking  jlliv,  in 
phrases.  The  remaininff  fifteen,  or  a  4to  volume  of  468  paces,  anif  in  the 
rather  the  subjects  they  n&r  to,  it  may  execution  of  which  hb  has  himadf  bc^ 
be  worth  while  to  analyse.     One  of  come  duu'geable  withybiir. 
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of  orthography,  resemblmg  any  thing  but  the  language  of  his 
native  country ;  and  hence  the  sarcastic  tone  in  which  these 
gracdul  advantages  are  complimented,  while  they  are  care- 
fully  contrasted  with   the  historian's   <<  habitual   blunders/' 
Warton's  learning  was  also  of  no  common  order;  and  his 
reading  of  that  extensive  kind  which  enabled  him  to  illustrate 
his  theme  from  the  varied  circle  of  ancient  and  modem  literar- 
ture ;  and  here  again  it  became  matter  of  exultation  to  discover, 
that  his  knowledge  of  Italian  had  once  been  but  limited,  or  to 
hint  that  his  acquaintance  with  Hickes's  Thesaurus  had  been 
assisted  by  a  translation  of  "  Wotton's  Conspectus."  But  in  the 
gaiety  of  his  heart,  Warton  had  smiled  at  the  solemn  dullness 
of  Heame,  the  idol  of  Mr.  Ritson's  affections ;  he  had  des* 
canted  on  the  laboured  triflings  of  this  diligent  antiquary  in  a 
s^le  of  successful  yet  playful  irony,  and  chose  to  entertain 
no  very  exalted  opinion  of  the  patient  drudgery  by  which 
"  Thomas  "  was  to  recommend  himself  to  posterity.    This  was 
an  unpardonable  offence,  and  little  short  of  a  declaration  of 
hostilities  by  anticipation.     For  though  genius  will  approve 
the  well-directed  satire  which  exposes  its  own  peculiar  foibles, 
while  pourtraying  the  foUies  of  a  contemporary,  yet  moody 
mediocrity  never  forgives  the  bolt  which,  aimed  at  another's 
eccentricities,  inadvertently  grazes  its  own  inviolable  person. 
In  addition,  the  historian  of  English  poetry  was  a  Christian, 
a  churchman,  and  a  distinguished  member  of  his  college;  all 
and  either  of  them  sufficient  to  condemn  him  in  the  eyes  of  a 
man  whose  creed  was  confined  to  a  rigid  abstinence  from 
animal  fixxl ;  with  whom  a  clergyman  was  but  another  name 
for  a  <'  lazy,  stinking  and  ignorant  monk ;"   and  who  seems 
never  to  have  been  better  pleased,  than  when  retailing  the 
coarse  and  pointless  ribaldry  of  the  fifteenth  century,  against 
the  honours  and  dignities  of  an  University.     To  this  full  mea- 
sure of  indiscretion,  Warton  had  superadded  a  warm  admira-^ 
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lion  of  the  powers  and  learning  of  Warburton ;  and  had  even 
adopted,  and  considerably  amplified,  the  fanciful  theory  of  this 
eminent  prelate  on  the  origin  of  romantic  fiction.  This  again 
was  siding  with  the  enemy.  The  bishop  of  Gloucester  had 
conducted  a  merciless  persecution  against  a  sect  of  which 
Mr.  Ritson  made  no  scruple  to  acknowledge  himself  a  fol- 
lower,  the  ^*  Epicureorum  factio,  squo  semper  errore  a  vero 
devia  et  ilia  exisUmans  ridenda  quae  nesciat^/'  and  unhappily 
for  his  fame  and  the  cau^e  he  advocated,  in  the  possession  of 
a  giant's  strength  had  too  firequently  exercised  it  with  the 
cruelty  of  a  ^ant.  The  tyranny  of  the  master  was  therefore 
to  be  avenged  on  the. head  of  his  otherwise  too  guilty  pupil ; 
and  the  double  end  to  be  gained,  of  inflicting  an  insidious 
wound  upon  a  foe  too  powerful  to  be  encountered  in  the  open 
field  ^,  and  crushing  an  unresisting  and  applauded  rival.  But 
enougli  of  this  revolting  subject,  of  which  justice  to  the  me- 
mory of  an  amiable,  unoffending  and  elegant  scholar  required 
that  some  notice  should  be  taken,  and  which  no  language  can 
be  too  strong  to  mark  with  deserved  reprobat;ion. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  those  objections  of  Mr.  Ritson,  which 
embrace  the  literary  defects  of  the  History  of  English  Poetry. 

Th^e  can  be  no  intention  of  dragging  the  reader  through 
the  minute  and  tedious  details,  with  which  this  branch  of  the 
controversy  is  burthened.   Wherever  the  better  information  of 

1*  Macrobius  Som.  Scipionis,  in  init.  and  the  Round  Table.**  n>.  p.  46. «  The 

"  It  h  ludicrous  in  tiie  extreme  to  poets  of  Proyence  borrowed  their  art 

observe  a  man  of  Mr.  Ritson's  atttun-  from  the  French  or  Normans.*'  lb. p.  50. 

ments,  stating   Warburton*s    "distin-  "There  is  but  one  single  romance  ezist- 

guishing  characteristic'*  to  be  "a  want  ing  that  can  be  attributed  to  a  trouba- 

of  knowledge."     The  *<  habitual  men-  dour,"  p.  51.  "Before  the  first  crusade, 

dadtj"   of  the  same  learned  prelate  or  for  more  than  half  a  century  after  it, 

finds  its  parallel,  if  mere  errors  of  opi-  there  was  not  one  single  romance  on 

nion  must  receive  this  blahd  distinction,  the    achievements  of   Arthur   or   his 

in  such  hasty  assertions  as  the  follow-  knights."  lb.  p.  52.     To  enumerate  aU 

ing :  "  The  real  chanson  de  Roland  was  the  unfounded  assertions  contained  in 

imquestionably  a  metrical  romance  of  the    section     immediately     following 

great  length."  Introd.  to  Met.  Rom.  "the   Saxon  and  English  language 

p.  37.  "  Tne  Armoricans  never  possessed  would  be  to  write  a  small  treatise, 
a  single  story  on  the  subject  of  Arthur 
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Mr.^RiUon  has  been  available,  (at  least  in  all  cases  where  his 
reasoning  has  produced  conviction  on  the  editor's  mind,)  his 
corrections  will  be  found  submitted  in  their  appropriate  places. 
But  as  the  more  important  of  these  were  directed  against  opi- 
nions rather  than  facts,  and  consequently,  whether  correct  or 
inadmissible,  could  not  always  be  inserted  or  combated  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  without  deranging  Warton's  text  or 
causing  too  frequent  repetitions,  they  have  been  reserved  for 
consideration  here,  and  may  be  classed  under  the  general 
heads  of :— objections  to  the  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of 
Romantic  Fiction,  the  credibility  of  Geoi&ey  of  Monmouth's 
history,  the  character  of  Warton's  specimens,  and  his  glos- 
sarial  illustrations  of  them* 

If  the  object  of  this  examination  were  a  mere  defence  of 
Warton's  opinions,  by  exposing  the  false  positions  assumed 
by  his  adversary,  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  show  that  Mr. 
RitBon's  sweeping  assertions  with  regard  to  the  general  relar 
tions  between  the  Moors  in  Spain  and  their  conquered  sub- 
jects, or  even  their  Christian  foes,  are  not  borne  out  by  the 
bets.  The  inferences  he  has  drawn  would  consequently  fall 
of  themselves;  and  it  might  be  added,  that  the  discoveries  of 
our  own  times  have  sufficiently  proved  the  possibility  of  this 
decried  system  being  upheld,  if  the  general  principle  it  as- 
sumes, and  which  has  been  applied  by  Mr.  Ritson  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Romance  in  England,  Italy  and  Germany,  were 
otherwise  allowable.  The  romance  of  Antar  might  be  offered 
as  a  sufficient  type  for  aU  subsequent  tales  of  chivalry ;  and 
the  story  of  the  Sid  Batallah  adduced  as  a  proof,  that  the 
Spaniards  could  endow  a  national  hero  with  a  title  borrowed 
from  the  favourite  champion  of  their  foes  ^.  But  this  would  be 
creating  a  phantom  for  the  purpose  of  foiling  an  over-zealous 

"  Of  coune  thu  is  only  stated  hypo-  Moor  would  have  used  the  same  address, 

tbeticallT.     The  reason  assigned  in  the  Sid,  Master,  to  his  Spanish  liege  lord. 

Chronicle  for  the  appellation,  is  indis-  The  Arabian   romance  is  noticed  by 

putably  a  (Me;  since  erery  tributary  Warton,  Diss.  i.  p.  xiv.  ;  and  Mr.  vcm 
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adversairy.  The  ends  of  truth  will  be  better  advanced  by 
examining  the  causes  which  led  to  Warton's  adoption  of  this 
dazzling  theory,  and  an  estimate  of  its  application  to  the  sub* 
ject  it  was  intended  to  develop* 

The  light  sketch  given  by  Warburton  of  the  origin  of  ro- 
mance in  Spain,  traced  the  whole  stream  of  chivalrous  fiction 
to  two  sources, — the  chronicle  of  the  Pseudo-Turpin  relative  to 
Charlemagne  and  his  peers,  and  the  British  history  of  Geoffirey 
of  Monmouth.    In  this  system  there  were  many  points  totally 
irreconcileable  with  the  state  of  the  subject,  both  before  and 
after  the  periods  at  which  these  productions  obtained  a  cir- 
culation; and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  account  for  what 
might  be  termed,  the  anticipations  of  their  narratives,  and 
even  their  omissions,  by  the  discovery  of  a  more  prolific  foun- 
tain-head.    A  large  portion  of  the  marvellous  imagery  con- 
tained in  the  early  poetry  of  Europe,  was  found  to  have  its 
counterpart  in  the  creations  of  Oriental  genius.     To  account 
for  this,  by  a  direct  communication  between  the  East  and  West, 
was  the  problem  that  Warton  proposed  to  solve ;  and  as  the 
sera  of  the  first  crusade  was  too  recent  to  meet  the  diflSculties 
already  alluded  to,  and  Warburton  had  been  supposed  to  prove 
that  the  first  romances  were  of  Spanish  origin,  the  subject 
seemed  to  connect  itself  in  a  very  natural  order  with  the 
Moorish  conquest  of  that  country.  A  more  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  general  literature  of  the  dark  and  middle  ages 
has  fully  proved  the  fallacy  of  this  assumption,  which  could 
only  have  been  entertained  in  the  in&ncy  of  the  study.     But 
that  such  an  hypothesis  should  have  been  conceived  in  this 
stage  of  the  subject,  will  be  no  impeachment  of  Warton's  ge- 
neral judgement,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  his  contemporary 

Hammer  hai  recently  borne  evidence  to  German  romances  on  the  story  of  the 

its  great  popularity  among  the  Saracens.  Saint  Graal  (to  be  noticed  hereahcr)  arc 

The  Moorish  Sid  died  in  the  campaign  derived  from  an  Arabic  source,  through 

against  Constantinople,  anno  738.    See  the  medium  of  the  Provencal. 
Jahrbiicher  dcr  Litteratur,  No.  14.  The 
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Dr.  Percy  had. adopted  a  system  equally  exclusive;  and  that 
Dr.  Leyden,  at  a  later  period,  advocated  a  third  upon  the 
same  contracted  principles.     The  analogovur4!%mduct  <^  such 
men,  though  not  wholly  exculpatory,  is  at  least  a  proof  that 
the  causes  for  this  procedure  rested  on  no  slight  foundation. 
There  is  however  one  leading  error  in  Warton's  Dissertation, 
an  error  it  only  shares  in  common  with  the  theories  opposed 
to  it,  arising  from  too  confined  a  view  of  the  natural  limits  of 
his  subject,  and  too  general  an  application  of  the  system  in 
detaiL     The  consequence  has  been  an  unavoidable  confusion ' 
between  the  essence  and  the  costume  of  romantic  fiction,  and 
the  exclusive  appropriation  of  the  common  property  of  man- 
kind to  a  particular  age  and  people.    Indeed,  the  learned  pro- 
jectors of  these  several  systems  no  sooner  begin  to  disclose  die 
details  of  their  schemes,  than  we  instantly  recognise  the  ele- 
ments of  national  fable  in  every  country  of  whose  literature  we 
possess  a  knowledge;  and  notwithstanding  the  professed  in- 
tention of  conducting  an  examination  into  the  origin  of  ro- 
mantic fiction,  their  disquisitions  silendy  merge  into  the  origin 
of  fiction  in  general.     To  such  an  inquiry  it  is  evident  there 
can  be  no  chronological  limits.     The  fictions  of  one  period, 
with  some  modification,  are  found  to  have  had  an  existence 
in  that  immediately  preceding;  and  the  further  we  pursue  tlie 
investigation,  the  more  we  become  convinced  of  a  regular  trans- 
mission through  the  succession  of  time,  or  that  many  seeming 
resemblances  and  imitations  are  sprung  from  common  organic 
causes,  till  at  length  the  question  escapes  us  as  a  matter  of  his- 
torical research,  and  resolves  itself  into  one  purely  psycho- 
logical.    It  is  even  difficult  to  conceive  any  period  of  human 
existence,  where  the  disposition  to  indulge  in  these  illusions 
of  fimcy  has  not  been  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  mind.  The 
infancy  of  society,  as  the  first  in  the  order  of  time,  also  affords 
some  circumstances  highly  favourable  to  the  development  of 
this  faculty.     In  such  a  state,  the  secret  and  invisible  bands 
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wUdi  ooonect  the  human  race  with  the  animal  and  vegetable 
cmalioiii  are  eitfa^  felt  more  forcibly  than  in  an  age  of  con* 
^tmiQiial  refinonent,  or  are  more  fiequently  presented  to  the 
im^jinatioo.  Man  regards  himself  then  but  as  the  first  link 
in  the  chain  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature,  as  the  associate 
and  fellow  of  all  that  exists  around  him,  rather  than  as  a  se- 
parate being  of  a  distinct  and  superior  order.  His  attention  is 
arrested  by  the  lifeless  or  breathing  objects  of  his  daily  inter- 
course, not  merely  as  they  contribute  to  his  numerous  wants 
and  pleasures,  but  as  they  exhibit  any  affini^  or  more  remote 
analogy  with  the  mysterious  properties  of  his  being.  Subject 
to  the  same  laws  of  life  and  death,  of  procreation  and  decay, 
or  partially  endowed  with  the  same  passions,  sympathies  and 
propensities,  the  speechless  companion  of  his  toil  and  amuse- 
ment, the  forest  in  which  he  resides,  or  the  plant  which  flou- 
rishes beneath  bis  care,  are  to  him  but  varied  types  of  his  own 
intricate  organization.  In  the  exterior  form  of  these,  the  faith- 
ful record  of  his  senses  forbids  any  material  change ;  but  the  in- 
ternal structure,  which  is  wholly  removed  fi-om  the  view,  may  be 
feshioned  and  constituted  at  pleasure.  The  qualities  which  this 
is  to  assume,  need  only  be  defined  by  the  measure  of  the  will, 
and  hence  we  see  that,  not  content  with  granting  to  each  sepa- 
rate class  a  mere  generic  vitali^  suitable  to  its  kind,  he  bestows 
on  all  the  same  mingled  firame  of  matter  and  mind,  which  gives 
the  chief  value  to  his  own  existence.  Nor  is  this  playfiil  exer- 
cise of  the  inventive  faculties  confined  to  the  sentient  objects 
of  the  creation ;  it  is  extended  over  the  whole  material  and  im- 
material world,  and  applied  to  every  thing  of  which  the  mind 
has  either  a  perfect  or  only  a  fainf  coilception.  The  physical 
phsenomena  of  nature,  the  tenets  of  a  public  creed,  the  specu- 
lations of  ancient  wisdom^,  or  the  exposition  of  a  moral  duty, 

*  — 

"  See  the  celebrated  passage  in  the  in  the  ancient  world.  Mr.  F.  Scbl^el  has 

Iliad  viii.  1 7,   relative  to    the  golden  givena  parallel  passage  from  the  Shaga- 

chain  of  Jupiter,  with  Heyne*s  account  vatgita,  where  Vishnu  illustrates  the  ex- 

of  the  interpretations  bestowed  upon  it  tent  of  his  power  by  a  similar  image :— - 
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are  alike  subjected  to  the  same  fantastic  impress^  and  made 
to  assmne  those  forms  whicb^  by  an  approximation  to  the  ani* 
mal  contour,  assist  the  understanding  in  seizing  their  peculiar 
qualities,  and  the  memory  in  retaining  them.  It  is  this  per- 
sonification of  the  blind  eSarts  of  nature,  which  has  given  rise 
to  those  wild  and  distorted  elements  that  abound  in  all  pro- 
fime  cosmogonies;  where,  by  a  singular  combination  of  the 
awfid  and  sublime  with  the  monstrous  and  revolting,  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  render  intdligible  those  infinite  energies  of 
matter  which  surpass  the  limits  of  human  comprehension.  The 
same  law  is  evident  in  the  obscure  embodiment  of  a  moral 
axiom,  or  an  abstract  quality,  as  shadowed  forth  in  the  enigma^^; 
in  all  that  condensed  imagery  which  has  found  its  way  into  the 
proverbial  expressions  of  nations;  and  some  of  the  most  sur- 
prising incidents  in  romantic  narrative,  have  no  better  foun- 
dation than  ^e  conversion  of  a  name  into  an  event ^.  But  of 
this  universal  tendency  to  confer  a  spiritual  existence  upon  the 
lifeless  productions  of  nature,  and  to  give  a  corporeal  form  and 
expression  to  the  properties  and  conceptions  of  matter  and 
mind,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  offer  any  laboured  proof. 
The  whole  religious  system  of  the  ancient  world,  with  one  ex> 

^'/amtfaecauseofexistenceaswellasde-  with  a  lion.     A  still  more  remarkable 

•tmction  to  all;  than  me  nothing  higher  illustration  of  the  same  practice  is  to  be 

is  found*  and  nothing  without  me.  O  found  in  the  German  romance,  Heinrich 

friend !  this  ALL  hangs  united  on  me  der   Lowe,  or   Henry  the  Lion.     See 

like  the  paarls  that  are  strung  on  a  fillet.* '  Gbrres  Volks-bucher,  p.  9 1  •  Hiere  can 

Ueber  die  Sprache  und  Weiaheit  der  be  as  little  doubt,  that  we  are  indebt- 

lodier,  p.  90S.  See  also  IL  i.  4S8,  with  ed  to  tlie  name  of  Cypselus  (a  die«t) 

the  ancient  expositors.  for  the  marvellous  story  related  by  He- 

**  Considernble  collections  on  tfaissub-  rodotus,  5.  92.     See  also  the  fable  rela* 

ject  are  to  be  found  in  the  preface  to  Re-  tive  to  Priam  (from  w^mrisu,  Apollo- 

senius's  edition  of  the  Edda.  The  whole  dorus  Biblioth.  ii.  6.  4. )  and  Ajaz  (from 

atgument  is  very  elaborately  discussed  .  •Itntf  Schol.  in  Pind.  1st.  r  •  76.)     To 

in  Mr.  Creuser's learned  work,  Symbolik  the  same  cause,  perhaps,  we  may  also 

and  Mytfaologie  der  Alten  Vblker  be-  attribute  the  tale  of  Pelops  and  bis  ivory 

sooders  der  Griechen,  vol.  i.   Leipsdg  shoulder.     Tlie  concurrent  practice  of 

18  lO.  the  minstrel  poets  will  show  these  recitals 

**  The  name  of  Caur  de  Lion  has  not  to  have  been  mere  fancies  of  the 

furnished  king  Richard's  romance  with  grammarians, 
the  wvU -known  incident  of  his  combat 
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ception,  may  be  adduced  as  an  exemplification  of  the  fact; 
and  even  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  contain  oc- 
casional indications  of  a  similar  practice '^. 

The  operation  of  this  principle,  while  it  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  all  the  marvels  of  popular  fiction,  will  also  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  two  conclusions:  first,  that  wherever  there 
may  have  been  any  resemblance  in  the  objects  calling  it  forth, 
the  imagery  produced  will  exhibit  a  corresponding  similarity 
of  character ;  and  secondly,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
symbols  thus  brought  into  circulation,  like  the  primitive  roots 
in  language,  will  be  found  recurring  in  almost  every  country, 
as  a  common  property  inherited  by  descent*  In  illustration  of 
these  conclusions,  we  need  only  refer  to  those  local  traditions 
of  distant  countries  which  profess  to  record  the  history  of  some 
unusual  appearance  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil''',  the  peculiar 
character  of  a  vegetable  production,  or  the  structure  of  a  public 
monument  Whether  in  ancient  Greece  or  modem  EuBope, 
every  object  of  this  kind  that  meets  the  traveller's  eye  is  found 
to  have  a^chronicle  of  its  origin ;  the  causes  assigned  for  its 
existence,  or  its  natural  and  artificial  attributes,  wear  a  com- 
mon mythic  garb;  while  in  either  country  these  narratives  are 
so  strikingly  allied  to  the  fictions  of  popular  song,  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  muse  has  supplied 
their  substance,  or  been  herself  indebted  to  them  for  some  of 
her  most  attractive  incidents^.     A  mound  of  earth  becomes 

^  See  the  fable  of  the  trees.  Judges  line  of  stones  called  the  Nine  Maids.  Bor- 
is. 8. ;  of  the  thistle  and  the  ce£ir,  lase  Ant  of  Corn.  p.  159.  The  Glas- 
2  Chronicles  xxv.  18.  tonbury  thorn,  which  budded  on  Christ- 

"  At  the  entrance  of  a  cave  near  the  mas  day,  was  a  dry  hawthorn  staff  mi- 
plain  of  Marathon,  Pausanias  saw  a  nculoiuly  planted  by  St.  Joseph.  Col- 
number  of  loose  stones,  which  at  a  di-  linson's  Somersetshire,  ii.  p.  265.  Thu 
stance  resembled  goats.  The  country-  is  a  common  miracle  in  the  history  of 
pec^le  called  them  Pan's  Flock.  (At-  the  Dionysic thyrsus.  A  myrtle  at  Troe- 
tica,  26.)  A  similar  group  on  Marl-  zene,  whose  leaves  were  fiill  of  holes,, 
borough  Down  is  still  called  the  Gray  was  said  to  have  been  thus  perforated  by 
Wethers.  A  tuft  of  cypresses  near  Pto-  Phaedra  in  her  moments  of  despair, 
phis,  in  Arcadia,  was  called  the  Virgins.  (Pans.  i.  22.  See  also  ii.  28  and  S2.) 
(Arcad.  c  24.)  On  the  downs  between  *"  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Wadebridge  and  St.  Columb,  there  is  a  story  of  the  Phsacian  ship  (Od.xiii.  163.) 
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the  sepulchre  of  a  fiivourite  hero*^;  a  pile  of  enormous  stones, 
the  easy  labour  of  some  gigantic  craftsmen*^;  a  single  one,  the 
stupendous  instrument  of  daily  exercise  to  a  fabulous  king° ; 
the  conformation  of  a  rock,  or  a  mark  upon  its  surfece,  attests 
the  anger  or  the  presence  of  some  divinity  *;  and  the  emblems 
and  decorations  of  a  monumental  effigy  must  either  be  ex- 
plained from  the  events  of  popular  history^,  or  perverted  from 


taken  from  some  local  tradition  near  Inyemeaai     Grant's  Esaaysi  &c. 

wdl  kncywn  at  the  period.     In  the  time  vol.  ii.  p.  158. 

of  Ph)copiu8  it  had  become  localised  at  "  The  Cydops  were  the  contriven  of 

the  modem  Casaop^;  notwithstanding  theseworksin  ancient  times,  wboae  place 

an  inscription  eipliuned  the  origin  of  the  has  been  supplied  by  the  Giants.  See  the 

▼otiTe  structure  to  which  it  was  attach-  books  relatiye  to  Stonehenge,   Giant's 

ed.     At  the  present  day,  a  small  island  Causeway,  &c    The  Arabs  haye  a  tm» 

near  the  harbour  of  Corfu,  claims  the  dition,  that  Cleopatra's  needle  was  once 

honour  of  being  the  original  bark.     In  surrounded  by  seven  others,  which  were 

the  snne  way  many  indoients  in  the  Ar-  brought  firom  mount  Berym  to  Alex- 

gonautica  recdveda  <*  local  habitation."  andna,  by  seven  giants  of  the  tribe  of 

According  to  Tunonax,  Jason  and  Me-  Aad. 

dea  were  married  at  Colchis,  where  the  ''  The  common  people  call  a  crom- 

bridal  bed  was  shown.     Tiinseus  denied  leach,  near  Lligwy  in  Anglesea,  Coeten 

thiS|  and  referred  to  the  nuptial  altars  at  Arthur,  or  Arthur's   Quoit.     Jones's 

Ccrcyra.     (Schol.  in  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  Bardic  Mus.  p.  60,     The  general  cha- 

1217.)     The  earliest  version  of  this  fie-  racter  of  the  Homeric  poems  will  justify 

tion  may  be  supposed  to  have  confirmed  the  conclusion,  that  a  similar  monument 

the  Colchian  tnidition ;  but  as  the  limits  supplied  the  inddent  in  the  Odyssey^ 

ofthe  sphere  of  action  became  extended,  viiL  ver.  194.  The  Locrians  showed  an 

the  later  narratives  of  necessity  embraced  enormous  stone  before  the  door  of  £u- 

other  fables.     Hence  the   Argonautic  thymus,  which  he  was  said  to  have  placed 

poems  became  for  andent  geography  and  there  by  his  own  efforts.  Ad.  V.  Hist, 

local  tradition,  what  the  sjmcretic  statues  viii.  1 8. 

of  Cybele  were  for  andent  symbols.  "  At  mount  Sipylus  in  Attica,  there 
Hie  passage  in  ApoUonius,  I.  i.  v.  1305.  was  a  rock,  which  at  some  distance  re- 
is  evidently  taken  f^om  a  local  fiction,  as  sembled  a  woman  weepinc;  the  inha- 
it  refers  to  the  roddng-tlones  comme-  bitants  called  it  Niobe.  (Pkus.  i.  21.) 
morating  the  event.  The  footstep  of  Hercules  was  seen  im- 
"  In  uxalising  these  traditions,  little  printed  on  a  rock  near  the  river  Tyra  in 
regard  is  paid  to  the  contending  claims  Scythia,  Herod,  iv.  88.  In  Cicero's 
of  other  districts.  Several  mounds  are  time  the  nuuks  of  the  horses*  hoofs  of 
shown  in  various  parts  of  Denmark,  as  Castor  and  Pollux  were  still  shown  aa. 
the  gravca  of  Vidrich  Verlandsen,  and  a  proof  of  their  presence  at  the  battle  of 
as  many  of  the  ffiant  Langbein.  (Miiller  Regillus.  De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  5.  11.  9» 
&i^  Bibliothek,  voL  iL  p.  224^  The  **  Thestatue  of  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus 
reswtenee  of  Habor  and  iSgne,  so  cele-  gave  rise  to  a  .Grecian  fable,  that  the 
biattd  in  Danish  song,  has  been  appro-  stone  of  which  it  was  made  had  been 
priated  in  the  same  way ;  and  has  given  brought  to  Marathon  by  the  Persians, 
name  tt>  a  variety  of  places.  (Udvalote  for  tSe  purpose  of  erectiog  a  victorioua 
Danske  Viser,  voLiii.p.408.)  Sooctuh  trophy.  (Pans.  L  3S.)  'Diat  it  was  a 
tradition  has  ttranslcrred  the  burial  place  mere  fable,  every  practice  of  their  ene- 
of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  from  Ercel-  mies  dearly  proves, 
down  to  a  t^fnhan  whidi  rises  in  a  pldn 
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their' original  character  to  give  some  passage  in  it  a  locality*^. 
It  is  thus  too  that  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  Lydia,  Sicily,  Ci- 
licia,  and  Boeotia,  were  respectively  attributed  to  the  agency  of 
Typhon^;  that  the  purple  dntsupon  certain  flowers  were  said 
to  have  originated  with  the  deaths  of  Ajax,  Adonis  and  Hya- 
cinthus ;  that  the  story  of  the  man  in  the  moon  has  found  a 
circulation  throughout  the  world ;  and  that  the  dash  of  ele- 
ments in  the  thunder-storm  was  ascribed  in  Hellas  to  the  roll- 
ing chariot-wheels  of  Jove^,  and  in  Scandinavia  to  the  pon- 
derous waggon  of  the  Norwegian  Thor.  The  same  general 
principle  has  likewise  led  to  that  community  of  ideas  enter- 
tained by  all  mankind  of  the  glories  and  felicities  of  the  past 
Every  age  has  been  delighted  to  dwell  with  sentiments  of  ad- 
miration upon  the  memory  of  the  <<  good  old  times;"  they  still 
continue  to  form  a  theme  of  fond  and  lavish  applause ;  and  the 
philosophic  Agis  had  to  console  his  desponding  countryman 
with  a  remark  which  every  man's  experience  has  made  fami- 
liar, ^^  that  the  fading  virtues  of  later  times  were  a  cause  of 
grief  to  his  &ther' Archidamus,  who  again  had  listened  to  the 
same  regrets  from  his  own  venerable  sire"."  In  this,  indeed, 
the  feelings  and  conduct  of  nations  in  their  collective  capacity, 
only  present  us  with  a  counterpart  to  individual  opinion.  The 
sinking  energies  of  increasing  age,  like  the  dimness  of  enfee- 
bled vision,  have  a  constant  tendency  to  deprive  passing  events 
of  their  natural  sharpness  of  outline,  and  the  broader  features 
of  their  character ;  and  we  leam  to  charge  them  with  an  indi* 
stinctness  of  form,  and  a  sombre  tameness  of  colouring,  which 
only  exists  in  the  spectator's  mind.  The  defects  of  our  own 
impaired  and  waning  organs  become  transferred  to  the  change- 
less objects  around  us ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  imagination 
recalls  the  impressions  of  earlier  life,  when  the  sense  enjoyed 

"  See  the  account  of  gir  John  Co-        "*  Schol.  in  Lyooph.  v.  177. 
nyen*  tomb  in  Gough's  Camden,  iii.        "  Mesychius  in  t.  tX;^irf^M««. 
p.  114.  "^  Plutarch.  Apophtheg.  Lacon.  17. 
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the  robust  and  healthy  action  of  youth,  the  present  is  doomed 
to  suffer  by  an  unjust  and  d^ading  contrast  Thus  also  in 
the  loigthened  vista  of  popular  tradition,  every  thing  which  is 
shrouded  in  the  obscurity  of  a  distant  age,  is  made  to  partake 
of  those  physical  and  temporal  advantages  which  the  fancy 
has  bestowed  upon  the  reign  of  Saturn  in  Hesperia*,  or  the 
joys  of  Asgard  before  the  arrival  of  the  gigantic  visitants  from 
Jotnnheim'^.  The  qualities  of  the  mind,  and  the  properties  of 
the  body,  are  then  supposed  to  share  in  the  native  vigour  of  a 
young  creation;  and  those  cherished  objects  of  man's  early 
wishes,  extreme  longevity  and  great  corporeal  strength,  are 
believed  to  be  the  enviable  lot  of  all^.  Hence  the  fictions  of 
every  country  have  agreed  in  regarding  an  unusual  exten* 
sion  of  the  thread  of  life  as  a  mark  of  divine  &vour  ';  and 

*  See  Diod.  Sic  iiL  61.  Compare  for  the  extreme  longevity  of  the  early 
akoHedod'saocoimtdr  the  golden  a^  Egyptiana;  of  Hieronymoa  for  that  of 
OpL  et  Dies,  ▼.  106,  &G.  The  comic  side  the  Phcenidana;  of  Hesiod,  Hecataeus, 
of  the  pictmv  is  to  be  Ibund  in  Athani.  &c.  for  the  Grecians ;  all  of  whom  gave 
1.  ^.  p.  267,  &c.  But  the  ancients  always  a  thousand  years  to  the  life  of  man  in 
bad  some  distant  country,  where  these  the  first  periods  of  the  world.  Archaso- 
lancied  blessings  were  still  enjoyed.  In  log.  1.  c.  S.  §  9.  For  the  same  adTan« 
die  earli^  periods,  iEthiopia  seems  to  tage  enjoyed  by  the  earW  Egyptian  kijig% 
have  been  the  name  ascribed  to  this  land  see  Diod.  Sic.  u  26,  and  compars  Pliny'a 
of  promise  (IL  i.  423.  Od.  i.  22.) ;  and  account  of  the  Arcadians  and  iEtolians, 
hence  perhaps  the  Sattimng,  thougft  some  ofwfaom  lived  three  hundred  yean, 
somewhat  sobered,  picture  gI  its  inlM-  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  4S.  The  long-lived 
bitants  giyen  by  Herodotus  iii.  c.  17-24.  JEthiopians  of  Herodotus,  who»  be  it  re* 
Later  traditions  place  the  scene  in  the  memb^red,  were  the  tallest  uid  moat 
ooontry  of  the  Hyperboreans,  a  people  beautiful  of  mankind,  usuaUy  lived  120 
eisuigiog  their  loodity  from  the  northern  years.  Herod,  in.  c.  17.  23. 
estremity  of  Asia  to  that  of  Europe,  or  "  At  the  siege  of  Troy  the  **  Pylian 
even  the  coast  of  Gaul  (compare  Diod.  sage"  was liviiijg his  third  a^.  B.  L  S50l 
Sic  2.  c  47  with  Pomponius  Mela,  3.  A  Lycian  tradition  had  assigned  to  Sar- 
c.  5.),  and  to  whom  Stnbo,  on  the  an-  pedon  a  life  of  three  ages,  as  the  fiiToa* 
thority  of  Simonides  and  Pindar,  has  rite  son  of  Jove.  Apollod.  BibL  iii.  1, 2» 
given  a  Ufe  of  a  thousand  years,  lib.  xv.  Heyne»  forgetful  that  we  are  here  on 
p.  71 1.  AnoCber  chain  of  fiction  assigns  mythic  ground,  wishes  to  follow  Dio- 
ittotfaeisleBofthe  West  (Od.iv.  563),  donis,  who  attempts  to  give  the  narrative 
and  from  hence  have  sprung  the  desciip-  an  air  of  probability,  by  making  two 
tiona  of  Homce  (Epod.  xvi.  41)9  and  Sarpedons^  agrandsire  and  his  grand* 
Flnttreh  (in  Vit.  Sertor.).  For  similar  son.  llresias  was  said  to  have  lived 
accounts  of  India  see  Cteuasap.We8eeU  seven  ages,  and  Agathardudes  more 
log's  Herod,  p.  661.  and  Pliny  vii.  2.  than  five.  (Menrs.  in  Lycophr.  v.  682.) 

*  Edda  of  Snorro  Dtsnaesaga,  12.  Noma-Gert,  as  he  lighted  the  candle 

*  JosephiuL  after  noticing  the  age  of    on  which  his  existence  depended,  said 
Noah,  cHfls  tnt  testimonies  of  Maneiho    he  was  three  hundred  years  old..  (Noma- 
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every  national  hero  has  been  endowed  with  gigantic  stature', 
and  made  to  possess  all  those  virtues  which  the '  common 
consent  of  mankind  unites  in  considering  so,  or  the  ruder  ethics 
of  an  earlier  period  have  substituted  for  such. 

With  regard  to  those  standing  types  of  popular  fiction, 
which  have  been  compared  to  the  roots  of  language,  the  his- 
tory of  their  application  in  various  periods  of  society  displays 
the  same  frequent  recurrence  of  certain  primitive  images,  and 
the  same  series  of  ever-changing  analysis  and  combination 
which  mark  the  growth  and  progress  of  language  itself.  There 
will  appear  something  fancifiil  perhaps  in  this  comparison,  yet 
the  nearer  we  investigate  it,  the  more  we  shall  feel  assured, 
that 'many  of  the  laws  which  have  governed  the  one  are 
strictly  analogous  with  those  which  have  swayed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  other;  and  that,  however  much  we  may  dispute  as 
to  the  causes  which  have  called  forth  these  important  phasno- 
mena  of  the  mind,  their  subsequent  regulation  is  considerably 
less  equivocal     The  mass  of  primitives  in  every  language, 

G«rt    Saga    in  '  MuUer's    Saga-Bib-  Gowgfather  and   Uomer*s  account  of 

UoAek^Tol.  iL  p.  IIS.)    Toke  Tokesen  Otus  and  EphialtBa,  Od.  11.  SOS.)  He 

was  also  fated  to  lire  two  am  of  man,  was  so  tall,  that  when  he  walked  through 

n>.  p.  1 17.  and  Hildebran^  the  inTin-  a  field  of  ripe  rye^  the  point  of  his  sword 

dble  champion  and  Mentor  of  Theo-  (which  was  seyen  spans  long)  might  be 

doric^  died  aged  180  or  900  years.  lb.  seen  above  the  standing  com*  f  Muller» 

278.  p.  61.)  A  hair  of  his  horse's  tau,  whidi 

"  The  sandal  of  Peneus  found  at  Gestdiewedkinf  Oluf,  measured  seven 

Chemnis   was  two  cubits  in  length,  dls.  (n>.p.  111.)    Theodoric  of  Bcnie 

Herod.  S.  c  91.    The  footstep  of  Her-  was  two  ells  broad  between  the  shoul- 

cules  shown  in  Scythia,  was  of  the  same  ders,  tall   as   aii    Eten    (giant),  and 

siie.  lb.  4.  c  82. ;  though  the  more  stronger  than  any  man  would  believe 

sober  traditions  make  his  whole  stature  who  had  not  seen  him.  (WiUdna-Sagay 

only  four  cubita  and  a  foot.  (Herod,  c  14.)    The  grave  of  Oawain  was  four* 

Ponticus  ad  Lyoophr.  v.  663.)     Lyco-  teen  feet  long,  the  reputed  stature  of 

phron  calls  Achilles  «••»  Uf^wnx^f  Caas.  Little  John.  (Ritson.)  Of  Arthur,  Hig- 

T.   86a     The  body  of  Orestes  when  den  has  said :  "  Also  have  mynde  that 

foundineasured seven  cubits.  (Herod.  1.  Arthures  chyn-bone  that  was  thenne 

c  68.)   And  for  the  large  size  of  Ajax,  (on  the  discoverr  of  his  body  at  Glaa- 

Pelops  and  Hieseus,  see  Paua.  L  35.  .  tonbury)  shewed,  was  longer  by  thre 

T.   IS.  and  Flut.  in  Vit.  c.   36.     A  ynches  than  the  le|^  and  the  knee  of  the 

Fcroe  song  says  of  Si^rdr  Ttfae  Siegfired  lengest  man,  that  was  thenne  founde. 

of  the  Nibelungen  Lied),  that  he  grew  Also  the  face  of  his  forhede,  bytweene 

more  in  one  month  than  others  did  in  hys  two  eyen,  was  a  spanne  brode." 

twelve.     (Compare  the  romance  of  Sir  Trevisa's  transl.  f.  290.  rec. 
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(eiren  in  those  whose  decided  character  gives  them  the  aspect 
of  parent  dialects)  is  well  known  to  bear  a  very  small  propor^ 
turn  to  the  wealth  of  its  vocabulary;  and  at  some  stage  of 
human  existence^  even  these  elementary  terms  must  have  be^i 
sufficient  to  express  the  wants,  and  efiect  an  iuterchange  of 
thought,  between  the  several  members  of  the  community.     As 
fresh  necessities  arose,  and  the  bounds  of  knowledge  became 
extended,  the  original  types  in  their  simple  import  would  be 
imeqnal  to  the  demands  of  every  new  occasion ;  and  hence 
the  introduction  of  a  long  roll  of  meanings  to  the  primitives, 
and  all  the  intricacies  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  which  have 
given  wealth,  dignity,  and  expression  to  language.     There  is 
however  no  fact  more  certun,  within  our  knowledge  of  the 
past  and  our  experience  of  the  present,  than  that  words  neither 
have  been  nor  are  now  invented;  but  that  they  always  have 
been  compounded  from  existing  roots  in  the  dialect  requiring 
them,  or  borrowed  fix>m  some  collateral  source;  and  for  this 
veiy  obvious  reason,   that'  any  other  mode  of  proceeding 
would  whoUy  defeat  the  only  end  for  which  language  was  in* 
tended,  the  communication  of  our  wishes,  feelings  and  opinions. 
That  the  prc^pressof  popular  fiction  hasfollowed  anearly  similar 
course,  a  slight  consideration  of  the  subject  will  tend  to  assure 
'us.     The  extraordinary  process  already  alluded  to,  which,  by 
endowing  inanimate  objects  with  sense,  feeling,  and  spirituality, 
robs  man  of  his  proudest  distinction,  is  no  new  creation  of  ele- 
mentary forms  previously  unknown,  but  a  simple  transference 
of  peculiar  properties,  the  characteristics  of  a  more  perfect  class 
<^  beings,  to  others  less  perfectly  constituted.    The  prophetic 
ship,  the  grateful  ant,  the  courteous  tree",  et  hoc  genus  omne^ 
are  none  of  them  subjected  to  any  mutation  in  their  physical 
qualities;  they  merely  receive  an  additional  grant  of  certain 

*  See  Grimm's  Kinder-  und  Haus-Marchen  and  MuUer's  Saga-Bibliotbek, 
VOL.  I.  C 
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ethieal  attributes,  which,  like  secondaiy  meanings  in  hinguage^ 
enlarge  their  power  without  varying  their  natural  appearance. 
Even  the  personification  of  iinmaterial  things,  though  ap- 
proaching nearest  to  the  plastic  nature  ot  a  really  creative 
power,  is  but  an  extension  of  the  same  principle.  For  though 
in  these  the  external  forms  be  wholly  supplied  by  the  fancy, 
the  inherent  qualities  of  the  thing  personified  fiunish  the  out-^ 
line  of  all  its  moral  endowments ;  and  the  contrast  between  the 
abstract  property  in  its  original  state,  and  the  living  image 
representing  it,  is  not  more  striking  than  between  the  diffia- 
rent  objects  which  are  expressed  in  language  by  one  common 
symbol^.  The  wildest  eflforts  of  the  imagination  can  only 
exhibit  to  us  a  fi:esh  combination  of  well-known  types  drawn 
firom  the  store-house  of  nature;  and  it  is  the  propriety  of  the 
new  arrangement,  the  felicitous  juxtaposition  of  the  stranger 
elements  in  their  novel  relation  to  each  other,  which  maAs  the 
genius  of  the  artist,  which  fixes  the  distance  between  a  Boo- 
cacio  and  a  Troveur,  a  Shakespeare  and  a  Brooke"^.  The 
same  chaste  economy  which  has  regulated  the  devdopment 
of  language,  is  equally  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  popular 
fiction;  and,  like  the  vocabulary  of  a  nation  once  supplied 
with  a  stock  of  appropriate  imagery,  all  its  subsequent  addi- 
tions seem  to  have  arisen  in  very  slow  prc^^sion.  For  this 
we  must  again  refer  to  the  prevailing  state  of  society  and  the* 
condition  of  those  common  agents  by  whom  both  subjects  have 
been  fostered.  The  more  d^aded  the  intellectual  culture 
of  a  nation  upon  its  first  appearance  in  history,  the  poorer 
will  be  found  its  vo<»bulary,  with  reference  to  the  innate  re- 
sources of  the  language;  and  the  subsequent  wealth  of  every 
dialect  will  be  discovered  to  have  been  attendant  upon  the  pro- 

"  The  burning  lava  of  JEtna  was  a  cat,  doc,  hone,  &c. 

made  the  tjpe  of  Tsfphsus's  fury ;  but  "  See  Brooke's  poem  on  the  sul^Ject  of 

the  contrast  here  is  not  greater,  tiian  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  Malone's 

between  Aose  objects  of  domestic  use  speare. 
wfaicli  are  named  after  animals,  such  as 
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gress  of  civilizatkm,  and  the  acquisition  of  new  ideas".    The 
patrons  ci  popular  fiction,  as  the  very  name  implies,  belong 
to  that  class  of  the  communitjr  which,  amid  all  the  changes 
and  revolutions  that  are  operating  around  it,  always  retains  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  primitive  characteristics.     Among 
diese  may  be  reckoned  the  narrow  circle  of  its  necessities  in 
the  use  of  language  and  expression,  and  the  modest  demands 
of  its  intellectual  tastes,  so  opposite  to  that  later  epicurism  of 
tfie  mind,  a  refined  and  learned  taste^  which  is  only  to  be  ap- 
peased by  an  unceasing  round  of  novelties.     Unacquainted 
with  the  feverish  joys  occasioned  by  the  use  of  strong  and  firesh 
excitements,  popular  taste  only  asks  for  a  repetition  of  its  fa* 
vourite  themes;  and,  blest  with  the  pure  and  limited  wants  of 
infimqr,  it  listens  to  the  ^<  twice-told  tale"  with  the  eagerness 
and  simplicity  of  a  child.     It  is  on  this  principle  that  every 
country  in  Europe  has  invested  its  popular  fictions  with  the 
same  common  marvels;  that  all  acknowledge  the  agency  of 
thelifidess  productions  of  nature;  the  intervention  of  the  same 
supernatural  machineiy ;  the  existence  of  elves,  fidries,  d warfe, 
^ants,  witches  and  enchanters;  the  use  of  spells,  charms  and 
amulets ;  and  all  those  highly-gifted  objects,  of  whatever  form 
or  name,  whose  attributes  refiite  every  principle  of  human  ex- 
perience, which  are  to  conceal  the  possessor's  person,  anni- 
hilate the  bounds  of  space,  or  command  a  gratification  of  all  our 
wishes.    These  are  the  constantly-recurring  types  which  em- 
bdOish  the  pcqpular  tale,  which  heace  have  been  transferred  to 
the  more  laboured  pages  of  romance;  and  which,  fiur  fix>m  owing 
their  first  appearance  in  Europe  to  the  Arabic  conquest  of 
SpaiDf  or  the  migration  of  Odin  to  Scandinavia,  are  known 
to  have  been  current  on  its  eastern  verge  long  anterior  to  the 


■  **yai  0a  des  i66es  nouTeUes;  fl  a    tiona,**  says  Montesquieu  in  the  Adner- 
bien  fidln  trouTcr  de«  nouveaux  mots,  oo    tisement  to  his  Esprit  des  Loiz. 
danaer  aux  andens  de  nouTeUes  accep- 

C2 
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sera  of  legitimate  history ''.  The  Nereids  of  antiquity,  tlie 
daughters  of  the  ^'  sea-born  seer/'  are  evidently  the  same  with 
the  Mermaids  of  the  British  and  Northern  shores ;  the  habi- 
tations of  both  are  fixed  in  crystal  caves,  or  coral  palaces,  be- 
neath the  waters  of  the  ocean ;  and  they  are  alike  distingoished 
for  their  partialities  to  the  human  race,  and  their  prophetic 
powers  in  disclosing  the  events  of  futurity.  The  Naiads  only 
difier  in  name  from  the  Nixen^  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia 
(Nisser),  or  the  Water-Elves  of  our  countryman  JEVvic;  and 
the  Nomse,  who  wove  the  web  of  life  and  sang  the  fortunes  of 
the  illustrious  Helga,  are  but  the  same  companions  who  at- 
tended Ilithyia  at  the  births  of  lamos  and  Hercules^.  Indeed 
so  striking  is  the  resemblance  between  these  divinities  and 
the  Grecian  Moerae,  that  we  not  only  find  them  officiating  at 
the  birth  of  a  hero,  conferring  upon  him  an  amulet  which 
is  to  endow  him  with  a  charmed  existence,  or  cutting  short 
the  thread  of  his  being,  but,  like  their  prototype  or  parallel^ 
varying  in  their  number — from  three  to  nine, — as  they  figure 
in  their  various  avocations,  of  Nomas  or  Valkyriar,  as  Parcae 
or  Muses ^.     In  the  Highland  Urisks%  the  Russian   Le- 

'  It  will  be  felt,  that  this  intricate  and  floo^,  or  dressing  their  hair  in  the  meads 
€0^0118  subject  could  only  be  generally  beside  a  running  stream.  Mone*s  con- 
noticed  here.  More  ample  sources  o{  tinuation  of  Creuzer*s  Symbolik,  yoI.  i. 
information  are  to  be  found  in  the  pre-  p.  145. 

fece  and  notes  to  the  Kinder-  und  Haus-  *  Compare  Helga  quitha  hin  fyrsta* 

M'arcben  of  Messrs.  Jacob  and  Wflliam  in  Ssmund's  Edda,  with  Pindar  01.  vL 

Grimm,  Sir  W.  Scott's  Essay  on  the  72.  and  Anton.  Liberalis,  c.  29. 

Faeries  of  Popular  Superstition,  (Min^.  ^  A  further  illustration  of  this  sub- 

stzdsy,  vol.  ii.)  and  some  useful  coUec-  ject  must  also  be  reserved  for  a  future 

tions  in  Brand's  Popular   Antiquities,  publication. 

ToL  n.     A  further  consideration  of  the  *^  The  Urisk  has  a  figure  between  a 

subject  is  reserved  for  another  occasion;  goat  and  a  man ;  in  short,  precisely  that 

when  the  authorities  for  some  opinions,  of  a  Grecian  Sa^..— Notes  to  the  Lady 

which  may  vgipeut  either  too  bold  or  pa»  of  the  Xiake»  p.  S56.  Tliere  are  few  anti- 

radozical,  and  which  could  not  be  intro-  quarian  subjects  requiring  more'revisioii 

duced  here,  wiU  be  given  at  length.  than  the  modem  nomenclature  of  thif 

*  The  Russian  Kusalkis  belong  to  sylvan  family.     This  confusion  of  ch»- 

the  same  family.    They  are  represented  racter  and  name  is  no  where  more  appa- 

as  a  race  of  beautiful  virgins,  with  long  rent  than  in  the  account  of  the  ancient 

green  hair,  living  in  lakes  and  rivers,  monuments  in  the  British  Museum.  Tlie 

and  who  were  generally  seen  swinging  Grecian  Satyr  is  perfectly  human  in  the 

on  the  branches  of  trees,  bathing  in  the  lower  extremities  of  his  person ;  but  the 
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sciiies^,  and  the  Pomeranian  or  Wendish  Berstucs^,  we  per- 
ceive the  same  sylvan  family,  who,  under  the  name  of  Panes  and 
Panisci,  presided  over  the  fields  and  forests  of  Arcadia.  The 
general  meetings  of  the  first  were  held  on  Ben-Venew,  like  the 
biennial  assembly  of  the  Fauns  on  mount  Parnassus ;  and  the 
Sclavonian  hunter  invoked  the  assistance  of  his  Zlebc^^^  the 
Finn  of  his  Wainamoinen^,  and  the  Laplander  of  his  Stor- 
junkare^,  with  the  same  solemnity  as  that  with  which  the  Greek 

Fanes  (for  Uie  ancients  acknowledged  divided  by  some  chroniclers  into  Pom- 
more  than  one  Pan,  as  well  as  more  than  merania  and  Vandalia,  an  arrangement 
one  Silenus)  and  Panisd  preserved  the  which  has  caused  the  inhabitants  of  the 
legs  and  thighs  of  a  goat  latter  to  be  confounded  with  the  Teu* 
*  These  Russian  divinities  had  a  hu>  tonic  invaders  of  the  Empire.  The  term 
man  body,  horns  on  the  head,  project-  in  the  text  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
ing  pointed  ears,  and  a  bushy  b^d.  German  to  avoid  this  inaccuracy ;  but 
Below  tfaey  were  formed  like  a  goat.  Trevisa  has  shown  that  there  was  a  name 
rCompare  the  well-known  group  of  for  it  in  England :  "  Wyntlandia,  that 
Pan  and  Olympus  in  the  Villa  Albard,  ilonde  is  by-west  Denmark,  and  is  a  bar- 
and  the  representations  of  the  same  sul>-  ren  londe ;  and  men  [go  there]  out  of 
ject  in  the  Htture  d'Ercolano.)  They  byleve,  they  selle  wynde  to  the  sbypmen 
had  the  power  of  changing  their  stature  that  come  to  theyr  portes  and  havenes,  as 
as  they  pleased.  When  they  walked  it  were  closed  under  knottes  of  tfarede. 
dirougfa  the  grass,  they  were  just  seen  .  And  as  the  knottes  be  unknytte  the  wynde 
above  it;  in  walking  through  forests,  wexe  at  theyr  wylle.**  f.32.  In  all  their 
dieir  heads  ranged  above  the  highest  attributes,  die  Berstucs  appeair  to  have 
trees.  Woods  uid  groves  were  conso-  been  the  same  with  the  Russian  Les- 
crated  to  them,  and  no  one  dared  oflfend  chies. 

them,  as  they  excited  in  the  culprit's  ^  The  head  of  the  Berstucs  was  Zle- 
mind  the  most  appalling  terrors,  or  in  a  bog,  usually  explained  The  angry  god. 
feigned  voice  seduced  him  through  un-  Frencel  de  Diis  Soraborum  et  aUorum 
known  wajrs  to  their  caves,  where  they  Slavorum  ap.  Hofihiann  Script.  Rer. 
tickled  him  to  death.  Mone,  p.  143.  Lusat  torn.  ii.  p.  234-6.  Care  must  be 
Among  the  Finns  these  practices  were  taken  not  to  confound  them  with  the 
attributed  to  a  god  Lekkio  and  a  goddess  Prussian  dwarfs,  called  Barstuck  ;  and 
Ajataa.  Hie  first  assmned  the  form  of  who  perhaps  have  usurped  a  name  which 
a  man,  dog,  crow,  or  some  other  bird,  designates  their  form  rather  than  tlieir 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  terror ;  and  occupation.  In  Durham  and  Newcastle, 
the  latter  led  the  traveller  astray.  lb.  59.  the  English  Puck  is  called  Bar-quest. 
Hie  reader  will  not  fail  to  recognise  in  ^  Wunambinen  was  the  inventor  of 
this  the  Panic  terrors  of  the  Arcadian  the  kandele  (a  stringed  instrument  play- 
god  ;  and  to  be  reminded  of  the  Olym-  ed  like  the  guitar),  and  the  author  of 
pian  invocation,  which  called  Pan  Rhea's  all  inventions  which  have  benefited  the 
mSm  «'«M'«}««'«y.  Find.  Frag.  ap.  Aristot.  human  race.  He  was  implored  by 
Rhetor,  ii.  24.  The  irritable  tempera-  the  hunter,  the  fisherman  and  the  bird- 
ment  of  these  sylvan  deities  is  also  com-  catcher,  to  play  upon  his  kandele,  that 
mon  to  their  parallel.  Theocritus,  Id.  i.  the  game  might  fall  into  their  nets. 
V.  15.  Mone,  54. 

^  The  worship  of  these  deities  appears  *  This  name  has  been  borrowed  from 

to  have  been  common  to  all  the  Sclavo-  the  Norwegians.     In  Tomea  Lapland 

nic  tribes  situated  between  the  Vistula  the  same  deity  is  called  Seite.     He  is 

and  the  Elbe.     This  district  has  been  supreme  lord  of  the  whole  animal  ere- 
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implored  the  aid  of  the  *^  shaggy  god  of  Aicady/'  Another  fSea- 
tnre  in  the  national  creed  of  the  same  moontainous  district  of 
Greeoey  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  ballad  of  the  Elfin-Gray^; 
and  if  the  testhnony  of  lEiMcj  in  his  translation  of  Dryadea 
by  Wudu-EIfen,  is  to  be  received  as  any  thing  more  than  a 
learned  exercise^,  the  same  notion  mnst  have  prevailed  in  this 
comitry.  But  the  collection  from  whence  the  ballad  allnded 
to  has  been  taken,  the  Danish  Kiaempe-Viser,  contains  more 
than  this  single  example  of  such  a  belief;  and  the  reader  will 
find  bdow^  a  local  tradition,  preserved  in  Germany,  which 
will  remind  him  of  the  conversation  between  Persebius  and  an 


ation  (with  tbe  ocoeption  of  the  human  on  it;  forfirom  thence  they  have  no  power 

face),  and  patron  of  hunting,  fishing,  to  remove  us.'    To  this  the  boor  replied 

&C.  He  fineauently  appears  to  the  fisher-  with  his  wonted  diurlishnesB,  *  Pooh ! 

men  &C  of  Lule&  Lapmark,  dressed  pooh!  of  what  use  can  it  be?  how  can 

like  a  Norwegian  nobleman  in  black,  of  the  crosses  help  you  ?  I  shall  do  no  such 

a  tall  and  commanding  figure,  with  the  thing  to  please  you,  indeed.*  Upon  thw 

feet  of  a  bird,  and  with  a  gun  on  his  the  wyfie  flew  upon  him,  and  squeeied 

shoulder.  His  appearance  never  fiuls  to  him  so  forcibly  that  he  became  ill  after 

produce  a  succosful  fisheiy  or  chase,  it,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  stout  fdU 

Mone,  36*  low.  Such  wyfies,  and  eren  mannikinsy 

^  See  the  Notes  to  the  Lady  of  the  are  said  to  dwell  upon  that  heath,  under 

Lake.  the  ground,  or  in  obscure  parts  of  the 

*  It  may  be  ouestioned,  whether  this  forest,  and  to  have  holes,  in  which  they 
catalogue  of  iElfiic's  (dun-elfen,  berg-  lie  on  green  moss,  as  indeed  thqr  ere 
elfen,munt-elfen,fdd-elfen,wudu-elfen,  said  to  be  clothed  all  over  with  moss." 
ssB-elfen,  water-elfen,)  ever  obtained  a  Prsetorius  says,  he  heard  this  story  fiom 
circulation  among  the  people.  It  is  at  an  old  dame,  who  knew  the  before- 
least  rendered  extremely  suspicious  by  mentioned  Hans  Krepel,  and  adds,  the 
its  strict  accordance  with  the  import  <n  time  of  day  was  a  [littlej  after  noon,  an 
the  Grecian  names.  hour  not  usually  devoted  to  labour,  be- 

*  <<  A  peasant  named  Hans  Krepel,  cause  at  such  a  time  "  this  sort  of  di»» 
being  one  day  at  work  on  a  heath  near  blerie  frequently  occurs.**  Anthropo- 
Salsburg,  'a  little  wild  or  moss-wyfie*  demus  Flutonicus,  Magdeburg  16^. 
appeared  to  him^  and  b^ged  that  on  voL  ii.  p.  S31.  For  this  superstitious 
leaving  his  labour  he  woum  cut  three  attention  to  silence  at  noon,  see  Hieo* 
crosses  on  the  last  tree  he  hewed  down,  critus,  Id.  i.  v.  15.;  and  for  the  persecu- 
Hiis  request  the  man  neglected  to  com-  tion  of  the  Nymphs  bT  Pan,  the  romance 
ply  with.  On  the  following  day  sheap-  of  Lonsus,  p^  63.  ed.  Villoison,  where 
peered  again,  saying,  *  Ah !  my  man,  why  it  is  said  of  him,  wmv$rM  }^  «u)(«vrf  ^. 
did  you  not  cut  the  three  crosses  yester-  ar«*  tM;^Xi7ii,  ^  *Btnf»n>-i^t  Hvftfrntg  w^iy- 
day  ?  It  would  have  been  of  service  both  ftmrm,  wm^xm*  llie  passage  relative  to 
to  me  and  yourself.  In  the  evenings  and  the  Hamadryad,  who  threatened  Per»- 
e^edally  at  nig^ht,  we  are  constantly  bius  with  the  consequences  of  neglecting 
hunted  by  the  wild  huntsmen,  and  are  to  prop  the  falling  oak,  in  which  she  live{ 
obliged  to  allow  them  to  worry  us,  unless  is  to  bie  found  in  the  SchoL  to  Apollon. 
we  can  reach  one  of  these  trees  with  a  cross  Rhod.  ii.  v.  479. 
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Hamadryad*  How  fiurtbeDuergaroftheEdda  were  originally 
distinet  from  a  similar  dass  of  dwarfish  agents^  who  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  popular  creed  of  every  Ekiropean  nation,  eai^ 
not  now  be  precisely  ascertained^.  The  earliest  memorials 
of  them  in  the  fictions  of  Germany  and  ScondinaTia,  present 
ns  with  the  same  metaUurgic  divinities  who  in  the  mythology 
of  HeDus  were  known  by  the  various  names  of  Cabiri,  H^ 
phsestiy  Telchines,  and  Idaean  Dactyli^.  In  the  other  countries 
of  Europe^  the  traces  of  their  existence  as  a  s^Murate  dasfl^ 

*  The  Northern  tnditioiis  relatiTe  to  yoathful  Curetcsy  Corybantet  fad  Bio- 
tfie  Dneigtfy  ue  amoiig  the  most  ob-  seuri,  a  confuaon  arose  in  the  nomcn- 
acore  pointB  df  £ddaic  late,  and  are  too  dature  of  them  which  wholly  baffied  the 
important  to  be  disouned  in  a  note,  attelnpts  of  Strabo  to  reduce  into  a  sy- 
Their  iwidence  in  atonea  aeema  to  be  a  stem.  See  the  tenth  book  of  Ihiageogia- 
portion  of  the  same  belief  which  gave  ^er,  under  the  head  oflheologoumena. 
viae  to  the  xUtt  ift^f^tt  of  antiquity.  llieDwaxf  of  anpent  mythology  is  per- 
The  author  of  the  Orphic  poem  on  stones  haps  best  representedon  dieooins  of  Cos- 
mentions  one  in  the  possession  of  He-  syniywfaerethefitfurecloselyacoordswith 
lenus,  which  not  only  uttered  oracular*  thedesciiptipn  en  the  mining  dwaif  given 
responses,  but  was  perceived  to  breathe,  by  Frsstorius,  L  p.  S43.  Another  repr^ 
ret,  339  et  seq.  Fhotiua  (oolL  243.  setttation,  from  the  creed  of  Egypt,  may 
p.l068yfrom  thelifeof  IsidorosbyDa-  be  seen  among  the  terracottas  of  the 
masdus)  mentions  another  in  the  poa-  British  Museum,  No.  42.  Mr.  Coombe 
session  of  a  certain  Eusd^ius.  This  was  calls  **  this  short  nahed  human  figure  *' 
a  meteoric  stone,  which  had  fallen  jGrom  Osiris;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
heaTen.  On  being  asked  to  what  daily  that  it  eihibtts  thedwarfish  god  of  Menu 
it  belonged,  it  replied,  Oenn»us— a  phis,  whose  deformity  excited  the  scorn 
0pd  wofsmped  at  the  Syrian  Heliopolis,  and  ridicule  of  Cambyses.  Thia  deity. 
Others  were  said  to  be  subject  to  Saturn,  whether  we  call  him  Fhthaa  or  He* 
Jupiter,  tiie  Sun,  &c.  (For  this  notion  phastus,  resembled  in  his  person  the 
of  the  dsmons  being  the  subordinate  Pataeci  or  tutelary  divinities  <^Fhenici% 
followers  of  some  svmerior  god,  whose  to  whom  Heroaotus  has  assigned  the 
name  they  bore,see  Fiutarch  da  Defectu  figure  of  a  pygmy  nun.  (Thalia,  c  37.) 
Orac.  21.)  This  will  serve  to  illustrate  "Ae  attributeson  this  and  a  similar  mo- 
the  acooimt  given  by  Pausanias  of  the  nument  may  be  easily  accounted  for. 
durty  stones  at  Pharie,  each  of  which  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  learning 
was  inscribed  with  the  name  of  some  the  esteem  in  which  these  divinities  were 
god.  (viL  c.  22. )  Damascius  thought  held  in  the  ancient  world,  may  consult  a 
the  stone  in  question  to  be  under  divine,  treatise  '*  On  the  Deities  of  Ssmothrace  ** 
Isidorus  only  demoniacal,  influence,  by  Mr.von  Schelling,  a  gentleman  chiefly 
Photius  treats  the  whole  story  as  a  mere  known  in  Europe  for  his  philosophical 
piece  of  jug^eff .  Plato,  however,  has  works,  but  who  is  known  to  his  mends 
said,  that  meselithic  orades  were  of  the  forhiseztensiveeruditionineverybianch 
same  antiquity  as  that  of  the  oak  at  Do-  ofandentand  modem  learning,  andwho^ 
dona.  Phsednis  276.  amonf  the  numerous  virtues  that  adorn 

"  The  spirit  of  later  times,  with  its  cha^  his  private  character,  is  pardcularly  di- 

lacteristic  tendency  of  studying  beauty  stingiiished  for  his  hospitsHty  to  the 

of  form  in  all  its  imagery,  having  con-  '<  stranger,  who  sojourns  in  a  foreign 

verted  these  andent  deities  into  the  land.*' 
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chiefly  occupied  in  the  labours  of  the  forge,  are  not  so  clearly 
defined ;  and  if  a  few  scattered  traditions^  seem  to  &vour  a 
contrary  opinion,  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  have  been  more 
frequently  confounded  with  a  kindred  race,  the  Brownies  or 
Fairies.  The  former,  as  is  well  known,  are  the  same  dimi- 
nutive beings  with  the  Lares  of  Latium,  an  order  of  ben^cent 
spirits,  whom  Cicero®  has  taught  us  to  consider  as  nearly 
identical  with  the  Grecian  Daemon.  In  Germany  they  have 
received  a  long  catalogue  of  appellations,  all  descriptive  of 
their  form,  their  disposition,  or  their  dress;  but  whether  mark- 
ed by  the  title  of  Gutichen,  Brownie,  Lar,  or  Daemon,  we  ob- 
serve in  all  the  same  points  of  general  resemblance ;  all  have 
been  alike  r^arded  as  the  guardians  of  the  domestic  hearth, 
the  awarders  of  prosperity,  and  the  averters  of  evil;  and  the 
author  of  the  Orphic  Hymn  endows  the  particular  Daemon  of 
his  invocation  with  the  same  attributes  that  are  given  by  Hil- 
debrand  to  the  whole  tribe  of  Gutichens  or  <^  gude  neigh- 
bours**." The  English  Puck,  the  Scottish  Bogle,  the  French 
Esprit  Follet,  or  Goblin— the  Gobelinus  of  monkish  Latinity 
•— «nd  the  German  Kobold,  are  only  varied  names  for  the 
Grecian  Kobalus^*;  whose  sole  delight  consisted  in  perplexing 
the  human  race,  and  calling  up  those  harmless  terrors  that  con^ 

"  Essay  on  the  Faeries  of  popular  Su-  of  Robin  Goodfellow.  In  Tceland,  Puki 

perstition,  p.  163.  is  regarded  as  an  evil  sprite ;  and  in  the 

^  **  Quanquam  enim  Dasmon  latius  language  of  that  country  **  at  pukra  ** 

patere  quodam  modo  videatur,  non  du-  means  both  to  make  a  murmuring  noise, 

bito  tamen  quin  melius  sit,  Larem,quam  and  to  steal  clandestinely.     The  names 

Dffimonem  vertere,  ut  sit  species  pro  of  these  spirits  seem  to  have  originated 

genere."  De  Universitate.  in  their  boisterous  temper.   •*  Spuken/' 

■*  Hymn  72.   and  Hildebrand  vom  Germ.,  to  make  a  noise;  "spog,"  Dan., 

Hexenwerke,  p.  Sia  obstreperous  mirth ;    ««  pukke/*    Dan. 

**  See  the  Scholiast  to  Aristopb.  Flut.  to  boast,  scold.  The  Gennans  use  «  po- 

T.  279.  The  English  and  Scottish  terms  chen  "   in    the  same  Bgurative  sense, 

are  the  same  as  the  German  "  Spuk,**and  though  literally  it  means  to  strike,  beat, 

the  Danish  "Spogelse,"  without  the  siM-  and  is  the  same  with  our  poke.    In  Dit- 

lant  asphration.    These  words  are  gene-  marsh,  the  brownie,  or  domestic  fairy, 

ral  names  for  any  kind  of  spirit,  and  cor-  is  called   Nitsche-Puk.     ITie  French 

respond  to  the  «*  Pouk"  of  Piers  Plouh-  •*  gobelin"  seems  to  spring  either  from  a 

man.    In  Danish  "  spog  "  means  a  joke,  diminutive— Koboldein  ?  or  a  feminine 

Irick  or  prank ;  and  hence  the  character  termination,  Koboldinn? 
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stantly  hover  round  the  minds  of  the  timid.  To  excite  the 
wrath,  indeed,  of  this  mischievous  spirit,  was  attended  with 
fatal  consequences  to  the  luckless  objects  who  rashly  courted 
it;  and  Prsetorius  (L  p.  14*0.)  has  preserved  a  notice  of  his 
cruelty  to  some  miners  of  St  Anneberg,  to  whom  he  ap- 
peared under  the  guise  of  the  Scottish  Kelpie,  with  a  horse's 
head,  and  whom  he  destroyed  by  his  pestiferous  breath.  The 
midnight  depredators  mentioned  by  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  who 
oppressed  the  sleeper,  injured  his  person,  despoiled  his  pro- 
perty, and  bore  off  his  children,  are  either  confounded  by  that 
worthy  chronicler  withr  the  separate  characters  of  the  Ephi* 
akes  and  Lamia ;  or  the  local  creed  of  some  particular  spot 
had  concentrated  in  his  day  the  propensities  of  both  in  one 
personage.  The  numerous  tales  gathered  by  Praetorius  ob- 
serve the  classical  distinctions  of  antiquity ;  with  them  it  is 
the  Incubus  or  Alp,  who  causes  those  painful  sensations  du- 
ring sleep,  which  the  ancient  physicians  have  so  aptly  termed 
the  nocturnal  epilepsy;  and  it  is  the  same  race  of  mis-shapen 
old  hags  with  the  Lamiae  of  Gervase",  who,  like  the  ancient 
Lamia  larvata,  alternately  terrify  and  carry  away  the  infant 
from  his  cradle. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  whose  Essay  *^  on  the  Faeries  of 
Popular  Superstition"  the  preceding  notice  of  the  I^Amise 

"  With  this  class  must  also  be  reckon-  has  said :  *'  Nam  erunt  Lamiae  spectra  in 

cd  tha  Gyre-CarUne,  or  mother-witch  formosarum  mulierum  fignram  confor- 

of  Scotland,  whose  name  is  so  expres-  mata,  quio  adolescentes  formosos  volup- 

siveof  her  character  (gyr-falcon,  ger-  tatibusdeliniebantydumeosdevorarent." 

hoondy  Tre^sa).  Etymoloff.  S.  Lat.  in  Lamia.  Compare 

Thair  dwelt  ane  grit  Gjre-Carling,  in  ^iao  DicSorus's  account  of  the  queen 

awld  Betokis  hour,  o^  Libyssa,  1.  xx.  p.  754.     Vossius  has 

That   levit    upoun    Christiane    menis  likewise  shown  that  the  same  notion  was 

flesche^  and  rewheids  unleipit.  current  in  Judaa.    There  is  one  dr- 

In  this  she  becomes  identiiied  with  the    ^^^^  l^^^  ^^  *^  ^^^?^^ 
iluJ?-S«cU^oody-bones"  of  the    ^^bne,  which  runs  through  aU  my- 

English   nursery.     In  the  fiction  on  *""*°By' 

which  the  beautiful  ballad  of  Glenfinlas  i^„g  or  Betok  was  bom 

b  founded,  we  hare  the  poeUc  varuon  gcho  (the  G.  Carlinc)  bred  ofanacome, 

of  her  character  \  and  of  which  Vossius 
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recorded  by  Gervase  has  been  takcD,  has  also  extracted  frood 
the  Physica  Curiosa  of  Schott,  a  Frisian  account  of  the  same 
destructive  tribe,  where  a  similar  confusion  appears  to  prevail^ 
though  with  a  different  class  of  spirits.  **  In  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Lotharius,  in  8S0»  says  Schott»  many  spectres  infested 
Friesland,  particularly  the  white  nymphs  of  the  andents,  which 
the  modems  den<xninate  witte  mven^  who  inhabited  a  subteiv 
raneous  cavern,  formed  in  a  wonderful  manner,  without  human 
art,  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain.  These  were  accustomed 
to  surprize  benighted  travellers,  shepherds  watching  their  herds 
and  flocks,  and  women  newly  delivered,  with  their  duldren; 
and  convey  them  into,  their  caverns,  from  which  subterraneous 
murmurs,  the  cries  of  children,  the  groans  and  lamentations 
of  men,  and  sometimes  imperfect  words  and  all  kinds  of  mu- 
sical sounds  were  heard  to  proceed.''  Divested  of  the  colour- 
ing which  seems  to  identify  these  spectres  *^  with  the  &iries  of 
popular  opinion,"  a  parallel  fiction  is  related  by  Antonius 
liberalis  (c.  8.)  in  his  account  of  Sybaris,  to  whom  others 
gave  the  more  appropriate  tide  of  Lamia ;  and,  with  a  change 
of  sex  in  the  agent,  the  same  idea  is  found  in  the  curious 
narratives  of  Pausanias  and  ^lian,  relative  to  the  ^^dark 
daemon"  or  hero  of  Temessa^.    The  earliestrmemorial .  of 

"*  Vid.  ^lian.  Hist  tuL  c.  18.  Fau-  rival  of  the  dsmon,  a  struggle  ensued, 

sanias,  vi.  6.     The  people  of  Temessa  from  which  the  latter  made  his  escape 

haTing  slain  a  companion  of  Ulysses,  and  fot  ever,  by  anking  into  the  sea. 

(who  had  Tiolated  the  diastity  of  a  vxr-  "Hie  ravages  of  Grendel  appear  to  have 

gin,)  his  spirit  sought  revenge,  by  car-  been  prompted  by  the  death  of  an  uncle, 

rying  slaughter  and  destruction  into  Hroihgar  (in  whose  palace  the  spirit's 

every  house  and   the  whole  country  nightly  incursions  ore  made)  and  his 

round.     The    I^rtfaian   oracle  recom-  oouncfl  vainly  implore  the  powers  of 

mended  the  erection  of  a  temple,  the  hell  (it  is  a  Christian  who  thus  deni>- 

consecration  of  a  grove,  and  an  annual  minates  the  gods  of  the  heathen  lung) 

sacrifice  of  tlie  fairest  virgin  in  Temessa,  for  the  means  of  commuting  the  deadly 

as  the  only  means  of  appeasing  the  feud.     The  intelligenoe  reaches  Beo» 

angry  spirit.     This  was  done.     On  one  vnilf,  a  champion  idio  had  acquirad  an 

of  these  occasions,  an  Olympian  victor  extensive  reputation  by  his   vietoriea 

named  Euthymus,  inspired  by  mingled  over  the  nicors  or  nicen»  a  species  of  sea 

feeUnp^  of  love  and  compassion  for  the  monster  of  which  many  fid>les  are  cur- 

beautiful  victim,  resolved  on  effecting  rent  at  the  presoit  day  in  Iceland,  and 

her  rescue ;  and  having  awaited  the  ar«  who,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  berserkr,  un- 
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tkem  la  Eoiqpean  fibtioii  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  poem  of  Beowul£  In  this  curious  repository  of  genuine 
Northern  traditicHly  by  fiff  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  work  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  hero's  combats  with 
a  male  and  female  spirit,  whose  nightly  ravages  in  the  hall  of 
Hrothgar  are  marked  by  all  the  atrocities  of  the  Grredan 
fiible. 

Under  the  comprehensive  name  of  Fairy,  almost  every 
member  of  the  preceding  catalogue  has  been  indiscriminately 
minted  in  the  living  recitals  dT  the  cotter^s  &mily  cirde^  and 
the  iH*inted  collections  of  our  pc^uhur  tales.  A  slight  atten- 
tion^  however,  to  the  distinctive  marks  established  in  the 
ancient  world,  will  easily  remedy  the  con&sion;  and  few 
readers  wiU  require  to  be  told,  that  the  fairies  who  attend  the 
birth  and  fiMretell  the  fortunes  of  a  hero  or  heroine^  who 
connect  the  destinies  of  some  &voured  object  with  the  ob- 
servance of  a  command  or  the  preservation  of  an  amulet,  are 
the  venerable  Parcas  of  antiquity.  The  same  rule  will  hold 
good  of  the  rest ;  and  it  therefore  only  remains  to  notice  the 
Fairy  of  romance,  and  the  Elf  or  Fairy  of  the  mountain-heath. 
The  former  has  been  considered  to  have  derived  her  origin 
from  the  same  country  which  has  supplied  us  with  the  name. 
For  this  hypothesis  there  is  better  reason  than  usually  attaches 
itself  to  the  solution  of  an  antiquarian  problem  by  the  etymo- 
logist; and  Warton  has  already  shown  that  the  titles  of  the 
most  distinguished  in  European  romance  are  borrowed  almost 
to  the  letter  from  the  fables  of  the  East  The  Persian  Mergian 
and  Urganda  have  unquestionably  furnished  Italian  poetry 
with  its  Morgana  and  Urganda ;  and  there  is  considerable  plau- 

dmakes  die  teak  of  flubdniiig  Grendel  UbenUs.    It  may  be  worth  noticing 

Itmnepufelcnreof  gloiy.  Tbeiesultin  that  a  pictuie  praierred  at  Tcmeasa, 

both  frbleais  die  aunet  The  dai^daBmon  lepraeenting  the  combat  of  Euthymiu, 

ia  wonted  and  anka  mto  a  Uke,  where  he  exhibited  the  dsmon  clothed  in  a  wolf- 

aAerwaids  la  found  dead  of  his  wounds,  skin,  and  the  name  of  the  northern  hero 

The  female  spsiit  is  Giendel's  mother's^  is  Beo-wulf>  the  wolf-tamer, 
who  aaswen  to  the  description  of  A. 
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sibility  in  the  assertion^,  that  the  Peri  of  the  former  country 
has  been  transmitted  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabic.  But 
uniformity  of  name,  even  admitting  an  identity  of  character, 
is  insufficient  to  prove  that  the  idea  attached  to  the  new  appel- 
lative is  of  no  older  date  in  the  country  to  which  it  has  been 
transferred  than  the  period  when  the  stranger  tenn  was  first 
introduced.  The  Pelasgain  priesthood  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  Egyptian  titles  for  the  unnamed  divinities  of  Hellenic 
worship,  on  discovering  that  their  secret  had  been  divulged ; 
and  the  adoration  of  the  Baetyli  precedes  the  annals  of  authentic 
history  in  Greece,  while  the  name  is  of  foreign  extraction,  and 
evidently  borrowed  at  a  very  late  period.  If  therefore  the  En- 
glish '  fairy,'  or  the  French  *  faerie,'  have  been  imported  from 
the  East,  the  term  itself  must  be  of  comparatively  recent  date ; 
though  the  popular  notion  respecting  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  the  beings  who  bore  it  is  wholly  lost  in  the  twilight  of  an- 
tiquity. There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  Persian 
Peri  and  the  Grecian  Nymph,  however  variedly  the  inventive 
genius  of  either  country  may  have  endowed  them  in  points  of 
minor  consideration.  They  are  both  the  common  of&pring 
of  the  same  speculative  opinion,  which  peopled  the  elements 
with  a  race  of  purer  essences,  as  the  connecting  link  between 
man  and  his  Creator ;  and  the  modern  Persian,  in  adopting 
those  "  who  hover  in  the  balmy  clouds^  live  in  the  colours  of 

»  This  guarded  mode  of  expression  of  the  earliest  French  tales  of  '<£ierie'* 

must  not  be  mistaken  for  a  love  of  pa-  acknowledge  a  Breton  source ;  may  not 

radox ;  it  has  proceeded  from  doubts  in  the  tenn  itself  be  Celtic  ?  The  <*  Ionic 

the  writer's  mind,  which  at  present  he  Pheres  of  Hesychius,**  which  has  been 

wants  leisure  to  satisfy.     The  French  mentioned  as  an  apparent  svnonym  with* 

term  for  our  fairy  or  fav  isfk ;  ai^d,  like  the  Persian  Peri,  is  but  a  different  aspi- 

the  Italian  ^a,  is  said  to  be  derived  ration  of  the  Attic  S}i((  Germ,  '^thier**); 

fromfeUua,     "  Faerie**  was  a  general  and  which,  whether  applied  to  centaurs 

name  for  an  illusion ;  a  sense  in  which  it  or  satyrs,  could  only  have  been  given  to 

is  always  used  by  Chaucer.     As  an  ap-  mark  their  affinity  with  the  animal  nee. 
pellation  for  the  elfin-race,  in  this  coun-        *  These  aerial  nymphs  were  not  fo- . 

try,  it  is  certainly  of  late  date ;   and  rrign  to  the  Grecian  creed ;  at  least  the 

perhaps  a  mere  corruption,  a  name  given  celestial  nymphs  of  Mnesimachus  can 

to  the  agent  from  his  acts.     It  is  cer-  only  be  accounted  for  on  this  notion, 

tainly  not  of  Northern  origin.     Some  SchoU  in  Apollon.  Khod.  iv.  v.  141^. 
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the  rainbow,  and  exist  on  the  odour  of  flowers/'  has  only  fixed 
his  choice  upon  a  different  clas^  from  the  ancient  Greek,     It 
will  however  be  remembered,  that  in  the  particulars  just  enu^ 
loerated,  the  Fairies  of  Italian  romance  bear  no  resemblan<^  to 
the  Peris  of  the  East;  and  that,  in  almost  every  thing  else  ex« 
cept  the  name,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  reproduction 
of  the  Circe  and  Calypso  of  the  Odyssey.     The  Fairies  in  the 
Lays  of  Lanval  and  Graelent,  or  in  the  romances  of  Melusina 
and  Partenopex  de  Blois,  have  neither  the  gross  propensities 
of  the  daughter  of  Helios,  nor  the  power  and  exalted  rank  of 
the  Ogygian  enchantress.    They  approach  nearer,  both  in 
character  and  fortunes,  to  the  nymphs  who  sought  the  alliance 
or  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  Daphnis  and  Rhcecus^  and, 
like  their  Grecian  predecessors,  were  equally  doomed  to  ex^ 
perience  the  hollow  frailty  of  human  engagements.    The  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  the  heroes  of  Hellenic  fable  were  the 
same  in  substance,  though  somewhat  differing  in  form  from 
those  enjoined  the  knights  of  French  rcxnance,  and  were  alike 
transgressed  from  motives  of  self-gratification,  or  a  weak  com- 
pliance with  the  solicitations  of  others.     There  is  something 
more  consolatory  in  the  final  catastrophe  attached  tp  the  mo- 
dem fictions;   but  this,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  taken, 
in  common  with  the  general  outline  of  the  events,  from  the 
beautiful  apologue  of .  Apuleius.     One  of  the  earliest  tales  of 
&ery  in  our  own  language,  and  peYhaps  the  most  important 
for  the  influence  it  seems  to  have  had  on  later  productions^  is 
contained  in  the  old  romance  of  Orfeo  and  Heurodis®.     The 
leading  incidents  of  this  poem  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
classical  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  and  Mr.  Ritson  has 
truly  pronounced  its  character  in  saying.  This  lay  or  tale  is  a 

*  For  Daphnis  see  Parthenius,  c  18 ;        *^  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. .  Rit- 

for  Rhcecus  SchoL  in  ApolL  Rhod.  ii.  son  chose  to  follow  the  Harleian  MS.  of 

▼.  479.     See  also  the  history  of  Cau-  this  romance,  which  is  so  palpably  iu« 

nus  in  Conon,  c.  2. ;  and  of  PhiLunmon,  ferior  to  the  Audiinleck  copy. 
lb.  c  7. 
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Gothic  metamorphosis  of  the  episode  so  beautifully  related  by 
Ovid.  A  later  writer,  from  whose  authority  it  is  rarely  safe 
to  deviate,  and  to  whose  illustratiozis  of  popular  fiction  the 
present  sketch  is  so  much  indebted,  has  rejected  this  opinion, 
and  produced  it  as  on  example  of  ^  Gothic  mythology  en- 
grafted on  the  &ble8  of  Greece*."  In  support  of  this  asser- 
tion, even  Sir  W«  Sooths  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject 
might  find  it  difficult  to  ofier  any  thing  like  satisfactory  pfoo£ 
The  minor  embellishments  of  the  poem,  the  rank  and  qua- 
lity of  Orpheus,  the  picture  of  his  court,  the  occupations  of 
ihe  Elfin  king,  and  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  harper's  descent, 
are  certainly  foreign  to  the  Grecian  story,  and  have  been 
either  copied  from  the  institutions  of  the  minstrel's  age,  or  are 
the  ready  suggestions  of  his  own  invention.  But  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  &ble — the  power  of  Pluto  and  his  queen  (for 
such  Chaucer  has  instructed  us  to  call  the  king  of  Faery),  the 
brilliant  description  of  E3fin  land,  its  glorious  abodes  and  de- 
lightful sceneiy,  and  the  joyous  revelry  of  those  who  had 
secured  a  residence  in  the  regions  of  bliss,  and  the  miseries 

Of  folke  that  were  thidder  ybrought, 
And  thought  dead  and  were  nought, — 

are  of  legitimate  Grecian  origin,  and  may  be  read  with  little 
varied  of  style,  though  with  less  minuteness  of  detail,  in  the 
visions  of  Thespesius  and  Timarchus,  recorded  by  Plutarch®. 


*  Enay  on  ihe  Faeries  &c.  ut  supra,  arity  of  these  repons  mentbiied  in  the 

**  De  Sen  Num.  Vind.  c.  23.  (where  Auchinleck  MS.  of  Oifeo»  ^  The  po* 

the  text  reads  Soleus  the  Thespesian ;  pular  view  of  the  Bul)rject  is  discufwea  in 

but  Wyttenbach  has  approved  of  Reiske's  his  usual  manner  by  Ludan  in  bia 

oomctiony  which  reverses  the  tenns)  several  pieces,  Ver.  Hist  iL  Necyom. 

and  De  Goiio  Sooat.   c  82.     If  to  CatapL  and  Fhilops.,  and  a  eompound 

thew  the  reader  wiU  add  Findar*s  de-  of  esoteric  andexoteric  doctrineson  the 

scription  <^  the  Elysian  amusements  same  point  is  to  be  found  in  the  Fross 

(cited  in  Flut.  ConsoL  ad  ApoU.  c  S5.  of  Aristophanes.     Sir  W.  Scott  justly 

and  with  soine  additions  in  his  tract  De  eonriders  ihe  ymp-tree,  a  tree  oonse- 

Occulte  Vivendoy  c  vii.)  and  the  nar-  crated  to  some  dflBmon,  rather  than  a 

rative  of  the  Socratic  iQschines  ( Axio-  grafted  tree,  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Rit- 

chus,  §  20.)  on  die  same  sulject,  be  will  son.    Tins  point  of  popular  supersdtion 

find  a  parallel  for  almost  every  peculi-  seems  to  be  referred  to  by  Socrates  in 
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The  history  of  such  descents,  whether  professing  to  be  made 
in  person,  or  by  a  sqMuration  of  ^<the  intelligent  soul''  from 
its  grosser  fellow,  and  the  body^,  was  a  favourite  topic  in  the 
ancient  ^orld;  and  many  visions  of  the  infernal  r^ons 
which  are  made  to  figure  in  modem  hagiology,  from  the  nar- 
rative of  Bede^  to  the  metrical  legend  of  Owain  Miles,  have 
borrowed  largely  from  these  pagan  sources.  It  is  however 
obvious,  that  Chaucer's  <<  Pluto  king  of  Fayrie"  and  his 
^  Queen  Proserpina"  have  been  derived  from  this  or  a  simi- 
lar source;  and  the  confusion  which  has  arisen  between  the 
Fairies  of  romance  and  the  Elves  of  rural  tradition,  may  in  all 
probability  be  ascribed  <^  to  those  poets  who  have  adc^ted  his 
phraseology/'  By  Dunbar,  Pluto  is  styled  ^<an  ebricke  in- 
cubus in  a  clothe  of  grene,"  the  well-known  elfin  livery;  and 
Montgomery  confers  upon  the  '^  king  of  Pharie"  the  same  ver-^ 
dant  garb,  an  elvish  stature,  and  weds  him  to  the  Elf-queen* 

<^  All  grathed  into  green, 
Some  hobland  on  a  hemp  stalk,  hovand  to  the  hight. 
The  king  of  Pharie  and  his  court,  with. the  Elf-queen, 
With  many  elfish  incubus  was  ridand  that  night*" 

There  is  nothing  in  the  *^  Marchaunf  s  Tale"  to  justify  this 
diminution  of  King  Pluto's  fair  proportions,  or  to  identify 
Queen  Proserpina  with  the  Elf<]ueen.  But  in  another  of 
Obaucer's  tales,  the  practices  of  the  latter  and  her  followers 

tfie  PlMBclfUi,  fdiere,  with  his  accu»-  p.  150.)    The  rock  of  entrance  to  the 

totned  i^e  of  faony,  he  aacribes  a  tud-  fiury  leafan  is  the  Xim^O*  irSm*  of  the 

doi  fit  of  nympbobiMy  to  the  vidnage  Od^ney,  zxit.  1 1. ;  and  perhaps  the 

of  a  plane-lree  adorned  with  images,  lapis  manalis  of  Latium. 
and  dedicated  to  the  Ntmphs.  ( Fhsdr.        **  See  W^ttenbach's  note  to  the  vision 

97S.)  But  dsB  idea  of  damoniacal  trees  of  Thespeaius,  concerning  this  division. 

cnlcn  deqply  into  Northern  and  Orien-  of  the  soul  into  fiSt  and  ^f^ih  and  the 

tal  tnjfhcHogjm    'The  lady  Sinnlty  ithSie  sources  fitmi  whence  Plutarch  obtained 

BfiiUja  beneath  a  lindentree,  u  canied  it. 

off  by  king  Lamm  In  the  same  dan-        *  Historia  Ecclcsiastica,  lib.  ▼.  c  IS. 

dfitimt  ^f»nnmr  that  Ae  king  of  Faerie  Compare  also  the  Tision  or  trance  of  the 

eoOTcys  away  Heurodis.   (£e  Wdier^s  Pamphylian  £r  in  Plato's  Rep.  lib.  z. 

IBnilntions  of  Northern  Antiquities,  in  fine. 
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are  called  ^^fiieries''  or  illusive  visions;  and  it  vnll  easily  be 
felt,  that  the  use  of  a  common  name  to  denote  their  respective 
actions^  might  eventually  lead  to  the  notion  of  a  community 
of  character. 

In  olde  dayes  of  the  king  Artour— 

All  was  this  lond  ful  filled  di faerie; 

The  elf-quene  with  her  joly  compaynie. 

Danced  ful  oft  in  many  a  grene  mede. 

But  now  can  no  man  see  non  elves  mo, 

For  the  grete  charitee  and  prayeres 

Of  limitoures,  and  other  holy  freres, 

That  serchen  euery  land,  and  euery  streme — 

This  maketh  that  ther  ben  nofaei'ies. 

For  ther  as  wont  to  walken  as  an  elf 

Hier  walketh  now  the  limitour  himself. 

Wife  of  Bath's  Tale, 

However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  at 
one  period  the  popular  creed  made  the  same  distinctions 
between  the  queen  of  Faerie  and  the  Elf-queen,  that  were  ob- 
served in  Grecian  mythology,  between  their  undoubted  paral- 
lels, Artemis  and  Persephone.  At  present  the  traces  of  this 
division  are  only  faintly  discernible ;  and  in  the  Scottish  ballad 
of  Tamlane,  (Minstrelsy,  vol.  ii.)  the  hero,  though  <*  a  wee 
wee  man,"  declares  himself  a  yi/;y  both  in  "lyth  and  limb," 
a  communication  which  leaves  us  at  no  loss  to  divine  the  size 
of  the  fairy  queen  who  had  ^^  borrowed  him."  The  beautiful 
ballad  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer®,  and  even  the  burlesque 

^  The  editor  has  already  sinned  too  after  contrasting  the  little  we  know  of 

deeply  against  the  fame  of  true  Thomas,  the  real,  with  the  fictitious  history  of 

(see  vol.  i.  p.  181.)  to  make  the  con-  **auld  Rymer,**  he  has  arrived  at  that 

cealment  of  his  opinion  respectine  this  conriction,  which  is  eaaer  felt  than  ac- 

mysterious  personage  a  taring  condition  counted  for,  that  the  laird  of  ErceUoun 

on  which  he  might  build  a  hope  of  baa  usurped  the  honours  and  reputation 

forgiveness  for  his  prerious  indiscreticm.  of  some  earlier  seer,  and  gathered  round 

He  will  therefore  further  state  that,  his  name  the  local  tradition  of  his  birth- 
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imitation  of  some  forgotten  romance  by  Chaucer  in  his 
*^  Rhyme  of  Sir  Thc^ias,"  make  the  Elf-queen  either  joint  or 
sole  sovereign  of  fairy-land^  while  the  locality,  scenery  and 
inhabitants  of  the  country  prove  it  to  be  the  same  district  de- 
scribed in  Sir  Orfeo.  In  the  former  fiction  she  is  represented, 
as  only  quitting  the  court  of  her  grisly  spouse,  to  chase  the 
^^  wild  fee"  upon  earth^ ;  her  costume  and  attributes  are  of  the 
same  sylvan  cast  with  those  which  distinguished  the  huntress- 
queen  of  antiquity;  and  the  &me  of  her  beauty  inspires  the 
lovelorn  Sir  Thopas  with  the  same  rash  resolves  which  from  a 
similar  cause  were  said  to  have  fired  the  bosom  of  Pirithous. 
In  the  remaining  details  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  she  is  clearly 
identified  with  the  daughter  of  Demeter ;  and  the  description 
of  the  journey  to  Elf-land^  will  remind  the  reader  of  a  story 
in  JElian  respecting  the  fabled  Anostos,  or  that  country  whose 
es^ressive  name  has  been  so  aptly  paraphrased, 

The  boiime  firom  whence  no  traveller  returns. 

In  the  Grecian  ficdon,  ^<  the  blude  tha^s  shed  on  earth  "  seems 
rather  to  have  impregnated  the  atmosphere^  than  dyed  <^  the 
springs  of  that  countrie :"  but  the  rivers  that  flowed  around  it, 


pbeeu    Hie  stroDg  power  of  looil  as-  lady's  Up,  is  the  aame  cnMs-way  io 

aociatiaB  baa  been  sufficiently  manifested  which     Minos»     Rhadamanthus,    and 

in  the  character  acquired  by  a  recent  ^acus^  held  their  tribunal ;   one  of 

Ksideot  at  £reeldoune.     Seeprefiice  to  whose  roada  led  to  the  isles  of  the  blest, 

flir  IVktnni.  and  the  other  to  IWtanis.  Plat.  Oorg. 

*  A  rvj  veradous  gentlenian  in  one  p.   594.    The  forbidden  fruit,  whose 

of  Lndan'a  dialogues,  has  borne  testi-  taste  cut  off  all  hope  of  return,  is  an* 

mony  to  the  hunting  propensities  of  the  other  Tersion  of  the  pomegranate-apple 

Qyesn  of  Hell,  whom  he  calls  Hecate,  which  figures  so  mysteriously  in  the  Ids- 

(Flnlops.  c  17.)    The  account  of  the  tonr  of  Proserpine- 
dC^neen  an4  her  foUowers  whUe  en-        *  See  JEMan,  Var.  Hist  iiL  IS.     In 

gaged  in  Che  chase  may  be  compared  Ludan's  Ver.  Hiat.  it  S.  (and  which 

wia  OdL  viL  101.  and  Virgil's  imitation  eontains  onlj  enggeratad  statmenta  of 

popular  opmionjTone  of 


of  die  same  passage,  .£11.  i.  498.  popular  opmionj,   one  of  die 

*  Three  days  they  traYcl  through  encompassing  hU  r^on  of  torment 
darkness,  up  to  their  knees  in  water,  and  flows  with  blood.  Tne  bloody  Ache- 
only  hear  the  '*swowyng  of  theflode.*'  rousian  rock  in  Aristophanes  (Frogs^ 
In  tfau  we  haTe  the  ocean  stream  and  474.)  appears  to  be  connected  wiUi  a 
Ommerian  darkness,  Od.  xL  IS.  The  similar  notion, 
spot  where  Thomas  laid  his  head  in  the 

VOL.  f.  d 
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» 

ihe  waters  of  joy  ahd  gHef,  each  produced  a  tree,  "whose  fruits 
were  as  marvellous  in  their  eflbcts  as  the  apple  bestowed  on 
"  true  Thomas."  Nor  is  the  prophetic  power  acquired  by 
the  Rhymer  in  consequence  of  his  visit  to  this  unearthly  re- 
gion, a  novel  feature  in  the  history'  of  such  fictions.  In  one 
of  Plutarch's  tracts'*^,  a  certain  Cleombrotus  enteltains  the 
company  with  an  account  of  an  eastern  traveller,  whose  cha- 
racter and  fortunes  are  still  more  remarkable  than  those  of 
the  Scottish  seer.  Of  this  man  we  are  told^  that  he  only  ap^ 
peared  among  his  fellow  mortals  once  a  yeaK  Thfe  rest  of 
his  time  was  spent  in  the  society  of  the  nymphs  and  demons, 
who  had  granted  him  an  unusual  share  of  personal  beauty, 
had  rendered  him  proof  against  disease,  and  supplied  him 
with  a  fruit,  which  was  to  satisfy  his  hmiger,  and  of  which  he 
partook  only  once  a  month.  He  was  moreover  endowed  with 
a  miraculous  gift  of  tongues,  his  conversation  resembled  a 
spontaneous  flow  of  verse,  his  knowledge  was  universal,  and 
an  annual  visitation  of  prophetic  fervor  enabled  him  to  unfold 
the  hidden  secrets  of  iiiturity. 

The  Elves  and  Fairies  of  rural  tradition  who  <^  dance  their 
ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind,"  and  the  traces  of  whose  midr 
night  revels  are  still  detected  on  the  sward,  seem  originally  to 
have  been  distinguished  fi*om  the  Fairies  of  romance,  by  their 
diminutive  stature  and  the  use  of  a  common  livery.  In  the 
former  circumstance  popular  fiction  has  only  been  faithful  to 
the  earliest  creed  of  nations,  respecting  the  size  and  form  of 
their  domestic  and  inferior  deities ;  and  of  which  examples  are 
to  be  found  in  the  household  gods  of  Laban,  the  Pataeci  of 
Phenicia,  the  Cabiri  of  Egypt  and  Samothrace,  the  Idaean 
Dactyl!  of  Crete,  the  Anaces  of  Athens,  the  Dioscuri  of  Lace- 
daemon,  the  eardi-god  Tages  of  Etruria,  and  the  Lares  of  La^ 

^  De  Defectu  Oraculorum,  c.  21.  Hist.  ii.  and  Ph^lops.  For  the  use  made 
Ludan  plays  upon  the  supposed  know-  of  it  by  modem  poets  see  Heyne's  four- 
ledge  of  future  events  gained  by  a  vi-  teenth  Excursus  to  the  sixth  hook  of  the 
sit  to  the  infernal  regions,  in  his  Ver.  JEneid. 
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tinra.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here  upon  the  psrobable 
causes  which  have  led  to  this  community  of  opinions  as  to  the 
stature  of  these  subordinate  drdnities;  and  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  remark,  that  the  practice  of  romance  in  elevating  them  to 
the  standard  of  ^human  mortals V'  luis  only  £3llowed  an  an- 
dent  precedent  already  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  dwaris. 
There  is  even  reason  to  believe^  that  the  occasional  adoption 
of  a  larger  form^  was  not  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  popular 
belief  on  the  subject;  since  the  biryof  Alice  Pearson  once 
appeared  to  her  in  ^*  the  guise  of  a  lustie  Inan/'  and  the 
ballad  of  Tamlane  admits  a  change  of  shape  to  be  a  leading 
characteristic  of  the  whole  fairy  race: 

Our  sliape  and  size  we  can  convert 

To  either  large  or  small ; 
An  old  nutshell 's  the  same  to  us 

As  is  the  lo%  hall.'" 

But  the  stature  of  the  Elves  and  Fairies  who  presided  over 
the  mountain-heath,  will  find  a  parallel  in  a  kindred  race, 
the  rural  Lars  of  Italy ;  while  their  attributes,  their  habita- 
tions, their  length  of  life,  and  even  their  name,  will  establish 
their  afSnity  with  the  Grecian  Nymphs.  '^  Their  drinking- 
cnp  or  horn,"  which  was  "  to  prove  a  cornucopia  of  good 
fixtune  to  him  who  had  the  courage  to  seize  it*","  is  the 
sacred  chalice  of  the  Nymphs,  whose  inexhaustible  resources 

^  A  .distinction  lued  by  Titania  in     Little  was  king  Laurin^but  from  many 
te  MM^mnner  Night's  Dream,  Act  ii.  a  precious  gem 

8c.  8.  His  wondrous  strength  and  power  and 

«  11m  minor  details  of  this  baUad  t,  i,*^'!?^^**S*«*?°®' 

wmr  too  modem  an  aspect  to  make  it  ^"^^  **„*^  ^  •*»'»"  «^>  ^^ 

of  anthork^.  nnkss  anpported  by  other  ^   sj^iaoimmmarj, 

lailmMmy.llie  story  however  is  in.  Then  to  AenJUest  princes  feUow  might 

dfapmaUy  andent.    Tha  «une  power  ^^ 

has  been  afaeady  noticed  in  the  Russian  "  See  the  Essay  on  the  Fairies,  &c. 

TrfWfhiw,  and  is  also  CMribed  to  king  where  mention  is  mAde  of  the  goblet 

iMMoin  in  the  Little  Garden  of  Roses,  preserred  in  Eden-hall  in  Cumberland^ 

p.  15S.  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  Musgrare 

d2 
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are  so  frequently  noticed  in  Grecian  fable,  and  to  which  we 
shall  again  have  occasion  to  refer.  The  places  of  their  abode;, — 
the  interior  of  green  hills,  or  the  islands  of  a  mountain-lake, 
with  all  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  their  dwellings, — are  but 
a  repetition  of  the  Dionysic  and  Njrmphaeic  caves  described 
by  Plutarch  and  Diodorus'^;  and  their  term  of  life,  like  the 
existence  of  the  daughters  of  Ocean,  though  extending  to  an 
immeasurable  length''^  when  compared  with  that  of  the  human 
race,  had  still  its  prescribed  and  settled  limits.  To  this  it 
may  be  added,  that  the  different  appellations  assigned  them  in 
Hellas  and  Northern  Europe,  appear  to  have  arisen  from  a 
common  idea  of  their  nature;  and  that  in  the  respective  lan- 
guages of  these  countries  the  words  elf  and  nymph^  convey 
a  similar  meaning. 

After  this  brief  review  of  a  most  important  subdivision  of 
the  elements  of  popular  fiction,  it  will  not  be  too  much  to 
affirm,  that  if  their  introduction  into  Europe,  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  embellishment  of  romantic  poetry,  had  been  de» 
pendent  upon  foreign  agency,  the  national  creed  of  Greece 
has  the  fairest  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  parent  source. 
But  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  points  of  public  faith  conw 

family  depended.  Finetoriaa  informs  u%  thonaand    seven    hundred  and  tweaty 

that  a  member  of  the  house  of  Alveich-  years),  Plutarch  De  Defectu  Oracutor. 

lebcn  receiTed  a  ring  from  a  Nixe»  c.  zi.    Pindar  gives  Uie  Diyads  a  much 

to  which  tile  future  fortunes  of  his  de-  shorter  term,  or  a  life  equivalent  to  that 

scendants  were   said  to  be  attached,  of  the  trees  th^  inhabit.  lb. 
Anthropodemus  Plutonicus,  i.  p.  113.        *  In   the    Nbrthem    languages   ej/ 

Another  German  fkmily,  the  Ransaus,  means  a  stream  of  running  water,  'and 

held  their  nrospcrity  by  the  tenure  of  a  hence  the    name  of  the  river  Elbe, 

fiuij  qundte.  lb.  p.  115.  Jhe  "Scholiast  The  Grecian  w/ufn  has  the  same  import 

to  Lttcian's  Bhit.  FrmcepL  says,  that  with  the  Latin  IvrnfAot  an  idea  iriuch 

•very  prosperous  person  was  supposed  is  also  preserved  in  the  Roman  name 

to  have  AmaHfa»a*s  horn  in  his  pos-  for  the  disease  f^kd   Nympholep«y. 

tfMston.  "  Vulgo  autem  memoriss  proditum  est» 

^  See  Plutarch  de  Sera  Num.  V!nd.,  juicumque  speciem  qnandam  e  fonts, 

and  IMod.  Sic  lib.  iii.  c.  68.  id  est,  effigiem  nymphse  viderint»  fu- 

"  For  the  lives  of  the  fiuries,  see  Mr.  rendi  non  fedsse  finem,  quos  Orssci 

Reed's  note  to  the  Midsummer  Night's  Mr^aftXirsnrMf ,  Lattni  fym^aUu  ^P2!^ 

])ream,    in  the   variorum  edition   of  hint.'*  Festua,  ap.  Salm.  Exercit.  Flin. 

Shdcspeare;  for  that  of  the  Nymphs  765. 
(which  Hesiod  makes  equal  to  nine 
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mon  to  the  Greek  and  the  Barbarian,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive  the  fragments  of  a  belief  brought  from  some  earlier 
seat  of  empire^  and  which  neither  could  have  been  imported  into 
Hellas  and  Western  Europe  by  a  new  dynasty  of  kings,  nor 
commiioicatod  by  a  bai^d  of  roving  minstrels.    In  the  iUustrar . 
tions  tbej  have  received  during  the  long  course  of  their  pre- 
aervation^  and  under  circumstances  so  varying  as  all  the  public 
and  private  events  that  fill  the  histories  of  these  countries, 
there  will  of  course  be  many  particulars  exhibiting  little 
affinity  with  each  other,  and  which  taken  squurately  may  seem 
to  deny  this  community  of  their  ori^n.     But  even  these,  when 
careAiliy  examined,  will  be  mostly  found  to  resolve  themselves 
into  distinctions  arising  from  a  di£Ference  of  national  character, 
or  corruptions  produced  by  some  later  change  in  national  in- 
stitutions; and  the  most  discordant  will  hardly  aflbrd  a  stronger 
contrast  in  their  lineaments,  than  the  physical  differences  dis- 
played in  the  conformation  of  the  human  frame,  upon  the 
shores  of  .the  JEg^an  Sea  and  the  banks  of  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
In  Greece,  like  every  thing  else  which  has  been  exposed  to 
the  refining  taste  of  that  extraordinaiy  people,  they  will  all 
be  found  submitted  to  the  same  plastic  norm  which  fitted  the 
bard's  *^  thick-coming  &ncies"  for  the  studies  of  the  sculptor : 
and  in  modem  Europe^  a  new  religion,  in  attempting  to  curtail 
their  influence  or  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  them,  has 
more  or  less  corrupted  the  memorials  of  their  attributes.     It' 
is  to  the  latter  that  we  must  more  particularly  look  for  an 
explanation  of  those  anomalies,  which  not  ooij  appear  to  con- 
tradict our  recollections  of  antiquity,  but  occasionally  to  ex- 
hibit the  popular  faith  as  being  at  variance  with  itself.     It 
will  scarcely  need  remark,  that  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
an!^ among  the  nations  of  the  West,  must  speedily  have 
effected  a  change  in  general  opinion,  as  to  the  right,  and  the 
dtgtee,  in  which  these  imaginary  divinities  were  commissioned 
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to  exert  a  power  over  the  destinies  of  man.  Biit  so  gradual 
were  the  successes  of  the  triumphant  fidth  over  this  particolar 
branch  of  the  ancient  creed,  that  although  the  memory  of 
<<  Thunaer,  Wodan,  and  Saxnote%"  (?)  is  scarcely  distinguish- 
able among  the  documents  of  several  centuries,  a  oontinfued 
belief  in  the  agency  of  their  subordinate  associates  still  miun- 
tains  its  sway  over  every  sequestered  district  of  Northern 
Europe.  Perhaps  the  sweeping  clause  which  was  to  embrace 
the  whole  of  this  fraternity,  and  who  were  fiur  too  numerous  to 

^  Such  are  the  names  of  the  three  account  for  the  difference  of  Qrtho~- 

divinities  mentioned  in  the  Frandc  pro-  graphy.     That  they  occupied  the  same 

fcsnon  of  faith  published  by  Eeaurd»  rank  in  the  respective  mytbolqgiea  of 

Franda  Orientalu,  vol.  L  p.  440.     £k  the  two  great  Teutonic  stocks,  is  con- 

foraacbo. .  •  •   Tbunaer   ende  Woden,  firmed  by  the  days  named  after  thenu 

ende  Saznole,  end  allcm  them  unhol-  In  England  we  have  had  sucoessiTely 

dum  the  hira  genoCas  sinL    I  renounce  Wodnes-dag  and  -Wednesday   (prout 

(forsake)    lliunaer  and  ^  Wodaa  and  Wensday).     In  Denmark  it  has  been 

Saznote,  and  all  those  impious  (mU  Odins-dagrandOens-dae.    Itwasfirom 

rits)  that   are   dieir  aiociates.     Tlie  tins  circumstance,  in  lOl  protMbility, 

name  of  Saxnole  has  been  a  stumbling-  coupled  with  the  notion  of  Wodan's  or 

block  to  the  critics,  and  ai^tears  likely  Odin's  psychopompic  duties,  that  the 

to  remain  so.     In  its  present  condition  Romans  were  induced  to  consider  him 

the  word  has  certainly  no  intelligible  as  the  same  deity  with  thek  own  Mer- 

meaning,  and,  if  correct,  refers  to  a  deity  cury.    In  an  Etruacan  patera  published 

of  whom  no  other  trace  exists.     The  by    Winkelmann    and    afterwards    by 

usual  interpretation,  Saxon  Odin,  is  a  JLanzi,  this  god  is  seen  wei^^ing  the 

mere  conjecture,  and  certainly  not  a  souls  of  Memnon  and  Achilles ;  which 

happy  one.     The  same  may  be  said  of  would  afford  another  reascm  Ibr  the 

Mr.  A.  W.  Schl^^'s  emendation  (In-  supposed  affinity.    But  the  worship  of 

dische  Bibliothek,  p.  i56.)  of  Saxmote  Odmas  supreme  God,  like  that  of  Dio- 

or  assembly  of  the  Saxons,  at  which  nysus  in  his  mysteries,  and  perhajpe  of 

they  celebrated  heathen  festivals,  and  Osiris  (sec  Zoega  De  Usu  Obeliscorum), 

which  is  as  otjectionable  on  the  score  appears  to  have  been  a  oompantiTdhr 

of  grammar  as  the  decried   Saxnote.  recent  feature  in  the  Northern  creed. 

One  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  Tlmnaer,  Thor,  was  the  Thunderer,  and 

present  text  is,  that  Thunaer  and  Wodan  held  the  same  precedence  in  Norway^ 

are  not  inflected,  while  the  conjunction  the  last  refuge  of  hia  worship,  that  he 

has  gained  the  ^ery  addition  in  which  does  in  the  Francip  renunciation.    Hie 

they  are  defective.     It  is  to  be  regretted  day  consecrated  by  his  name  was  also 

that  no  one  has  consulted  the  oruinal  the  Nor^em  sabbath.     Hicre  is    ao 

document  since  the^  publication  of  the  much  affinity  between  some  parts  of 

first  transcript.— It  is  difficult  to  under*  the   history  of  Odin,   Dionysus,  and 

stand  why  this  formulary  should  be  made  Osiris,  that  the  name  of  either  might  be 

the  foundation  of  a  theory,  that  Woclan  substituted  in  the  respective  accounts  of 

and  Odin  are  distinct  perwnages.    The  Snorro,   and   the   several  wfiten    on 

well-known  practice  of  the  Scandinavian  Greek  and  Egyptian  mythology,  with- 

dialects,  which  suppresses  the  aspirate  out  violating  the  generftl  tni&  of  the 

in  all  those  words  that  in  the  cogiintc  recital, 
tongues  begin  witli  a  w,  will  sufficiently 
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be  specifically  named,  either  admitted  of  an  accommodating 
latitude  in  the  interpretation,  or  was  taken  witli  considerable 
mental  reservation.  However  this  may  be,  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that  the  expounders  of  the  new  religion 
were  rarely  free  from  those  impressions  which,  imbil)ed  in  early 
in&ncy^  the  reason  vainly  struggles  to  eradicate  in  after  life^ 
and  of  which  it  may  be  said,  that  however  litde  they  generally 
appear  to  govern  our  external  conduct,  they  always  maintain 
their  ground  in  the  recesses  of  the  mind.  Few  could  have  been 
bold  enough  to  assert  that  the  memorials  of  the  past,  and  the 
alleged  experience  of  the  present,  had  no  better  foundation 
than  the  terrors  and  caprice  of  an  over-heated  imagination,  or 
those  illusions  of  the  sense  which  owe  their  existence  to  disei^se 

'  r 

or  defective  organization.  Many  must  have  retained  a  lurking 
oouTic^tion  of  the  truth  of  their  former  belief;  pnd  even  where 
tbi»  wi^  not  the  case,  the  weapon  which  had  been  so  success- 
fully wielded  in  crushing  the  rule  of  Wodan,  could  only  be 
exerted  with  diminished  effect;  since  the  same  day  which 
heard  the  proofs  of  his  identity  with  the  Evil  One,  also  wit- 
nessed the  suppression  of  that  cerepionial  which  alone  ensured 
fbe  permanency  of  the  public  fidth.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
siqperstitions  of  the  forest,  the  mountain,  or  the  domestic  heartby 
were  attended  with  but  few  rites,  and  those  of  such  a  nature 
us  to  be  easily  concealed  from  the  general  eye.  The  divinities 
addressed. were  mostly  local,  either  attached  to  particular. 
places^  persons,  or  things,  and  only  petitioned  or  deprecated 
in  matters  of  private  interest  And  however  forcibly  it  might 
be  urged  that  their  interference  in  human  affairs  was  onlf 
prompted  by  the  machinations  of  Satan ;  .yet  as  this  was  nothing 
better  than  a  change  of  name  in  the  cause,  without  denying 
the  effect,  and  no  equivalent  agency  was  made  to  supply  its 
place,  these  arguments  only  tended  to  corrupt  without  extir- 
pating the  obnoxious  opinions.     The  consequence  of  such  a 
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temporizing  system, — ^but  which,  with  reference  to  the  state  of 
society  that  it  was  called  upon  to  influence,  contains  more 
practical  wisdom  than  it  has  usually  received  credit  for,— -was 
a  gradual  amalgamation  of  the  ancient  and  established  iisuth. 
In  those  documents  approaching  nearest  to  the  asm  of  a  nation's 
conversion^  such  as  the  oldest  Icelandic  Sagas,  we  find  the 
n^ention  of  these  domestic  deities  attended  with  no  diminution 
of  their  power,  or  derogation  from  their  finrmer  rank.  In  later 
periods  they  are  chiefly  noticed  to  mark  the  malignancy  of 
their  disposition,  or  to  ridicule  their  impotent  pretensions, 
and  occasionally  they  are  brought  forward  to  bear  tiieir  reluc- 
tant testimony  to  the  superiority  of  the  dominant  fiiith. 
From  this  source  have  emanated  those  recitals  which  exhibit 
to  us  dther  dwarfi  or  fairies  expressing  a  desire  of  procuring 
the  baptismal  rite  for  their  infimt  offspring;  and  those  cor- 
ruptions of  a  still  later  age,  which  represent  their  condition  as 
only  seemingly  felicitous,  and  the  joys  and  marvels  of  their 
subterranean  abodes,  as  the  mere  varnished  exterior  of  misery 
and  filth  ""^  It  is  true,  where  the  stream  of  tradition  has  con- 
tinued pure,  we  still  find  them  spoken  of  as  the  beneficent 
firiends  and  protectors  of  mankind ;  as  still  in  die  enjoyment 
of  their  attributes  and  pleasures,  their  gardens  of  ever-bloom- 
ing verdure,  tiieir  adamantine  palaces,  their  feasts,  their  re- 
velry, their  super-earthly  and  entrancing  music.  The  Gael 
indeed  has  condemned  his  Daoine  Shi'  to  the  hollow  mockery 
of  these  delights ;  but  the  Cymry,  more  fiuthfiil  to  the  tenets  of 
his  ancestors,  believes  his  Tylwyth  Teg  to  be  in  the  continu- 
ance of  their  former  rights  and  happiness,  which  the  folly 

**  Feiliapt  to  tfaeM  ought  to  be  added  of  tbe  Northumbrian  dwaify  who  hoped 

**  the  paying  tiie  kane  to  hell  ;**  but  if,  for  an  ultimate  thoush  remote  salvation, 

as  it  is  believed,  the  whole  fairy  system  See  notes  to  the   Lady  of  the  Lake, 

be  but  another  name  for  the  ancient  The  better  portion  ofthe  ancient  demons 

demonology,  the  fine  may  be  explained  were  muIs  in  a  progressive  advancement 

upon  other  principles,   llie  same  aiffn-  towards  perfection,  and  on  their  return 

ment  will  then  »pply  to  the  dcclaraUon  to  their  celestial  birth-pkce. 
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alone  of  the  human  race  has  deprived  the  present  generation 
from  sharing  in"^. 

There  will  be  no  necessity  for  entering  minutely  into  those 
embellidmients  of  popular  fiction,  which  owe  their  existence 
to  a  general  belief  in  the  powers  of  magic,  scnrtUege,  and  divi- 
natkxi'l  The  conformity  of  practice  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  world  in  their  application  of  these  several  arts  has 
been  generally  acknowledged,  and  no  exclusive  theory  has 
obtained  to  account  for  the  mode  of  their  transmission.  WarUm 
indeed  has  observed,  that  *<  the  Runic  (Northern)  magic  is 
more  like  that  of  Canidia  in  Horace,  the  Romantic  resembles 
that  of  Armida  in  Tasso :"  but  thb  is  an  artificial  distinction, 
which  had  no  existence  in  the  popidar  creed,  however  much 
it  may  seem  to  be  authorized  by  the  documents  to  which  he 
has  referred.  The  magic  o(  the  North  (like  the  poetry  in 
which  it  is  found)  may  in  a  great  degree  be  considered  as 
only  a  genial  reflex  of  the  practices  of  daily  life;  since  many 
c(  the  records  preserving  it  were  written  at  a  period  when  the 

*  See  Gnihame*8  Sketches,  &c.  qu(»ted  the  cattle-tpayer  of  Finland  publicly 

ID  ibe  iKrtM  to  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  chaunts  the  Runk  rhyme,  at  the  present 

and  Davies'a  Celtic  Mythology,  p.  156.  djnr,  with  the  same  assurance  <^  its 

"It  may  be  right  to  caution  the  efficacy  with  which  the  €pode  was  sung  by 

reader  i^ainst  a  very  common  error,  in  thepriests  of  Pergamus  and  Epidaums. 

which  the  mod^es  Uiat  §»Te  rise  to  the  Comp.  Find.  Pyth.  iiL  91.  lliese  arts, 

pmctice  of  maoie  and  dirination  have  like  their  names,  bore  once  a  sacred 

been    oonfounded  with    the   criminal  character ;    and  however   much   they 

abuses  that  sprang  from  thor  use  in  may  have  been  made  to  minister  to  the 

later  times.    Poor  human  nature  has  follies  and  vices  of  the  multitude,  in 

frailties  enough  to  answer  for,  without  their  decried  and  demded  state,  dlicy 

ascrBrfng  to  its  *<  maundy  *'  the  inven-  are  clearly  refersble  m  their  mrigm  to 

lion  of  magic  rites  and  ceremonies,  one  of  the  most  eialted  principles  of  our 

Notfahog  can  be  more  clear  in  this  im-  nature,  or  (to  use  the  language  of  Pro- 

portant  chapter  of  tlie  history  of  the  metheus)  were  first  resorted  to  Xm^mtiv 

Inmian  mind,  than  that  the  invocation  irfisiMt»{Mach,  P.  V.v.494.).  Their 

and  the  charm  have  regularly  descended  history  may  tend  to  confirm  the  axiom, 

from  the  exploded  lituigies  of  the  tern,  —that  the  religious  usages  of  one  age 

1^;  and  that  the  discarded  mantle  of  often  become  £e  superstition  of  a  suc- 

infimt  science  has    **  rested  on  *'  the  ceeding  one :  but  it  will  also  teach  the 

wixard  and  the  crone.    The  beldame  more  consolatory  doctrine,  that  the  im- 

who  mutters  the  9p^  over  the  bruise  or  pulses  of  the  human   heart   may  be 

the  wound,  only  practises  the  same  bo-  founded  in  error,  without  necessarily 

nourable   **  ctiH  **  which  proved  the  involving  either  malignity  or  crime. 
divine  descent  of  the  Asclcpiades ;  and 
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charms  to  produce  the  surprising  effects  noticed  by  Warton 
might  more  or  less  be  procured  at  every  wizard's  cell.     The 
magic  of  romance  with  ^^  the  sublime  solemnity  of  its  necro- 
mantic machinery  '■  was  obviously  a  matter  of  only  traditional 
belief.     A  few  vain  pretenders  to  superior  intelligence  in.  the 
art,  could  alone  have  professed  to  accomplish,  its  maryels%  or 
soine  equally  silly  boasters  to  have  witnessed  them;  and  having 
spifung  from  the  busy  workings  of  the  fancy  in  decorating  the 
tamer  elements  of  the  popular  faith,  could  have  no  other  ex- 
iistence  than  in  ita  own  fictitious  m^norials.     On  this  account 
it  is  df  necessity  wanting  in  all  those  poems  which,  like  the 
early  Icelandic  songs,  make  the  sli^itest  pre^nsions  to  histori- 
cal worth;  aad  can  only  aboimd  In  such  producdpns  as  either 
tr^t  of  subjects  professedly  mythological,  or  are  the  manifest 
creation  of  the  writer^s  invention*    An  injudicious  comparison 
of  tbeae  very  opposite  kinds  of  composition,  has  clearly  led  to 
the  erroneous  c^inion  offered  by  Wartop ;  and  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  remark,  that  the  legitimate  sp^ll  of  ^^granmmrye'' 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Odyssey,  the  Edda,  and  the  popular 
tale%  as  well  as  in  those  romances  which  suggested  the  use 
of  it  to  Tasso.     If  more  frequency  resorted  to  in  later  com- 
positions than  in  the  earlier  fictions,  we  must  ratber  attribute 
tliis  circumstance  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
written,  than  to  any  want  of  faith  in  the  auditors  of  a  ruder 
age:  the  extravagant  events  of  BeowulTs  life  might  make 

^  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  dated  August  90^  1507.     The  Tenerablfi 

myeterioos  penonji§^,  who  in  the  six*.  Abbot,  a&r  noticinff  aevenl  of  his  idle 

teenth    centuiy  snuled  himself  of  a  boasts,   proceeds;   In  ultima   quoque 

widely  circulated  tradition  to  excite  the  faujus  anni  quadxagesima  venit  Stauro- 

public  attention,  and  to  invest  himself  nesum  (Creutanach),  et  simili  stultitiii 

with  the  title  Faustua  junior :  Sicenim  rioriosus  de  se  poiKcebatur  ingentist 

titulum    sibi    convenientem    fonnavit  dicens  se  in   Alchemia    omnium  qui 

magister   Greorgius  Sabellicus  Faustus  fuerint  unquamesse  pcrfectisimum,  et 

junior,  fons  necromanticorum,  astrdlo-  aorv  atque  posse  piicauid  hommes  apta^ 

gus,  magus  secundus,  chiromanticus,  verint.  SeeGbrres  Volk»-bucfaer,p.  242« 

agromanticus,  pyromanticus,  et  in  hydra  "See  the  Odyss.  xtii.  190*     Tbor*s 

arte  secundus.     Mr.  Gbrres  has  given  adventures  .it  Utgarda,  Demcsaga,  41, 

this  passage  from  a  letter  of  Trithemius,  and  Chaucer's  Fraokelein'e  Tale. 
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many  a  bold  romancer  blush  for  the  poverty  of  bis  imagi- 
nation* 

In  referring  to  those  various  objects  of  inanimate  nature 
whose  marvellous  attributes  are  usually  classed  among  the 
duef  attractions  of  romance^  it  will  be  equally  unnecessary  to 
enter  largely  into  the  question  of  their  origin^  as  the  recent 
labours  of  abler  antiquaries"  have  clearly  proved  that  we  are 
not  indebted  to  the  middle  age  for  their  first  appearance  in 
popular  poetiy.  For  every  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry, 
it  win  be  sufficient  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  important 
points  of  coincidence  between  the  fictjioiis  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  world;  and^  in  iloddng  some  of  the  di^ruises  under 
which  a  common  idea  has  been  madie  to  pass  from  one  nar- 
rative to  another,  to  evince  the  fondness  of  popular  taste  for  a 
constant  recurrence  of  its  favourite  types.  MM«  Grimm  have 
already  shown  that  the  &tal  garment  of  Dejanira, — and  which 
by  Euripides  has  been  connected  with  a  later  &ble,«H9till 
lives  in  the  German  tale  of  Faithful  John ;  and  that  iio  image 
is  more  common,  or  assumes  a  greater  variety  of  forpds,  in 
the  current  fictions  of  their  native  country,  than  the  insidious 
present  sent  by  Vulcan  to  his  mother  Juno^. 

Another  favourite  symbol,  and  entering  deeply  into  the 
decorations  of  romance,  is  the  talisman  of  virtue,  by  which  the 
frailties  of  either  sex  were  exposed  to  public  detection;  and 
which  Mr.  Dunlop,  with  his  accustomed  accuracy,  has  referred 
to  the  trial  at  the  Stygian  fountain,  and  traced  through  the 
Greek  romances  of  the  Empire  to  the  rcxnances  of  chivalry 
and  the  pages  of  Ariosto.  In  the  prose  romance  of  Tristram, 
whence  the  poet  of  Ferrara  most  probably  borrowed  it,  the 
ordeal  consists  in  quaffing  the  beverage  of  a  drinking-horn, 

"  See   the  prefiice  and  notes  to  the  Review,  No.  izxvii. 

Kinder-  und  Haus-Marchen  of  MM.  .**  Kinder- undHaus-MarchcUiVoLili. 

Grimm;  and  a  valuable  essay  on  die  p.  19  and  149. 
Moie  subject  contained  in  the  Quarterly 
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which  no  sooner  approaches  the  culprit's  lips,  than  the  contenta 
are  wasted  over  his  person.  In  Perceforest  and  in  Amadis,  a 
garland  and  rose,  which  *^  bloom  on  the  head  of  her  who  is 
faithful,  and  fade  upon  the  brow  of  the  inconstant^"  are  the 
proofs  of  the  appellant^s  purity :  and  in  the  ballad  published  by 
Dr.  Percy,  of  the  Boy  and  the  Mantle,  where  the  same  test  is 
intfoduced,  the  minstrel  poet  has  adhered  to  the  traditions  o£ 
Wales,  which  attribute  a  similar  power  to  the  mantle,  the  knife» 
and  the  goblet  of  Tegan  Euroron,  the  chaste  and  lovely  bride 
of  Caradoc  with  the  strong  arm^.  From  hence  it  may  have 
been  transferred  to  the  girdle  of  Florimd,  in  the  Fairy  Queen ; 
while  Albertus  Magnus,  in  affirming  that  ^^a  magnet  placed 
beneath  the  pillow  of  an  incontinent  woman  will  infiedlibly  eject 
her  from  her  bed,''  has  preserved  to  us  the  vulgar,  and  perhaps 
the  earliest,  belief  on  the  subject^.  The  glass  of  Agrij^Mi, 
whidi,  till  our  own  times,  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
history  of  the  gallant  Surry,  has  been  recently  made  fiuniliar 
to  the  reader's  acquauitance  by  the  German  story  of  Snow- 
drop^. But  this,  in  all  probability,  has  only  descended  to  us 
from  a  mirror  preserved  near  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Patras ; 
or  one  less  artificially  constructed,  though  more  miraculously 
gifted,  a  well  near  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Thurxis,  in  Lyda". 
The  zone  of  Hippolyte%  which  gave  a  supernatural  vigour  to 

**  Jonoi**  Bardic  Museum,  p.  60;  fram  supplji  would  greatly  increaie  our  ob* 

whence  all  the  ■ubaequent  notices  of  U|pRtion  to  them. 

British  marvel  have  been  taken.  "  See  Pausanias,  viL  21.  llie  former 

"  This  power  is  given  to  the  magnate  only  exhibited  the  penon  and  oonditioh 

in  the  Orphic^poem  on  Stones,  v.  314,  of  health  of  the  party  inquired  after  ;— 

&c.  the  latter  displayed  wfaiatever  was  de- 

>*  See  the  German  Tales  firom  the  sired. 

Kinder-  und  Haus-Marchen  of  MM.  "  l^x*  ^  'IirwtXmr  rm  Ag^n  X^m^ 

Grimm,  p.  133.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  wiftQtk&t  r*S  9fm%»uf  iurmrm.   Apidlod. 

the  ingenious  translaton  of  this  collec-  Bibl.  iu  5.  9.  In  Parsee  lore  the  ginlle 

tion  wiU  continue  their  labours.     The  was  a  symbol  of  power  over  Ahmnan. 

nature  of  their  plan  seems  to  have  ex-  In  the  Little  Rose-garden,  the  belt  of 

eluded  many  of  the  tales  most  interest-  Hior  has  descended  to  king  Laurin. 

ing  to  an  antiquary ;  but  a  supplemen-  Weber,  p.  153.     The  ring  given  by  the 

tary  volume,  containing  some  of  these,  lady   Similt  to  her  brother   Dietlicb, 

accompanied  with  that  illustraUon  which  also  ensured  victory  to  him  who  wore  it. 

the  translators  appear  so  weUable  to  lb.  p.  164. 
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the  '^  thews  and  limbs"  of  the  wearer,  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  girdle  of  the  Norwegian  Thor;  and  there  can  be 
little  doobt,  that  the  brisingamen  of  Freyia»  which  graced 
the  person  of  die  same  pugnacious  deity  on  his  visit  to  Thrjrok- 
heim^,  is  the  oestus  of  Venus  under  another  name  and  form. 
Without  possessing  either  the  segis-hialmr  <^  the  Edda,  or 
die  SBgis  of  Minerva,  it  might  be  dangerous  to  assert  that 
dieae  petrifying  otgects  are  verbally  identical;  since  nothing 
short  of  their  terrific  power  would  be  a  sufficient  protection 
against  the  host  of  Hellenic  philologers,  whom  such  a  declar 
ratioa  wobU  in&Uibly  call  to  arms".  In  obedience,  therefiune^ 
to  the  dictates  of  <*the  better  part  of  valour,**  it  will  be  most 
prudent  to  remark,  that  they  strikingly  agree  in  their  appall- 
ing attritiutes,  and  that  the  thunderer  of  NcMway  was  as  effi« 
dently  armed  for  combat  as  his  brother  of  Olympus.  This 
segia-hialmr  is  affirmed  to  have  been  the  cra%  workmanship 
of  the  dwarfs,  the  reputed  authors  of  every  <<  cunning  instru- 
ment'' in  Northern  fiction ;  and  who  manufactiired  for  An 
the  Bow-swinger  and  Orvar  Odd  those  highly-tempered  arrows 
which,  like  the  &bled  dart  of  Procris,  never  missed  their  ob» 
ject;  and  having  inflicted  a  mortal  wound,  returned  to  the 
which  had  emitted  them".    Another  specimen  of 


"See    Ssmund's    Eddft,   Thryms-  pidly,  to  be  violeiitly  agitated;  and  hence 

Qindiu  mSyki  the  ten^>e§tuout  wind,  and  MTl,  the 

**  AiVf  omj  have  meant  a  braattplate  apjpeUation  given  to  the  alonny  Capellat 

or  hdmet  nnde  of  goat*ikin,  just  a«  or  die  star  iHioae  rising  was  productiTe 

Mtie  meant  a  skull-cap  or  helmet  made  of  hunicaaesi  The  MMearing  Jupilor 

of  dfltt-skin ;  but  the  nble  on  which  the  o^VirgO  is  the  dond-eompeller — ^nhn- 

Greek  grammarians  have  accounted  for  bosque  cieret,  ifin.  viil.  BSi^    For  the 

the  appBoition  of  the  term  to  the  armour  sameraaaon,  and  not  from  his  goatish 

of  Jupiter  and  his  d«»htcrt  is  an  idle  fonn,  we  may  be  assured  the  god  of 

lUnicatioD.    The  qualities  of  this  wea-  Arcadia,  the  auAor  of  the  Ftaiic  tenor, 

pon  undoubtedly  had  some  connexion  was   called    JSgipan.      In    Icelandic 

with  its  name:  ''spgir**  means  the  stormy  sea;  and  ia 


Vf»  jr«e*  ^-^^  fi^^'  •'V'^  ^'^»'i-  ^^^^^^t^^Vj^^^egp^^ 

_    ^  i^** fear,  and  **  esesian  "  to  scarew 

^J::J^J!^^  ^""^  ^  -Compa^SiUer'sSaga.BftUothA. 

BST»ANOTa  n.  V.  738.  ^  533.41,  with  Hyginus,  ed.  Staveran* 

The  verb  mt^m,  fWmi  whence  this  term  p.  169. 
takss  its  derivation,  mcan^— to  mov^  ra- 
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their  ingenuhy  is  the  ship  of  Freyr,  called  SkidUadnir,  wliicfa 
though  safficiently  qmcioos  to  oontain  the  whde  tribe  of  the 
Asae,  with  their  arms  and  eqiiipiiieiits»  was  yet  so  artfblly 
oontrived,  that  it  mi^t  be  folded  like  a  handkerdiief  and  car^ 
ried  about  in  the  poAet^^  The  sails  cf  this  extraoidinary 
vessel  were  no  sooner  hoisted  than  a  &VQurable  wind  sprang 
up ;  an  attribute  which  has  descended  to  another  ornament  of 
Icelandic  fable,  the  bark  EUide :  but  this,  like  the  firsts  and 
oftenest  sung,  of  ancient  ships,  was  also  ^fted  with  the  power 
of  understanding  hmuan  speech^.  Homer,  however,  has  told 
u%  that  the  fleets  o(  Alcinous  combined  the  advantage  of  the 
&vouring  gale  with  an  intelligenoe  which  enabled  them  to 
divine  the  wishes  of  those  they  bore,  and  that  they  also  had  the 
power  of  reaching  their  destined  port  without  the  assistance  of 
a  helmsman  or  a  guide. 

So  shalt  thou  instant  reach  the  realm  assign'd, 
In  wondrous  ships,  self-moved,  instinct  with  mind : 
No  helm  secures  their  course,  no  pilot  guides. 
Like  men  intelligent,  they  plough  the  tides ; 
Conscious  of  every  coast  and  every  bay 
That  lies  beneath  the  sun's  alluring  ray. 

In  other  fictions  common  to  the  ancient  andmodem  world, 
this  idea  has  been  improved  on,  and  applied  to  a  vast  variety 
of  objects  for  conveying  the  person  from  place  to  place.  He- 
rodotus, with  his  characteristic  love  of  tlie  marvellous,  (tem- 
pered as  this  paksion  was  by  an  unrivaUed  perception  of  the 
truth,)  found  it  impossible  to  pass  unnoticed  the  fable  of 
Abaris  and  his  dart^.  He  has,  however,  only  mentioned  the 
common  tradition  of  his  day,  that  it  transported  the  Hyper- 
borean philosopher  wherever  he  wished,  and  left  to  Jambli- 
chus  the  further  particulars  of  its  history.  From  the  Pythago- 

**  Edda  of  Snorro,  Daemesaga  37.         p.  459  and  598. 
**  MulUr's  Saga-BiUiothek,  yol.  iL        «  Melpom.  c.  36. 
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rean  ronumoe  of  tUs  writer  we  learn^  that  Abaris  hftd  procured 
it  in  Ibe  temple  of  the  Hyperborean  Apollo;  and  that  in  addi- 
tion to  die  -serrices  it  had  rendered  him  in  his  several  jonmeys 
^  by  flood  and  field,''  it  had  assisted  him  in  performing  lustra- 
ticms,  expelling  pestilences,  and  allaying  the  fury  of  the  winds  ^. 
The  place  of  ite  depodt  clearly  shows  it  to  have  been  the 
same  miitecttlous  weapon  employed  by  the  Ddian  god  in  de- 
stroying ihe  Cyclops ;  for  another  authority  informs  us,  he 
buried  this  fatal  dart  in  an  Hyperborean  mountain,  and  that 
when  banished  firom  Olympus,  it  was  daily  borne  to  him  on  the 
winds,  laden  with  all  the  fruits  of  the  season^.  In  this  latter 
attribute  it  becomes  identified  with  the  horn  of  Amalthaea,  and 
serves  to  explam  the  mystery  overlooked  by  JambHchus,  how 
Abaris,  like  another  Epimenides,  might  devote  his  time  to 
the  service  of  the  gods,  and  yet  never  be  seen  to  eat  or  drink. 
In  the  traditions  of  Wales,  this  dart  has  been  accommodated 
to  the  more  stately  fashions  of  later  times;  and  one  of  the  thir- 
teen marvellous  productions  of  Britain  is  the  car  of  Morgan, 
which  carried  the  possessor  to  whatever  district  he  desired. 
But  here  again  we  have  only  another  form  for  the  talaria  of 
the  Nymphs,  with  which  Perseus  winged  his  way  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Medusa;  or  tlie  ring  in  the  German  tale.  The  King 
of  the  Golden  Mountain, — ^while  in  the  popular  story  of  Fortu- 
natus  it  assumes  the  humbler  guise  of  a  wishing-cap,  and  in 
the  relations  of  the  Kurds,  and  the  history  of  Tom  Thumb, 
it  has  descended  to  the  lowly  shape  of  a  pair  of  seven-leagued 
boots.  Another  object  enumerated  among  the  thirteen  mar- 
vellous productions  of  Britain,  is  the  veil  or  mask  of  Arthur, 
which  had  the  power  of  rendering  the  wearer^s  person  invi- 
sible, without  interrupting  his  view  of  the  things  around  him. 
In  other  fables  of  the  same  country,  this  property  is  also  given 
to  the  ring  of  Eluned",  the  Lunet  of  the  old  English  romance 

*  Jtmblicbiis,  Vit.  Fytlitg.  c.  1 9.  2S.        "  Mr.  JoneB  edit  Eluned  the  lorer  of 
"  Hyginus,  Aatron.  c.  15.  Owain;  which  if  correct,  would  justify 
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of  Ywaine  and  Gawaine:  and  in  several  German  tales  the  hero 
is  made  to  conceal  himself  fiom  the  ^^  ken"  of  his  companions 
by  the  assistance  of  an  enchanted  cloak*  The  romance  ^ 
king  Laurin,  and  the  fiur^fiuned  Nibelungen-lied,  follow  the 
general  traditions  of  the  Norths  which  confine  this  mysterious 
attribute  to  a  nebei-kappe^  or  fi)g-cap.  But  however  varied 
the  objects  to  which  this  quality  has  been  assigned,  we  cannot 
fiul  to  recognise  the  same  common  property  which  distinguish- 
ed the  hehn  of  Pluto,  worn  by  Perseus  in  his  combat  with 
Medusa,  or  the  equally  notorious  ring  of  Gyges,  whose  history 
has  been  recorded  by  Plato^.  Without  detaining  the  reader 
to  trace  the  lyre  of  Hellenic  fable  through  the  hands  of  its  se- 
veral possessors,  from  Mercury  to  Amphion — 

Dictus  et  Amphion,  Thebanse  conditor  arcis 
Saxa  movere  sono  testudinis,  et  prece  blanda 
Ducere  quo  vellet —  Hor.  Ar.  Poet.  v.  S9S. 

we  may  proceed  to  I'emark,  that  the  earliest  notice  of  it^ 
occurrence  in  Northern  fiction  is  to  be  found  in  the  mytho- 
logy of  Finland.  Wainamciinen,  the  supreme  god  of  the 
Finnish  Olympus,  was  the  inventor  of  a  stringed  instrument 
called  the  kandele,  which,  resembling  a  kit  in  its  construction, 
is  still  played  as  a  guitar.  **  When  this  beneficent  deity  pre- 
sented the  result  of  his  labours  to  mankind,  no  mortal  hand 
possessed  the  skill  to  awake  its  harmonies,  till  the  god  himself 

a  cencluaion,  that  the  Wekh  and  £n-  the  Bumeiiidas.  Eucntes,  in  Ludan's 

gikh  romances  follow  a  different  tradi-  Fhilopseadet,  unbluafainglv  affinoB  that 

Son.     In  the  Hddanbuch  this  ring  is  he  had  one  of  thee^  Tinge  in  hie  poee— 

given  to  Otnit  by  htt  mother.   Weber,  non,  and  had  mad  it  on  a  very  trying 

p.  49.  occasion.     The  ancients  exphuned  the 

*  De  Repub.  iii.  p.  859.     Flato  has  helm  of  Pluto  to  be  an  impenrious 

most  rexatiously  dismissed  a  part  of  the  cloud  surroundinff  the  person  of  the 

history  of  this  ring  with  a  jmu  . . . .  M3Jm  wearer  ^such  no  doubt  as  is  described 

ri  K^  J  ftvitXtywci,  little  thinking  that  in  the  Little  Garden  of  Roses):  but  the 

Uie  modem  antiquary  would  have  been  passage    in  which  this  illustration   ia 

more  beholden  to  him  for  information  ffiven,  cannot  be  more  spedfically  re- 

on  this  head,  than  for  aU  the  subtleties  reired  to  than  by  dting  the  Scholia  to 

of  the  Cratylus,  or  the  speculations  of  Pluto  published  by  Ruhnken. 
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touching  the  strings,  and  accompanying  its  notes  with  his  voice, 
caused  the  birds  in  the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the 
firiies  of  the  sea  to  listen  attentively  to  the  strain,  and  even 
Wain&noinai  was  moved  to  tears,  which  fell  like  pearls  adowa 
his  robe'^."  This  account,  which  is  literally  copied^  fixmi 
Finnish  tradition,  will  lose  nothing  by  a  comparison  with  the 
Grecian  fable  of  Orpheus,  and  will  recall  to  the  reader's  me- 
mory the  celebrated  gem  representing  Pan,  the  Grecian  Wai- 
namoinen,  playing  upon  his  pipe  in  the  centre  of  the  ecliptic 
The  fictions  of  our  own  country,  or  more  correctly  speaking 
those  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  have  substituted  the  harp,  as  a 
more  decidedly  naticmal  instniment,  for  the  Ijrre  and  kandele, 
and  bestowed  it  upon  two  native  nmsicians,  Glaskyrion  and 
Glenkindie,  if  indeed  we  are  justified  in  separating  these  per- 
sons". The  former  is  the  hero  of  a  well-known  ballad  in 
Dr^  Percy's  Reliques,  (vol.  iii.  p.  84,)  and  is  placed  by  Chaucer 
in  the  same  rank  of  eminence  with  the  son  of  Calliope : 

There  herde  I  play  on  a  harpe. 
That  sowned  both  well  and  sharpe, 
Hym  Orpheus  fiiU  craftily ; 
And  on  this  side  fast  by, 

• 

"*  M onft's'ContiniiAtioo  of  Crautser,  L  the  same  |;>enonage ;  but  who  this  oale- 

p.  54.  But  this  tradition  appeara  to  haTe  brated  harper  may  have  been,  whether  a 

feoad  ifca  way  into  Scotland.    In  asin-  native  of  Wales,  ScotUind,  or  any  other 

nlar  oompositiony    published  by  Sir  country,  is  not  so  clear.     The  same  ra- 

waher  SoMt,   *'An   Interlude  on  the  tionale^viU  also  apply  to  the  name.^ — It  is 

laying  of  a  Gaist,"  we  find  the  follow,  to  be  regretted  that  a  gentleman  so  emi- 

ing  allusion  to  it :  nently  qualified  as  Mr.  Jamieson  to  illu- 

a.j  ™>-  .»..^-*  »k.  ^w  ^  A^  ■*'*^  *«  popular  antiquities  of  his  nattve 

A*?  SI«^f  A-m  S^nT^^         ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  already  attainedao  much 

Uuutrdv,  VOL  i.  p.  164.  hrid^TatiniWioii  by  the  frieutU  of 
"*  Mr.  Jamieson  seems  to  consider  Warton's  fame,  for  the  spirited  manner 
Glenkindie  a  corruption  of  some  local  in  which  he  shook  off  the  trammels  of 
name,  which  has  been  substituted  for  the  Ritsonian  school,  in  his  first  pubU- 
GlakyrioD.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  cation,  and  vindicated  the  tanteful  la- 
the ballad  published  by  him,  as  well  as  hours  of  Warton  and  Dr.  Percy, 
that  in  Dr.  Percy's  collection,  refers  to 

VOL.  I.  e 
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Sate  the  harper  Oriicm  (Amphion?) 

And  Eacidesi  Chirion, 

And  other  harpers  many  one, 

And  the  Briton  Glaskyrion.  Home  {^  Borne* 

The  powers  of  Glenkindie's  harp  exceed  aQ  that  has  been 
said  of  its  rival  instrupents : 

He'd  harpit  a  fish  out  o  saut  water, 

Or  water  out  o'  a  stane, 
Or  milk  out  o'  a  maiden's  breast, 

That  bairn  had  never  nane*^. 

From  hence  the  transition  to  the  horn  of  Oberon,  <^  which 
if  softly  sounded  would  make  every  one  dance  who  was  not 
of  an  irreproachable  character;"   or  the  harp  of  Sigurd"^, 
which  caused  inanimate  objects  to  caper  in  the  wildest  con- 
fusion, was  but  an  easy  step.    In  popular  story  the  same  quar- . 
lities  have  been  conferred  upon  the  fiddle  of  the  Grerman 
tale  The  Jew  in  the  Bush,  and  the  pipe  of  Jack  in  The  mery 
Oeste  of  the  Frere  and  the  Boye,  and  have  thus  developed  the 
opposite  and  contrasting  elements  contained  in  this  as  in  every 
other  fable,  and  without  which  no  mythos  seems  to  be  complete. 

A  still  more  fiivourite  ornament  of  popular  fiction  is  the 
hig^y-gifted  object,  of  whatever  form  or  name,  which  is  to 
supply  the  fortunate  owner  with  the  gratification  of  some  par- 
ticular wish,  or  to  fiimish  him  with  the  golden  means  of  satisfy- 
ing every  want  In  British  fable  this  property  has  been  given 
to  the  dish  Or  napkin  of  Rhydderch  the  Scholar,  which  like 
the  table,  or  table-cloth,  introduced  into  a  variety  of  German 
tales,  no  sooner  received  its  master's  commands,  than  it  became 

^  Jamieson's  ScottiBh  Ballads,  toI.  i.  hare  had  much  the  same  effisct  upon 

p.d^  thdr  reapective  flocks.  See  pp.  25.  111. 

^  Herraud  of  Bosa*!  Saga,  ^.  49-51.  1 12.  (ed.  Villoison.)    Hie  pipe  of  Plui» 

The  pipes  of  Dorco  and  Daphnis,  in  the  in  the  same  romance,  equals  tmy  tbiiig 

pastoral  romance  of  Longus,  seem  to  recorded  of  its  modern  pamllels. 
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covered  with  a  sumptuous  banquet  The  counterpart  of  Rhyd- 
derch's  dish  is  to  be  feund  in  another  British  marvel^  the  horn 
of  Bran,  which  spontaneously  produced  whatever  liquor  was 
called  for :  and  a  repetition  of  the  same  idea  occurs  in  the 
goUet  given  by  Oberon  to  Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  which  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  man  became  filled  with  the  most  cosdy  winew- 
In  Fortunatus,  and  those  tales  which  are  either  imitations  of 
his  adventures  or  coj^ed  from  a  common  origmal,  aninex- 
haustible  purse  is  made  to  meet  the  demands  of  every  occasion; 
while  in  others  a  bird,  a  tree,  and  even  the  human  person,  are 
made  to  generate  in  die  same  miraculous  manner  a  daily  pro- 
vision of  gold '^^  A  modification  of  the  same  idea  is  ialso  found 
in  the  basket  of  Grwyddno,  which  no  sooner  received  a  deposit 
of  food  for  one,  than  the  gift  became  multiplied  into  a  supply  for 
a  hundred ;  or  in  those  stories  where  the  charity  bestowed  up<m 
the  houseless  wanderer,  b  rewarded  by  an  endless  stock  of 
some  requisite  article  of  subsistence*^.  In  Hellenic  fable,  we 
have  already  seen  the  dart  of  Apollo  enabling  Abaris  to  live 
without  appearing  to  partake  of  sustenance ;  and  the  narrative 
of  Cleombrotus,  also  noticed  before,  seems  to  imply  some 
similar  resource  on  the  part  of  his  Eastern  traveller.  Another 
mysterious  personage  of  early  Grecian  fitble,  and  whose  goetic 
practices,  like  those  of  Abaris,  have  secured  for  him  a  dubious 
fiuoie,  is  Epimenides  the  Cretan.  Of  hun  we  are  also  told 
that  he  was  never  known  to  eat,  but  that  he  allayed  his  hunger 
by  occasionally  tasting  a  precious  edible  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  Nymphs;  and  which  he  carefiiUy  kept  preserved  in  an> 

""Mr.  Gomshasobsenredyinspeak-        ***  Sfee  Der  Anne  und  der  Rdche,  in 

ing  of  Foitanatus,  that  the  stoiy  of  the  MM.  6rinnn*i  ooUection.     The  note 

gooie  trhicfa  Uuda  golden  egg  is  only  a  on  this  story  contains  lefeienoea  to  the 

variation  of  this  prolific  snhject;  and  same  idea  m  the  fictions  of  Greece, 

that  die  bistoty  of  the  world  contains  China,  and  India.     It  seems  to  have 

Htde  more  than  «  kind  of  Afgonautlc  escaped  these  learned  German  antiqua- 

czpedBtfon  after  the  same  golden  fleece,  ries,  that  a  much  earlier  notice  of.  the 

For  the  other  particnlars  referred  to  in  same  miraculous  agency  is  to  l>e  found 

the  text,  see  Kinder-und  Hans-Mar-  in  the  <*  widow's  cruse  "of  the  Old  Tes- 

cfaen,  No.  60.  1S2.  isa  tament,  2  Kings,  chap.  tr.  ' 

e2 
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ox's  hoof  *^.  The  popular  creed  of  Attica,  which  seems  to 
have  delighted  in  investing  the  Theban  Hercules  with  much 
the  same  absurdities  that  Northern  fable  has  gathered  round 
the  person  of  Thor,  had  recourse  to  a  similar  invention  as  the 
only  appropriate  means  of  appeasing  this  divinity's  ravenous 
appetites.  It  has  accordingly  conferred  upon  him  the  horn  of 
Amalthaea,  the  fruit  of  his  victory  over  the  river-god  Ache- 
lous;  and  of  which  the  earliest  tradition  on  record  has  given 
the  popular  view  of  its  powers,  that  it  never  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  ccHistant  store  of  food^.  As  such,  it  becomes  identified 
with  the  ^Ethiopian  table  of  the  sun,  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus'^; but  in  later  fictions  this  idea  has  been  refined  into 
a  horn,  containing  every  possible  delicacy  of  the  v^etable 
kingdom,  overflowing  with  all  earthly  good,  and  conferring 
wealth  and  prosperity  upon  every  one  who  might  chance  to 
possess  it*®. 

'**See  Diogenes  Lieitius,  e<L  Menage,  of  gold.     For  this  wand  of  wealth  and 

▼ol.  i.  p.  73.  luck,  seetheHomeric  Hymn  to  Mercury, 

^  See  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  529;  and  compare  £pict.ap.  Arrian. 

T.   433.  and   Fherecydes  in  ApoUocL  Diss.  iii.   SO.   p.  435.  ed.   Schweigh., 

BibL  iL  7.  5.  where  it  is  said  to  conrert  every  thing 

^  See  Herod,  iii.  18.     Mela,  c.  10.  it  touched  into  gold.     This  idea  of  its 

(quae  passim  apposita  sunt,  affirmant  power  found  an  early  circulation  in  the 

innasci  subinde  divinitus) :  and  Solinus,  North ;  for  one  of  the  Glossaries  publish 

c.  so.  ed  by  Professor  Nyerup,  in  his  Symbol. 

'"*  See  the  Scholiast  to  Ludan's  Rhet.  Teut ,  and  certainly  not  of  a  later  date 

Prscept,  and   Euatathius,  as  before,  than  Uie  tenth  century,  translates  cadu- 

'nie*'NaTigium"ofthe  same  writer  con-  cevaDtL,uumMligarta,  The  Vilkina  Sags 

tains  some  curious  allusions  to  different  mentions  a  ring  which  is  to  excite  afiec- 

pointsof  popular  belief,  and  which  may  tion  in  the  wearer  towards  the  donor, 

be  compared  with  the  subjects  treated  (Miiller,  p.  233.)  and  the  love-stone  of 

of  in  the  text.  One  of  the  parties  wishes  iJelen  is  well-known.  Servius  (ad  ^n.iii. 

for  a  set  of  rings  to  endow  him  with  the  S7d.)  notices  an  ointment,  prepared  by 

foUowinff  qualities  and  advantages :  a  Venus,  which  had  similar  poweiB.  The 

never-fauing  store  of  health ;  a  penon  Homy  Sie|^ried  becomes  invulnerable 

invulnerably  invisible,    of  oresistible  by  bathing  m  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered 

charms,  and  having  the  concentrated  dragon ;  and  Medea  gave  Jason  an  oint- 

strengtfa  of  10,000  men ;  a  power  of  ment  producing  the  same  effect  for  the 

flying  through  the  air,  of  entering  every  space  of  four-and-twenty  hours.  (  Apol- 

dwelling-house  strongly  secured,  and  lod.  BibL  i.  9.  23.)     Orvar  Odd  had  a 

of  casting  a  deep  sleep  upon  whom  he  kirtel  which  was  to  preserve  him  against 

chose.  Another  person  in  the  same  piece  death  by  fire  or  water,  hunger  or  the 

asks  for  the  wand  of  Mercury,  which  is  sword,  so  long  as  he  never  turned  his 

to  ensure  him  an  inexhaustible  supply  back  upon  a  foe.  Miiller,  533. 
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This  necessarily  brings  us  to  the  history  oT  the  holy  Graal"*, 
or  a  sacred  cup,  which  in  the  house  of  king  Pecheur  <*  ap- 
peared daily  at  the  hour  of  repast,  in  the  hands  of  a  lady,  who 
carried  it  three  times  round  the  table,  which  was  immediately 
replenished  with  all  the  delicacies  the  guests  could  desire." 
The  origin  of  this  miraculous  vessel,  and  the  manner  of  its 
transmission  to  Europe,  are  thus  related  by  Robert  Borron'". 

II*  The  connexion  between  these  sym-  dius  superpositus,  quia  indicet  Yitam 

holsy  a  bom  and  a  cup,  will  be  appa^  mortallbus  frugum   largitate  prsberi. 

RDt,  on  recollecting  that  tbe  former  Rufinus  Hist    Eccles.  ii.   SS.)     For 

was  the  most  ancient  species  of  drink-  further  illustration  of  this  copious  sub- 

ing-vessel  both  among  Greeks  and  Bar-  ject,  see  Mr.  Creuzer's  Dionysus,  siva 

barians.     See  Athen.  xi.  c  51.     Xeno-  Commentationes  AcademicaBoe  Iterum 

phoaako  notices  theapplication  of  boms  Bacchicarum  Oipbicanunque  Ovigini* 

to  tbe  same  purpose  among  the  Hira-  bus  et  Causis;  Hddelberm  1806. 

dans.   Anab.  riL  8.  83 ;  and  it  will  be  "*  Mr.  Ritson  has  decured   Robert 

needless  to  offer  any  examples  from  the  Borron  to  be  "  a  man  of  straw."  But  as 

well-known  customs  of  Western  Europe,  he  has  offered  no  authority  for  such  an 

It  win  also  be  evident  why  both  these  assertion,  the  mere  Avrig  ffaof  this  critic 

utensils  should  be  chosen  as  the  types  is  not  likely  to  have  much  weight  beyond 

offeeundity,  abundance,  and  vivification,  his  schooL     Hie  Vatican  mamiscript^ 

when  we  remember  that  both  were  the  No.  1687,  commences  with  these  words, 

receptacles  of  that  dement,  which  was  *'  Mesir  Robert  de  Boron^  qui  cheste' 

dtfaer  the  symbol  of  life,  {t^  *i  yy^  ^^tore  translata  de  Latin  en  Romance, 

0yfBC*XM9j  Produs  in  llnueum,  p.  318,)  par  le  commandement  de  sainte  eglise:'* 

or  the  prindpal  cooperating  power  in  and  no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt  the 

generation   ((rvn^yu  yik»  yinru  . . .  •  r«  influence  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  in 

Sito^     Porphyrins  de  Antro  Nymph,  tfaa  peculiar  colouring  giren  to  the  nar- 

c.  17.)   Hence  the  cornucopia  was  be-  rative.  Mr.  Ritson  has  also  been  a  stre- 

slowed  upon  all  those  ddties  who  pre-  nuous  opponent  of  all  such  dedarationa 

sided  orer  fertility  or  human  prosperity;  as  claim  a  Latin,  Greek,  or  Arabic  ori- 

upon  Adielous  and  the   Nile,  Bonus  pnal  for  the  subject-matter  recorded, 

Eventus  and  Annona,  from  their  share  There  may  be  occasional  grounds  for 

in  fostering  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  upon  scepticism  on  this  point ;  but  the  sweep- 

Tyche  or  Fortuna,  the  Agatho-dsnnon,  ing  incredulity  which  r^ects  evenr  as- 

tbe  tutelary  Genii  of  towns  or  persons,  sertion  of  the  kind,  is  equally  pr^umcial 

(anch  as  the    Roman   emperors,)  the  to  a  right  knowledge  ofthe  subject,  with 

Lares,  &c  from  thdr  beneficial  aid  in  the  easy  faith  it  affects  to  despise.     We 

the  direction  of  human  affairs.  A  cor-  know  ibe  mutations  inflicted  upon  the 

nncopia  of  good  fortune  has  already  been  "  Seven  Wise  Masters  "  prior  to  its  re> 

noticed  in  toe  possession  of  the  Northern  cdving  an  English  dress ;  a  variety  of 

Elvea  or  Fays;  and  one  of  the  Nymphs  Italian  tales  and  French  fabliaux  are  of 

in  tiie  celebrated  relievo  of  Callimacbus  Arabic  or  Oriental  origin ;  Greek  fable 

leads  tbe  way  with  this  identical  symbol,  must  have  been  the  immediate  source 

On  the  same  principle,  we  meet  with  a  of  Alexander's  story ;  the  expedition 

"*               Poteriophorus,   and  a   Rhea  of  Attila,  and  Amis  and  Amillion  still 


Ciateropbonu,    the   Bon«e    Deae  and  exist  in   Latin  verse;  and   "Walther 

Uagnae  Matres  of  the  andent  world ;  [of  Aquitain's]  and  Hildegund^s  fli^t 

and  tbe  modius  of  Serapis,  the  sriver  m>m  Attila,  was  sung  in  Latin  hexa- 

and  the  recover,  h  clearly  referable  to  meters,  on  the  model  of  Virgil  and  Lu- 

tbc  same  source.     (Serapidis  capiti  mo-  can,  by  Eckhart,  a  priest  (?  Sl  Oallt 
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**  The  day  on  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  suffered,  death 
was  destroyed,  and  our  life  restored :  on  that  day  there  were 
few  who  believed  on  him ;  but  there  was  a  knight  named  Jo- 
seph of  Arimathflsa,  (a  fine  city  in  the  land  of  Aromat).  In  this 
ci^  Josq>h  was  bom,  but  had  come  to  Jerusalem  seven  years 
before  our  Lord  was  crucified,  and  had  embraced  the  Christian 
fitith ;  but  did  not  dare  to  {M'ofess  it  for  fear  of  the  wicked  Jews. 
He  was  full  of  wisdom,  free  from  envy  and  pride,  and  chari- 
table to  the  poor.  This  Joseph  was  at  Jerusalem  with  his  wife 
and  son,  who  was  also  named  Joseph.  His  father^s  famQy 
crossed  the  sea  to  that  place  which  is  now  called  England, 
but  was  then  called  Great  Britain;  and  crossed  it  *  sans  avi- 
ron  au  pan  de  sa  chemise^.'  Joseph  had  been  in  the  house 
where  Jesus  Christ  took  his  last  supper  widi  his  apostles;  he 
there  found  the  plate  off  which  the  Son  of  God  had  eaten ;  he 
posisessed  himself  of  it,  carried  it  home,  and  made  use  of  it  to 
collect  the  blood  which  flowed  firom  his  side,  and  his  other 
woimds;  and  this  plate  is  called  the  Saint  Graal.''  This,  how- 
ever,  is  only  the  Breton  or  British  aeooimt  of  the  Saint  Graal. 
The  German  romancers  have  followed  a  diflSsrent  version  of 
its  history,  and  derive  their  knowledge  of  the  subject,  though 

( AxuSTSV*  Hie  Anglo-Saxon  fivgment  monks  in  Greek,  may  be  induced  to  tU 

of  Judith  was  not  taken  directly  from  their  election  on  that  language.  Theisn- 

the  ApdPTphal  narrative.     The  varia-  mediatesourcefiromwhence  the  Scop  de- 

tioos  indeed  from  this  document  are,  rived  his  narrative,  is  of  course  beyond 

generally  speakinff,  of  such  a  kind  as  our  inquiry;  but  such  a  fkct  will  teach  us 

any  translator  mi^t  be  supposed  to  in-  circumspection  in  forming  any  general 

dulge  in,  without  our  having  recourse  to  theory  as  to  the  transmission  of  roman- 

another  ori^nnal.     But  in  one  passage  tic  fictions.     Apollonius  of  Xyre,  an- 

we  meet  wiSi  a  very  distinct  mention  of  other   Greek  romance,  also   exists  in 

a  rausquito-nct ;  an  article  of  furniture  Anslo-Saxon  prose, 

not  specified  in  the  Book  of  Judith,  ™  This  account  has  been  extracted 

which  could  not  have  been  in  use  in  these  from  a  version  of  Borron's  prologue^  in 

Northern  realms,  and  of  which  fbe  ac-  the  British  Bibliognipher,  toL  i.     The 

count  must  have  travelled  from  the  coiin-  translator  has  there  rendered    *^  Sana 

tries  situated  on  the  Meditenanean  Sea.  aviron, — without  oars."     The   original 

The  original  legend  or  romance  must  has  been  given  in  the  text  flrom  Rogue- 

hence  have  been  composed  in  a  Southern  fort's  Glossary:  it  oontaina  no  Yevbal 

dialect :  and  Aoae  who  remember  the  al-  obscurity,  but  the  aUusion  ia  not  ii 

leged  proficiency  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  gible  to  tlie  writer  of  this  note. 
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indirecdy,  firom  an  Oriental  source.  The  Titurel  and  Parciial 
of  WoUram  yon  Eschenbach''^  are  respectively  devoted  to  the 
discovery  and  the  quest  of  this  mirsiculoHS  vessel :  and  in  both 
vefind  asinular  account  of  its  powers  to  that  given  in  the  nar* 
rative  of  Robert  Borron.  The  circumstances,  however,  and  the 
agents  which  have  been  connected  with  it,  are  wholly  different 
from  those  contained  in  the  rival  version*  The  name  of  Arthur 
is  more  sparingly  introduced  than  in  the  Western  fiction;  and 
the  theatre  of  its  most  important  events  is  laid  in  either  Asia 
or  Ajfirica,  The  immediate  source  of  Eschenbach's  poem  was 
a  Provenfal  romance  written  by  cme  Kyot  or  Ouiot.  Of  this 
writer  nothing  fiirther  appears  to  be  known,  than  the  menK>* 
rial  of  his  labours  preserved  in  the  Parci&l  of  his  German 
transhitor,  and  a  notice  of  his  strictures  upon  Chretien  de 
Tn^e8^%  who^  Uke  most  of  the  Norman  troveurs,  seems  to 
have  dravm  his  materials  firom  an  Armorican  source.  From 
Wolfrani's  poem  we  gather,  that  Master  Kyot  obtained  his 
first  knowledge  of  the  Oraal  firom  a  manuscr^  he  discovered 
at  Toledo.  This  volume  was  written  in  a  heathen  diaraoter^ 
of  which  the  troubadour  was  compelled  to  make  himself  master; 
and  the  baptismal  rite  enabled  him  to  accomplish  this  arduous 
ta^  vrithout  the  aid  of  necromancy.  The  author  of  this  myste* 
ripus  record  was  a  certain  heathen  astroncnner,  Flegetanis  by 
name»  who  on  the  mother^s  side  traced  up  his  genealogy  to 
king  Scdomon ;  but  having  a  Saracen  father,,  he  had  adhered 
to  his  paternal  faith,  and  worshiped  a  cal£  Flegetanis  was 
d6q>ly  versed  in  all  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and 

^  These  nodees  of   Eschenbach's        Ob  von  Troys  master  CSirutum, 
foeaw  faftve  beea  coUadsd  from  Mr.        DiflHm  Mane  bat  Unracbt  gtttti^ 
Gbrrea*  prefiMe  to  Lohengrin,  an  old        Dai  (des)  mach  wobl  suznen  Kjot^ 
fin  mi  n  romance^  ibiindad  on  the  aame        Def  una  die  recfaten  Maen  eabot. 

ft^aatfaeCbereleNAMgne.   (See  |. ,.  gince  Master  Chrbtian  of  Troyia 

M  'ni  LuniaM  of  Eaebenbafih  ia  **"  ^"®  this  tale  an  iigu&tice,  Kyot 

*h^  i— J^iST  m^^^^^ihm  "^y  ^^  ^  •'W7»  "^^^  ^^  presented 
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in  the  hallowed  volume  deposited  at  Toledo,  he  had  carefully 
inscribed  the  result  of  his  nocturnal  studies.  But  the  bode 
contained  nothing  more  than  the  astronomer  had  really  read 
most  mysteriously  depicted  in  the  skies  °^.  Even  the  name  of 
the  Graal  was  there  emblazoned,  together  with  the  important 
fact,  that  a  band  of  spirits  had  left  it  behind  them\ipon  earth, 
as  they  winged  their  way  to  their  celestial  abodes. 

The  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  stimulated  Kyot  to  further 
inquiries ;  and  he  proceeded  to  search  in  Latin  books  for  the 
name  of  that  people  which  had  been  considered  worthy  of 
guarding  the  Graal.  He  perused  the  chronicles  of  Brittany, 
France  and  Ireland,  without  much  success;  but  in  the  annals 
of  Anjou  he  found  the  whole  story  recounted :  he  there  read  a 
complete  history  of  Mazadan  and  his  race,  how  Hturel  brought 
the  Graal  to  Amfortas,  whose  sister  Herzelunde  became  the 
wife  of  Gamuret  and  the  mother  of  ParcifaL  This  is  clearly 
borrowed  from  the  proeme  of  Kyot  Divested  of  its  extra- 
ordinary colouring,  we  may  receive  it  as  amounting  to  this : 
that  Kyot  was  indebted  to  an  Arabic  original  for  some  of  his 
details,  and  that  the  rest  were  collected  from  European  records 
of  the  same  fiction.  The  truth  of  this  is  supported  by  the  in- 
ternal evidence.  The  scene  for  the  most  part  is  not  only  laid 
in  the  East,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  names  are  of  de- 
cidedly Oriental  origin.  The  Saracens  are  always  spoken  of 
with  consideration;  Christian  knights  unhesitatingly  enroll 
themselves  under  the  banner  of  the  Caliph ;  no  trace  of  reli- 
gious animosities  is  to  be  found  between  the  followers  of  the 
Crescent  and  the  Cross ;  and  the  Arabic  appellations  of  the 
seven  planets  are  thus  distinctly  enumerated:  Zwal  (Zuhael), 

tu  In  the  wiirk  already  refinrcd  to,  what  it  toad  uf  tlM  anu  Eoddamoii 
Mr.  Gorres  has  endeaToured  to  prove  and  the  fish  OaleoCes.  The  latter  it  in- 
that  Flegetanis  must  have  had  a  Greek  timately  connected  with  the  Norlhe^ 
<uriginal  before  him.  Of  this,  or  at  fiction  relative  to  ike  Nicors,  so  fine- 
least  of  the  adoption  of  Greek  traditions,  quently  mentioned  in  Beowulf, 
there  is  the  mo(>t  convincing  proof  in 
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Satam;  Musteri^  Japiter;  Muret  (Meryt),  Mars;  Samsi 
(SBiems),  the  Sun ;  AUigasir  (the  brilliant),  VeJius ;  Kitr  (Kedr» 
the  obscure).  Mercury;  Kamer  (Kaemer),  the  Moon.  Whether 
the  name  of  Pardfid  be  taken  from  the  Arabic  Pars£  or  Parseh 
Fal,  the  pure  or  the  poor  dummling^  as  conjectured  by  Mr. 
Oorres,  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Oriental  scholar: 
but  the  narratiye  already  given  afibrds  a  strong  corroboration 
of  his  opinion,  that  Fl^etanis'is  a  corruption  of  Felek-daneh, 
an  astronomer. 

The  Breton  and  Provenfal  fictions,  as  we  have  seen,  unite 
in  brinjpng  this  mysterious  vessel  from  the  East^  a  quarter  of 
the  globe  whose  earliest  records  present  us  with  a  marvdlous 
cup,  as  extraordinary  in  its  powers  as  any  thing  attributed  to 
the  OraaL  Such  a  cup  is  well  known  to  have  occupied  a  con* 
spicuous  place  among  the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and  from  the 
Ftatriarch  Joseph  °^,  the  chaste  and  provident  minister  of  Pha^ 
raoh,  to  have  descended  to  the  great  object  of  Hebrew  vene* 
ratKMi  and  glory,  the  illustrious  king  Solomon*^''.  It  will,  there* 
fi^re,  be  no  matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  remember  the  ta- 

"*  Is  not  this  it  in  which  my  lord  Ion  discoTered  the  cup,  and  having  ex- 

diinketfa  ?    And  idiefeby  indeed  he  di-  tracted  the  Tolume,  an  angel  rerealed 

wmeHkf  Oen.  zUt.  5.  In  Norden'stime  the  key  to  its  mysterioui  writing  to  one 

the  cnstom  of  dirininff  by  acup  was  still  Troes  a  Grpek :  and  hence  the  stream 

eontiniied.  **  Je  nis,    dit  Baram  Cashef  of  occult  science,  which  has  so  benefi- 

de  Derri  au  Juif,  qui  serroit  d*entre-  dallyunfoldedthedestiniesof  the  West 

Hirtteor    am    Toyageun    Eorop^ens,  A  parallel  fable  is  found  in  Mcnenian 

''quellcs  gens  tous  etes ;  j'ai  oontultS  ma  story.  When  the  Lacedsnnonians  storm- 

engwy  et  j*y  ai  trouT^  que  tous  eties  ed  the  fortreas  on  mount  Ira,  Aristo- 

ctKOf  dont  un  de  not  prophdtes  a  dit,  menes,  warned  by  the  Delphic  oracle, 

au'il  viendroit  des  Francs  travesds,  qui  secreted  in  the  earth  some  unknown  ar- 

Kraient  enfin  Tenir  un  grand  nombra  tide,  which  was  to  be  a  future  talisman 

d*autres  Francs,  quiferoientlaoonquete  of  security  to  his  unfortunate  country- 

dnpaysyerezamineroient tout."  Voyage  men.     After  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the 

d*£gypte  eC  de  Nubie,  iii.  68.    The  le-  Arsive  commander  Epiteles  was  direct- 

canomanty  of  the  Greeks  is  well  known,  ed  u  a  dream  to  exhume  this  mysterious 

"^  Hie  Clavicttla  Salomonis  contains  deposit.    It  was  then  ^scovend  to  be  a 

a  flingiilar  variation  of  this  fiction.   The  bruen  ewer,  containing  a  roll  of  finely 

enpematunl  knowledge  of  Solomon  was  beaten  tin,  on  which  were  inscribed  the 

reoofded  in  a  Tolume^  vriuch  Rehoboam  mysteries  of  the  great  dirinities  («w»  fu- 

iactosed  in  an  ivory  ewer,  and  depoated  y^buwdMrp...  .i(  nAirii.  Faus.  iT.cSO. 

in  Ms  firther's  tomb.     On  repairing  the  9S.) 
royal  tepalchre,  some  wise  men  of  £&by- 
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Ksmanic  efiect  of  a  name  in  the  general  bistoiy  of  fiction,  that 
a  descendant  of  this  distinguished  sorerdgn  should  be  found 
to  write  its  history;  or  that  another  Joseph  should  be  made 
the  instrument  of  conveying  it  to  the  kingdoms  of  Western 
Europe.  In  Persian  fable^  the  same  miraculous  vessel  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  great  Jemshid'^»  the  pattern  of  per« 
feet  kings,  in  whose  reign  the  golden  age  was  realized  in  Iran, 
and  under  whose  mild  and  beneficent  sway  it  became  a  land 
of  undisturbed  felicity.  On  dig^ng  the  foundations  of  Esta^ 
kar  (Persepolis),  this  fiivourite  of  Ormuzd,  and  his  legitimate 
representatiYe  i^n  earth,  discovered  the  goblet  of  the  Sun; 
and  hence  the  cause  of  all  those  blessings  which  attended  his 
prosperous  reign,  and  his  unbounded  knowledge  of  both  ter^ 
restrial  and  cdestial  affairs.  From  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
monarchy  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  the  Great''', 
the  hero  of  all  later  Oriental  fiction ;  and  Ferdusi  introduces 
the  Macedonian  conqueror  addressing  this  sacred  cup  as 
<'  the  ruling  prince  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  as  the  auspi- 
cious emblem  of  his  victorious  career."  By  other  Eastern 
poets  it  has  been  referred  to  as  a  symbol  of  the  world,  and  the 
fecundating  powers  of  Nature;  while  others  again  have  consi<s 
dered  it  as  the  source  of  all  true  divination  and  augury,  of  the 

us  <(  Giam  en  Pene  signifie  tin  ooiiptf  ontpufourniraux  OiientauxlefinBtds 

on  verre  k  baire  et  un  mMr.  Lm  Oti-  eetle  fiction.  Un  poel«  IWc  dit>  Lon* 

enteiix,  qui  fabflqiient  oecte  eq>dce  d«  ^  j'fuma  M  6d«ir6  dM  lumiirM  dv 

▼aaa  ou  uttensiks  de  touteB  aortes  dea  ael,  moo  anaa  daviandim  la  mirair  dn 

metanx  ausoi  biea  ^ue  de  Tanre  ou  da  monda^  daoa  laqad  ja  deoouvnd  laa  aa« 

crystal,  at  en  pluneuiB  figures  difie-  crats  lea  plus  oicfa^s."  Heatwiot  Wh^ 

rait0S»  inais  qui  approchcnt  toutea  da  Uoth.  OiienL  s.  ▼.  Oiam. 
sphcrique,  donnent  auasi  oe  nam  i  un        '*"<  Qwum  Aleiandcr  parraniaael  ia 

globacdasta.     Ha  dtsant,  qua  TanciaB  palatium  sump,  gynmtea  qdanint  Gmci 

roi  Oianacfaid,  qui  ast  la  Salomon  dea  lods  aula,  at  liHi  non  ▼idanint  noctem. 

Ferses,  et  Alezandfe  la  Grand,  aroient  regis,  (videnmt  auten)  quatuor  pooula. 

de  ces  coupes,  globes,  ou  miroirs^  par  k  Gyrantibusitalocotua  ast  (Alexander)? 

mojen  deaquels  ils  connoiesoient  toutea  Salvi  astote^  larianini  hoc  fiuialD  oniina 

lea  dioaaa  naturels,  et  qudquefois  mdma  noatro,  hie  anim  acyphua  in  pttgaa  eat 

las  sunaturelles.  La  ooupe^uiservoiti  saiuanostra,  peinoapa  aidenioa  eat  In  po- 

Joaaph  le  Bslfiareliepour deviner, etoella  testate  noatra.  *'   flhahnameh,  na  quoted 

deNeitor  dans  Homdre,oii  tome  la  n»-  in  WiUdna'a    Fenian    niiiial— mbia. 

ture  ^toit  representee  symboliqueDient,  p.  171,  and  Craaacr*a  DUmysaa*  p^  €% 
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mystericMis  arts  of  chemistry,  and  the  genuine  phiioocqiher^a 
stone'*^*  A  goblet  of  the  Son  ako  tanas  a  &vourite  object  in 
Grecian  fiiUe*.  On  approaching  the  shores  of  the  Western 
Ocean,  this  divinity  was  supposed  to  abandon  his  chariot,  and, 
[dacing  himself  in  a  cup,  to  be  borne  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth*  Having  visited  (according  to  Stesichorus)  his  mother, 
wife  and  children,  he  then  proceeded  to  the  opposite  point  of 
the  hemisphere,  where  another  car  awaited  his  arrival,  with 
which  he  resumed  his  diurnal  course.  The  Theban  Hercules, 
the  original  type  of  all  erratic  champions,  once  ventured  to 
attack  the  son  of  Hyperion ;  but  on  being  reproved  for  his 
temeri^  he  withheld  his  hand,  and  received  as  a  reward  for 
his  obedience  the  golden  chalice  of  the  god.  This  he  now 
ascended;  and  daring  a  Airious  storm,  excited  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  his  courage  to  the  test,  he  traversed  the  ocean  in 
it  till  he  reiujied  the  western  island  of  Erytheea'".     The  Pla- 

"*  In  the  article  already  referred  to^  ceptacles  for  the  dead.  The  vase  or  urn 

Heriielot  aaya^  The  PereianpoetB  make  of  tiie  former,  the  lamax  of  Egypt*  the 

of  tfaiscup»  **tanCot  le  aymbolede  lana-  ship  or  boat  of  Western  Europe,  and  the 

ture  et  du  monde,  tantot  oelui  du  yin,  canoe  of  the  American  aavage,  are  all 

qodqiiefoia  oelui  de  k  divination  et  des  connected  with  the  same  primitiTe  idea 

aogurcsi  et  enfin  de  la  chymie,  et  de  la  expressed  in  the  Welsh  apophthegm : 

picrre  plnloaophaliu  *'  <<  Fawb  a  ddaw  Vr  Ddavar  Long — Every 

^  See  the  fngments  of  this  mythos,  onewfll  come  into  the  ship  of  the  earth. " 

as  variously  rriated  in  Athenseus,  lib.  By  whatever  steps  the  Grade  proceeded 

n.  pu  46^70i     Mimnermus  calls  it  the  from  hb  simple  bowl  or  boat,  to  all  the 

eooch  of  the  Sun,  in  allusion,  as  Athe-  luxury  of  form  displayed  in  his  oinereal 

wiM  oheerfei,  to  the  cencave  form  of  urns,  the  lamax,  ship,  or  roffin,  of  other 

the  cnpb     This  seems  to  have  been  a  nations  was  by  no  means  a  needful  ac- 

wnniiKW  metonymy ;  for  in  the  passage  commodation  to  the  doctrine,   which 

aheady  eited  from  Pitiusanias,  the  hraaen  forbade  the  incremation  cf  the  dead. 

ever  depociled  by  Aristomenes,  ia  term*  Tlieashes  of  Balldur  (  Daemeaafpa,  c  43.) 

ad  almiaen  bed  by  the  old  man  who  ap»  were  deposited  in  the  ship  Hnnghome, 

peaaed  In  Epiteles  in  his  dxcam.  the  body  of  Scyld  (Beowulf,  c.  1.)  in  • 

^  Fiona  lti0  Giwian  terminology  of  bark  laden  with  arms  and  raiment,  and 

their  drinking-veseels,  it  is  clear  mat  a  committed  to  the  guidance  of  the  ocean. 

cop  mad  a  abip  were  originally  correlative  Hie  varying  language  of  the  Iliad  seems 

idaaa ;  and  Uie  oatalogve  of  Athen9ua  to  countenance  a  similar  distinction  be- 

(Ubw  xL)  lacitea  sevenU  words  indiicri-  iween  Greek  and  Phrygian  rites.    The 

ninataly  implying  either  the  one  or  the  ashes  of  Patroclua  are  consigned  to  a 

odMT,     Tbe  twofold  import  of  theae  golden  cup  (i<;^iwi4vfMUeisxxii].S5S); 

terms  vriU  tend  to  explain  an  appareDt  those  of  Hector  to  a  golden  ark  or  cof- 

devitttioii  on  the  part  of  tbe  Graekaand  fir  (xgynim i$  km^mmm,  xxiv.  795.  Coni- 

Bomans,  from  the  general  iypeadopted  pereXhucydides  ii.  34)  j  for  it  is  by  no 

by  other  nations  in  the  form  of  their  re-  means  dear,  that  the  latter  term  ever 
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tonists  have  dwelt  at  large  upon  Hercules  thus  oompletioghis 
labours  in  the  West;  and  connecting  this  circumstance  with 
the  fancied  position  of  the  islands  of  the  blest,  have  implied  that 
it  was  here  he  overcame  the  vain  illusions  of  a  terrestrial  life, 
and  that  henceforth  he  resided  in  the  realms  of  truth  and  eter- 
nal light  With  them,  as  in  the  school  from  whence  their 
leading  dogmas  were  derived — ^the  mysteries  of  Paganism — a 
cup  is  the  constant  symbol  of  ^^  vivific  power ;"  and  this  goblet 
of  the  Sun  becomes  the  same  type  of  regeneration  and  a  return 
to  a  better  life,  with  the  Graal  of  romantic  fiction.  Another 
version  of  the  contest  between  Hercules  and  the  Sun,  or 
Apollo,  transfers  the  scene  of  action  to  Delphi,  and  makes  the 
object  of  strife  between  these  heaven-born  kinsmen  the  cele- 
brated tripod  of  the  oracle.  But  in  the  symbolical  language 
of  Greece,  a  tripod  and  a  goblet  (crater)  were  synonymous 
terms  ^:  and  the  grammarians  have  informed  us,  that  from 
this  combat  between  the  brothers,  and  their  subsequent  recon- 
ciliation, arose  the  prophetic  powers  of  Hercules.  It  will 
however  be  remembered,  that  the  translators  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  in  their  version  of  the  Hebrew  text,  have  rendered  the 
divining  cup  of  Joseph  by  the  Greek  term  "  Condy."  Of  this 
vessel  AthenflBus  has  preserved  the  following  account  firom  Ni- 
comachus.  The  name  of  this  cup  is  Persian.  It  originally 
meant  the  celestial  lantern  of  Mermes,  which  in  form  resem- 

implied  an  urn,  however  much  such  an  Greek  was  taught  in  the  myiterieSy  that 
interpretation  might  be  justified  by  ana-  the  Dionysic  vase  would  be  a  passport 
logy.  We  are  not,  however,  to  infer,  to  the  Elysian  fields ;  and  the  religioa 
that  either  of  these  utensils  was  the  em-  of  Egypt  enjoined,  thatereiT  worshipper 
blem  of  death  or  annihilation,  or  that  of  CSiris  should  appear  berore  his  sub- 
this  application  to  funereal  purposes  was  terranean  judge  in  the  same  kind  of  re- 
in any  way  at  variance  with  the  FUtonic  ceptacle  as  that  which  had  indoaed  the 
doctnne  of  the  text.  For  as  the  cup  or  mortal  frame  of  this  divinity.  It  only 
vase  was  the  symbol  of  vivific  power,  of  remains  to  observe,  that  a  bbat  of  glaia 
generation,  or  an  earthly  existence,  so  was  the  symbol  of  initiation  into  the 
also  it  was  the  tyx>e  of  regeneration,  or  a  Dniidical  mysteries.  Davies's  Celtic 
continued  life  in  a  happier  and  more  Mytiiology,  p.  211. 
exalted  state.  The  savage  is  biuied  in  "*  Km)  ri  w«frr^M«v  iv  At»fvnv,  T^nrtvt 
his  canoe,  that  he  may  be  conveyed  to  .  . . .  )fr)i  pmIv  r^irAa  *tS  AmAfm,  W» 
the  residence  of  departed  souls ;  the  »^rir^  Athcnaras  iL  143. 
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bled  the  world,  and  was  at  once  the  source  of  the  divine  mar- 
vels, and  all  the  fruits  that  abound  upon  earth.  On  this  ac- 
count it  is  Used  in  libations^V  The  reader  of  Plato  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  connecting  this  mundane  cup  with  the  first 
crater,  in  whidi  the  Diemiurgus  of  the  universe  mixed  the  ma^ 
terials  of  his  future  creation ;  in  which  the  soul  of  the  world 
was  tempered  to  its  due  consistency,  and  from  whence  the 
souls  that  animate  corporeal  substances  were  dispersed  among 
the  stars  ^.  The  mention  of  this  primary  bowl  gave  rise  among 
the  Platonists  to  a  second  or  distributive  cup  of  souls,  which 
they  bestowed  upon  Dionysus,  as  lord  of  the  sensitive  uni- 
verse; and  hence  the  Nymphs,  as  ministrants  and  followers 
of  this  divinity,  as  the  authorized  inspectors  of  generation, 
were  said  to  be  supplied  veith  the  same  symbol.  According  to 
some  authorities,  these  goblets  are  placed  at  opposite  points 
of  the  firmament,  and  are  respectively  the  types  of  generation, 
or  the  soul's  descent  into  this  realm  of  sensual  pleasure,  and 
of  palingenesy,  or  the  souFs  return  to  those  celestial  regions 
from  whence  it  sprang^.  The  former  stands  between  the 
signs  of  Cancer  and  Leo,  immediately  before  the  human  por- 
tal; and  a  draught  of  the  oblivious  beverage  it  contains  occa- 
sions fbrgetfiilness  of  those  pure  delights  in  which  the  soul  had 
previously  lived,  and  excites  a  turbulent  propensity  towards  a 
material  and  earthly  existence^*     The  latter  is  placed  at  one 

"*  Atfaeiueus  xi  478.    The  present  scattered  notices  of  Proclus  and  Floti- 

ntaoa  ia  founded  on  the  correetion  of  nus  on  the  subject    Compare  also  Por- 

Mr.  Creiiaer,  who  has  at  length  render-  phyry's  interesting  tract  lie  Antro  Nym- 

ed  this  paasage  intelligible  by  reading  phariim,andMacrobius*sSommu]nSci- 

'Emm>  Ingf  where  both  Casaubon  and  pionis. 

Sttwc^rhaiiaerhave'E^rr*!.  Tlielat-  ^  See  Macrobius  &  Scip^  i.  c.  IS. 

tor  critic  has  acknowledged  the  ad^an-  Hie  cauldron  of  Ceridwen,  if  found- 

lage  of  tliia  emendation.  See  Dionysus,  ed  on  a  genvine  record,  appears  to  oc- 

&e.  p.  S6  ei  seq.    Nioomachus  has  used  cupy  the  same  place  in  Celtic  mytho- 

the  tenn  applied  by  Plato  (Leg.  i.  644.)  logy.    (See  the  Hanes  Taliessin  in  Mr. 

to  the  whole  animal  creation,  r£f  Btm  Kvies's  Celtic  Mythology.)  Ceridwen, 

rm  ^miftmrm,  we  are  told,  was  '*  the  goddess  of  Tari- 

**  Tvautum,  41,  4S.  ous  seeds,"  from  whose  cauldron  was 

""  See  Mr.  Creuser's  Symbolik,  &c  derived  every  thing  sacred,  pive  and 

▼ol.  ill.  410^  &c.  who  has  ooUected  the  primitive.   Gwyon  Uie  Little  sits  watch- 
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extremitfT  of  the  table  of  the  gods  (the  milky  way).  It  is  held 
by  Gtanymede  or  Aquarius,  the  guardian  of  the  southern  fishes 
(king  Pecheur  ?) ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  &vourable  lot  tram  this 
am  of  destiny,  that  the  soul  is  enabled  to  find  a  passage 
through  the  portal  of  the  gods  (Capricorn)  to  the  drde  of 
eternal  felid^. 

The  sacred  vessel  of  modem  fiction  is  no  less  distinguished 
far  its  attributes.  The  seat  reserved  far  it  at  the  Round 
Table,  was  called  <^  the  siegd  perilous,'*  of  which  a  hermit 
had  declared :  ^  There  shall  never  none  sit  in  that  siege  but 
mie,  but  if  he  be  destroyed,"  [and  that  one]  ^^  shall  win  1^ 
Sancgreall**."     On  the  day  this  seat  was  to  receive  its  a{H 

ing  the  cauldron  ttfinspintion,  till  three  tetnixi  dednati  tain  imaquam  summa 

dfops  of  the  precious  compound  aligbt  poitremltas :  igitur  tpbcra  Martis  ignis 

on  his  finser.     On  tasting  these,  every  habeatur,  aer  JoTis,  Satumi  aqua*  teirm 

eTent  of  raturity  becomes  unfolded  to  vero  Aplanes»  in  qua  Elysios  campos  esse 

bianew.     Tliis  appaaii  to  be  the  "  no-  puris  animia  deputatoa  antignitas  nobis. 

Tum  potum  matsrialis  alluvionis,"  the  mteUigendum  reliquit ;   de  his  campia 

iatoiicating  dnnu^t  which  inqyirea  die  anima,  cum  inoorpus  wiHttJUir,  peruca 

soul  wiUi  an  irresistible  propensity  to  a  elementorum  ardines,   trina  male,  ad 

corporeal  existence.     **  Hac  est  autem  corpus  usque  descendit.*'  (lb.)  The ;?ur- 

hylfl,  qusi  omne  ooipus  mundi  quod  tuU  of  CeridifMi  would  then  be  a  pei^ 

ubicumque  cemimus  idds  impressa  for^  sonification  of  that  necessity^  by  which 

navit."(lCacrob.  i.  13.)  Itisthiswfaicfa  soub  are  compelled  lo  descend,  m  order 

protrudes  the  soul  into  Leo,  and  fiimiahea  that  the  economy  of  the  universe  may  be 

it  with  a  presdenoe  of  its  (iitore  career,  sustained.     **  For  the  sensttiye  life  suf- 

(**  cum  Tero  ad  Leonem  labendo  penre-  fers  from  the  external  bodies  of  firaaod 

nerint,  illic  oonditionis  futune  auspican-  air,  earth  and  water  falling  upon  it ;  and 

tur  exordium."  lb.)     Gwyon  is  now  considering  all  the  passioQB  as  mighty 

pursued  by  Ceridwen,  and  transforms  through  the  Tileness  of  its  Ufe^  is  the 

himself  aiccessively  into  a  hare,  a  fish,  cauae  of  tumult  to  the  soul.'*    Ftod.  ia 

and  a  bird,  while  the  goddess  becomes  Tim.  as  dtedby  Mr.  Taylor,  ii.p.  513. 

a  greyhound-bitch,  an  otter,  and  a  spar-  Another  firvourite  ficyre  of  the  same 

row..hawk.     Despairing  of  escape  he  school  is,  that  the  soulis  hurled  like  seed 

assumes  the  form  of  a  grain  of  whea^  into  the  realms  of  generation.  lb.  SlOk 

and  is  swallowed  by  Ceridwen  in  the  The  remainder  of  the  tale  is  apiece  of 

shape  of  a  black  higli-crested  hen.    Ce-  common  mythology.     Mr.  Davies  a^ 

ridwen  becomes  pregnant,  and  at  the  ex-  mits  that  the  bardic  lore  was  aconpoiuid 

piration  of  nine  months  brin^  forth  T»-  of  Paoan  and  Christian  dogmas ;  and  ife 

uesfdn,  whom  she  exposes  m  a  boat  or  therefore  becomes «  queationf  whether 

corade.     In  this  we  appear  to  have  the  this  Paganism  was  purely  Druidical,  or 

soul*s  progression  throii|^  the  Tarious  thatsyncreticsyBtflm adopted  by  Pelagius 

elementswhich  supply  it  with  the  vehides  from  the  Plaftonixing  fiithoa  of  the 

necessary  for  incorporation.    *<  Tertius  Eastern  churdL  The  tbeologiGal  tsneta 

vero  dementorum  ordo,  ita  ad  nos  con-  of  the  triads  (Williams*s  Poem%  vol.  ii.) 

versus,  habeatur,  ut  terram  ultimam  f»-  are  obviously  derived  from  this  sourea. 

dat,  et  cseteris  in  medium  redactis  in  "^  Morte  Arthur,  P.  tii*  c  1. 
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pcMBted  tenant,  two  inscriptionfi  were  found  miraculausly  traced 
upon  it :  ^  Four  hundred  winters  and  four  and  fifly  acconi" 
plished  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ought  the 
siege  to  be  fulfilled :"  and,  "  This  is  the  siege  of  Sir  Cialahad' 
the  good  knight"  The  healing  virtues  of  the  Graal  are  exempli- 
fied on  the  wounded  perscxis  of  Sir  Bors  and  Sir  Percival'% 
two  of  the  knights  destined  to  accomplish  the  Quest  A. 
cripple  of  ten  years  suflfering  is  restored  to  health  by  toudiing 
the  table  on  which  it  is  borne ;  and  a  nameless  knight  of  per* 
feet  and  unspotted  life  is  admitted  to  kiss  it,  and  finds  an  in* 
stantaneons  cure  for  his  maladies.  But  the  courage,  piowess 
and  chivalric  accomplishments  of  Sr  .Launcdot  are  rendered 
unavailing  in  the  Quest,  by  his  guilty  commerce  with  Queen 
Gu^iever.  He  is  permitted  to  see  its  marvellous  effects  upon 
the  knight  already  mentioned,  and  who,  less  worthy  than 
himself  in  earthly  endowments,  is  yet  unoontaminated  by  mortal 
sin;  and  once  indeed  he  is  sufiered  to  approach  the  chamber 
containing  it  But  a  voice  forbids  his  penetrating  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  sanctuaiy:  yet,  having  [rashly  disregarded  the 
a<hnonition,  he  fells  a  victim  to  his  fetal  curiosily,  and  am- 

1*  0&    tins   oecuioa    Sir    FsrciTal  resigned  diemfeltes  to  Desire,    were 

«|iadft  ^Bamering  of  that  Tessd,  and  of  doomed  to  spend  their  time  in  fruitkss 

Ae  nMen  that  bdre  it;  lor  he  was  per-  attempts  to  fiU  a  bottomless  or  broken 

led  and  clene.*'  (M.  Artb.  c  14.)  And  yaae,  or  a  perlbnited  sieve ;  and  to  be» 

again :  **  I  wot  ^^e  what  it  is.  It  is  an  eome  the  standinir  types  of  the  uniniti- 

hohr  ▼esaei  fbat  is  borne  by  a  nuddeo,  ated,  or  souls  wauowing  in  the  mire  of 

md  thereon  is  a  pAt  of  the  holy  blood  material  ezistenoe.     (The  stony  of  the 

of  cor  blesaed  Saviour.*'  lb.    There  is  murder  was  unknown  to  Homer  and 

no  due  in  the  romance  to  the  gene-  Apollodorus,  and   was  doubtlessly  a 

alogyof  thsdamseL     BntMr.  Creuser  later  fiction.)    The  Greeks  also  plaoed 

has  shown  that  **a  perfact  and  dean  a  vase  vpon  the  graves  of  the  unmarried 

maiden  "  who  bore  a  holy  vessel*  was  a  persons,  as  a  symbol  of  cdibacy ;  a 

wdi  known  diaracter  in  Gredan  story,  practice  that  seems  to  illustrste  the  Ian- 

Anymone^  the  biamdest  dau^ter  of  guage  of  Joeeph  of  Aiimathy,  to  Sir 

Danaofly  was  exempt  Urom  the  punidi-  Ferdval ;    *<  And  wotest  thou  wfaere^ 

ment  inffided  upon  her  fkther  s  chil*  fbre  {our  Lord]  hath  sent  me  more  than 

dreoy  because  she  had  resisted  the  soU-  other  ?  for  thou  hast  resembled  me  in 

dtalioBs  of  a    Satyr  (iMnsual  love),  two  things ;  one  is,  that  thou  hast  seen 

Hooe  she  vras  pemitted  to  draw  the  the  Sancgreall,  and  the  other  is  that 

eeolhMr  reviving  draught  of  consolation  'diou  hastbeen  adbiemoidm  as  lam.** 

and  bfass  in  a  perftct  vue^     Her  sisters  c.  103. 
who  had  yidded  to  tempttrtJon,  who  had 
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tinues  in  an  almost  lifeless  condition  for  four-and-thirty  days. 
A  similar  punishment  is  inflicted  upon  king  Evelake,  who 
having  ^^nighed  so  nigh''  to  the  holy  vessel  ^^that  our  Lord 
was  displeased  with  him,"  he  became  ^*  blasted  with  excess  of 
light,"  and  remained  **  almost  blind "  the  rest  of  his  life^. 
The  most  solemn  instance  of  its  agency  in  the*  presence  of  a 
pro&ne  assembly,  occurs  on  the  day  of  Sir  Galahad's  assum- 
ing the  siege  perillous :  ^^  Then  anon  they  heard  cracking  and 
crying  of  thunder,  that  hem  thought  the  place  should  all  to- 
rive*  In  the  midst  of  the  blast,  entered  a  sunbeam,  more  clear 
by  seven  times  than  ever  they  aaw  day ;  and  all  they  were 
alighted  of  the  grace  of  the  holy  ghost".     Then  there  entered 

^  The  punishment  here  inflicted  the  god  Ammon,  we  are  told  this  di- 
upon  Sir  Lanoelot  and  king  Evelake,  Tinity  assumed  a  ram's  visor,  a  fiction 
is  founded  upon  an  idea,  which  seems  which  seems  to  be  connected  with  the 
to  have  pervaded  the  mythology  of  most  same  common  opinion.  (Herod.  iL  42. ) 
nations,  that  the  person  of  the  Deity  is  llie  numerous  veiled  statues  seen  by 
too  effulgent  for  mortal  sieht,  and  that  Pausanias  in  his  tour  through  Greece, 
any  attempt  at  a  direct  inspection,  is  the  vdled  goblet  carried  in  the  Dionysic 
sure  to  be  punished  with  a  loss  of  visi6n  procession  at  Alexandria  ( Athen.  lib.  v. 
or  the  senses.  Hence  the  stories  of  268.),  and  the  general  introduction  of 
Ttresias  and  Actaon,  of  Herse  and  the  Graal  (wherein  was  <<  a  part  of  the 
Aglauros,  (Pans.  i.  18.)  of  Eurypylus  holy  blood  of  our  blessed  Saviour'*) 
(lb.  vii.  19.)  and  Maneros,  (Plut.  de  covered  with  samyte,  may  beconaiderod 
Isid.  et  Osrid.  c.  17.)  and  the  ezplana-  as  further  illustrations, 
tion  given  to  the  disease  called  nym-  '"  In  the  ancient  world  a  cup  or 
phokipsy  is  clearly  referable  to  the  goblet  was  not  only  considered  aa  the 
same  opinion  *  "  Vulgo  autem  memoris  most  suitable  kind  of  vessel  for  libations, 
proditumest,  ^uicumquespedemquau-  but  it  was  also  regarded  as  an  appro- 
dam  e  fonte,  id  est,  effigiem  nymphae  priate  type  of  the  Deity.  This  no 
viderint,  furendi  non  fedsse  finem,  quos  doubt  arose  frcmi  the  widely  extended 
Graci  w^t^tXn^TMff,  Latin!  lymphatos  dogma,  that  the  Deraiuigus  of  the  uni- 
appellant"  Festus.  Henpe  also  the  eyes  verse  framed  the  world  in  his  own  image. 
were  averted  on  meeting  a  hero  or  The  illuatntions  of  this  c^nion,  as  ez« 
bermcal  demon;  and  an  Hereon  was  empliiied  in  votive  offierings,  in  the 
passed  in  silence.  SchoL  in  Aristoph.  form  of  an  egg,  a  globes  sphere^  hemi* 
Avea,  1490-3.  The  same  opinion  ap-  sphere,  cup,  dish,  &c*  would  fill  a 
pears  to  have  been  current  amons  the  volume  |  and  bai^ly  Mr.  Creuser  by 
Germanic  tribes  who  worshiped  the  his  '* Dionysus"  has  rendered  further 
goddess  Hertha.  Her  annual  circuit  proof  on  the  subject  unnecessary.  Ia 
was  made  in  a  veiled  car ;  but  the  ser-  JSgyptian  processions  a  vase  led  the 
vanta  who  washed  the  body  of  the  god-  way  as  an  image  of  Osiris  f  Plut.  496)  ; 
desB  on  her  return,  and  who  conse-^  a  small  urn  was  the  eAgy  of  Itda 
quently  must  hafe  gaied  upon  her  per-  (Apuleius  Metamorph.  zL  p^  693)  ; 
Bon,  were  reported  to  have  been  "  swal-  a  bowl  or  goblet  was  borne  on  a  chariot, 
lowed  up  quick  "  by  the  earth.  When  as  the  emblem  of  Dionysus,  in  the  fea- 
Hercules  demanded   an  epiphany    of  tival  described  by   Cauxenus    (A the- 
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into  the  ball,  the  holy  Grale  covered  with  white  samite;  but 
there:  was  none  that  might  see  it,  nor  who  bare  it;  and  then 
was  all  the  hall  full  filled  with  good  odours ;  and  every  knight 
had  such  meat  and  drink  as  he  best  loved  in  this  world ;  and 
iBriiai  the  holy  Gr^e  had  been  borne  throu^  the  hall,  then  the 
holy  vessel  departed  suddenly,  that  they  wist  not  where  it  be- 
came." (c  35.)  But  these  are  the  mere  secular  benefits  in  the 
power  ofthe  sacred  cup  to  bestow.  To  those  allowed  to  share  in 
its  spiritual  advantages,  who  by  a  life  of  purity  and  blameless 
conduct  had  capacitated  themselves  for  a  more  intimate  com- 
munion with  it,  it  became  a  cup  of  eternal  life  and  salvation. 
On  its  first  epiphany  to  Sir  Galahad  and  his  fellows,  the 
great  mystery  of  the  Romish  church  is  visibly  demonstrated 

nania»  t.  968);  and  hence  the  long  vmXm,  ^  »i««^«v  T(tti»i9.  (Dion* 
tattXogae  of  cnteriy  tripods,  &c  so  HaL  i.  67.)  With  the  true  or  fictitious 
mmwnnn  in  the  fuxTiiture  of  anctent  history  of^neaswc  are  not  concerned; 
temples.  Iliat  the  same  symbol  was  it  is  sufficient  to  know  the  form  of  those 
M^owledged  in  other  countries  pre-  symbols  which  were  acknowledged  in 
Tioualy  to  any  general  intercourse  with  Italy  as  suitable  representations  of  the 
the  Boman  powers,  is  more  than  Penates.  For  an  explanation  of  the 
prabable.  Herodotus  has  stated  of  the  caduceal  figures  we  may  refer  to  Senrius : 
Issedooea,  that  they  deoorsted  the  skulls  **  NuUus  enim  locut  sine  Genio  est, 
of  the  departed  with  sold,  reserving  qui  perat^gutfrnplerumqueosteiiditur." 
them  aa  imues  (see  SaTmas.  in  Solin.  The  Trojan  bowl  and  Issedonian  skull 
p.  192.)  of  £mr  ancestCM^  when  they  will  illustrate  each  other.  Livy  has 
pefformed  those  annual  rites  which  the  also  said :  **  Galli  Boii  caput  ducis  (Pos- 
Graeka  called  yttUm.  From  this  we  tumii)  prasdsnm  ovantes  templo— in- 
magr  infier  that  &e  Issedones  entertain-  tulere :  purgato  inde  capite,  ut  mos  iis 
edtbe  same  notions  of  the  dead,  that  estyCalTumaurocselavere:  idque  sacrum 
we  find  prevailing  in  almost  every  an-  vtu  iis  erat,  quo  solennibus  libarent : 
dent  ana  modem  nation  in  a  Pagan  poculumque  idem  sacerdoti  esse  ac  tern- 
state;  and  that  they  enrolled  their  de-  pliantistitibus.**  It  will  be  remembovd 
ceased  relatives  among  those  domestic  that  aooording.  to  the  £dda  the  skull 
deitiesy  vrfao  by  a  genial  system  of  eo-  of  Ymir  was  converted  into  the  canopy 
pheray  have  been  c^ed  ^«)  Xff*^*^  ^  heaven  (Daemesaga).  Something  is 
Dii  Manes,  Giitichen  and  Guid  Neigh-  said  on  this  subject  at  page  xxxiv. 
boms.  As  the  guardians  of  the  fiomly  below,  which,  though  written  without  the 
hearth,  and  the  household  gods  of  their  passages  above  cited  being  in  the  £di- 
deaoendaats,  the  same  dus  of  spirits  tor's  recollection,  he  by  no  means  wishes 
was  also  termed  by  the  Greeks  and  to  retract,  sofaras  the  modemt  are  con- 
Romans  But  MmTMMiiM,  Lares,  snar^  cemed.  Through  inadvertency  the  au- 
Btsif  and  Dii  Penates.  (See  Safanastus  thorities  for  that  note  have  been  omitted, 
Ezcrcti.  Flin.  p.  46.)  Now  the  images  vis.  Bartholin  for  the  fkcts,  and  the 
ihown  at  Lavinium,  as  the  identical  "  Transactions  of  the  Scandinavian  So* 
slatoes  of  the  Penates  brought  to  Italy  ciety,**  page  S2S.  181S,  for  the  correc- 
by  ^oeas,  consisted  of  mn^viua  ^thfi  ^  tion. 

VOL.  I.  f 
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before  them.    The  transuhstantiattoD  of  the  sacred  wafer  is 
eflfected  in  their  presence,  palpably  and  sensibly;  die  hal- 
lowed <* bread  become  flesh"  is  deposited  in  the  cup;  and 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world  emerges  firom  it  to  administer  to 
his  <*  knights  servants  and  tme  children,  which  [were]  come 
out  of  deadly  life  into  spuitnal  life^  the  hi^  meat  which  [thqr] 
had  so  much  desired."    Still  they  *^  did  not  see  that  which 
they  most  desired  to  see,  so  openly  as  they  were  to  behold  it 
in  the  city  of  Sarras  in  the  spiritual  place."  Here  Sir  Galahad's 
vision  of  the  tiranscend^it  attributes  of  the  Graal  is  perfected^ 
his  participation  in  its  hallowed  contents  is  consammated  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  wishes;  he  has  now  obtained  the  only 
meed  for  which  this  life  is  worth  enduring-->a  certainty  of 
passing  to  a  better:  his  earthly  travails  dose,  ^*  his  soul  dqparts 
unto  Christ,  and  a  great  multitude  of  angels"  is  seen  to  <<bear 
it  up  to  heaven.    Also  his  two  fellows  saw  come  from  heaven 
a  hand,  but  they  saw  not  the  body;  and  then  it  came  right  to 

the  yessel  and  took  it and  so  bare  it  up  to  heaven. 

Sithence  was  there  never  no  man  so  hardy  for  to  say  that  he 
had  seen  the  Sangreall." 

In  the  Arabic  version  the  holy  vessel'  is  delivered  by  an 
angel  to  Titurel,  at  whose  birth  another  minister  of  heaven 
attended,  and  foretold  the  in&nt  hero's  future  glory,  by  de- 
claring that  he  was  destined  to  wear  the  crown  of  Paradise. 
By  him  a  temple  is  built  for  its  preservation  upon  Montsal- 
vaez,  ^B,  sacred  mountain,  which  stands  in  Salvaderra^,  a 
district  of  Arragon,  and  lying  adjacent  to  the  valley  of  Ron- 
cevalles  and  upcm  the  high  road  from  France  to  Cbmpostelku'' 
The  materials  for  this  structure  are  of  the  most  cosdy  and  im- 
perishable description :  they  are  all  produced  in  their  appro- 


**  Thb  MootsalTaet  in  Mtatieria  This  would  aooovnt  for  the  cmaOm  mt 

is  in  aU  probability  the  Salltberi  of  the  Luces  Sienr  de  Gast  bein^  *•  pscs  d» 

Nonnan  Romancen ;  the  Moos  aahttis  SaKsberi,*'  or  adjoining  tin 

(Sawies-byrig?)  of  the  Cauistian  world,  in  which  the  GnMl  was 
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pfiate  fbrms  and  connoction  by  the  mifaculcms  power  of  the 
Otsal;  Imd  the  outliiie  of  th^  buflding  is  unejcpectedly  dis«« 
covered  upon  a  roek  of  ohyx,  Which  the  day  before  had  been 
cleansed  of  the  weeds  and  herbage  that  encumbered  it.  The 
accedd  to  the  sanetnary  is  rendered  invisible  td  all,  except  the 
chosen  few,  by  an  impervious  forest  of  oedar^  cypress  andebody 
siut^ounding  it  By  the  daily  coAtempkti<m  of  the  Oraal^ 
Titord's  life  is  prolonged  to  <^  more  than  five  hundred  years:" 
jnst  as  the  gloridtts  career  of  Jemsbid  was  eitt^nded  to  nearly 
seir^  centuries fh>in  a  similar  cause;  6ild  he  otily  sinks  to  the 
tkep  of  d^ath^  ft'om  omitting  to  visit  it  during  the  spade  of 
teh  dayi;.  In  Loheo^rin,  Monti^vaez  assume  the  place  of 
Ae  isk  df  Ataldn  hi  British  rofiiance>»;  and  foniii^  the  &bled 
place  of  retreat  of  Arthur  and  his  followers.  It  is  here  that 
the  British  monarch  awaits  the  hour  of  his  r6-appearance  lipoil 
earth>'*;  but  &r  from  remaining  insensible  to  thos^  chivalric 

*"  Hie  retreat  of  Arthur  to  the  isle  into  the  highest  heaven,  and  the  last 

ef  AvaloQ  forms  an  eiact  panllel  to  stage  of  felicity*  (Alone,  ubi  supra,  62.} 

nliatHeBiodbas  sung  of  the  heroes  who  Something  of  this  kind  is  absolutely 

ftU  in  tlie  TVqjan  war,  &c.   (Op.   ei  necessary  to  make  many  parts  of  the 

Dies,   14a)^    The   skolion    of   Calli-  Morte  Arthur  intelligible ;  for  that  in 

stratus  relanye  to  Harmodius  and  Ari-  this  we  have  to  do  with  the  mytholoffical 

stoceitoa  shows  how  late  this  beautiful  Arthur,  would  be  clear  even  to  uose 

fiction  continued  to  be  a  lavourite  with  who  had  no  knowledge  ot  an  historical 

the  Athenians.     In  the  Islands  of  the  British  prince.     Not  that  the  compilers 

Blest  we  hear  of  Semele  being  married  of  these  fictions  Were  at  all  aware  of  the 

to    Rhadamanthusy    and     Helen    to  ground  they  were  treading,  any  more 

Achilles.     The  offnning  of  this  lattei*  than   Homer  when  he  described  the 

union  was  a  winged  boy,  Euphorion,  contest    between    Vulcan     and     the 

who  was  destroyed  by  Jupiter  in  the  Scamander,  believed  himself  "  to  be 

island  of  Melos.  (Ptdem.   Hephaest.  philosophizing.  Orphically,"  to  speak 

c.  4.)    Mr.  Owen  has  said  of  '*  Arthur  with  Philostratus.  (Heroic,  p.  lOO.  ed. 

the  son  of  Uth^  Bendragon,  that  he  Boissonnade.)  The  writers  of  romance, 

was  a  mythological  and  probably  alle-  like  the  ereat  Maeonian  f  si  licet  com- 

gocical  personage,  and  the  Arcturus  or  ponere^  &c.),  i^pear  to  haVe  poured 

Great  Bear"  of  the  celestial  sphere,  forth  in  song  Qie  sacred  lore  of  an 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Welsh  earlier  period,  but  which  having  already 

antiquaries  have  told  us  so  little  of  this  received  a  secular  or  historical  cast, 

mythic  Arthur.     The  Fins,  one  of  the  was  uttered  as  such  by  them  with  the 

oldest  European  tribes,  and  whose  de-  most  unsuspecting  good  faith. 
stimes  have  been  even  more  evil-starred        '^  The  doctrine  of  the  metempsycho- 

Ihan  those  of  the  Celts,  retain  the  fol-  sis,  which  formed  so  conspicuous  an 

lowing  article  of  their  ancient  faith  :^  article  of  the  Celtic  creed,  would  be 

When  the  soul  is  permitted  to  ascend  sufficient  to  account  fur  the   Breton 

the  shoulders  of  Ursa  Major,  it  passes  tradition  relative  to  Arthur*s  re-appear- 

f2 
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duties  which  rendered  his  court  an  asylum  for  injured  beauty 
and  distressed  soveie^ns,  he  ^till  holds  a  communication  with 
the  world,  and  occasionally  dispatches  a  fiuthfiil  champion  to 
grant  assistance  in  cases  of  momentous  need*^.  Here  also 
the  Graal  maintains  the  sanctity  of  its  character ;  and  becomes 
at  once  the  register  of  human  grievances  and  necessities,  and 
the  interpreter  of  the  will  of  Heaven  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
redressing  them^.  ^ut  evien  here  its  transcendent  purity 
requires  a  similar  degree  of  unblemished  worth  in  those  who 

9 

consult  its  dictates:  the  attendant  loiights  in  Arthur's  train 
are  too  corrupt  and  sensual  to  approach  the  hallowed  fane ; 
and  the  in&nt  children  of  Perceval  and  Lancelot,  and  the 
daughter  of  the  courteous  Gawaine  are  alone  considered  fit  to 

ance  upon  eaitfa.     A  similar  belief  was  the  soul  of  its  impurities,  le-dispatches  it 
entertained  respecting  Osier  le  J>anais,  to  the  upper  sun*  where  it  becomes  di- 
whose  identity  with  Hclgi,  a  liero  of  stinf^ushed  for  its  wisdom  or  its  power, 
Semund's    Edda,    has   been   already  and  u  after-time  is  tanked  amoitt  the 
noticed*     At  the  close  of  the    song  heroes  of  public  Teneration.**  See  Ato*s 
*'Helgiand  SraTa**  it  is  stated:  that  Meno  81.  and  Hennann*8  dimeition 
these  persons  were  bom  again ;  and  at  of  this  firagment  in  the  Sid  Tolume  of 
the  exud  of  the  second  song  concerning  Heyne*s    Pindar.     In    Germany  this 
Helgi   Hundings-bane,  we  have :    It  tradition  respecting  the  Graal  became 
was  beliered  in  the  olden  time  that  localised:  Four  miles  from  Dann,  St. 
men  might  be  bom  again.     Helgi  and  Barbara's  hUl  is  seen  to  rise  con^ally 
Sigmnr    are  said  to   have  been    re-  from  the  centre  of  a  plain.     By  many 
generated.     He  was  then  called  Helm  infatuated  Germans  this  hiU  b  called 
Haddingia-skate ;  but  the^  Kara  HaS-  the  Graal,  who  also  believe  that  it  con- 
dens  daughter.'*     The  compiler  of  this  tains  numerous  living  persons,  whose 
collection  does  not  fidl  to  add,  that  in  lives  will  be  prolonged  tiU  the  day  of 
his  time  this  opinion  was  regarded  as  judgement,  land  who  pass  their  time 
an  old-wives*  tale.     Tlie  f^nch  Ro-  there  in  a  round  of  continued  revelrr 
mances  however  have  perpetuated  the  and  pleasure.  Theodoric  a  Niem.  Cb.  iL 
tradition.  de  Schismat  c  Sa  as  dted  "by  Fr»to- 

'*  The  author  of  Lohengrin  makes  rius,  L  S95.  ' 
Eschenbach  assert,  that  his  information  '*  The  distress  of  Elsam  von  Bra* 
respecting  Arthur*s  "  residence  in  the  bant  is  made  known  to  Arthur  by  her 
mountain,  the  manner  in  whidi  the  ringing  a  bdl,  a  siibject  upon  which' 
British  monarch  and  his  hundred  foU  there  is  no  space  to  dilate.  But  the 
lowers  were  provided  with  food,  raiment,  reader  will  not  fail  to  remember  that  a 
horses  and  armour,  and  the  names  of  brazen  vessel  Tor  bell)  is  sounded  when 
the  champions  whom  he  had  dispatdied  Sinuetha  invokes  Hecate  (Theocritus, 
to  aid  the  Christian  world,**  was  ob-  ii.  36.),  and  that  a  similar  rite  waa  ob- 
tained from  St.  Brandan.  Lohengrin  served  at  Athens  when  the  Hierophant 
or  the  ''  Chevelere  Assigne  "  was  one  of  invoked  the  same  Goddess  as  Cor£  or 
these  heroes.  In  this  Arthur  assumes  Proserpine.  See  Apollodorus,  as  cited 
the  duty  allotted  to  Proserpine,  who  by  the  Scholiast  to  Theocritus,  and 
according  to  Pindar,  **  having  deansed    compare  the  preceding  note. 
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step  within  the  sacred  shrine.  Perhaps  this  would  be  the 
place  to  connect  these  scattered  fragments  of  general  tradition, 
and  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  import  of  a  symbol  which 
has  thus  found  its  way  into  the  popular  creed  of  so  many  di- 
stant nations.  But  a  history  of  rcxnantic  fiction  forms  no  part 
of  the  present  attempt,  nor  an  exposition  of  those  esoteric 
doctrines  which,  taught  in  the  heathen  temple  and  perpetuated 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  Romish  church,  have  descended  to 
the  multitude  in  a  less  impressive  but  more  attractive  guise. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  upon  which  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  more  explicit  avowal,  lest  the  general  tendency 
erf*  the  preceding  remarks  should  be  construed  into  an  acqui- 
escence with,  opinions  wholly,  disclaimed.  Though  the  mar- 
vels of  popular  fiction,  both  in  the  ancient  and  modern  world, 
have  thus  been  referred  to  the  same  common  origin,  it  is  by 
no  means  intended  to  affirm,  that  the  elements  of  fictitious 
narrative  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature  are  no  where  to  be 
found  embodied  in  the  productions  of  the  middle  age^.  Such 
an  assertion  would  be  at  variance  with  the  most  limited  expe- 
rience of  the  subject,  and  might  be  refuted  by  a  simple  refe- 
rence to  the  German  tales  of  MM.  Grimm.  In  the  story  of 
the  **  Serpent-leaf,"  the  principal  incident  accords  with  the  ac- 
count of  Glaucus'and  Polyidus,  as  related  by  Apollodorus'"; 

»  Mr.  Ritson  has  said,   "Nothing  Hiny  (Hist.  Nat  lib.  ut.  c.  5.)>  it 

seems  more  probable  than  thai  the  com-  formed  a  piece  of  Lydian  history.     A 

posers  of  romance  were  well  acquainted  recent  number  of  the  Qjuarterly  ReTiew 

wilfa  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  poets. "  No.58. )  has  dted  the  following  illustra- 

(Met.  Rom.  iii.  p.  S24.)     But  here  iiis  tion  of  it  from  Roger  Bacon's  Opus 

own  &TOuitte  figure  in  dialectic  might  Majus:  *<At  Paris  there  was  lately  a  sage, 

certaiiily  have  been  retorted  upon  him :  who  sought  out  the  serpent's  nest,  and 

Is  H  SO  nominated  in  the  bond  ?   .  selecting  one  of  thd  reptiles,  be  cut  it 

■*   Compare  Grimm's  Kinder^  und  into  small  pieces,  leaving  only  aa  much 

Haua-Mardien,  No.  IS,  with  Apollod.  undissected  membrane,  as  was  sufficient 

BiUioth.  iii.  S.  !•     There  is  perhaps  no  to  prevent  the  fragments  from  falling 

ftble  that  has  obtained  a  more  extensive  asunder.    The  dying  aerpent  crawled  as 

dreulation  than  this.     Another  vereion  well  as  it  could  until  it  found  a  leaf, 

of  the  story  attributes  the  cure  of  Glau-  whose  touch  immediately  united   the 

rosto  .^sciilapius  (Hyg.  Astron.  14.):  severed  body;  and  the  sage,  thus  guided 

and  according  to  Xanthus,  as  cited  by  by  the  creature  whom  he  had  mangled. 
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the  cranes  of  Ibycus  figure  under  another  form  in  the  tale  of  the 
^^  Jew  and  the  Skinker'^;  and  the  slipper  of  Cinderella  finds 
a  parallel,  though  somewhat  sobered,  in  the  history  of  the 
celebrated  Rhodope  ^.  In  another  story  of  the  same  eollecdon 
we  meet  with  the  fabled  punishment  of  Regulus,  inflicted  on 
the  persons  of  two  culprits*^;  Ovid's  Qauois  and  Philemon 
may  be  ^id  to  have  furnished  the  basis  of  the  Poor  and  tlie 
Rich  Man^^:  the  (jaudief  and  his  Master  contains  the  history 
of  the  Thessalian  Erisichthon^;  the  Boeotian  Sphinx  exerts 
her  agency  in  a  variety  of  forms^^;  and  the  descent  of  Rham- 
psinitus,  and  his  diceing  with  Demeter,  is  shadowed  forth  in  a 
series  of  narratives^^.  Another  of  Ovid's  fables,  the  history 
of  Picus  and  Circe,  is  in  strict  analogy  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  <*Two  Brothers;"  other  incidents  m^y  be  said 

Vfn»  taught  to  gather  •  pUm$  of  inestj-  the  Swedish  pqpuUr  bf^lleds  published 

mable  Tirtue.'*    While  this  sheet  was  by  Geyer  and  Afxeliusy  i.  No.  3 :   the 

pesdna  through  the  press,  a  similar  story  Danish  Kiempe  Viser,  No.  165 :  in  Ber^ 

was  related  to  the  Editor,  of  an  old  crone  rault's  Fairy  Tale  **  Les  F^*'  and  the 

practi^gleeGfa-crsft  in  Glamorganshire  Pentamerone  iii.  10.  (Grimm.) 
at  the  present  day.    The  anci^t  name        ^  Grimin,  Na  87.    Ovid.  Met.  yiiL 

of  tins  valuable  herb  was  balis  or  ballis.  679,  where  the  presence  of  a  divinity  is 

(Camp.  Flmy  with  the  B^nnol.  Mag-  roamfe^ted by aplracle  running  tfarcNigh 

num.)     In  the  Lai  d'Eliduc,  two  wea-  the  fictions  of  every  country: 

sels  are  substituted  lor  the  serpenu  of  t„*«-^  rt.,*»»;^  k-«-4««  ««.♦—  ««-.i    • 

the  ancient  fiction.  S*™* ^?        haustumCTatera,  replen 

«GiSn^No.n5.     Cic.Tusc.4.  %Hmte  «4,  per  seque  vident  fuccnaceie 
c.  48.     ^^  ^ 

'»«  Grimm,  No.  21.  JElian.Var.Hi8t.  ^ttoniti,  &c 

lib.  ziii.  c  32.  Compare  note  105.  p.  (67)  above. 

Ml  Grinmi,  No.  IS.    Appian  in  Li-  ^  Gxirom,  No.  68.    Ovid.  Met*  viit. 

bycis..  In  the  note  to  the  <*  Three  Man-  738.  and  ^lian.  Var.  Hist.  i.  28. 

nikina  in  the  Wood,"  it  is  stated  from  '^  The  popular  view  of  this  subject  in 

the  Great  Chronicle  of  Holland,  that  the  ancient  world  is  given  by  Pauaaniaey 

this  punishment  was  inflicted  on  Ger-  ix.  c.  26.  who  represents  the  Sphinx  as 

hard  van  Velsen,  Ibr  the  murder  of  a  natund  daughter  of  Leius»  intrusted 

Count  Florence  V.  of  Holland  (1296).  with  a  secret  delivered  to  Cadmus  by 

After  being  rolled  in  the  cask  for  three  the  oracle  at  Delphi.    The  riffhtful  heir 

days,  he  was  asked  how  he  felt,  when  to  the  throne  was  in  posiession  of  the 

he  intrepidly  replied :  solution  to  this  mystery ;  the  illeflitinuite 

Ich  ben  noch  derive  man,  ^!T^  Z'j'ff^.^  their  imo- 

Die  Giaaf  Flori.  tyn  leven  nun.  S^J^  "•"***  *^  •"""^  **• 

I  am  still  the  self-same  man,  who  took  '^  Grimm,  No.  82,  and  the  note  con- 
away  the  life  of  Count  Florence '  Hie  taining  the  several  variations  of  the  tale. 
same  pumshmcnt  is  also  mentioned  in     Herocbtus  ii.  122. 
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to  hare  been  borrowed  from  the  account  of  the  same  enchan- 
tress in  the  Odyssey :  the  annaal  sacrifice  of  a  virgin  to  the 
destructive  dragon,  forms  a  pendant  to  the  story  in  Pausanias 
concerning  the  dari^  demon  of  Temessa;  and  the  test  of  the 
hero's  success,  the  production  of  the  dragon's  tongue,  which 
also  occurs  in  the  romances  of  Wolf-dietrich  and  Tristram,  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  local  history  of  Megara^.  The  myste- 
rious cave  of  <<  Gafier  Death  "  receives  its  chief  importance 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  similar  scene  in  the  vision  of  Timar- 
chns^;  and  the  most  interesting  tale  in  the  whole  collection — 
whether  we  speak  with  reference  to  its  contents,  or  the  admi- 
rable style  of  the  narrative— -the  Machandel  Boom^ — ^is  but 

**  Grimm,  No.  €0l  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  made  to  addreat  his  mysterious  guide 
327.  Od.  z.  230^335.  Comp.  Odd.  iriv.  thus :  '*  But  I  see  nothing  except  a 
270.  Pauwmias  ri.  c.  6.  (See  note  57.  number  of  stars  shooting  about  the 
pb  (42)  above.)  Weber's  Northern  An-  chasm,  some  of  which  are  plunging  into 
tiquities,  p.  123.  Sir  TVistram,  fytte  2.  it,  and  others  shining  brilliantly  and 
St.  37.  "Dx  sdioliast  to  ApNoUonius  Rho-  rian^  out  of  it  '*  These  are  said  to  be 
dins  rriales,  on  the  authority  of  the  Bic^    the  mtellectual  portions  of  the  soul 

arica,tiiat  AlcathousthesonofPelops^  (Nous),  or  demoniacal  intelUgences,  and 

Earing    slain    Chryrippus,    fled   from  the  ascending  stars  souk  upon  their  rfr. 

Megan,  and  settled  in  some  other  town,  torn  finm  earth ;  the  others,  souls  de- 
TheMegansan  territory beingafterwards  scending  into  Ufe.  c.  22.  In  this  we 
ravaged  by  a  Kon,  pereons  were  diapatclw    receive  Sie  key  to  the  attribute  bestowed 

cd  to  destroy  it ;  but  Akatfaous  meeting  upon  the  ancient  divinities  who  presided 

the  monster,  dew  it^  and  cut  out  the  ofer  generation  and  childbirtfa,  such  as 

toi^ue^  with  which  he  returned  to  Me-  Ludna,  Artemis-Fhoqpfaarus,  &c.  and 

gan.     The  party  sent  to  perform  the  hence  also  the   analogy  between  the 

exploit  also  returned,  averring  the  sue-  stories  of  Meleager  and  Noma^Gest 

cess  of  their  enterprise;  when  Alcathous  may  be  explained  from  a  common  point 

advanced,    and    produced    the    lion's  of  popular  faith, 
tongue,  to  the  conlbsion  of  his  adversa^        **  This  extraordinary  tale  will  be 

ries.  SchoL  in  ApolL  Rhod.  Ub.  L  v.  517.  found  in  the  second  voluine  of  the  Grcr- 

*^  Grimm,  No.  44w  **  Gaffer  Death.. .  man  Stories,  now  on  the  eve  of  publica.- 

now  led  the  physician  into  a  subter-  tion.     To  this  the  reader  b  referred, 

mnean  cavern,  containing  an  endless  who  will  feel  grateful  that  no  gari>led 

nninber   of  many  thousand  thousand  abstract  of  it  is  here  attempted.*   Tlw 

lighted  candles.  Some  were  long,  others  points  of  coincidence  may  be  thus  briefly 

lialf-biinit,  and  others  again  almost  out.  stated.     In  the  Cretan  fiible,  the  de- 

£very  instant  some  of  Aese  candles  be-  struction  of  Zagreus  is  attributed  to  the 

came  extinguished,  and  others  lighted  jealousy  of  his  step-mother  Juno;  and 

anew ;  and  the  flame  was  seen  to  move  the  Titans  (those  telluric  powers  who 

from  one  port  of  die  cave  to  another,  were  created  to  avenge  their  mother's 

Look  here!  (said  Death   to  his  com-  connubial  wrongs)  are  the  instruments 

penion,)  these  are  the  rital  sparks  of  of  her  cruelty.     The  in^t  god  is  aL- 

human  existence;*'   In  Plutardi's  tract  Inred  to  an  inner  chamber,  by  a  present 

**  De  Geoio  Socnitis,'*    TimarchUs  is  of  toys  and  fruit  (among  these  an  i^ipfe). 
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a  popular  view  of  the  same  mythos  upon  which  the  Phitonists 
have  expended  so  much  commentary — ^the  history  of  the  Cre- 
tan Bacchus  or  Z^agreus.  In  Sweden,  the  story  of  Hero  and 
Leander  has  become  localized,  and  forms  the  subject  of  an  in- 
teresting national  ballad ;  the  fate  of  Midas  is  to  be  found  in- 
corporated as  an  undoubted  point  of  Irish  history  ^^;  and  the 
treasury  of  Rhampsinitus  has  passed  from  Egypt  to  Greece^ 
and  from  MycensD  to  Venice***.  The  youthful  history  of  The- 
seus bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  many  parts  of  Sir  Degor^ ; 
the  white  and  black  saik,  the  emblems  of  his  success  or  feilure, 
are  attached  to  the  history  of  Tristram  and  fiur  Ysoude;  the 
ball  of  silk  given  him  by  Ariadne,  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Russian  witch  Jaga-Baba;  and  the  heroic  feat  which 
was  to  establish  the  proof  of  his  descent,  has  been  inserted  in 
the  lives  of  Artlmr,  and  the  Northern  Sigurdr^.    The  talis- 

and  is  forthwith  murdaivd.  The  dis-  17) ;  and  another,  the  PerBea,  wn  the 
membered  body  is  now  placed  in  a  ket-  sacred  plant  of  Isis,  so  conspicuous  on 
tie,  for  the  repast  of  his  destroyers ;  but  Egyptian  monuments.  (For  this  inter- 
the  vapour  ascendins  to  heaven,  the  pretationof  the  Persea,  seeS.  deSacy's 
deed  is  detected,  and  the  perpetrators  Abd-allatif  Relation  deTEmite,  p.  47- 
stnick  dead  by  the  lightning  of  Jore.  72,  and  the  Christian  and  ifihommedan 
Apollo  coUects  the  bones  of  his  deceas-  fictions  there  cited. )  lliis  story  of  dress- 
ed brother,  and  buries  them  at  Delphi,  ing  and  eating  a  child  is  historically  re- 
where  the  palineenesy  of  Bacchus  was  latedof  Atreus,  Tantalus,  Fftwne,  Har- 
celebrated  periodically  by  the  Hosii  and  palice  (Hyginus  ed«  StaTeien,  206),  and 
Thyades.  (Compare  Clemens  Alex.  Ast^ages  (Herod,  i.  119);  and  is  obvi- 
Frotrept.  p.  15.  ed.  Potter;  Nonnus  ously  a  piece  of  traditional  scandal  bor- 
Dionys.  vi.  174,  &c  and  Plutarch  de  rowed  from  ancient  mythology.  The 
Isid.  et  Osirid.  c.  35.  et  De  Esu  Car-  Platonistic  expodtioo  of  it  wiU  be  found 
nium,  i*  c.  viL)  But  this  airain  is  only  in  Mr.  Taylor*s  tnct  upon  the  Bacchic 
another  version  of  the  Egypban  mythos  Mpteries^  (Pamphleteer,  No.  15.) 
relative  to  Osiris,  which  wiU  supply  us  '*  Keatin^*s  Hist,  of  Ireland,  as  cHed 
with  the  chest,  the  tree,  the  sisterly  af-  by  MM.  Gnmm,  iii.  391. 
fection,  and  perhaps  the  bird  (though  the  ^  Compare  Herod,  ii.  c  121.  Schol. 
last  may  be  explained  on  other  grounds),  in  Aristoph.  Nub.  508.  and  the  notes 
rPlut.  de  Isid.  &c.  c.  IS.  et  seqq.)  Mr.  to  Childe  Harold,  canto  iv. 
CSrimm  wishes  to  consider  the  '*  Ma-  '*'  Compare  Plutarch's  Life  of  The- 
cbandel-Boom  *'  the  juniper-tree ;  and  sens  with  Sir  Degpr^  as  published  in 
not  the  *<  Mandel,"  or  almond-tree.  It  the  **  Select  Pieces  of  Early  Popular 
will  be  remembered,  that  the  latter  was  Poetry ;  **  Scott's  Sir  Tristram,  p.  199  ; 
believed  by  the  ancient  world  to  possess  Prince  Wladimir  and  his  Round  Table* 
very  important  properties.  The  fruit  a  collection  of  early  Russian  Heroic 
of  one  species,  the  Amygdala,  impreg-  Songs,  Leipsig  1819,  8vo.  as  cited  by 
nated  the  daughter  of  the  river  Sanga-  Mone  130;  the  Morte  Arthur,  P.  I.  c.  4  ; 
rius  with  the  Rirygian  Attys  (Paus.  vii.  and  the  Volsunga  Saga,  Miiller,  p.  31. 
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man  of  Meleager — <^  Althiea^s  firebrand^' — has  been  conferred 
xspon  the  aged  Noma-Gest,  a  follower  of  king  Olaf  ^ ;  the  ar- 
tifice of  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  in  throwing  a  stone  among  his 
enemies,  occurs  in  the  histories  of  Cadmus  and  Jason '^;  and 
the  perilous  labour  of  Alcmene  is  circumstantially  related  in 
the  Scottish  ballad  of  Willie's  Lady  ^.  Among  the  marvellous 
tales  with  which  the  traveller  Pytheas  chos^  to  enliven  the 
narrative  of  his  voyage,  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing  his  character 
tat  discernment  and  veracity,  the  following  has  been  preserved 
by  the  Scholiast  to  ApoUonius  Rfaodius.  <^  Vulcan  appears  to 
have  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  islands  of  Lipara  and  Stron- 

gyle and  it  was  formerly  said,  that  whoever  chose  to  carry 

there  a  piece  of  unwrought  iron,  and  at  the  same  time  deposit- 
ed the  value  of  the  labour,  might  on  the  following  morning 
come  and  have  a  sword,  or  whatever  else  he  wbhed,  for  it^.'' 
This  fiction  has  a  double  claim  upon  our  attention,  both  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  became  localized  at  a  very  early 
period  in  England,  and  from  the  interest  it  has  recently 
excited,  by  its  reception  into  one  of  those  unrivalled  produc- 


**  Apollod.  Biblioth.  i.  c.  8.  1.  "At  to  have  held  a  similar  opinion  relative 

length  Gest  told  them  the  reason  of  his  to  GalinUiias,  ^om  they  considered 

being  called  Noma- Gest.  Tlnree  Volar  a  ministrant  of  Hecate,  and  to  whom  the 

cast  his  nativity ;  the  two  first  spaced  first  sacrifice  was  performed  during  the 

every  thing  that  was  good,  but  the  last  festival  of  Hercules.  (Anton.  Lib.  c  29.) 

faccuDe  displeased,  and  said  the  child  They  were  hence  reputed  to  worship  a 

should  not  live  longer  than  the  candle  weasel  (^lian.  Hist.  Nat  xii.  v.),  an 

lasted  which  was  then  burning.     Upon  animal  of  an  exceedingly  ominous  cha- 

thb  die  two  Volar  seized  the  Tight,  and  racter  in  the  ancient  world.  (Theophra^ 

bade  his  mother  preserve  it,  saying,  it  stiis  Charact.  17.)  In  the  reputed  house 

was  not  to  be  lighted  till  the  day  of  his  of  Ampliitryon,  Pausanias  (ix.  11.)  saw 

death.**  Noma-Gest's  Saga,  Miiller  113.  a  relievo  representing  the  Sorceresses 

Gest  was  mote  fortunate  in  his  family  (Fharmacides)  sent  by  Juno  to  obstruct 

connexions  than  the  Grecian  hero ;  for  Alcmene*s  labour.    Accordingto  him 

on  the  day  king  Olaf  recommended  him  (and  he  gathered  the  account  at  Thebes), 

to  try  thie  experiment  of  lighting  the  they  were  defeated  by  Historis,  a  daugh- 

candle,  he  was  SOO  years  old.  Jh.  ter  of  Tiresias;  which  again  confirms 

*'*  SchoL  in  ApolL  Rhod.  iiL  1178.  the  analogy  between  the  ancient  and 

***  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border, voLii.  Sir  modem   f^on,    for  Tiresias  and  his 

Walter  Scott  hasobserved,  that  the  billie-  family  move  in  Hieban  story  with  all 

blind,  who  detects  the  mother's  charm  in  the  importance  of  tutelary  divinities, 

this  ballad,  was  a  species  of  domestic  spi-  ^  Sichol.  in  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  761. 
rit  or  Brownie.     Tlie  Thebans  appear 
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tions,  which  have  given  a  new  character  to  the  literature  of 
the  day.     In  a  letter  written  by  Francis  Wise  to  Dr.  Mead, 
**  concerning  some  antiquities  in  Berkshire,  particularly  the 
White  Horse,"  an  account  is  given  of  a  remarkable  pile  of 
stones,  to  which  the  following  notice  is  attached :  '^  All  the  ac- 
count which  the  country  people  are  able  to  give  of  it  is:  At  this 
place  lived  formerly  an  invisible  smith ;  and  if  a  traveller's 
horse  had  left  a  shoe  upon  the  road,  he  had  no  more  to  do  than 
to  bring  the  horse  to  this  place  with  a  piece  €>l  money,  and 
leaving  both  there  for  some  little  time,  he  might  come  again, 
and  find  the  money  gone,  but  the  horse  new  shoed.     The 
stones  standing  upon  the  Rudgeway,  as  it  is  called,  I  suppose 
gave  occasion  to  the  whole  being  called  Wayland-Smith ; 
which  is  the  name  it  was  always  known  by,  to  the  country-^>eo- 
ple.^    The  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  detecting  here  the 
previous  recital  of  Pytheas,  or  in  recognising  in  this  simple 
tradition  the  germ  of  a  more  recent  fiction,  as  it  has  been 
unfolded  in  the  novel  of  Kenilworth.     But  he  may  not  be 
equally  aware,  that  the  personage  whose  abilities  it  has  so 
unostentatiously  transmitted,  is  a  very  important  character 
in  early  Northern  poetry ;  and  that  the  fame  of  **  Wayland- 
Smith,"  thou^  less  widely  extended  than  it  now  promises 
to  become,  was  once  the  theme  of  general  admiration,  firom  the 
banks  of  the  Bosphorus*^  to  the  Atlantic  and  Frozen  oceans. 
The  first  historical  song  in  the  Edda  of  Saemund — if  it  be  law- 
ful to  give  this  name  to  a  composition  containing  such  a  strong 
admixture  of  my  thological  matter — ^is  devoted  to  the  fortunes 
of  a  celebrated  smith  called  Volundr.    The  Vilkina-Saga,  a 
production  of  the  fourteenth  century,  enters  more  fully  into  his  ' 

^  In  the  VUkina^Saga  he  is  called  the  Northern  portion  of  this  body-gUard 
Velent :  but  the  author  adds,  he  bore  the  amounted  to  SOO,  according  to  the  Flate 
name  of  Volundr  among  the  Varidgar.  Codex,  c.  507-8,  which  miSLes  a  distinc- 
These  Ba^Ayyu  were  mercenaries  in  tlie  tion  between  them  and  the  FVench  and 
service  of  the  Greek  emperors.  See  Flemings  in  the  Imperial  senricc.  Mill- 
Anna  Comn.,  Codrin.,&c.  and  Ducange  ler  149. 
V.  JSarangu.     In  the  eleventh  century. 
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liistory ;  and  he  is  «poken  of  by  various  writers  between  the 
nindi  and  fourteenth  centuries'"  as  the  &bricator  of  every 
curious  weapon,  or  unusual  piece  of  art  In  the  outline  of  his 
story  there  b  a  very  strong  analogy  with  the  events  that  shine 
so  marvellously  in  the  life  of  Dasdalus.  The  flight  of  Ydlundr 
finom  his  native  country,  like  that  of  the  Athenian  artist,  is  at- 
tributed to  an  act  of  violence  upon  the  persons  of  two  rival 
craftsmen.  His  first  reception  at  the  court  of  Nidung  is  at- 
tended by  every  demonstration  of  kindness  and  attention;  but 
aa  accidental  oi&nce  occauons  the  seizure  and  mutilation  of 
his  person,  and  he  is  compelled  to  labour  incessantly  in  the 
duties  of  the  forge  for  his  tyrannical  host*  The  double  cruel-* 
ties  inflicted  on  him,  in  the  loss  of  liberty  and  his  bodily  injuries, 
inspire  him  with  sentiments  of  revenge :  the  infant  sons  of  his 
pei9ecutor  fidl  the  victims  of  his  artifice;  their  sister  is  seduced 
and  publicly  disgraced;  and  the  triumphant  arti^  having  at- 
tached  wings  to  his  person,  takes  his  way  through  the  air  to 
seek  a  move  fiiendly  employer'^.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
that  the  only  term  in  the  Icelandic  language  to  designate  a 
labyrinth  is  Volundar*hus-^a  Weland'a  house'^. 

***  Some  of  these  have  been  already  was  living  in  1159»)  p-  S53.     See  also 

DOtioed.    (See  Alfred's  Boethius,  and  the  romance  of  Horn-child  and  Maiden 

the  poon  of  Beowulf,  and  note^  p.  liv.  Riminildf  in  Bitson*s  Met.  Rom.  vol.  iii. 

beknr.)     The  following  may  be  added  p.  295. 

fraoi  Miiller*8  Saga-£*bliothek :    "£t  ^  These  cifcwnstancesare  taken  from 

nisi  doratis  Vuelandia  fabrica  giris  ob-  the  recital  given  in  the  Vilkina-Si^a. 

siBprec  ....*'  from  a  latin  poem  of  the  (MiiUer  154.)  The  Eddaic  song  makes 

ninth  century,  entitled  "  De  prima  Ex-  no  mention  of  Vblundr*s  flight  to  the 

peditione   Attilie  regis  Hunnonim  in  court  of  Nithuthur  (Nidung),  nor  of 

GalUa^  SC  de  rebus  gesfeis  Waltharii  his  killing  his  instructors  the  Dwarfs : 

Aquitanorum  principis. "   Lipsias  1 7S0.  a  deed  of  mere  self-defence  according  to 

In    Iabbe*s   Bibliotheca  MSS.  Nora,  the  Vilkina-Si^  since,  his  rapid  mi* 

tono.  il.,  tbp  following  notice  occurs:  provement  havmg  exdted  their  envy, 

**  GiUewxs  Sector  Ferri  hoc  nomen  sor-  they  were  devising  a  plan  for  destroying 

titus  eat,  quia  cum  Noimannis  confligens  him. 

venire  solito  conflictu  deluctans,  ense  "*  The  name  of  Vblundr  became  a  ^e-. 

corto  vel  scorto  durissimo,  quern  Va-  neral  name  in  the  North  for  any  distm* 

landus  fiiber  oondidenit,  per  medium  cor-  guished  artist,  whether  working  in  stone 

pas  loricatiun  secavit  una  percussione."  or  iron.  The  same  may  be  said  of  D»da- 

Htstoria  Pondficum  et  Comitum  Engo-  lus  in  Greece  (huiaixxnvy  )«i3eA.A),whose 

liamensium  incerto  auaore,  (but  who  labours  are  round  to  run  through  a 
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The  resemblances  here  detailed  are  obviously  too  intimate 
to  have  been  the  result  of  accident,  or  a  common  development 
of  circumstances  possessing  some  general  affinity.  The  ma- 
jority, on  investigation,  will  be  found  to  have  been  derived, 
however  indirectly,  from  sources  of  classical  antiquity ;  and 
their  existence  in  this  dismembered  state  forcibly  illustrates 
a  remark  of  Mr.  Campbell's,  which  is  equally  distinguished 
for  its  truth  and  beauty:  <<that  fiction  travels  on  still  lighter 
wings  [than  science],  and  scatters  the  seeds  of  her  wild  flowers 
imperceptibly  over  the  world,  till  they  surprise  us  by  spring- 
ing up  with  similarity,  in  regions  the  most  remotely  divided'®." 
But  while  these  resemblances  tend  to  establish  the  fact,  that 
popular  fiction  is  in  its  nature  traddtive^,  they  necessarily 
direct  our  attention  to  another  important  question — ^the  degree 
of  antiquity  to  be  ascribed  to  the  great  national  &bles  relative 
to  Arthur,  Theoderic,  and  Charlemagne.  It  will  be  almost 
needless  to  remark,  that  the  admixture  of  genuine  occurrences 
in  all  these  romances,  is  so  dispn^rtionate  to  the  fictitiouar 
materials  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  that  without  the  influence 
of  particular  names,  and  the  locality  given  to  the  action,  we 
should  never  connect  the  events  detailed  with  personages  of 
authentic  history.  The  deeds  ascribed  to  Charlemagne,  by  a 
mere  change  of  scene,  become  as  *^  germane"  to  the  life  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Gothic  kings  as  any  of  the  circumstances 
advanced  in  fiis  own  veracious  Vilkina-Saga.     A    similar 


succession  of  ages;  and  who,  in  addi*  fully  substantiated:  it  ^mvri  ftHf  tuu  «-• 

tion  to  his  numerous  inventions,  con-  Amimkev  ftSo'tt.  Suidas,  i.  p.  752. 
stnictedsuch  enormous  works  in  Egypt,        "*  Essay  on  Enriish  Poetry,  p.  30. 

Sicily  and  Crete.    In  the  former  coun-  To  this  may  be  tMed  the  doctrine  <^ 

try  he  received  divine  honours  (Diod.  an  ancient  aphorism  cited  by  Demo- 

Sic.  i.  p.  109.);   the  mythologic  cha-  sthenes  (De  falsa  legatione):      r  ^^^^ 

racter  of  Volundr  b  clear  from  the  ,^      *,    ,  /  *    t.^        1*»aXm 

Edda;  and  Prietorius  speaks  of  Spirits  *^r  5.  'f/'^  '/'T'*:  '^^^^^h  f«v« 

Volands  and  Water-NiieTas  synony-  ^^  ^'"^''  ^•'^  n,  r^g  Ur*  m^^  a,^ 

mous  terms.  If  we  allow  the  daughter  **'  Suppose  we  on  ihingsiradiiwe  divide, 
of  Nidung  to  take  the  place  of  Fasi-  And  both  appeal  to  Scripture  to  de- 
phac,   the   Athenian   proverb   will  be  cide.— Drtdek. 
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transference  might  be  effected,  in  the  ^^most  antient  and 
fiimous  history  of  Prince  Arthur/'  without  violating  the  pro- 
bability or  disturbing  the  accuracy  of  the  account :  and  the 
same  process  might  be  applied,  with  equal  success,  to  almost 
every  other  romance  laying  claim  to  an  historical  character. 
But  though  all  parties  may  be  agreed,  that  the  sub-structure 
of  these  recitals  is  essentially  fabulous,  the  great  point  to  be 
investigated,  is  the  sera  when  each  fable  first  obtained  a  circu- 
lation.  Are  the  fictitious  memorials  thus  united  to  the  names 
(^  these  several  European  kings,  the  sole  invention  of  an  age 
posterior  to  their  respective  reigns?  or  the  accumulated  tra- 
ditions of  a  long  succession  of  centuries,  both  antecedent  and 
sid>sequent  to  the  period  in  which  the  events  are  placed?  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  such  an  extensive  subject  will  receive 
the  discussion  it  merits,  on  the  present  occasion ;  but  as  some 
of  the  preceding  remarks  are  founded  on  an  assumption  that 
the  latter  position  is  demonstrable,  the  general  question  may 
be  illustrated  by  one  example  out  of  many,  of  the  mode  in 
which  this  amalgamation  has  been  e£fected  in  Northern  Ro- 
mance. 

The  life  of  Theoderic  of  Berne,  the  mirror  of  German 
chivalry,  has  been  connected  in  later  romance  with  the  ad- 
ventures of  Siegfried,  the  hero  of  the  Nibelungen  Lied*  The 
authentic  history  of  this  latter  prince  is  wholly  beyond  the 
hope  of  recovery ;  but  under  the  more  decidedly  Northern 
name  of  Sigurdr,  he  has  been  allowed  the  same  distinction 
in  Icelandic  fiction,  that  attends  him  in  the  fables  of  Germany. 
In  Seemund's  Edda  his  achievements  are  recorded  in  a  series 
of  simple  narrative  songs ;  and  the  Volsimga-Saga  is  wholly 
devoted  to  the  fortunes  of  his  family.  The  ground-work 
of  Slegfiried's  story  is  indisputably  the  fatal  treasure,  origi- 
nally the  property  of  Andvar  the  dwarf;  but  which  extorted 
from  him  by  violence,  as  a  ransom  for  three  captive  deities, 
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receives  a  doom  from  the  iqjured  Duergr,  which  inYoWes 
every  after-possessor  in  the  same  inevitable  ruin  as  the  neck« 
lace  of  .£riphyle  in  Grecian  story.  In  the  Nibelungen  Lied 
the  previous  history  of  the  ^^hoiird"  is  wholly  overlooked; 
and  its  acquisition  by  Siegfried,  notwithstanding  the  iihportani 
part  assigned  it  in  the  subsequeilt  stages  of  the  recital^  forads 
only  a  subsidiary  argument.  Th^  Edda  dwells  with  a  spirit 
of  eager  yet  moumfiil  pleadure^  upon  the  successive  acts  of 
iniquity,  by  which  the  threat  of  Alidvar  is  substantiated ;  and 
the  iron  mask  of  destiny  obtrudes  itsdf  at  every  stej^  with  the 
same  appalling  rigoilr  as  in  the  tragic  theatre  of  Greece^  But 
in  either  narrative  the  hero  of  the  tale,  whether  Sigurdr  cor 
Siegfried,  is  spoken  of  as  the  son  of  Sigmund;  and  to  him  ^ 
attributed  the  destruction  of  the  dragon^  and  the  consequent 
^liation  of  the  treasure.  A  document  nearer  home^  but 
which  has  evidently  wandered  to  these  shores  from  the  Ndrth^ 
the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  Beowulf  gives  a  different  vefsion 
of  the  story.  In  this  interesting  record  <^  early  Danish  Ikble^ 
the  discomfiture  of  Grendel  gives  occasion  for  the  introdilo* 
tion  of  a  Scop,  or  bard,  who,  like  Demodocus  in  the  Odyssey^ 
entertains  the  warriors  at  Hrothgar^s  table  with  an  account 
of  deeds  of  earlier  adventure.  In  compliment  to  Beovnil^  he 
selects  the  most  distinguished  event  in  Northern  history ;  and 
the  subject  of  his  song  is  the  slaughter  of  the  drBgon,  and  the 
seizure  of  the  treasure  by  Sigmund  the  Waelsing**.  We  are  not 
to  consider  this  as  an  accidental  variation,  either  intentionally 
or  ignoraiitly  supplied  by  the  Christian  translator  or  renovator 
of  the  poem ;  the  celebrity  of  Sigmund  is  supported  by  the 

'"  The  present  text  as   printed  by  Mr.  Grundtvig,  a  Danish  poet,  has  the 

lliorkelln  reads,  merit  of  first  making  known  the  connec* 

Thst  he  fram&ige  ^^^  between  this  song  and  the  Edda, 

Mmide  secgan  Ic.  p.  68.  ^7  a  communication  Inserted  in  the 

Ti.*  •n4MM»i^«u>  "  Kjobenhavns     Skilderi."     (MiiUer» 

Thet  he  fram  Sigemunde  sheets  sent  to  this  country  as  a  s|)eciaieii 

Secgan  hyrde.  of  the  forthcoming  publication. 
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mention  of  his  name  in  other  Northern  documents.  In  the 
Hjndlu-Lioth  he  is  connected  with  Hennod^  as  a  favdurite 
of  the  Gods,  upon  whom  Odin  had  bestowed  a  sword  as  a 
mark  of  his  approyaL  And  in  the  celebrated  Drapr  upon  th^ 
death  of  Eric  Blodoxe,  who  was  slain  in  a  descent  upon  the 
Igwglifth  coast  during  the  tenth  century,  and  which  is  perhaps 
the  oldest  Icelandic  poem  having  reference  to  a  contemporary 
historical  event,  Sigmund  is  summoned  by  Odin,  as  the  most 
distinguished  memlier  of  Valhalla,  to  advance  and  receive  the 
Norwegian  king.  But  independently  of  this  collateral  testi* 
mony,  the  song  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  scop  contains  internal 
evidenoe  of  its  fideU^  to  the  genuine  tradition.  The  Edda 
and  the  Volsungar-Saga make  Sigmund  the  son  of  aking  Vol* 
songr,  whom  they  place  at  the  head  of  the  genealogic  line ; 
and  consider  as  the  founder  of  the  Volsunga  dynasty.    It  is 

• 

however  certain,  that  this  Volsungr  is  a  m^re  fictitious  per- 
sonage; since,  on  every  principle  of  analogy,  the  Volsunga 
race  must  have  derived  their  family  appellative  from  an  an* 
cestor  of  the  name  of  Vols,  just  as  the  Skioldings  obtained 
theirs  from  Skiold,  the  Skilfings  from  Skilf,  and  the  Hildings 
from  Hildr.  Now  this  is  the  genealogy  observed  by  the 
An^o-Saxon  scop ;  who  first  speaks  generally  of  the  Waelsing 
race,  and  then  specifically  of  Sigmund  the  ofbpring  of  Wasls 
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■■  Oaf  ban  HcRiioUii  ^  W«lsinges  gewin— Waebes  eafe- 

Hklm  ae  biyniu,  ra,  ed.  Thorkelin,  p.  68, 69.  Of  the  Ice« 

£&  Slgmundi  landic  Vblundr,  the  Anglo-Saxom  made 

Svcttfi  at  tldggjui.  Weland,  astheybave  nude  W«ls  of  Vols. 

Tk-^K*  rs      .wt  —Any  obiection  that  might  be  raised 

iJccbt  Hormodo  ^^  ^^  antfouity  of  the  Edda  ih>m  this 

A±S^  !Ld  "*^*"'  circumstance  would  only  apply  to  the 

At  Digmundo                .   .      %  Introduction  to  the  sonir,  which  is  con- 

£n«m  MXipere  (fore,  habere).  fe„ediy  ofamorereceScUle.    It  will 

is  dearly  the  Sigmund  of  the  hence  be  clear,  that  at  the  time  when 

An|^D-8azon  scop,  who  immediately  these  poems  were  eoUected,  the  fiction 

pHsea  to  the  histoiy  of  Hermod.    The  was  of  such  antiquity  that  it  had  become 

seme  may  be  said  of  the  figmund  men-  corrupted  at  the  source.     The  authen- 

tioned  in  King  Eric's  diapr,  where  he  ticity  of  the  Edda  certainly  does  not 

is  conjoined    with    his  son    Sinfiotli.  stand  in  need  of  the  additional  support 

(€«npaite   Siniiotla-lok  in   Siemund*s  here  given;  but  it  must  be  gratifying  to 

Edda. )  those  who  have  favoured  the  integrity  of 
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From  this  it  will  be  clear  that  Siguidr  or  Siegfiied  in  the 
great  event  of  his  history  has  been  made  to  assume  the  place 
of  his  &ther  Sigmund,  upon  the  same  arbitrary  principle  that 
the  Theban  Hercules  has  gathered  round  his  name  the 
achievements  of  so  many  earlier  heroes.  Nor  is  this  perhaps 
the  only  mutation  to  which  the  Northern  fiction  has  been 
subjected.  The  catastrophe  of  the  &ble,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  treasure  of  Andvar ;  and 
the  founder  of  the  Wsslsing  dynasty  bears  a  name,  which  in 
the  Icelandic  and  Anglo-Saxon  language  is  nearly  qnaony- 
mous  widi  wealth  or  riches^. 

The  great  length  to  which  the  precedingre  marks  have 
been  carried,  will  make  it  necessary  to  be  less  excursive 
in  considering  the  second  of  Mr.  Ritson's  objecticms;  and 
fortunately  the  previous  labours  of  Mr.  Ellis^  have  rendered 

these  Songs,  to  find  their  opinioag  con-  of  Kent,  and  not  to  a  pmrely  fiUniloiiB 
finned  by  such  condusiTe  and  unim-  personage  of  the  same  name^  wiU  be 
peacfaable  testimony.  Mr.  MiUler,  in  rendered  probable,  on  recoUecting  that 
the  interesting  Tolume  so  repeatedly  re-  the  events  recorded  contain  no  admiz* 
ferred  to  in  ▼arious  parts  of  this  prefiice,  ture  of  marvellous  matter.  Both  pro- 
has  satisfiurtorily  accounted  for  the  si-  ductions  are  clearly  of  the  same  hino- 
lence  of  Soxo  GrHmmadcus  upon  this  rical  class,  and  written  in  the  same  sober 
branch  of  fabulous  Northern  history,  spirit,  widi  the  ftagment  of  BrythncMfa; 
In  his  day  the  fiction  had  become  lo-  for  the  £otena-<7n  of  Beowulf,  oiver 
calized  on  the  Rhine,  and  was  received  whom  Fin  is  said  to  reign,  is  a  genenl 
by  him  as  a  portion  of  authentic  German  term  in  Northern  poetry  for  any  noadle 
sto^.  (Saga-Bibliothek,  ii.  p.  401.)  nation  not  of  the  Teutonic  stock.  Fktmi 
*"  Upon  a  future  occasion  the  Editor  hence  it  is  desired  to  make  two  deduo- 
will  ofifer  his  reasons  for  believing  that  tions :  First,  that  the  events  alluded  to 
the  present  song  has  been  dransposed  are  anterior  to  the  cloae  of  the  fifth 
from  its  proper  place,  to  make  way  for  century ;  and  Secondly,  that  the  intio- 
an  episode  upon  the  exploits  of  Hengnt,  duction  of  this  episode  into  the  preaent 
inserted  at  p.  82,  ed.  Tliorkelin.  The  poem  was  not  likely  to  be  made  after 
subject  of  this  latter  dociunent  is  evi-  the  year  723,  when  Egbert  expelled  the 
dently  taken  from  a  larger  poem,  of  last  monarch  of  Kent  and  dissolved  the 
whidi  a  fragment  has  been  published  by  heptarchy.  For  this  last  deduction  more 
Hickes ;  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  explicit  reasons  will  be  given  as  before 
the  Battle  of  Flnsburh.  In  Beowulf  the  stated  on  another  occasion.  It  only 
actors  are  Fin,  Hnaef,  Hengest,  Gutb-  remains  to  observe,  that  the  Hengcst 
laf  and  Oslaf ;  in  the  fragment  the  mentioned  in  Beowulf  Was  a  i|ative  of 
same  names  occur,  with  the  substitu-  Friesland,  and  to  ask  whether  Fin  was 
tion  of  Ordlaf  for  Oslaf.  The  scene  in  a  Celt?  and  can  the  Gaelic  antiguaiiea 
either  piece  is  Finnes-ham,  or  Finnes-  connect  him  with  any  Bine  aoveretgn 
burh,  the  residence  of  the  before-meo-  bearing  this  name  ? 
tioned  Fin.  That  in  these  we  have  an  ^  See  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  u  In- 
aUusion  to  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  troduction. 
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any  discussion  of  the  subject  almost  superfluous.  The  fidelity 
of  GeofBrey  of  Monmouth  in  the  execution  of  his  labours — at 
least  his  scrupulous  exactness  in  preparing  the  reader's  mind 
for  any  important  deviations  from,  or  suppression  of,  his  ori* 
ginal — has  been  so  satis&ctorily  established,  that  we  might 
cite  his  example  as  an  instance  of  good  faithjdiat  would 
have  done  honour  to  a  more  critical  age,  and  shining  conspi- 
cuously amid  the  general  laxity  of  his  own^.  The  licences  he 
has  allowed  himself,  in  the  shape  of  amplification,,  are  to  all 
appearance  nothing  more  than  a  common  rhetorical  exercise, 
inherited  by  the  middle  ages  fit)m  the  best  days  of  antiquity : 
and  the  letters  and  speeches  introduced,  admitting  them  to  be 
of  his  own  composition,  are  the  necessary  appendage  of  the 
school  in  which  he  was  disciplined.  To  charge  him  with 
« imposture  and  forgery''  for  pursuing  such  a  course,  is  as 
just  as  it  would  be  to  doubt  the  general  probity  of  'Livy,  for 
a  similar  practice  in  the  Roman  History :  and  to  question  his 
veracity,  because  the' subject  of  his  translation  is  a  record  of 
incredible  events,  is  a  degree  of  hypercriticism  which  could 
only  have  been  resorted  to  by  a  mind  eager  to  escape  con- 

M  Mr.  Sharon  Tnrner  ^in  a  recent  Waiton*s  History:  but  an  absence  from 
work)  has  perserered  in  his  objections  his  native  country  at  the  period  of  its 
to  Geoffrey's  fidelity:  '' Several  of  Jef*  publication,  and  for  some  years  after- 
fery's  interq>^rBed  observations  imply,  wards,  caused  him  to  be  unacquainted 
that  he  has  rather  made  a  book  of  his  with  its  contents.  It  will  be  needless 
own,  than  merely  translated  an  author,  to  add,  how  much  he  might  have  been 
If  be  merely  translated,  why  should  he  benefited  personally  by  an  earlier  know- 
decline  to  handle  particular  points  of  ledge  of  its  existence,  and  the  trouble 
the  history,  because  Gildas  had  already  he  might  have  been  spared  in  travelling 
told  them,  or  told  tliem.  better  ?  He  over  much  of  the  same  ground  Mn 
ifff""***  here  a  right  of  shaping  his  work  Turner  has  now  so  agreeably  shortened  to 
aa  be  pleased,  as  he  does  also  when  he  every  future  inquirer.  While  thus  read- 
dedarea  his  intention  of  relatinff  ^Ise-  ing  his  confession,  the  editor  will  also  ^ 
where  the  Armorican  emigration.  Hist  express  his  regret  at  being  unacquainted 
of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  448.  It  is  diffi-  (from  the  same  cause)  with  a  most  valu- 
Golt  to  understand  why  Geoffrey  was  able  Essay  on  the  Popular  IM^thology 
more  or  less  a  "mere**  translator  for'  of  the  Middle  Ages  contained  in  the 
these  omissions,  or  how  such  a  practice  Quarterly  Review  for  January  1820, 
could  make  him  an  original  writer.-—  and  to  which  his  attentioxf  was  directed 
The  editor  has  to  apologize  for  not  ha v-  by  a  general  reference  in  a  foreign  pub- 
ins  referred  to  this  interesting  work  of  Ucation,  Grimm*s  Kinder-Mardien. 
Mr.  Turner's  in  the  early  portion  of 

VOL.  I.  g 
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viction.  But  in  this,  as  in  almost  every  thing  else  which  was 
exposed  to  the  reprobation  of  Mn  Rit8on»  there  was  a  seoon-* 
dary  design  in  the  backpground)  of  more  importance  than  the 
original  proposition;  and  an  xmqualified  denial  of  GBeoffiey's 
Annorioan  original  was  an  indispensable  step  towards  ad- 
vancing a  favourite  theory  of  his  own.  The  substance  of  this 
Aeosry  may  be  given  in  the  language  of  its  author:  ^^That 
the  Ikiglish  acquired  the  art  of  romance-writing  from  the 
Fr^ich  seems  clear  and  certain,  as  most  of  the  specimens  of 
that  art  in  the  former  language  are  palpdble  and  manifest 
translations  of  those  in  the  other :  and  this  too  may  aerve  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  romance  in  Italy,  %»ain,  Germany 
and  Scandinavia.  But  the  French  romances  are  too  ancient  to 
be  indebted  for  their  existence  to  more  barbarous  nations^/' 
With  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  this  hypothesis  we  are  not  at  pre- 
sent concerned.  Bilt  it  will  be  obvious  that  its  success  must 
at  any  time  have  depended  i^n  the  degree  of  credit  aseogned 
to  the  repeated  declarations  of  Geofirey,  and  the  claims  pos- 
sessed by  Armorica  to  an  origmal  property  in  the  British 
Chronicle"^.     A  sweeping  contradiction  therefore,  without  the 

^  Metrical  Romances,  i.  p.  c  It  the  Norman  minstrels  could  thus  de- 
may  be  as  well  to  suligoin  the  succeed-  scend  to  poach  upon  Aimorican  ground, 
ing  paragraph  in  Mr.  Ritson*8  disserts-  they  might  also  have  gleaned  their  in- 
tion,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  teUigence  relative  to  Bevis  of  Hampton 
reconcile  the  contradiction  it  contains,  and  Guy  of  Warwick  on  an  English 
to  the  doctrine  avowed  in  the  passage  soiL  But  this  again  would  destroy  the 
cited  above :  "  It  is,  therefor,  a  vain  and  sneer  aoainst  the  **  historian  of  English 
futile  endeavour  to  seek  for  the  origin  Poetry,  who  has  called  these  redoubt- 
of  romance:  in  all  agees  and  countrys,  ed  champions  "English  heroes."— 
where  literature  has  been  cultivateed,  '*  Wis "  is  a  genuine  Saxon  name  oc- 
and  genius  and  taste  have  inspire*d,  curring  in  the  Chronicle,  and  Beo-wis 
whether  in  India,  Persia,  Greece,  Itafy  might  be  formed  on  the  analogy  of 
or  France,  the  earlyest  product  of  that  Beo-wulf.  Hiatthe  Norman  minstielfl^ 
cultivation,  and  that  genius  and  taste,  like  their  brothen  of  Germany  and 
has  been  poetry  and  romance,  with  re-  Scandinavia,  should  have  sought  in  eveiy 
ciprocal  obligations,  peihi^is,  between  •  direction  for  subjects  of  romantic  ai^ 
one  country  and  another.  The  Ara-  venture,  will  be  considered  no  dispe- 
bians,  the  Pcrsiansy  the  IHirki,  and,  in  ngement  to  their  genius,  except  by  that 
short,  afanoft  every  nation  in  Uie  globe  gostle  band  of  cntics  who  bdlieve  that 
abound  in  romancees  of  their  own  inven-  the  dramatist  who  borrows  his  plot  is 
tion."  lb.  6L  inferior  to  the  play-wrigfat  who  hivents 

"*  There  Are  ^oae  who  will  say,  If  one. 
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shadow  of  pFoof--«s  if  proof  In  sack  a  case  would  have  been  an 
insult  to  the  leader's  understanding— *was  to  destroy  every 
belief  in  the  former;  while  a  constant  call  for  proo(  a  most 
vehement  ^^ iteration'*  for  the  original  documents^  and  an  uur 
meaning  speculation  upon  the  physical  inabilities  of  the  whole 
Armorican  nation,  fiom  the  ruggedness  of  their  language,  to 
cultivate  poetry,  was  to  silence  every  pretension  of  the  latter. 
A  more  candid  spirit  of  criticism  has  at  length  conceded,  that 
a  general  charge  of  imposture  unsuj^xnrted  by  testimony,  or 
even  a  showing  of  some  adequate  motive  for  the  concealment 
of  the  truth,  is  not  to  overrule  &e  repeated  affirmations  of  a 
writer  no  ways  interested  in  maintaining  a  fidse  plea;  and 
tfaat^  however  much  the  tortuous  prcqi^i^ities  of  one  man's 
mind  mi^t  incline  him  to  prefer  tibe  crooked  policy  of  fraud 
to  die  moore  simple  path  of  plain-deahnj^  ike  opnta^on  of  such 
a  diseasewas  not  likely  to  extend  itself  to  a  long  list  of  autho- 
rities, aU  of  wlumi  must  luive  been  injiiined  rather  than  benefited 
by  the  con&ssum,  who  eodd  have  had  no  coanmon  motives 
with  the  first  propounder  (^  the  deceit^  and  who  were  divided 
both  by  time. and  situation  firom  any  connesdfm  with  him, 
and  genendly  speaking  irom  any  intercourse  with  each  other. 
The  concurrent  testimony  of  the  French  romancers  is  now 
adndtted  to  have  proved  the  existence  of  a  large  body  of  fiction 
relative  to  Arthur  in  the  province  of  Brittany :  and  while  they 
confiim  the  asserticlns  of  Geoffrey  in  this  single  particular,  it 
is  equally  dear  they  have  neither  echoed  his  language^  nor 
bonrowed  his  materials.  Every  furthieir  investigation  of  the 
subject  only  tends  to  support  the  opinion  pnmounced  hy  Mr. 
Douce;  that  ^<  the  tales  of  Arthur  and  his  knights  which  have 
appeared  in  so  many  forms,  and  under  the  various  titles  of  the 
St  Qvaal,  Tristan  de  Leonnois,  Lancelot  du  Lac^  &c.  were 
not  immediately  borrowed  from  the  work  of  Oeoffir^  of 
Monmcmth,  but  firom  his  Armoric  originals"'." 

*"  See  below,  p.  zvl 
g2 
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The  great  evil  with  which  this  long-K^ntested  question  ap- 
pears to  be  threatened  at  the  present  day,  is  an  extreme  equally 
dangerous  with  the  incredoUt^  of  Mr.  Ritson— a  disposition 
to  receive  as  authentic  history,  under  a  slightly  fabulous 
colouring,  every  incident  recorded  in  the  British  Chronicle. 
An  allegorical  interpretation  is  now  inflicted  upon  all  the 
marvellous  circumstances;  a  forced  construction  imposed  upon 
the  less  glaring  deviations  from  probability ;  and  the  usual  sub- 
terfuge ofbaffled  research, — erroneous  readings^  and  etymolo- 
gical sophistry, — is  made  to  reduce  every  stubborn  and  intrac-  * 
table  text  to  something  like  the  consistency  required.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  notorious  failures  of  Dionysius 
and  Plutarch  in  Roman  history  would  have  prevented  the  re- 
petition of  an  error,  which  neither  learning  nor  ingenuity  can 
render  palatable ;  and  that  the  havoc  and  deadly  ruin  effected 
by  these  ancient  writers  (in  other  respects  so  valuable)  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  monuments  of  traditional 
story,  would  have  acted  as  a  su£Scient  corrective  on  all  future 
aspirants.  The  fitvourers  of  this  system  mi^t  at  least  have 
been  instructed  by  the  philosophic  example  of  Livy, — ^if  it  be 
lawful  to.  ascribe  to  philosophy  a  line  of  conduct  which  per- 
haps was  prompted  by  a  powerful  sense  of  poetic  beauty, — that 
traditional  record  can  only  gain  in  the  hands  of  the  future 
historian,  by  one  attractive  ud,  the  grandeur  and  lofty  graces 
of  that  incomparable  style  in  which  the  first  Decade  is  written; 
and  that  the  best  duty  towards  antiquity,  and,  the  most  agree- 
able one  towards  posterity,  is  to  transmit  the  narrative  received 
as  an  unsophisticated  tradition,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  its  mar- 
vels, and  the  awful  dignity  of  its  supernatural  agency.  For 
however  largely  we  may  concede  that  real  events  'have  sup- 
plied the  substance  of  any  traditive  story,  yet  the  amount  of 
absolute  facts,  and  the  manner  of  those  &cts,  th^  period  of* 
their  occurrence,  the  names  of  the  agents,  and  the  locality 
given  to  the  scene — are  all  combined  upon  principles  so  wholly 
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beycNid  our  knowledge,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  fix  with 
certainty  upon  any  single  point  better  authenticated  than  its 
fellow.  Probability  in  such  decisions  will  often  prove  the 
most  fidladous  guide  we  can  follow ;  for,  independently  of  the 
acknowledged  historical  axiom,  that  ^^  le  vrai  n'est  pas  toujours 
le  vraisemblable,"  innumerable  instances  might  be  adduced, 
where  tradition  has  had  recourse  to  this  very  probability,  to 
confer  a  plausible  sanction  upon  her  most  fictitious  and  ro- 
mantic incidents^''.  It  will  be  a  much  more  useful  labour, 
wherever  it  can  be  effected,  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  tra- 
ditional story  in  the  country  where  it  has  become  located,  by 
a  reference  to  those  natural  or  artificial  monuments  which  are 
the  unvariring  sources  of  fictitious  events^*";  and,  by  a  strict 

*^  The  story  of  the  doves  at  Dodo-  owncountiy.  (Vid.Paas.ix.c.36.}  Tlus 
na  and  the  origm  of  the  oracle  there,  is  strong  predilection  for  Egyptian  marvels, 
too  weU  known  to  require  a  repetition,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  H^liodonis. 
There  is  a  connexion  and  propria^  in  Aiyi^rrm  yi^  mmm/mb  »m  hnynfut  9rmu 
die  solution  given  by  Herodotus,  which  '£AJlffw»«f  ittuint  Wtiyirarvf,  Lib.  ii. 
on  a  first  perusal  carries  conviction  to  p.  92.  ed.  Coray.  A  desire  of  tndng 
the  reader's  mind.  Yet  nothing  can  be  every  thing  to  an  Egyptian  origin  is  as 
more  questionable  than  the  whole  re^  conspicuous  in  the  whole  body  of  Gr^" 
citsl.  Tlie  honours  of  the  sacred  oak  dan  story,  as  the  propensity  of  the  mid- 
were  shared  in  common  with  Jupiter,  die  ases  to  trace  their  institutions  and 
by  Dione,  whose  symbol,  a  golden  dove,  genealogic  stock  to  king  Priam.  Ao- 
like  the  golden  swallows  on  the  brasen  cording  to  Sir  Stamfora  Raffles,  the 
roof  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  (Find.  Frag.  Malays  universally  attempt  to  trace 
voL  ill.  p.  54.)  was  seen  suspended  from  their  descent  fh>m  Alexander  and  hi»' 
die  brancbesofthe  venerable  tree.  (Phi-  followers.  Pamphleteer,  voL  8. 
lottrat.  Icon.  ii.  34.  p.  858-9.)  Hence  *^  Higden  will  inform  us  how  busily 
the  tradition.  The  explanation  of  the  tradttbn  works  in  this  way:  "Thereisa 
J^gmCiaa  priesthood  is  rendered  Intel-  nother  sygtie  and  token  before  y*  Popes 
^buB  by  a  passage  in  the  HorapoUo  palays,  an  horse  of  bras,  and  a  man 
fii.  32.),  where  it  is  stated  that  a  black  syttyng  theron,  and  holdeCh  his  right 
dove  was  the  sacred  symbol,  under  honde  as  though  he  spake  to  the  peple, 
which  these  peofde  exprMsed  a  vroman  and  holdeth  his  brydell  in  his  lyfte 
naiotaininc  her  widowhood  till  death,  honde,  and  hath  a  cucko  bytwen  his 
That  tfus  wvious  source  of  the  Dodo-  hors  heres.  And  a  seke  dwerf  under 
nran  fidt»le  should  have  yielded  to  the  his  feet.  Pylgryms  callen  that  man 
improbable  dictum'  of  the  Theban  priest-  Tbeodericus.  And  the  comyns  call 
hoodt  vrall  not  appear  renuukable,  ^riien  him  Constantinus ;  but  derkes  of  the 
we  remember  that  the  same  class  of  men  courts  calle  hym  Marcus  and  Quintus 
had  told  Solon,  **  You  Greeks  are  al-  Curtius. ....  They  that  calle  hym  Mar- 
ways  cfaildi«n**  (Plato  Tim.  p.  28.):  and  cus,  telle  tbisreson  and  skyll.  Ther^ 
that  the  Greeks,  who  believed  every  tale  was  a  dwerf  of  the  kynred  of  Messenis, 
theK  artliil  foreigners  choee  to  impose  his  craft  was  Nygromancye.  Whan  he 
npon  them,  were  proverbial  for  their  had  subdewed  kynges  that  dwelled 
admiration  of  the  wondrous  out  of  their  nyghe  hym,  and  made  hem  subgette  to 
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comparison  of  its  details  with  the  analogous  memorials  of 
other  nations,  to  separate  those  elements  which  are  obviously 
c^  native  growtb^'from  the  occurrences  beariing  the  impress 
of  a  foreign  origin"\  We  shall  gain  little  perhaps  by  such  a 
course  for  the  history  of  human  evtots;  but  it  will  be  an  im* 
portant  accession  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  on  the  history 
cMf  the  human  mind*  It  will  infallibly  display,  as  in  the  analysis 
o£. every  similar  record,  the. operation  of  that  refining  prin« 
ciple  which  is  ever  obliterating  the  monotonous  deeds  of 
violence  that  fill  the  chrcmide  of  a  nation's  early  career ;  and 
exhibit  the  brightest  attribute  in  die  catalc^ue  of  man's  in* 
tellectual  endowments — a  glowing  and  vigorous  imagination, 
•p-bestowing  upou  all  the  impulses  of  the  mind  a  splendour 
and  virtuous  dignity,  which,  however  &llacious  historically 
considered,  are  never  without  a  powerfully  redeeming  good, 
the  ediicaL  tendency  of  all  their  lessons. 

The  character  of  the  specimens  interspersed  throughout 

byniy  tfaenne  he  wente  to  Rome^  to  wane  braunce  of  tluB  dede.  *'    Tbea  foUowB 

with  the  Bomayns.    A^d  with  hit  craft  the  account  of  those  who  called  it  Q. 

be  benam  the  Romayna  power   and  (Curtiiia.  TVevisa's  Translatton,  p.  94. 
mJi^t  .for  to  smyte,  and  beseged  hem        ^  The  manner  in    which  national 

longe  tyme  iclosed   within  the   cyte*  labie  swdled  its  mass  of  incident  in  the 

This  dwerf  went  every  day  tofore  the  ancient  world*  by  having  recourse  to 

Sonne  rysyng  in  to  the  felde  for  to  do  this  practice,  has  been  already  noticed  at 

his  crafte.    Wban  the  Romayns  had  page  (29).    With  the  Greeks  and  Bo- 

espyedthat  manerdoynge  of  the  d^i^erf,  mans,  every  hero  whotn  they  found 

tfafijr  spake  to  Marcus,  a  noble  kny^^t^  c^bmted   in  a  foreign   soil  for  his 

and  behyght  hym  lordshyp  of  the  cyte,  prowess  against  wild  beasts,  robbers  or 

and  a  memoryall  in  mynde  for  erbiw  tymats,  was  thefar  own  divinity  Hcr^ 

more,  yf  he  woide  de&nde  hem  and  coles  ;.  and  every  traveller  who  had 

save  the  cyte.     Thenne  Marcus  made  touched  on  a.  distant  coast,  Ulyasea. 

an  hole  thrugh  the  walle,  looge  er  it  This  system  of  appropriating  the  native 

were  daye,  for  to  abyde  his  crafte  to  traditions  of  their  neighbours  was  not 

cache  this  dwet£     And  whan  it  wad  ooi^fined  to  the  andentsu    ThefoUqweta 

tyme,thecuckosaage^  and  warned  .hym  of  King  Sigurd  lorlafiur,  who  visitad 

of  the  daye^     Thenne  Marcus  reysed  Constantino]^  in  the  year  1121,  on 

to,  and  bycanse  he  mjfgbx  not  hytte.  the  their  return  from  the  holy  land,  brought 

dwerf  widi  wepen,  he  caught  hym  with  an  account  to  Norway,  thai  they  had 

his  honde»  and  bace  hym  into  the  cyte^  seen  the  images  of  their  early  kings 

And  for  drede  leste  he  cholde  hdpe  the  Astt,  the  Volsnngae,  and  the  Gio- 

hymsdfb  with  his  ciaft  yflieif^yght^eke^  kings  meted  in  the  Hippodroaoa  of  the 

he  threwe  hym  undir  the  hors  feet,  and  Imperial  city.     Heimskrinj^  voL  iiit 

the  horse  al  to-trade  hym.     And  ther-  p.  245. 
for  that  ymage  was  made  in  remem- 
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Wartimes  History^  is  a  subject  of  more  immediate  moment^ 
as  it  is  intimately  comiected  with  a  question  which  must  be 
previously  adjusted,  before  we  can  hope  to  see  any  advances 
towards  a  history  of  the  English  langui^    The  most  zealous 
friend  of  his  &me  will  readily  admits  that  his  extracts  from 
our  early  poetry  b&ve  not  been  made  with  that  attention  to 
the  orthography  of  his  manuscripts,  which  the  example  and 
authority  of  Mr,  Ritson  have  since  established  as  an  indispen- 
sable law.     There  are  occasional  instances  also^  where  inad- 
vertenqr  has  produced  some  confusion  of  the  sense,  by  erro- 
oeoos  readings  of  his  text ;  and  a  few  errors  involving  the 
same  results,  from  indistinctness  in  the  manuscript,  or  the 
difficidty  .of  decyphering  correctly  some  unusual  or  obsolete 
term*     For  the  last  of  these  deficiencies  no  further  justifica- 
tioQ  will  be  offered,  than  that  they  are  of  a  kind  which  every 
publisher  of  early  poetry  must  be  more  or  less  exposed  to; 
that  tliey  are  neither  so  important  nor  so  numerous  as  they  are 
usually  considered ;  and  that  some  allowance  is  due  to  the  lax 
opinions  entertained  upon  the  subject  when  Warton's  History 
made  its  appearance.     The  former  will  require  a  more  minute 
investigation,  both  from  the  obloquy  cast  upon  his  reputation 
£xr  omitting  to  observe  it^  and  the  importance  it  has  been  made 
to  assume  in  tlie  labours  of  every  subsequent  antiquary.    The 
golden  rule  of  Mr.  Ritson,  enforced  by  the  precept  and  ex- 
am{de  of  twaity  years,  and  scrupulously  adhered  to  by  his 
discqples,  is  ^*  integrity  to  the  original  text''    The  genius  of 
die  language,  the  qualifications  of  the  transcriber,  and  the 
power  of  onl  deUveiy  upon  the  original  writer,  have  been 
considered  so  subsidiary  to  this  primary  and  elemental  point, 
that  they  are  scarcely  noticed,  or  wholly  omitted,  in  the  discus- 
skm  of  the  question.    Every  thing  written  has  had  conferred 
upon  it  the  authority  of  an  explicit  statute^  and  fidelity  to  the 
letter  of  a  manuscript  is  only  to  be  infringed  xmder  certain  ob- 
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vious  limitations.  There  might  have  been  something  to  odour 
the  rigid  course  thus  prescribed,  if  it  had  been  either  proved 
or  found  that  there  was  a  general  consistency  observed  in  any 
single  manuscript  with  itself  or  that  the  various  modes  of 
writing  the  same  word  in  one  document  were  countenanced 
by  a  systematic  mode  of  deviation  in  another.  But  so  &r  is 
this  firom  being  the  case,  that  a  single  line  often  exhibits  a 
change  in  the  component  letters  of  the  same  word  (and  which 
may  have  been  written  in  the  previous  pages  vidth  every  variety 
it  is  capable  of) ;  and  no  diligence  or  ingenuity  can  establish 
a  rule,  which  will  reconcile  the  orthography  of  one  manuscript 
to  that  of  its  fellow,  upon  any  principle  of  order  or  grammatical 
analogy.  There  is,  however,  nothing  singular  in  this  state  of 
our  early  English  texts,  or  of  a  nature  not  to  admit  of  a  com- 
paratively easy  solution.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  these 
discrepancies  may  be  fisurly  ascribed  to  the  inattention  of  tran- 
scribers, a  class  of  men  whose  heedless  blunders  have  cast  a 
proverbial  stigma  upon  their  labours,  and  who,  to  pass  over 
the  charges  left  against  them  by  the  ancient  world,  have  been 
successively  exposed  to  the  anathemas  of  Orm  and  the  cen- 
sures of  Chaucer.  For  the  rest,  we  must  refer  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  original  documents  were  written,  or 
the  autographs  as  they  were  dismissed  from  the  hands  of  their 
respective  authors. 

At  whatever  age  we  assume  the  subject,  subsequent  to  the 
Norman  conquest,  and  previous  to  the  invention  of  printing, 
the  very  absence  of  this  most  important  of  human  arts  might 
of  itself  assure  us,  that  the  forms  of  orthography  would  be 
more  or  less  fluctuating,  from  the  total  want  of  any  consider- 
able number  of  cqpies  following  one  general  principle  in  the 
composition  of  their  words.  There  never  could  have  been, 
as  at  the  present  day,  any  multiplied  exemplars  of  ihe  same 
work,  the  literal  fac-similes  of  each  other, — and  consequently 
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the  reciprocal  guarantees  of  their  respective  integrity  and 
fidelity  to  the  original  text ;  nor  any  acknowledged  standard 
of  appeal  which  was  to  direct  the  mind  in  cases  of  dubious 
issue.  Hence  every  vnriter  would  of  course  adopt  the  gene* 
ral  style  acquired  dmring  his  school  instruction ;  and  where 
this  chanced  to  be  defective^  he  would  naturally  fly  to  analogy 
as  the  best  arbitrator  of  his  doubts.  Now,  though  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  existing  laws  of  our  language 
are  the  consequences  of  some  antecedent  ones,  and  that  all  are 
governed  by  an  analogy  systematic  in  its  constitution;  yet 
nothing  also  is  more  clear,  than  that  unless  we  pursue  this 
analogy  according  to  its  governing  principle^  it  will  lead  us  to 
the  most  erroneous  and  indefensible  conclusions.  Let  any 
one  for  example  assume  some  particular  letters,  as  the  unvaiy* 
ing  representatives  of  any  determinate  sound;  and  having 
applied  them  in  conjunction  with  the  remaining  ^mbols  mak- 
ing up  the  different  words  in  which  this  sound  recurs,  com- 
pare his  novel  mode  of  association,  with  that  generally  received: 
The  result  will  give  him  a  language  strongly  resembling  the 
written  compositions  of  aU  our  early  manuscripts,  with  one 
grand  distinction, — ^that  though  this  kind  of  analogy  has  been 
chiefly  followed,  it  was  never  systematically  adhered  to ;  and 
that  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  have  been  hardly  less  numerous, 
than  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  applied.  This  we  may 
readily  conceive  to  have  arisen  from  the  influeuce  of  the  style 
acquired  enforcing  one  kind  of  analogy,  and  the  unUassed 
judgement  of  the  writer, — ^unbiassed  except  by  the  natural 
power  of  oral  delivery, — giving  direction  to  another.  The 
latter  indeed  must  have  been  the  universal  guide  in  all  cases  of 
uncertainty ;  and,  for  the  reason  before  given,  both  a  varying 
and  unsatisfactory  one.  In  addition  to  these  difficulties,  there 
was  another  co-operating  cause,  which  will  of  itself  explain  a 
large  body  of  minor  variations.     The  study  of  tlie  English 
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langnflgCi  in  common  with  that  of  every  vernacular  dialect  in 
Eumpei  wjEis  the oSbpmg of  eompaiativdiy  recent  ages;  and 
of  the  cobiponent  parts  whidi  fill  the  jpfBasure  o[  this  study, 
orthognip%  W9s  nearly  the  last  to  occupy  public  attention. 
That  it  would  have  fblloii^ed  in  the  order  of  ttme,  without  the 
invekitiQn  of  printiog,  ia  dear  firom  the  attention  bestowed  upon 
it  by  the  ancient  world^^.  But  it  never  could  have  dfsmanded 
any  share  of  senous  notice^  until  the  litemture  of  the  country 
had  been  to  a  certain  d^gnea  matured;  until  grammar  as  a 
science  had  become  sedulously  pursued;'  and  the  labours  of 
grammarians  had  estabUsbed  certain  rules  of  orthoq)y,  which 
every  writer  would  have  willingly  followed.  From  a  combi- 
nation of  these  causes,  therefore,  the  unsetd^  state  of  early 
orthogn^hy  is  easily  deducible.  The  confusion  it  has  originated 
will  be  evident  on  the  perusal  of  a  single  page  in  Mr.  Ritson's 
Romances:  butthecoroUary  which  has  been  drawn  from  it, — * 
that  the  manuscripts  exhibit  a  text  whose  integrity  ought 
invariably  to  be  preserved, — can  only  be  admitted  under  a 
presumption  that  the  enunciation  of  those  who  wrote  them 
was  as  fluctuating  as. their  graj^c  forms.  The  latter  pro- 
portion is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  previous  inference ; 
and  i^  a  position  in  itself  so  unwarrantable  and  incredible,  that 
it  needs  only  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  its  practica- 
bility, to  receive  the  condemnation  it  merits. 

It  is  tru^  a  great  deal  of  traditionary  <^inion  might  be  cite4 
in  fovour  of  such  an  hypothesis,  and  several  .distinguished 
writers  of  our  own  day  have  been  found  to  lend  it  the  coun- 
tenance of  their  names.  Mr.  Mitford  has  declared,  that  the 
Brut  of  Layamon  displays  ^^all  the  appearance  of  a  language 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  circumstances  of  those  who 
spoke  it^*^;"  and  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  haa^  observed  of  our  I|m- 

**  The  state  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ma»  '"'See  Mr.  Itfttford't  Hartfiony  of 
nuseripts  and  the  labours  of  ^Ifric  alone  Language  The  Mpressions  in  the 
might  be  cited  in  proof  of  these  positions,    text  have  been  taken  from  Mr.  Camp- 
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guage,  in  a  still  earlier  stage :  ^*  the  Saxon  anomalies  of  gram- 
mar seem  to  haye  lyeea  so  capri<dou%  and  so  confiisedy  that 
their  meaning  must  have  been  oA^  rather  coi^ectiired^  than 
understood;  and  hence  it  isy  that  their  poetry,  especially  in 
Beowulf,  is  often  so  unlntdUgible  to  us.  There  is  no  settled 
grammar  to  guarantee  the  miming;  we  cam^ot  gUesa  so  well 
nor  so  rapidly  as  they,  ,who,  talking  every  d|ty  in  the  same 
phrases,  were  familiar  with  their  own  absurdities*  Or  perhaps 
when  the  harper  recited,'  th^  often  caught  his  meaning  from 
his  gesticulation,  felt  it  when  they  did.  not  understand  it,  and 
thou^t  obscurity  to  be  the  result  of  superior  ability'"."  It 
will  be  no  disparagement  to  the  talents  of  these  distinguished 
histcmans,  that  a  subject  unconnected  with  the  general  tenor 
of  their  studies,  and  only  incidentally  brought  btfore  them» 
should  have  eluded  their  penetration;  or  that  a  plausible 
theory,  rather  extensively  accredited,  should  have  surprised 
them  into  an  acquiescence  in  its  doctrines.  But  when  it 
is  asserted, '  under  the  authority  of  a  name  so  deservedly 

bdl's  citation,  in  his  Essay  on  English  who  conceive  the  human  race  to  have 

Poetfy,  p^  38:  where  the  reader  will  grown  out  of  the  earth  like  so  many 

also  find  an  able  refutation  of  Mr.  Ellii's  cabbages.     Bring  forward  your  proof 

dpinioDs  upon  the  progress  of  the  En-  that  tfis  phenomenon  had  a  real  exist* 

ff lish  language.— -It  is  impossible  that  enoe,  and  your  reasons  for  its  disconti- 

Mr.  Campbell  should  not  at  all  times  nuance.     Both  propositions  are  equally 

be  awake  to  the  spirit  of  genuine  poetry,  defensible,  and  entitled  to  the  same 

however  disguised  by  the  rust  of  anti-  degree  of  credence.     It  is  a  common 

Maty.     Andif  some  of  the  criticisms  in  piece  of  address  with  the  fayourers  of 

Uiis  ffenial  Essay  prove  rather  startling  this  theory,  to  refer  us  to  the  language 

to  tSe  aeakms  admirer  of  our  esriy  of  some  savage  Indian  tribe,  of  whom 

fiterature,  he  will  rather  attribute  them  we  know  as  much  as  the  traveller  haa 

to  the  same  cause  whidi  during  an  age  been  pleased  to  inform  us.     The  per* 

of  romantic  poetry  makes  the  effusions  sonal   qualifications    of  the   latter  to 

of  Mr.  Campbdl's  muse  appear  an  echo  speak  upon  the  question  we  have  no 

of  ihe  chaste  umplieity  and  measured  means  of  deciding.     In  a  parallel  caae^ 

energy  of  Attic  song.  Dr.  Johnson  justly  charged  Montes- 

^  Hirtoiy  of  England,  voL  i«  p.  564.  quieu  with  want  of  fairness,  for  dedtt4 

All  opinions  of  this  kind  are  evidently  cing  a  general  principle  from  some  ob- 

fonnded  upon  the  belief,  that  language  servance  obtaining  in  Mexico  or  Japan^ 

is  the  product  of  man's  invention ;  and  it  might  be,  for  which  ha  could  adduce 

that  the  succession  of  time  alone  has  no  better  authority  than  the  vague  ac« 

pBrifcctttd  Ae  first  crude  conceptions  of  count  of  some  tn?eUer  whom  accident 

his  nxbd.'    To  such  a  belief  we  may  had  taken  there. 
apply  the  argument  opposed  to  those, 
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esteemed  as  Mr.  Mitford's,  that  political  disturbances  have 
produced  a  corresponding  confusion  in  the  structure  of  a  na- 
tion's language,  and  that  a  disjointed  time  has  been  found  to 
subvert  the  whole  economy  of  a  dialect,  we  are  in  justice  bound 
to  inquire,  by  what  law  of  our  nature  these  singular  results 
ensue,  and  in  what  degree  the  example  given  will  warrant 
such  a  conclusion*  We  may  readily  grant  the  learned  advo- 
cate of  this  hypothesis  any  state  of  civil  confusion  he  chooses 
to  assume,  in  the  ages  immediately  following  upon  the  Norman 
conquest;  and  still,  with  every  advantage  of  this  concession, 
the  position  he  has  adopted  must  preserve  all  the  native  naked- 
ness of  its  character.  For,  until  it  shall  be  shown  that 
political  commotions  have  a  decided  tendency  to  derange  the 
intellectual  and  physical  powers,  in  the  same  degree  that  they 
disorganize  civil  society;  apd  that,  under  the  influence  of 
troubled  times,  men  are  prone  to  forget  the  natural  means  of 
communicating  their  ideas,  to  fiJter  in  their  speech,  and  re- 
cur to  the  babble  of  their  infancy, — ^we  certainly  have  not  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  threshold  of  the  argument  That  such 
efiects  have  ever  occurred  from  the  cause  alleged,  in  any  pre- 
vious age,  remains  yet  to  be  demonstrated ;  that  they  do  not 
occur  in  the  existing  state  of  society, — ^that  they  are  not  there- 
fore the  necessary  results  of  any  acknowledged  law  of  our 
nature, — ^the  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years  of  European 
warfere  and  political  change  may  at  least  serve  as  a  testi- 
mony. 

An  influx  of  foreigners,  or  a  constant  intercourse  with  and 
dependence  upon  them,  may  corrupt  the  idiom  of  a  dialect  to 
a  limited  extent,  or  charge  it  with  a  large  accumulation  of 
exotic  terms;  but  this  change  in  the  external  relation  of  the 
people  speaking  the  dialect,  will  neither  confound  the  original 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  nor  destroy  the  previous 
character  of  its  grammar.     The  lingua  franca  as  it  is  called,  of 
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the  shores  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  sea,  contains  an  ad- 
mixture of  words  requiring  all  the  powers  of  an  erudite  lin- 
guist to  trace  the  several  ingredients  to  their  parent  sources ; 
yet  with  all  the  corruptions  and  innovations  to  which  this 
oddly  assorted  dialect  has  been  subjected,  it  invariably  ac- 
knowledges the  laws  of  Italian  granunar.  A  similar  inunda- 
tion of  foreign  terms  is  to  be  found  in  the  German  writers  of 
the.  seventeenth  century,  where  the  mass  of  Latin,  Greek  and 
French  expressions  almost  exceeds  the  number  of  vernacular 
words :  yet  here  again  the  stranger  matter  has  been  made  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  same  inflections  and  modal  changes 
as  those  which  govern  the  native  stock.  In  considering  the 
language  of  Layamon,  however,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
having  recourse  to  this  line  of  argument.  In  the  specimen 
published  by  Mr.  EUlis,  not  a  Gallicism  is  to  be  found,  nor 
even  a  Norman  term :  and  so  &r  from  exhibiting  any  *^  ap- 
pearance of  a  language  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  circum- 
stances of  those  who  spoke  it,"  nearly  every  important  form 
of  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  is  rigidly  adhered  to;  and  so  little 
was  the  language  altered  at  this  advanced  period  of  Norman 
influence,  that  a  few  slight  variations  might  convert  it  into 
genuine  Anglo-Saxon.  That  some  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  style  of  composition  and  general  structure  of  the  language, 
since  the  days  of  Alfred,  is  a  matter  beyond  dispute;  but  that 
these  mutations  were  a  consequence  of  the  Norman  invasion, 
or  were  even  accelerated  by  that  event,  is  wholly  incapable  of 
proof;  and  nothing  is  supported  upon  a  firmer  principle  of 
rational  induction,  than  that  the  same  effects  would  have  ensued 
if  William  and  his  followers  had  remained  in  their  native  soil. 
The  substance  of  the  change  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  con- 
sist in  the  suppression  of  those  grammatical  intricacies,  occa- 
sioned by  the  inflection  of  nouns,  the  seemingly  arbitrary  di- 
stinctions of  gender,   the  government  of  prepositions,   &c. 
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How  &r  this  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  an  innate  law 
of  the  language,  or  some  general  law  in  the  oiganizadon  of 
those  who  spoke  it,  we  may  leave  for  the  present  undecided : 
but  that  it  was  no  way  dependent  upon  external  circumstances, 
upon  foreign  influence  or  political  disturbances,  is  established 
by  this  undeniable  &ct, — that  every  branch  of  the  Low  Cierman 
stock,  from  whence  the  Anglo-Saxon  sprang,  displays  the  same 
simplification  of  its  grammar*  In  all  these  languages,  there  has 
been  a  constant  tenden^  to  rdieve  themselves  of  that  predaion 
which  chooses  a  fi*esh  s3mibol  for  every  shade  of  meaning,  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  nice  distinctions,  and  detect  as  it  were  a 
royal  road  to  the  interchange  of  opinion.  Yet  in  thus  dimi- 
nishing their  grammatical  forms  and  simplifying  thor  rules,  in 
tliis  common  efibrt  to  evince  a  striking  contrast  to  the  usual 
eflfects  of  civilization,  all  confusion  has  been  prevented  by  the 
very  manner  in  which  the  operation  has  been  conducted :  for 
^  the  revolution  produced  has  been  so  gradual  in  its  progress, 
tJiat  it  is  only  to  be  discovered  on  a  comparison  of  the  respective 
languages  at  periods  of  a  considerable  intervaL 
*  The  opinions  of  Mr.  Turner'"  upon  the  diaracter  of  the 

*"  It  would  take   a  much  |[reater  is  fidse  in  its  paminatifal  oomtnicdon 

8{Mcey  to  offer  a  detailed  refutation  of  and  defective  in  alliteration : 

Mr.  Turner's  oinnions,  tUn  is  occu-  qj£  ^^u  Graidles  dearst 

ped  m  die  original  reaiU  of  them.  But  Nidit  longne 

ma  fatore  pubhtttion,  when  eummmg  FyJrtne  adbidan. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  s  Essay  on  ttie  Language    __     _/ ,  ,    . 

and  Versification  of  Chaucer,  the  editor  Mr.  Tumer'a  translation : 

pledges  himself  to  substantiate  by  the  If  thou  darest  the  Grendel 

most  irrefinsffable  prooft  all  that  he  has  The  space  of  a  long  m'^^ 

adTsnced.     in  the  present  state  of  the  Awaits  thee. 

question,  he  can  onl^  appeal  to  the  Restore  the  grammar,  and  we  obtain 

common  sense  and  daily  eiq[ierience  of  the   f|lHt«f»^'mi,    without  ehangtng  a 

the  reader,  coupled  with  an  assurance  ig^,gf  of  the  teit. 

that  the  comiMl  and  practice  of  Jnnins  ^.#^.     i^      «     . 

and  Hicfces  are  directly  opposed  to  gif  tfan  Grendles  dearst 

this  novel  theory.     It  may  be  as  weU  iX^^.?^^  ^^ 

perhaps  to  ofier  one  instance  out  of  a  ^'^"^  bidan. 

thousand,  in  proof  of  the  assistance  to  If  thou  darest  Grendles  (encounter, 

be  gained  by  aknowledge  of  the  An^o-  geMig,  <^the  context) 

Saxon  grunmar.     The  following  paa>  (A)  night loqg  ^laee 

sage,  as  it  stands  in  our  present  text,  Near  abide. 
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Angl(>>Saxon  language  might  be  safely  left  to  the  decision  of 
the  practical  inquirer,  who^  without  allowing  himself  to  be 
dazzled  by  the  briOiancj  of  an  abstract  speculation,  or  to  be 
swayed  by  die  Snfiuence  of  a  long-established  prejudice,  con- 
siders every  theory  with  refereoce  to  man  in  society.  To  him 
we  might  appeal  for  the  solution  of  our  doubts,  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  conducting  the  commonest  concerns  of  life,  with 
these  imperfect  means  of  communicating  our  wants;  or  how 
the  Babel-like  Cimfusion  attendant  upon  a  people,  who  had 
*<  np  settled  grammar  to  guarantee  their  meaning,  who  were 
compelled  to  guess  the  import  of  thehr  mutual  absurdities,'? 
was  not  to  involve  a  second  dissolution  ci  the  sociid  compact^ 
and  another  separation  of  the  families  of  the  eardli  so  idrited. 
But  fortunately  Mr.  Tqmer,  in  the  aame  q>irit  of  candou:^ 
that  attends  all  his  investigations,  has  supplied  us  with  the 
proofe  upon  which  his  conclusions  are  gounded;  and  in  so 
dofaig  has  affi>rded  us  the.  most  satisfactory  means  of  [Hrodu- 
cing  a  refutation  of  his  opinions.  It  many  appear  <surprisin^ 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  of  the  numerous  specimens 
adduced  in  support  of  the  ^*  capricious  anomaliea''  to  be 
found  in  Saxon  grammar,  not  a  single  instance  occurs  which 
is  not  rigidly  in  unison  with  die  laws  of  that  grammar :  and  so 
strikingly  consistent  is  the  obedience  they  display  to  the  rules 
there  enforced,  that  any  fiiture  historian  of  the  language 
might  select  the  same  examples  in  proof  of  a  contrary  posi- 
tion. He  would  only  have  to  apprise  the  reader  of  some 
peculiarities  in  those  laws,  which  Mr.  Tomer  seems  to  have 
imsunderstood,  or  not  to  have  been  acquainted  with;  and  to 
inform  him  that  the  simple  rule  observed  in  our  own  times 
respecting  the  genders  of  nouns,  was  not  acknowledged  in 
Saxon  grammar;  and  consequently,  that  in  this  department 
there  was  a  greater  degree  of  complexity ;  that  the  inflection 
of  nouns  was  governed  by  no  single  norm,  but  varied  as  in 
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the  languages  of  the  ancient  world ;  that  every  class  embraced 
in  this  same  part  of  speech^  was  not  alike  perfectly  inflected ; 
that  some  eadiibit  a  change  of  termination  in  almost  every 
case,  while  others  approach  the  simplicity  of  our  present  forms, 
having  only  a  change  in  the  genitive ;  that  a  difference  in  the 
sense  produced  a  change  in  the  government  of  the  preposi- 
tions^'^; and  lastly,  that  the  adjective  was  differently  inflected, 
as  it  was  used  in  conjunction  with  the  definite  or  indefinite 
article*  With  these  observances,  a  reader  unacquainted  with  a 
single  line  o(  Anglo»Saxon,  and  only  assisted  by  the  paradigm 
of  declensions  contained  in  any  grammar,  might  reduce 
Mr.  Turner's  anomalies  to  their  original  order ;  and  collect 
from  the  regularity  with  which  they  conform  to  the  standards 
given,  the  general  spirit  of  uniformity  that  obtained  through- 
out the  language.  Indeed  there  is  nothing  more  striking^  or 
more  interesting  to  the  ardent  philologer,  than  the  order  and 
regularity  preserved  in  Anglo-Saxon  composition,  the  variety 
of  expression,  the  innate  richness,  and  plastic  power  with 
which  the  language  is  endowed;  and  there  are  few  things 
more  keenly  felt  by  the  student  of  Northern  literature,  or  a 
mind  strongly  alive  to  the  same  qualities  as  they  are  retained 
in  the  language  of  Germany,  than  that  all  these  excellencies 
should  have  disappeared  in  our  own.  But  it  will  be  better  to 
remain  silent  on  a  subject  of  such  vain  regret,  and  to  avail 
omrselves  of  the  only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  know- 
ledge of  it  It  is  capable  of  demonstration,  that  in  the  golden 
days  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  the  sera  of  Alfred,  the  lan- 
guage of  written  composition  was  stable  in  its  character,  and 
to  all  appearance  continued  so  till  the  cultivation  of  it  among 
the  learned  became  no  longer  an  object  of  emulation*  The 
mutations  that  ensued,  it  has  been  already  asserted,  were  not  ^ 

"*  Mr.  Turner  has  noticed  this  pecu-    was  systematically  observed ;  which  is 
liaritj,  but  then  he  has  denied  that  it    the  point  at  issue. 
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the  reaxAl  of  any  capricioud  feelings  acknowtedging  no  general 
principle  of  action ;  biit  a  revolution  effected  upon  certain  and 
determinate  law^  ^^ch,  howev^  undefined  in  their  origin, 
are  suffidoitly  erident  in  their  eonsecjfuenceB.  The  general 
result  has  been,  a  language  whose  grammatical  rules  have  been 
long  ascertained,  at  least  in  every  particular  bearing  upon  the 
present  suligect ;  and  we  are  thus  supplied  with  two  unvarying 
standards  of  appeal  at  the  extremes  of  the  inquiry.  Now,  in 
such  a  state  of  the  question,  it  will  be  obvious  that  every  word 
which  has  rietained  to  our  own  times  the  <Nrth(^raphy  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  must  during  the  intervening 
periods  have  preserved  in  the  enunciation  a  general  similarity 
of  sound;  and  that  however  diflferently  it  may  be  written, 
or  whatever  additional  letters  or  variations  of  them  may  have 
been  conferred  up<»i  it  by  transcribers,  there  could  have  been 
onfy  one  Intimate  form  of  its  orthography.  The  ehai^s 
itttrodaced  could  only  have  been  caused  by  an  attempt  to  re* 
concQe  die  orthography  with  the  sounds  emitted  in  delivery; 
and  on^t  not  to  be  conridered  as  in  any  d^;ree  indicative  of 
a  fluctuation  in  the  mode  of  pronouncing  them.  In  another 
numerous  class  of  wordsy  it  is  equally  clear  that  a  change  of 
ortiwgraphy  from  the  Anglo-Saxim  tcnos  has  arisen  solely 
from  the  abolition  of  tlie  aocaitual  marks  which  distinguished 
(he  long  and  short  syllaUes.  As  a  substitute  for  the  former, 
die  Norman  scribes,  or  at  least  Ihe  dkdples  of  the  Norman 
school  of  writing,  had  recourse  to  the  analogy  which  governed 
the  French  language ;  and  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  would 
have  sprung  from  observing  the  same  form  in  writinga  certain 
number  of  letters  differendy  enounced  and  bearing  a  dif- 
ferent meaning,  they  elongated  the  word,  or  attadied  as  it 
were  an  accent  instead  of  superscribing  it  From  hence  has 
emanated  an  extensive  list  of  terms,  having  final  e's  and  du- 
plicate consonants ;  and  which  were  no  more  the  representee 
VOL.  I.  h 
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lives  of  additional  syllables,  than  the  acute  or  gtave  accent 
"   the  Oraek  language  is  a  mark  of  metrical  quantity'*'.    Of 
those  variations  which  arose  from  elision,  a  change  in  the 
enunciation,  or  from  the  adoption  of  a  new  combination  of 
letters  for  the  same  sound,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  briefly ; 
and  a  diligent  comparison  of  our  early  texts,  and  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  analogies  which  have  prevailed  in  the 
constitution  of  words,  can  alone  enable  us  to  speak  decisiyely. 
Bat  with  this  knowledge  before  us  of  the  real  state  of  the 
Question,  it  is  high  time  to  relieve  ourselves  of  the  arbitrary 
restriction^  imposed  by  a  critic  wholly  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  by  which  language  is  r^;ulated ;  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  fountain  head  of  <<  English  und^Oed"  indtksdd  him 
to  call  it  ^^  a  meagre  and  barren  jargon  which  was  incapable 
of  discharging  its  functions,''  (though  possessing  all  the  natural 
copiousness  and  plastic  power  of  the  Grieek) ;  aiid  whooe  love 
for  the  lore  itself  seems  rather  to  have  arisen  from  a  blind 
admiration  of  those  barbaric  innovations  which  make  it  re- 
pulsive to  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  taste,  than  from  any 
feeling  of  the  excellencies  that  ddom  it"^.    The  trammels  of 
the  Bitsonian  school  can  only  perpetuate  error,  by  justifying 
the  preconceived  notions  of  ^*  confusion  and  anomalies,'*  from 
the  very  documents  that  ought  to  contain  a  refutation  of  such 
opinions ;  and  we  can  never  hope  to  obtain  a  legitimate  series 
of  specimens,  duly  illustrating  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
language,  tiU  we  recur  to  the  same  principles  in 


^  Hie  convene  of  diis  can  only  be  deceive'd  and  impote*d  upon  ;  thgpka* 

maintained,  under  an  asuumption  that  ture  they  receive  it  derive'djrom  the  idea 

the  An^lo-Saxon  words  of  one  syUable  o^  aruiguify,  wlueb  in  fact  ia  pctflsci 

multiplied  their  numbers  after  the  con-  illusion !  *'  There  is  no  panying  an  ob- 

queit,  and  In  some  succeeding  century  jection  of  this  kind,  whi^,  ibrdble  as 

subsided  into  their  primitiye  smipUdty.  it  may  be^  is  not  quite  original.     It  is 

*'  Mr.   Ritson  has  thus  spoken  of  the  language  of  that  worthy  gentleman 
Dr.  Percy's  correctioiis  of  the  Reliques  '  M.  la  RaiMima  in  the  Roman  Coma* 

of  English  Poetry :   *<  The  purchaseers  que,  troisieme  partie,  c.  9. 
and  peruseiSrb  of  such  a  collection  are 
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our  texts  that  have  been  observed  by  erery  editor  of  a  Greek 
or  RomaB  dassic.  With  such  a  system  for  our  guide,  we  may. 
expect  to  see  the  natural  order  which  prevailed  in  the  enund** 
aticm  of  the  language,  restored  to  the  pages  recording  it ;  and 
an  efiectual  check  imposed  upon  the  ^^multiplying  spawn"  of 
reprints,  which,  in  addition  to  all  the  errors  preserved  in  the 
first  impression  firom  the  manuscript,  uniformly  present  us 
widi.  the  further  mistakes  of  the  typographer.  Whether,  such 
a  principle  was  felt  by  Warton,  in  the  substitution  he  has 
made  of  more  recent  forms  in  his  text,  for  the  unsettled  ortho- 
graphy of  his  manuscripts,  must  now  be  a  fruitless  inquiry ; 
but  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  convincing  oursdves,  that 
his  specimens  would  have  been  more  intelligible  to  the  age  in 
which  they  were  written,  if  enounced  by  a  modern,  than  the 
transcripts  of  Mr.  Ritson  with  all  their  scrupulous  fidelity. 

The  glossarial  notes  of  Warton  form  so  small  a  portion  of 
hb  labours,  that  they  would  not  have  required  a  distinct  enur 
meiBtieBy  had  th^  not  been  made  the  subject  of  Mr.  Ritson's 
animadversion.  That  they  constituted  no  essential  part  of 
his  undertaking,  that  his  general  view»  of  our  early  poetry^ 
and  his  opini<His  upon  the  respective  merits  of  our  poet% 
would  have  been  as  accurate  and  perspicuous  without  subjoin- 
ing a  single  glossarial  illustration,  or  failing  to  thrice  the  ex- 
tent in  which  he  has  committed  himself,  will  be  felt  by  any 
liberal  critic  who  will  take  the  troiible  of  examining  how  few 
of  Warton's  positions  are  afiPected  by  these  defidendes.  The 
amount  of  obsolete  terms  in  any  early  writer,  bears  so  small 
a  proportion  to  the  general  mass  of  his  matter,  that  his  genius 
fnif^  be  appretiated,  and  his  excellendes  pourtrayed,  by  a 
person  undble  to  refer  to  a  single  gloss  on  the  text.  The 
assistance  thus  acquired  may  devdop  particular  beauties,  or 
give  a  firmer  comprehension  of  their  efiect;  but  the  poetry 
which  depends  for  its  merit  upon  the  felicity  of  single  phrases, 

h2 
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whose  import  is  only  to  be  gathered  from  isolated  termsy  can 
scarcely  suffer  by  our  want  of  ability  to  detect  its  disjointed 
meaning.  For  every  purpose  of  an  historian,  Warton's  skill  in 
glossography  was  certainly  sufficient ;  and,  if  not  co-extensive 
with  the  vaunted  acquirements'^  of  his  opponent,  it  will 
hardly  rank  him  lower  in  the  scale  of  such  attainments  than 
the  place  allotted  his  adversary.  There  are  few  men,  at  the 
present  day  who  have  given  their  attention  to  this  subgect, 
that  will  think  otherwise  than  lightly  of  the  ^'  utmost  care 
observed  in  the  glossary  "  tp  the  Metrical  Romances;  and  no 
one  who  has  advanced  to  any  proficient^  in  the  study,  who 
will  not  readily  acknowledge  the  easy  nature  of  such  labours, 
how  little  of  success  is  to  be  considered  as  the  result  of  mental 
energy,  the  effort  of  genius  rather  than  passive  industry. 

It  now  only  remains  to  give  an  account  of  the  plan  upon 
which  the  present  edition  has  been  conducted.  The  text  of 
Warton  has  been  scrupulously  preserved  with  the  excepti<m 
ef  a  few  unimportant  corrections^  of  which  notice  is  given  by 
the  interpolations  being  printed  within  brackets.  The  speci- 
mesAs  of  early  poetry  have  been  either  collated  with  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum^,  or  copied  from  editions  of  adoiow- 
ledged  fidelity*^;  and  the  glossarial  notes  corrected  wherever 

^  Whenevcar  Mr.    Ritson  felt  dis-  knigbt  no  compliment  in  the  quesdoia 

posed  to  teed  a  lecture  on  glossography,  he  asks :  "  Is  he  aught,"  aays  he^  <*  but 

Mr.  EUia  was  usually  summoned  be-  a  wretdi  (or  bmrly  rascal?)   WhaX 

fin*  the  mBj;isterial  chair.     The  foU  does  anyone  care  &  bun?**  Now  imuife 

lowing  amusmg  specimen  may  be  cited  as  this  passage  may  be,  Mr.  Ritson  has 

by  way  of  example;  contrived  to  *'misoQncfliT6**  it  in  two 

T^j^n^  %,  N:,  h.  but .  £;^:rto^j:ss:? '«r«^ 

Mister  £llis  hath    Arangdy  miscon-  in  Mr.  Rit8on*s  volumes,  but  finds  no 
oeive*d  this  simple  passage ;  supposeing  place  in  his  glossary. 
avrreche  as    it  is  there  prnited  (i.  e.        ^  Mr.  Park's  collationa  of  the  Os-  ' 
in  Ways  Fabliaux)  to  be  one  word  and  ford  MSS.  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
the  meaning  ^  He  is  not  without  his  the  respective  volumes  containing  War- 
revenge  (i.  e»  compentniion)  whatever  ton's  transcripts 
any  man  may  think  of  him.**     The  boy        "*  The  section  on  the  Bowleian  con- 
however  manifestly  intends  our  seedy  troversy  fonns  an  exception.    Jt  was 
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the  editor's  ability  was  equal  to  the  task.     But  less  attention 
has  been  directed  to  this  latter  subject  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  bestowed  upon  it,  from  an  intention  long  entertained 
of  giving  a  general  glossary  to  the  whole  work,  which  should 
embrace  Warton's  numerous  omissions.    The  additional  notes 
are  such  as  appeared  necessary,  either  for  illustration  or 
emendation  of  the  subjects  noticed :  but  the  editor  was  early 
tau^t  that  the  former  would  comprise  a  small  part  of  his 
duties,  since,  however  lavish  Warton  may  appear  in  the  com- 
munication of  his  matter,  it  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who 
will  trace  him  through  his  authorities,  that  he  has  been  par* 
simonious  rather  than  prodigal  in  the  use  of  his  resources. 
With  such  a  hint,  it  was  therefore  considered  incumbent  to 
give  no  additional  illustration  which  could  by  possibility  have 
been  within  his  knowledge.     To  the  First  Dissertation  such 
notes  have  been  added  as  could  be  conveniently  introduced 
without  interfering  with  Warton's  theory ;  the  second  is  so 
complete  in  itself,  that  the  editor  has  been  unable  to  detect  in 
the  more  recent  labours  of  Eichhom,  Heeren,  Turner  and 
Berrington,  any  omission  which  may  not  be  considered  as  in- 
tentional.   The  third  relates  to  a  subject  of  which  Warton 
has  rather  uncovered  the  sur&ce  than  explored  the  depths, 
and  which^  notwithstanding  the  subsequent  and  important 
labours  of  Mr.  Douce,  still  awaits  a  further  investigation.     In 
this  edition,  however,  it  has  been  made  to  follow  those  originally 
prefixed  by  Warton  to  his  first  volume,  fi*om  a  conviction  that 
it  will  be  found  equally  usdul  in  preparing  the  reader's  mind 
for  the  topics  discuased  in  the  succeeding  pages. 
But  though  thus  compelled  to  speak  of  his  own  labours  as 

origioaUj  intended  to  throw  this  chapter  (hey  were  gathered  at  the  time  from 

itto  an  fliofWBdri ;  but  a  new  diviiioB  periodical  publicationa),  that  the  reader 

of  the  Toliunes  brought  it  to  the  close  of  interested  in  the  sulject  might  fonn  an 

the  second.     It  has  been  faithfuUv  re-  estimate  of  the  state  of  the  question 

printed  from  Wartbn*s  text  with  all  the  when    Warton  pronounced  his    deci- 

inaccurades  of  the  first  transcripts  (as  sion. 
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first  in  the  order  of  time,  and  with  reference  to  the  disposition 
of  the  work,  the  editor  has  the  pleasing  task  of  communicating 
that  the  most  important  contributions  to  these  volumes  have 
flowed  from  other  sources.     Nearly  the  whole  of  Warton's 
first  and  second  volume  had  been  sent  to  the  press  when  the 
publisher  acquired  by  purchase  the  papers,  of  Mr.  Park,  a 
gentleman  whose  general  acquaintance  with  early   English 
literature  is  too  well  known  to  need  remark,  and  whose  atten- 
tion for  many  years  has  been  directed  to  an  improved  edition 
of  the  History  of  English  Poetry.    Among  the  accessions  thus 
obtained  were  found  some  valuable  remarks  by  Mr.  Ritson, 
Mr.  Douce,  and  an  extract  of  every  thing  worthy  of  notice 
in  the  copious  notes  of  Dr.  Ashby  ^,  and  an  extensive  body  of 
illustrations  either  collected  or  written  by  Mr.  Park,  of  which 
*  it  would  be  presumpUon  in  a  person  so  little  qualified  as  their 
present  editor  to  offer  an  opinion.     To  have  incorporated  this 
newly  acquired  matter  in  the  respective  pages  to  which  it  refers 
was  found  impossible,  without  cancelling  nearly  the  whole  im- 
pression, and  it  has  therefore  been  subjoined  in  the  shape  of 
additional  notes  at  the  close  of  each  volume.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  greater  share  of  Mr.  Park's  commentary  was  directed 
to  the  contents  of  Warton's  Third  Volume,  and  was  conse- 
quently obtained  in  time  to  be  inserted  beneath  the  original  text 
For  this  portion  of  the  edition,  indeed,  Mr.  Park  may  be  con- 
sidered responsible,  as   the  editor's  notes  were  withdrawn 
wherever  they  touched  upon  a  common  subject,  and  those 
remaining  are  too  few  to  need  any  specific  mention.     It  would 
have  been  more  agreeable  if  such  an  opportunity  had  presented 
itself  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  work ;  but  however  much  might 
have  been  gained  by  having  the  same  information  communi- 
cated in  a  more  pleasing  form,  this  was  not  thought  sufficient 

*"  The  papers  of  Dr.  Ashby  were  found  to  contain  anything  of  conie- 
also  purcliascd  at  the  same  time  (at  quencc  which  had  not  been  previously 
no  small  expense) ;   but  they  were  not     used  by  Mr.  Park.  , 
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to  countervail  the  objectioii  that  might  have  been  brought 
against  the  work  for  its  extensive  repetitions.  Wherever 
therefore  Mr.  Park's  remarks  on  the  previous  volumes  referred 
to  a  common  subject  without  supplying  any  further  illustration 
of  it,  they  have  been  suppressed :  but  this,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  animadversions  of  a  sectarian  tendency,  and  one  or  two 
notes  copied  from  other  writers,  and  obviously  inaccurate, 
forms  the  whole  that  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  public  eye. 
In  the  progress  of  his  duties,  a  variety  of  subjects  presented 
themselves  to  the  editor's  mind,  as  requiring  some  fiirther 
illustration  than  could  be  lawfully  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  a  note;  and  under  this  impression  he  more  than  once 
ventured  to  promise  a  further  discussion  of  the  points  at 
issue,  in  some  subsequent  part  of  the  work.  But  the  mate- 
rials connected  with  these  topics  have  so  grown  under  his 
hand%  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  relinquish  the  intention, 
and  to  reserve  for  a  separate  and  future  undertaking  the  in- 
quiries to  which  they  relate.  The  promised  account  of  the 
distinctions  of  dialect  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  and  the 
state  of  their  poetry^,  has  been  in  part  withheld  for  the  same 
reasons ;  and  partly  from  a  knowledge  subsequently  obtained 
that  the  subject  was  in  much  better  hands.  A  volume  con- 
taining numerous  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo- 
Norman  poetry,  with  translations  and  illustrations  by  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Conybeare,  is  on  the  eve  of  publication. 


Note  omitted  at  p.  (96.)  LIS. 
For  the  same  reason  (want  of  space)  it  has  been  found  necessary 

""The  Anelb-Saxon  ode  given  at  read "werig and wiges seed,'* ««ary,an<f 
p.  IxxzviL  nvlU  be  considered  a  substi-  ^  tad  of  (on  account  of,  the)  war,  the 
tute  perhaps  for  this  omission.  One  of  present  difficulty  vanishes,  aiid  the  ez- 
the  obscuiitiei  in  that  poem  may  be  re-  presdon  may  be  justified  by  tl^e  ^  hilde 
moved  by  a  slight  emendation  of  the  saedne"  of  Beowulf,  ed.  Tborkelin, 
text     If  for  **  werig  wiges  saed,"  we    p.  20S. 
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to  omit  any  examiimtiOn  of  the  genenil  style  of  the  romaDtic 
tale,  and  the  tone  and  colouring  of  itser^ents,  as  compared  mih 
similiQ!  productions  ci  the  ancient  world*  The  latter  indieed 
are  only  preserved  tons  in  the  meagre  notices  of  the  gramma^ 
rians;  butey^  these  imdeqnate  memorials  contain  the  traces 
of  all  those  Hneaments  which  haye  been  supposed  to  ccm&r  an 
original  character  qpon  the  poetry  of  modem  Europe.  The 
same  love  of  adventure  of  heroic  enterprise,  and  gallant 
daring;  the  same  fondness  for  extraordinaxy  incident  and 
aaarvdlous  agency  obtrudes  itself  at  every  step :  and  to  take 
one  example  out  of  numy,  the  Life  of  Perseus  might  be  made 
to  pasa  for  the  outline  of  an  old  romance  or  the  story  of  a 
genuine  chevalier  preux*  X^t  the  reader  only  remember  the 
ill^timate  but  rojwl  descent  of  this  hero^  his  exposure  to 
almost  certain  death  in  in&ncy^  his  providential  escape,  the 
hospitaliQr  of  Dicty s^  the  criminal  artifices  of  Polydecte%  the 
gaUant  vow  by  which  the  nnauqiecting  stranger  hopes  to  lessen 
his  obligation  to  the  royal  house  of  Seriphus^  the  consequences 
ef  that  vow^  the  aid  he  receives  firom  a  god  and  goddess,  the 
stmtagem  by  which  he  gains  a  power  over  the  mcnstrous 
daughter  of  Phorcys— who  alone  can  instruct  him  in  the  road 
which  leads  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Nymf^hs— the  gifts  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  latter,  the  .magic  scrip  (which  is  to  conceal 
the  Gorgon's  head  without  undergoiiig  petrifiu:tion),  the  winged 
sandals  (which  are  to  transport  him  through  the  air),  the 
helmet  of  Pluto  (which  is  to  render  him  invisible),  the 
sword  of  Mercury,  or  according  to  odier  traditions  of  Vulcan, 
and  the  assistance  given  him  by  Minerva  in  his  encounter 
with  the  terrific  object  of  his  pursuit,«^et  the  reader  only  ref 
call  these  circumstances  to  his  memoiy,  and  he  will  instantly 
recognise  the  common  details  of  early  European  romance. 
Again :  his  punishment  of  the  inhospitable  and  wily  Alias, 
the  rescue  of  Andromeda,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  monster 
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•boat  lo  demur  her;  tbe  rivalry  and  defeat  of  Phineus,  the 
delivery  ot  Daoae  fisom  the  lust  of  Pelydectes,  and  the  ultit 
mate  suooesaiQii  of  Feraeiw  to  the  thrixie  of  Argos,  which  h« 
fingoea  that  he  may  become  the  founder  <^  another  kingdonif 
—only  eomj^^e  the  train  of  events,  which  make  up  the  sue- 
cessfiil  course  of  a  modem  hero's  adventures.  A  mere  change 
of  names  and  placeS)( — ^with  the  substitution  of  a  dwarf  for 
Mercury^  and.  a  imy  for  Minerva,  of  a  giantess  for  the  Phor* 
cydes,  of  a  mild  enchantress  for  the  Nymphs  a  magician  for 
Atlas,,  and  the  terrific  flash  of  the  hero's  eyes  for  the  petrifying 
power  of  Medusa's  head — an  IceUmdio  romance  would  say  <<  at 
hafo  cegishialrar  i  ai^m," — ^with  a  due  admixture  <^  all  th^ 
pageantry  of  feudal  manners,  would  give  us  a  romance  which, 
finr  variety  of  incident  «id  the  prolific  use  of  supernatural 
ag&icy^  soif^  vie  with  any  popular  production  of  the  middle^ 
ag&  The  extraordinary  pr(^[)ertie8  of  the  sandals  and  helmet 
have  already  been  shown  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  rank  among 
the  wonders  of  modem  rcmiance ;  the  sword  of  Merouiy  was 
called  Harp^  as  that  of  Arthur  was  named  Excalibor ;  while 
to  prove  the  affinify  of  this  singular  stoary  with  the  genuine 
elements  of  popular  fiction,  all  its  incidents  are  to  be  found 
b  the  life  of  the  Northern  Sigurdr,  or  the  Neapolitan  tale  of 
Lo  Dragqne.  (Pentamerooe  Giom*  iv.  Nov.  35.) 

There  is  another  point  connected  with  the  present  sulgect» 
upon  which  a  similar  silence  has  been  observed,  and  found 
exclusively  in  modem  romance, — ^e  Ume  of  chivalric  devotion 
to  the  commmdsand  wishes  of  the  softer  sex,  and  the  general 
spirit  of  gallantry,  which  vrithout  the  influence  of  passion 
acknowledgied  their  rights  and  privilegies.  On  a  fiiture  occa^ 
sion  it  will  be  shown,  that  in  considering  this  question,  the 
expressions  oi  Tacitus  in  bis  Germany  have  been  too  literally 
interpreted^  Th^e  is  little  in  this  valuable  tract,  relative  to 
the  female  sex,  which  does  not  find  a  parallel  in  the  institu^ 
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tions  of  other  nadcms  of  the  ancient  world,  wherever  we  find 
a  notice  of  them,  under  a  similar  degree  of  civilization^  The 
respect  paid  to  female  inspiration  ought  not  to  receive  a  more 
enlarged  acceptation  than  is  given  to  the  remark  of  Pytha^ 
goras :  <<  He  farther  observed,  that  the  inventor  of  names  •  • . . 
perceiving  the  genus  of  women  is  most  adapted  to  piety,  gave 
to  each  of  their  ages  the  appellation  of  some  Dei^.  In  con- 
formity to  which  also^  the  oracles  in  Dodona  and  at  Delphi 
are  unfolded  into  light  by  a  woman."  (Iamb.  Life  of  Ffrtha^ 
goras,  c.  xi.  Taylor's  Transl.)  Indeed  the  customs  of  the 
Doric  States  have  been  wholly  overlooked  in  settling  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  Attic  or  Ionic  system  of  seclusion  taken  for  the 
general  practice  of  all  Greece.  Is  there  any  thing  in  Tacitus 
more  decidedly  in  fiivour  of  female  rights,  than  the  apo- 
phth^m  of  Gorgo  preserved  by  Plutarch  (and  quoted  from 
memory)?  <<  Of  all  your  sex  in  Greece^"  said  a  stranger,  <<  you 
Lacedasmonian  women  alone  govern  the  men."  <<True," 
replied  Gorgo;  <*but  then  we  alone  are  the  mothers  of  men." 
The  elder  Cato  met  a  similar  x;harge  by  observing:  <*  Omnes 
homines  mulieribus  imperant,  nos  omnibus  hominibus,  nobis 
mulieres."  But  here  again  it  was  insufficient  to  check  those 
results  so  mournfully  pourtrayed  by  Tacitus  in  his  Annals 
and  his  History.  I(  however,  this  feeling  were  of  Northern 
or  Germanic  origin,  we  might  naturally  expect  that  it  would 
be  most  apparent  among  those  nations  who  were  last 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  who  are  known  to  have  pre- 
served so  many  of  their  ancient  opinions.  Now  Mr.  Miiller, 
who  has  just  risen  from  the  perusal  of  all  the  Northern  Sagas, 
assures  us,  that  tirere  is  no  trace  of  romantic  gallantry  in  any 
of  these  productions :  and  it  b  clear  ifrom  his  analjrsis  of  many, 
that  the  Scandmavian  women  in  early  times  were  cuffed  and 
bufieted  with  as  little  compunction  as  Amroo  and  Morfiri 
castigate  Ibla.  (See  Antar.  i.  334.  ii.  71.)  We  might  with  equal 
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propriety  attempt  to  trace  to  the  forests  of  Germany  all  the 
subtleties  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  (and  which  arose  in  the 
same  age  as  the  courts  of  Love),  as  to  claim  for  their  inhabitants 
that  reverence  and  adoration  of  the  female  sex  which  has 
descended  to  our  own  times.  This  deference  to  female  rights 
and  the  establishment  of  an  equality  between  the  sexes  have 
in  their  origin  been  wholly  independent  of  love  as  a  passion, 
(whose  language  in  all  ages  and  among  all  nations  has  been 
the  same,)  and  are  manifestly  the  offspring  of  that  dispensa- 
tion, which  has  purified  religion  of  every  sensual  rite,  and 
which,  by  spiritualizing  all  our  hopes  and  wishes  of  a  future 
existence,  has  shed  the  same  refining  influence  on  our  present 
institutions:  ^^L'amour  de  Dieu  et  des  dames"  was  not  a 
9nere  form. 
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DISSERTATION    I. 

1  HAT  peculiar  and  arbitrary  species  of  Fiction  which  «we 
commonly  call  Romantic,  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  writers 
of  Greece  and  Rome*.  It  appears  to  have  been  imported  into 
Europe  by  a  people,  whose  modes  of  thinking,  and  habits  of 
invention,  are  not  natural  to  that  country.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Arabians  f.     But  this 

*  I*'  It  cannot  be  true,**  sajB  Ritson,  of  levrnin^  in  the  middle  ages  (says  Glb- 
M  that  romance  was  endxely  unknown  to  bon,  Dedme  and  Fall,)  are  illustrated  by 
tiie  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  since,  Mr.  Thomas  Warton  with  the  taste  of  a 
without  considering  the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  poet,  and  the  minute  diligence  of  an  an- 
JEoeid,  &c.  in  that  point  of  view,  we  tiquarian.  1  have  derired  much  instruc- 
have  nuuiy  ancient  compositions,  which  tion  from  the  two  learned  dissertations 
dearly  fall  vrithin  that  denomination:  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  History 
as  the  pastoral  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  by  of  English  Poetry. "— ^Park.  ] 
Longus ;  the  ^thiopicks  of  Heliodorus ;  [This  is  a  mere  cavil  of  Mr.  RitMm'sy 
Xenophon's  Ephesian  History,"  &c.  &c.  who  could  not  believe  a  scholar  of  War- 
(MS.  note  in  Dr.  Raine's  copy  of  War-  ton*s  attainments  to  have  been  unac* 
ton*s  History,  purdiaised  from  Ritson's  quainted  with  these  erotic  novels.  Se- 
library.)  To  diese  recollections,  Mr.  veral  of  them  are  mentioned  in  toL  ii. 
Douce  has  added  the  romance  of  Apu-  p.  183.  In  the  dissertation  on  Romance 
leius ;  the  loves  of  Clitophon  and  Leu-  and  Minstreby,  Warton  b  even  reproach- 
dppe,  by  AchiUes  Tatius;  and  the  very  ed  for  describing  another— the  loves  of 
curious  Adventures  of  Rhodanes  and .  Clitophon  and  Leucippe  as  a  "  poeti- 
SiDonis,  or  the  Babylonic  Romance,  of*  cal  novd  of  Greece.**  In  fact,  it  is  ma- 
which  an  epitome  is  preserved  by  Photius  nifest  from  this  expression,  that  Warton 
in  his  BibUotheca,  Cod.  zcnr.  "  This,**  chose  to  exdude  this  and  similar  pro- 
says  Mr.  D.,  **  is  perhaps  the  oldest  ductions  from  the  tide  of  romajOicJiC' 
work  of  the  kind,  beincr  composed  by  lidtu.— Edit.] 

one  lamblicus,  yiho  lived  under  Marcus        f  [See  Huet  Trait^  de  TOrigine  des 

AureKus. "  Romans,  who  has  discussed  this  opinion 

"  The  progress  of  romance  and  the  slate  at  large.— Douci.] 
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origin  has  not  been  hitherto  perhaps  examined  or  ascertained 
wi^  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy.  It  is  my  present  design, 
by  a  more  distinct  and  extended  inquiry  than  has  yet  been  ap- 
plied to  the  subject,  to  trace  the  manner  and  the  period  of  its 
introduction  into  the  popular  belief,  the  oral  poetry,  and  the 
literature,  of  the  Europeans. 

It  is  an  established  maxim  of  modem  criticism,  that  the  fic- 
tions of  Arabian  imagination  were  communicated  to  the  western 
world  by  means  of  the  Crusades.  Undoubtedly  those  expedi- 
tions greatiy  contributed  to  propagate  this  mode  of  fiibling  in 
Europe.  But  it  is  evident,  (although  a  circumstance  which 
certaLoly  makes  no  material  difference  as  to  the  principles  here 
established,)  that  these  fancies  were  introduced  at  a  much  ear- 
.  lier  period.  The  Saracens,  or  Arabians,  having  been  for  some 
time  seated  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa,  entered  Spain 
about  the  beginiling  of  the  eighth  century '•  Of  this  country 
they  soon  effected  a  complete  conquest :  and  imposing  their 
religion,  language,  and  customs,  upon  the  inhabitants,  erected 
a  royal  seat  in  the  capital  dty  of  Cordova*. 

Tliat  by  means  of  this  establishment  they  first  revived  the 
sciences  of  Greece  in  Europe^  will  be  proved  at  large  in  an- 
other place^:  and  it  is  obvious  to  conclude,  that  at  the  same 
time  they  disseminated  those  extravagant  inventions  which  were 
so  peculiar  to  their  romantic  and  creative  genius.  A  manu- 
script cited  by  Du  Cange  acquaints  us,  that  the  Spaniards, 
soon  after  the  irruption  of  the  Saracens,  entirely  neglected  the 
study  of  the  Latin  language;  and,  captivated  with  the  novelty 
of  the  oriental  books  imported  by  these  strangers,  suddenly 
adopted  an  unusual  pomp  of  style,  and  an  affected  elevation  of 


*  Sea  Alhakut,  edit  Erpemus,  p.  TS.  J.  C.  Murpby.)  **  But  there  is  eTid«noef 

*  [The  conqaett  of  Spain  by  the  Am-  *  thoo^  not  the  most  Mtisfactoiy,*'  *  «iy» 
bians  becomes  one  of  the  most  curious  Mr.  Douce,  *<  that  the  fabulous  stories  bf 
and  important  events  recorded  in  history,  Arthur  and  his  Knights  existed  cither 
when  it  is  considered  as  having  in  a  great  among  the  French  or  Enslish  Britonsy 
decree  contributed  to  tlie  progress  of  d-  before  the  conquest  of  Spam  by  tilie  Ara- 
Tihsation  in  Europe,  and  to  the  difiiision  bians.  *'—PAaK«  ] 

>of  sdenoe  and  arL   (See  this  illustrated        ^  See  the  second  Dissertation, 
in  the  Arabian  Antiquitieaof  ^pain,  by 
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,.  The  ideal  tales  of  these  Eastern  invaders,  vecom- 
mended  by  a  brilliaQ(7.of  desoripdan,  a  variety  of  imagery,  and 
aa  exuberance  of  invention^  hitherto  unknopoi  and  unfiuniliar 
to  Uie  cold  and  barren  ooneeptions  of  a  western  dimate,  were 
eagerly  caught  up,  and  universally  diffiised  From  Spain,  by 
the  conununications  of  a  constant  commercial  intercourse 
through  the  ports  of  Toulon  and  Marseilles,  they  soon  passed 
into  France  and  Italy*. 

In  France,  no  province,  or  district,  seems  to  have  ^ven 
these  fictions  of  the  Arabians  a  more  welcome  or  a  more  early 
reception,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Armoricaf  or  Basse-Bre* 
tagne,  now  Britany  |;  for  no  part  of  France  can  boast  so  great 
a  number  of  antient  romances^.  Many  poems  of  high  antir 
quity,  composed  by  the  Armorican  bards,  still  remain '»  and 

*  '<  Anbico  eloqaio  subUmati,**  &c.  p.  SSS.  In  his  Diflsotatioii  on  Romance 
Du  Gang.  Gloas,  Med.  lot  Tjtrinitiit.  and  MInstrelsj  (p.  zxit.)  Ritson  adds 
ton.  L  Pnef.  p.  xrvU.  §.  31.  two  other  Armonc  poems  to  the  predic- 

*  [Ritaon  arers,  that  there  is  not  one  tions  of  Gwinghiffj  vis.  the  life  of  Gwe* 
single  F^rench  romance  now  extant,  and  nol^  abbot  of  JLanderenec,  one  of  their 
bat  one  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writeTj  labidons  saints;  and  a  little  dramatic 
wfaicb  existed  before  Uie  first  Grusadey  piece  on  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  llius, 
under  Godfrey  earl  of  Bologne,  after-  our  donchty  cridc,  from  beioff  too  po- 
ward  king  of  Jerusalem,  m  1097.—  sitive  and  too  peremptory,  had  cause  to 
ParkJ  .correct  his  own  hallucinations  as  well  as 

f  [from  ^r  y-miSr  «cAa',  i.  e.  on  the  those  of  others.— Pa  ax.] 

upper  sea.     See  Jones*s  Relicks*of  the  *  The  reason  on  which  this  conclusion 

Welsh  Bards.— Parx.  ]  is  founded,  will  appear  hereafter.  [^  It  is 

I  [**  The  lays  of  this  comitry,"  says  Hit-  difficult,"  says  Mr.  Douce, "  to  conceive^ 

■on,  **  were  anciently  very  celebrated,  al-  that  the  people  of  Britany  could  have 

though  not  one,  nor  even  die  smallest  been  influenced  by  the  Arabians  at  any 

Tesdge  of  one,  in  its  yemacolar  kn^piaj^  period. " — Pakk.  1 

(a  mlect  of  the  Britanno-Celttc)  is  '  In  the  Britisn  Museum  is  a  set  of 

known  to  exist.    The  Bretons  have  but  old  French  tales  of  chivalry  in  verse, 

one  single  poem,  of  any  con8eq[uence,  in  written,  asit  seems,  by  the  bards  of  Bre- 

tfacir  native  idiom,  ancient  or  modem :  tagne.  MSS.  HarL  978.  107. 

the  predictions  of  a  pretended  prophet,  [These  tales  were  not  written  by  the 

named  Gwinglaff,  the  MS.  whereof  is  bards  of  Bretagne,  but  by  a  poetess  of 

dated  1450."  Notes  to  Metric  Rom.  iiL  the  name  of  Marie  de  France,  of  whom 

S29.     Ritson  afterwards  expresses  his  nothing  is  known.     In  one  of  these  lait 

belief  that  by  Bretagne  and  Sretons  she  names  heneff'f  and  says  that  most  of 

were  meant  the  island  and  inhabitants  of.  her  tales  are  borrowed  from  tlie  o)d  Bri- 

Gieat  Britain.     At. the  same  time,  it  tish  lais.    The  scenes  of  several  of  these 

does  not  (be  thinks)  appear,  that  any  stories  are  laid  in  .9rrt<i^,  which  appears 

^odi  h^  are  preserved  in  Wales  any  sometimes  to  mean  Brittany  in  I^rance, 

jBOie  than  in  Basse-Bretsgne,  if,  in  £ict,  and  sometimes  Great  Britain'.^Doucx.  ] 

ttny  e^cr  eodsted  in  either  countiy.  Ibid.  [Marie  is  not  mentioned  in  Le  Grand's 

*  See  Note  B.  at  the  end  of  this  Dissertation. 

a  2 
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are  frequently  cited  by  Father  Lobineau  in  his  learned  history 
of  Basse-Bretagne^  This  territory  was,  m  it  were,  newly 
peopled  in  the  fourth  century  by  a  colony  or  army  of  the  Welsh, 

who  migrated  thither  under  the  conduct  of  Maximus,  a  Roman 

catalogue,  though  he  has  modernised  Under  Launtal,  f.  154.  b. 

and  published  her  Fables  in  FVench,  tnm  Sq  Bretun  Tapelent  LanTaL 

lEing  Alfiped*s  Anglo-Saxon  Tersion  of_,     ^  ^    ^  ,^m 

^Mp.  That  she  had  written  iay*  seems  *^*^  GuxaMAls,  f.  141. 

not  to  haTe  been  known  to  him.    M.  de  La  caumbre  ert  painte  tut  entur; 

la  Rue  has  men  a  list  of  her  lays  in  Venus  le  dieuesse  d*amur, 

AichaoL  xiii,  42.     They  are  twelve  in  Fu  tres  bien  mis  en  la  pdnture, 

number,  and  one  of  them  contains  1 184  L»  traix  mustrex  d  la  nature, 

▼erses.     She  yl*^  wrote  a  history  or  tale  Cument  hum  deit  amur  tenir, 

in  French  verse,  of  St  Patrick's  Pur-  E  l^ahnent  (ft  bien  servir. 

Sitory,  two  copies  of  which  are  in  the  1*  Wvre  Ovide  ii  il  ensegne,  Ac. 

riUbh  MuMum.  ThiB  was  «rly  trans-  j^is  description  of  a  chamber  painted 

Uted  mto  EnghA  under  the  tide  of  ^^  y^„^,  ^j  ^^  ^^^  mysteries  of 

Owayne  Miles  (Sir  Owen).    Mr.  EUis,  „,^t^^  .^^  ^^  ^„^^„  to  Orid,  prove 

in  his  Specnnens  of  early  English  me-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  us  to  be  of  no  very  hi^ 

tncal  Romances,  has  introduced  imabs.  antiquity.     But  they  are  undoubtedly 

tract  or  aniOysis  of  the  lays  of  Mane,  ^^  f^^  ^^  ^^^  older,  of  the 

which  he  informs  us  that  Ritson  either  ^^^  country 

neglected  to  read,  orwas  uMbhi  to  un-  [^r.  Douc!$  observes  that  Warton  has 
derstand;  sm^  he  denied  their  Armou  Noilly  misundentood  these  lines,  in 
ncanonmn.  Seehisobaervrtions,  voLu  which  there  is  nothing  about  the  myste- 
P-  ^?^-  rl  y*y  pubhshed  an  degant  ^es  of  nature ;  and  they  mean  no  mor« 
version  of  Ae  first  of  these  l«3«f  (G«;p-  than  that  the  chamber  ^ibited  the  da- 
mar)  in  his  Fabhaux ;  and  Mr.  EDm  ^cription  and  manner  how  a  man  should 
??^^^  *"S  trandation  of  the  Airf  ^"[^  j  ^^  ^^^  I,  ^  f„  ,„^ 
^Lai  le  Fkesne)  from  the  Auchmleck  MS.  ^  ..Pabx  1 
m  his  Romance  S^m^ms.— Pa«.  ]  \^  j^  ^^^  ^f  Eliduc's  tale  we  have 

«Tai«r»AMaWALxs    is  mentioned,  these  lines,  f.  181. 

f.  171.  b.  ^  ,                 J              . 

Tristram  ki  bien  saveit  HAama.  ^^  ^venture  de  ces  ti«s, 

A^uucui.  -a  uAcu  Hi«<»i.  Mxj^mrMMj^  j^  aundm  BacTUN  curteis 

In  the  adventure  of  the  knight  Eu-  Firent  le  ltd  pour  remembrer 

sue,  £  172.  b.  Qme  hum  ncd*  deiut  pas  oublier. 

En  Brefaine  ot  un  chevah'er  [Equwam?] 

Brus,  d  curteis,  hardi,  d  fier.  And  under  the  tale  of  Faxsvx,  f.  148. 

Again,  under  the  same  champion,  f.  1 73.  ti  BacTCN  en  firent  un  UtL 

n  tient  sun  chemin  tut  avant.  At  the  conclusion  of  most  of  the  tales  it 

A  hi  mer  vient,  si  est  passes,  is  said  that  these  Lais  were  made  by  the 

En  Toteneb  est  arrives ;  P»t»  ^  Bretaigne.  Another  of  the  talea 

Phisurs  r^is  ot  en  U  ten,  "thus  dosed,  f.  146. 

Entr'eus  eurent  estrif  i  guere^  D  t  cest  conte  k'ol  avei 

Vers  Excestre  en  eel  pai»~  Fi  Gugemer  le  lai  troves 

Under  the  kught  Milux,  £  16«.  *^     ««  «!. »  utf  »  uuw. 

•K^M      A  J    0^.1.     1  *  Hxnoi&x  na  BaxTAOWx,  ii.  torn.  IbL 

Milun  fti  de  Sotfawales  nei.  jjj^  jy^^  ^^  ^  repeatedly,  but  im- 

He  is  celebrated  for  his  exploits  in  Ire-  successfully,  examinedLobincau  for  these 

lan^  Norway,  Gothland,  Lothar9Sgia,  citations, and  that  BCr.DoucehadeqpinUj 

Albany,  &c.  fidled  in  discovering  them.— Emr.] 
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general  in  Britain  ^  and  0>nau  lordof  Meiriadoc  or  Denbigh- 
land^.  The  Armoric  language  now  spoken  in  Britany  is  a 
dialect  of  the  Welsh :  and  so  strong  a  resemblance  still  sub*> 
sists  between  the  two  languages,  that  in  our  late  conquest  of 
BeUeisle  (1756),  such  of  our  soldiers  as  were  natives  of  Wales 
were  understood  by  the  peasantry*.  Milton,  whose  imagina- 
tion was  much  struck  with  the  old  British  story,  more  than 
once  alludes  to  the  Welsh  colony  planted  in  Armorica  by 
Mft^yimiigj  and  the  prince  of  Meiriadoc. 

Et  tandem  Armoricos  Britonum  sub  lege  colonos^ 

And  in  the  Paradise  Lost  he  mentions  indiscriminately  the 
knights  of  Wales  and  Armorica,  as  the  customary  retinue  of 
king  Arthur. 

■  What  resounds 
In  &ble  or  romance,  of  Uther's  son 
B^;irt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights.' 

This  migration  of  the  Welsh  into  Britany  or  Armorica, 
which  during  the  distractions  of  the  empire,  (in  consequence 
of  the  numerous  armies  of  barbarians  with  which  Rome  was 
surrounded  on  every  side,)  had  thrown  off  its  dependence  on 
the  Romans,  seems  to  have  occasioned  a  close  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  countries  for  many  centuries  K  Nor  will  it  prove 

'  Mazimus  appears  to  have  set  up  a  Compare    Borlaae,    Antiq.    Cornwall^ 

separate  interest  in  Britain,  and  to  have  b.  i.  ch.  10.  p.  40. 

engaged  an  army  of  the  pfovincial  Bri-  *  [Mr.  Elus  fur&er  obserres,  that  the 

tons  on  his  side  against  the  Romans.  Sdavonian  sailors,  employed  on  board 

Not  succeeding  in  his  desifpis,  he  was  of  Venetian  ships  in  the  Russian  trade, 

obliged  to  retire  with  his  British  troops  never  fail  to  recognise  a  kindred  dialect 

to  the  continent,  as  in  the  text.  He  had  on  their  arrival  at  St  Petersburg.    Hi- 

a  oonaiderable  interest  in  Wales,  having  storical  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress 

married  Ellena  daughter  of  Eudda,  a  of  the  English  Poetry  and  Lianguage, 

powerful  chieftain  of  North  Wales.  She  L  8.— Pau.] 

was  bom  at  Caernarvon,  where  her  ch»-  ^  Maxsus. 

pel  is  still  shown.    Mem.  Antiq.  p.  166.  '  Parad.  L.  i.  579.  Compare  Pellou- 

aeo.  tier,  Max.  fur  la  Langue  Celt.  foL 

^  See  Hist  de  Bretagne,  par  d'Ar-  tom.  L  19. 

gentre,  p.  8.     Fowel*s  Wales,  p.  1,  2.  ^  This  secession  of  the  Welsh,  at  so 
aeq.  and  p.  6^  edit  1584.  Lhuyd's  Ety-  -  critical  a  period,  was  extrdd^  natural, 

moL  p.  SS.  coL  S«    And  Cralfrid.  Mon«.  into  a  neighbouring  maritime  countir. 

Hist,  Bbit.  lib.  v.  c.  13.  vii  3.  is.  9.  vrith  wMcb  they  hid  constantly  traffick- 
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Itss  nee^&saiy  to  our  purpose  to  observe,  that  the  Conrisk 
Britons,  trhoee  lai^gnage  was  another  dialect  of  the  aatieBt 
Bfiti^  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuiy  downwaitl^  maiop* 
tained  a  no  less  intimate  correspondence  with  the  natives  of 
Armorica :  intermarrying  with  them,  and  perpetaally  resorting 
thither  for  the  education  of  their  children,  for  advice,  for  pro* 
curing  troops  against  the  Saxons,  for  the  purposes  of  traffick, 
and  various  other  occasions^  This  connexion  was  so  stroi^y 
kept  up,  that  an  ingenious  French  antiquary  supposes,  that 
the  communications  of  the  Armoricans  with  the  Cornish  had 
chiefly  contributed  to  give  a  roughness  or  rather  hardness  to 
the  romance  or  French  language  iti  some  of  the  provinces,  to- 
wards the  deventh  century,  which  was  not  before  discernible  K 
And  this  intercourse  will  appear  more  natural,  if  we  consider, 
that  not  only  Armorica^,  a  maritime  province  of  Gaul,  never 
much  frequented  by  the  Romans,  and  now  totally  deserted  by 
them,  was  still  in  some  measure  a  Celtic  nation ;  but  that  also 
the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall,  together  with  those  of  Devonshire 
and  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  Somersetshire,  intermixing  in  a 


ed,  and  wbicb,  like  tbemselTes,  had  dk*  Jesus  Colkge,  Oxford ;  but  these  trans- 

daimed  the  Roman  joke.  lations  being  more  distmguiabed  bj  their 

[That  the  Britisli  soldm,  enrolled  by  elegraee  than  fidelity^  the  learned  Sir. 

Maximus,  wandered  into  Armorica  after  Owen  produced  a  literal  Tersion  of  the 

hiB  death,  and  new  named  it,  seems  to  Hermc  Elegies,  and  other  jpieees  of  iia§ 

be  unfounded.  J  cannot  avcnd  agreeing  prince  of  the  Ciunbrian  Bntona,  which 

with  Du  Bos,  that  quant  aux  terns  ou  la  was  published  with  the  original  text,  in 

peuplade  des  Britons  insulaires  s'est  £ta-  1792.    It  comprises  the  poem  mention- 

bHe  dansles  Ganles,  it  was  not  before  the  ed  by  1^.  Warton,  wfaidi  is  marked  ly 

year  513.  Hist  Grit  iL  470. — TtrairKB.}  many  noetic  andpathetlc  paasaces.  Lly- 

It  is  not  related  in  any  Greek  or  Ro-  ware  flourished  from  about  A.  u.  520  to 
man  historian.  But  their  silence  Is  by  630,  at  ihe  period  of  Arthur  and  Cad- 
no  means  a  sufficient  warrant  for  us  to  wallon.  8^  Owen's  Cambrian  IKo- 
rqect  the  numerous  testSmonies  of  the  gnpfay.— Pauc.^ 
old  British  writers  concerning  this  event.  >  M.  1*  Abb6  jLebeuf.  RtcBmcim, 
It  is  mentioned,  in  particular,  by  Lly-  &c  Mem.  de  LitL  torn.  xvii.  p.  718. 
ware  hen,  a  famous  bard,  who  lived  only  edit.  4to.  **Je  pense  que  oda  .dnr» 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  jusqu*^  ce  que  le  commerce  de  ces  pro- 
Many  of  his  poems  aif^  still  extant,  in  vfnces  avec  les  peuples  du  Nord,  et  d» 
which  he  celebrates  his  twenty-four  sons  1' AUemagne,  et  sua  tout  celui  des  hjl- 
who  wore  sold  chains,  and  were  aU  kill-  xita vs  ds  l'  AaMOSiQVX  atxc  l'  A voloi% 
ed  in  battl|^against  the  Saxons.  vers  ronzieme  siede,**  &c. 

[Eight  of  fflejSIegies  of  Llywaro-Hen,        *  F  Armorica  was  the  north-west  oor- 

or  Llywarc  the  A|^,  were  sdected  and  ner  or  Oaul,  inclnded  between  the  Xiobv^ 

translated  by  BicAnf  TtkomBMt  A«Ba  of  the  Soine,  and  the  Atibntic^-P^mx.] 
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▼ery  slight  degree  with  the  Romans,  and  having  sofiered  fewer 
important  alterations  in  their  original  constitution  and  customs 
from  the  imperial  laws  and  police  than  any  other  province  of 
this  island,  long  preserved  their  genuine  manners  and  British 
character:  and  forming  a. sort  of  separate  principality  under 
the  government  of  a  succession  of  powerful  chieft^uns,  usuall3r 
denominated  princes  or  dukes  of  Cornwall,  remained  partly  in 
a  state  of  independence  during  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  and  were 
BOt  entirely  reduced  till  the  Norman  conquest.  Cornwall,  in 
particular,  retained  its  old  Celtic  dialect  till  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth"'. 

And  here  I  digress  a  moment  to  r^nark,  that  in  the  circum- 
stance just  mentioned  about  Wales,  of  its  connexion  with  Ar- 
morica,  we  perceive  the  solution  of  a  difficulty,  which  at  first 
sight  appears  extremely  problematical:  I  mean,  not  only  that 
Wales  should  have  been  so  constantly  made  the  theatre  of  the 
cid  British  chivalry,  but  that  so  many  of  the  fitvourite  fictions 
which  occur  in  the  early  French  romances,  should  also  be  lite- 
rally found  in  the  tales  and  chronicles  of  the  elder  Welsh 
bards'^.  It  was  owing  to  the  perpetual  communication  kept  up 
between  the  Welsh  and  the  people  of  Armorica,  who  abounded 
in  these  fictions,  and  who  naturally  took  occa»on  to  interweave 
them  into  the  history  of  their  friends  and  allies.  Nor  are  we 
now  at  a  loss  to  give  the  reason  why  Cornwall,  in  the  same 
French  romances,  is  made  the  scene  and  the  subject  of  so  many 
romantic  adventures  °.     In  the  mean,  time  we  may  observe, 

™  See  Gund.  Brit.  i.  44.  edit.  1723.  And  from  the  same  authority  I  am  iii'- 

Uiuyd's  Arch.  p.  253.    fit  did  not  en-  formed,  that  the  fiction  of  the  giant*a 

tirely  cease  to  be  spoken  till  of  late  years,  coat  composed  of  the  beards  of  the  kings 

as  may  be  gathered  from  an  account  of  whom  he  had  conquered,  is  related  in  the 

the  death   of  an  oldComish  woman,  in  legends  of  the  bards  of  both  countries, 

the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1785.—  See  Obs.  Spens.  ut  supr.  p.  24.  seq. 

Park.]  But  instances  are  innumerable. 

*  The  story  of  le  court  Mantxl,  or        °  Hence  in  tlie  Armorican  tales  just 

the  BoT  AND  XHX  Mavtlx,  told  by  an  quoted,  mention  is  made  of  Totness  and 

old  French  troubadour  cited  by  M.  de  Exeter,  anciently  included  in  Cornwall* 

Sainte  Palaye,  is  recorded  in  many  ma-  In  Chaucer's  Romauhi  op  thx  Rosx  we 

nnscript  Wdsh  chronicles,  as  I  learn  from  have  "  Hompipis  of  Comewaile,"  among 

original  letters  of  Lhuyd  in  the  Ashmo-  a  great  variety  of  jnu^ical  instruments. 

leui  Museum.  8eeMem.  Anc.  Chev.  L  v.  4250.  This  is  literally  from  the  French 

119.  And  Obt.  Spenser,  L  §.  ii.  p.  54.55.  original,  v.  J3991.    [Hie  Cornwall  men- 
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(what  indeed  has  be^i  ahready }  implied,  that  a  strict  intercourse 
was  upheld  between  Cornwall  and  Wales.  Their  languages, 
customs,  and  alliances,  as  I  have  hinted,  were  the  same;  and 
they  were  separated  only  by  a  strait  of  inconsiderable  breadth. 
Cornwall  is  frequently  styled  West- Wales  by  the  British 
writers.  At  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons,  both  countries  became 
indiscriminately  the  receptacle  of  the  fugitive  Britons*.  We 
find  the  Welsh  and  Cornish,  as  one  people,  often  uniting  them- 
ielves  as  in  a  national  cause  against  the  Saxons.  They  were 
fi'equendy  subject  to  the  same  prince  p,  who  sometimes  resided 
in  Wales,  and  sometimes  in  Cornwall;  and  the  kings  or  dukes 
of  Cornwall  were  perpetually  sung  by  the  Welsh  bards.  Llygad 
Gwr,  a  Welsh  bard,  in  his  sublime  and  spirited  ode  to  Llwel- 
lyn,  son  of  Grunfludd,  the  last  prince  of  Wales  of  the  British 
line,  has  a  wish,  '^  May  the  prints  of  the  hoofs  of  my  prince's 
steed  be  seen  as  far  as  Cornwall^."  Traditions  about  king 
Arthur,  to  mention  no  more  instances,  are  as  popular  in  Corn- 
wall as  in  Wales :  and  most  of  the  romantic  castles,  rocks, 
rivers,  and  caves,  of  both  nations,  are  aHke  at  this  day  distin- 
guished by  some  noble  atchievement,  at  least  by  the  name,  of 
that  celebrated  chamt»on.     But  to  return. 

About  the  year  1100,  Gualter,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  a 
learned  man,  and  a  diligent  collector  of  histories,  travelling 
through  France,  procured  in  Armorica  an  antient  chronicle 
written  in  tlie  British  or  Armorican  language,  entitled,  Brut-t- 
Br£nhike0,  or  Thb  History  of  the  Kings  of  Britain  ^ 

tioned  in  the  Romaiice  of  the  Rose  was  Aemouca.     Borlase,  ufai  supr.  p.  40S. 

more  probably  the  *<  Flayv  de  Comumille**  See  also  p.  375.  S77.  S93.  Aiid  Condi, 

in  France,  a  name  formerly  given  to  a  Spelman.  torn.  I.  9.  IIS.  edit.  1639.  IbL 

part  of  Bretagne.— Doucs.]  Stillin^eet's  Qrig.  Brit  ch.  5.  p.  344. 

*  [The  chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of  seq.  edit  1688.  foL  Firom  Coehuwazxia, 

Mont  St  Michael,  prres  the  year  518  used  by  the  Latin  monldth  historians, 

as  the  peripd  of  the  flight  into  Bretagne :  came  the  present  name  Cornwall.  Bor- 

Anno513venerunttran8marini  Britanni  lase,  ibid.  p.  3S5.         *  Evans,  p.  43. 
in    Armoricam,   id  est  minorem   Bri-        *'  In  the  curious  libnry  of  the  fionily 

tannianu      The   ancient    Saxon   poet  of  Daries  at  Llanerk  in  Denbighshire^ 

(apud  Duchesne  Hist  Franc.  Script  there  is  a  copy  of  this  chronicle  in  the 

8.  p.  148.)  also  peoples  Bretagne  after  handwriting  of  Guttvn  Owen,  a  cele* 

the  Saxon  conquest— TnaNxa.  ]  brated  Welsh  bard  and  antiquarian  about 

'  Who  was  sometimes  chosen  f^om  the  year  1470,  who  ascribes  it  to  T^yvilid 

Wales  and  Cornwall,  and  sometimes  from  a  bishop,  and  the  son  of  Brockuiad- 
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This  bcK^  he  brought,  into  England^  and  communicated 
it  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  a  Welsh  Benedictine  monk^ 
an  elegant  writer  of  Latin,  and  admirably  skilled  in  the 
British  tongue.  Geoffrey,  at  the  request  and  recommenda- 
tion  of  Oualter  the  archdeacon,  translated  this  British  chro- 
nicle into  Latin*,  executing  the  translation  with  a  tolerable 
degree  of  purity  and  great  fidelity,  yet^   not  without  some 

Yfcythroc  prince  of  Powjs.     lyaiUio  btide*s  Bkutus  Jouns.  Peramb.  Kent, 

indeed  wrote  a  Histokt  or  Britain;  p.  12.     See  also  in  the  British  bards, 

but  that  work,  as  we  ai&  assured  bj  And  hence  Milton's  objection,  is  re- 

Lbuyd  in  the  AacasoLOoU)  was  en-  moved.  Hist  £ngl.  p.  IS.     There  are 

tirely  eodesiastica],  and  has  been  long  no  Flamiites  or  Amchflaxinxs  in  the 

■nee  lost.  British  book.     See  Usher's  Primord. 

[The  Brut  of  Tyssilio  was  published  p.  57.  DubL  edit.     There  are  Tery  few 

in  the  second  Tolume  of  the  Welsh  speeches  in  the  origiiial,  and  those  verj 

AithaBology.   A  translation  by  the  Rev.  short  Geoffrey's  Fulgknids  is  in  the 

P.  Roberts  has  since  appeared  under  British  copy  Sulexk,  which  by  analogy 

.  the  title  of:  A  Chronicle  of  the  British  in  Latin  would  be  Julianus.    See  Mil- 

kings.  The  first  book  of  GuttyoOwain's  ton's  Hist  En^^.  p.  loa     There  is  no 

«opy  being  much  more  ample  in  its  de>  Lul  in  the  Bntidi ;  that  king's  name 

tails  than  the  other  MSS.,  was  incorpo-  was  Llsok.  Geoffrey's  Casrusls  is  in 
rated  by  Mr.  Roberta  in  his  volume.  '  Ae  British  Cakkllson,  or  West-Chester. 

The  remaining  books  appear  to  contain  In  the  British,  Llaw  ap  CTNFAacHy 

no  material  variations.— Edit.  ]  should  have  been  tnuislated  Lso,  which  is 

'  See  Galfr.  Mon.  L.  L  c  1.  xii.  1.  now  rendered  Loth.    This  has  brought 

90.  ix.  2.   Bale,  iL  65.     Thompson's  much  confusion  into  the  old  Scotch 

F^ret  to  Geofl&ey's  Hist  TransL  edit  history.  I  find  no  Bbuncs  in  the  British 

Lond.  1718.  p.  xzx.  xvi.  copy;  the  name  is  Bxu,  which  should 

*  Geoffrey  confesses,  that  he  took  have  been  in  Latin  Bauus,  or  BxLoins. 
some  part  ofhb  account  of  king  Arthur's  Geoffrey's  BasNNUs  in  the  original  is 
achievements  from  the  mouth  of  his  Bsak,  a  common  name  among  die  Biw 
friend  Gualter,  the  archdeacon ;  who  tons ;  as  Bkan  Ar  Dtfvwal,  &c.  See 
probably  related  to  the  translator  some  3uidas*s  Bifet.  It  appears  by  the  original, 
of  the  traditions  on  this  subject  which  that  the  British  name  of  Cakausius  was 
he  had  heard  in  Armorica,  or  which  at  Caeawx  ;  hence  TascAaAuif,  i.  e.  Tax- 
that  time  might  have  been  popular  in  oabov,  and  the  river  CAaAUK,  which 
Wales.  Hist  Brit  Galfr.  Mon.  Kb.  xi.  gives  name  to  AaxacoRK.  In  the  Bri- 
e.  i.  He  also  owns  that  Merlin's  pro-  lish  there  is  no  division  into  books  and 
phecies  weK  not  m  the  Armorican  ori-  chapters,  a  mark  of  antiquity.  Those 
l^naL  lb.  vii.  2.  Compare  Thompson's  whom  the  translator  caJls  Consuls  of 
fVef.  Qt  supr.  p.  XXV.  xxvii.  The  Rome,  when  Brennus  took  it,  are  in  the 
«ecches  and  letters  were  forged  by  originid  Twvsooioir,  L  e.  princes  or 
GeoAey ;  and  in  the  description  of  bat-  generals.  The  Gwidenses,  Gwalo,  or 
ties,  our  trsnslatbr  has  not  scrupled  fire-  Cwalas,  are  added  by  GeoiSVey,  B.  xiL 
^nent  variations  and  additions.  c.  1 9. "     To  what  is  here  observed  about 

I  am  obliged  to  an  ingenious  anti^ua-  Siuus,  I  wiU  add,  that  abbot  Whetham- 

rian  in  British  Utersture,  Mr.  Moms  of  sted,  in  his  M9*  Gsamaeiuh,  mentions 

l^nbryn,  for  the  following  curious  re-  Siloius  the  father  of  Brutus.  *<Quomodo 

snarks  concerning   Geoimy's  original  Brutus   Siu>ii  filius  ad  litoia  Angli« 

and  hb  tranaUtion.     *<  GeoffVey's  Srrv-  venit,"  &c     Geanae.  Part  i.  Lit  A. 

vxusy  in  the  British  original,  is  Siuirs,  MSS.  Cotton.  Nxao,  C  vi.  Brit  Mus. 
'  which  in  Latin  woula  make  JgLius.     This  gentleman  has  in  his  possession  a 
Tbb   illustrates   and    confirms    Lam-    very  antient  manuscript  of  the  original. 
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interpolations.     It  was  probably  finished  after  the  year  1 ISS  ^ 
[1128*]. 

It  is  diiBcult  to  ascertain  exactly  the  i)eriod  at  which  our 
translator's  original  romance  may  probably  be  supposed  to  have 
been  compiled.  Yet  this  is  a  curious  speculation,  and  will  illus- 
trate our  argument  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  work  con- 
sists of  fables  thrown  out  by  different  rhapsodists  at  different 
times,  which  afterwards  were  collected  and  digested  into  an 
entire  history,  and  perhaps  with  new  decorations  of  fancy  added 
by  the  compiler,  who  most  probably  was  one  of  the  professed 
bards,  or  rather  a  poetical  historian,  of  Armorica  or  Basse-. 
Bretagne.  In  this  state,  and  under  this  form,  I  suppose  it  to 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Geoflrey  of  Monmouth.  If  the 
hypothesis  hereafter  advanced  concerning  the  particular  species 
of  fiction  on  which  this  narrative  is  founded,  should  be  granted, 

and  has  been  many  yean  preparing  ma^  that  he  took  some  of  the  materials  of  his 

terials  for  giving  an  accurate  and  faithful  supplement  from  the  Hutobia.  *  Bano- 

tnmslation  of  it  into  English.  Tlie  ma-  hum,  latefy  translated  out  of  British  into 

nuscript  in  Jesus  collie  library  at  Ox-  Latitu     Tliis  was  manifedy  Geofl&ey*s 

ford,  which  Wynne  pretends  to  be  the  book.  Alfined  of  Beverly,  who  evidently 

same  which  Geoffrey  himself  made  use  wrote    his    Anh alzs,    published    by 

of,  is  evidently  not  older  than  the  six-  Heame,  between  the  years  1148  and 

teenth  century.  Mr.  Price,  the  Bodleian  1150  [in  the  year  1129.— Turnsk.!, 

librarian,  to  whose  fnendship  this  work  borrowed  his  account  of  the   Britisa 

is  much  indebted,  has  two  copies  lately  kings  from  GreoflSpey's  HisxoaiA,  whose 

given  him  by  Mr.  Banks,  much  more  words  he  sometimes  liieraUy  transcribes, 

antient  and  perfect.    But  there  is  reason  For  instance,   Alfred,  in  speaking  of 

to  suspect,  that  most  of  the  British  ma^  Arthur's  keeping  Whitsuntide  at  Caer- 

nuscripts  of  this  history  are  translations  leon,  says,  that  me  Histojsia  Britonuu 

from  Geoffrey's  Latin:  for  JBritasmia  enumerated  aU  the  kin^  who  came 

they  have  BariTAXK,  which  in  the  ori-  thither  on  Arthur's  invitation :  and  then 

ginal  would  have  been  Petdaik.  Geof-  adds,  "  Ptaeter  hos  non  remansit  prin- 

Sey's  translation,  and  for  obvious  rea-  ceps  alicujiis  pretii  citra  Hispaniam  qui 

tons,  is  a  very  conunon  manuscript,  ad  istud  edictum  non  venerit."  Alured. 

Compare  Lhuyd's  Arch.  p.  265.  Bev.  AnnaL  p.  63.  edit  Heame.  These 

"  Thompson  says,   1128.   ubi  supr.  are  Geoffrey's  own  words ;  and  so  much 

p.  XXX.     Geoffirey's  age  is  ascertained  his  own,  that  they  are  one  of  his  addi- 

beyond  a  doubt,  even  if  other  proofs  were  tions  to  the  British  originaL     But  the 

wanting,  from  the  cotemporaries  whom  curious  reader,  who  desires  a  complete 

he  mentions.     Such  as  Robert  earl  of  and  critical  discussion  of  this  point,  may 

Glocester,  natural  son  of  Henry  the  consult  an  original  letter  of  bishop  Lloya« 

First,  and  Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln,  preserved  among  Tanner's  manuscripts 

his  patrons :  he  mentioq^  also  William  at  Oxford,  num.  94. 
ofMalmesbuiy,  and  Henry  of  Hunting-        IT^  letter  was  printed  in  Gutch'a 

don.     Wharton  places  Geoffirey's  dea3i  "  Collectanea  Curiosa,"  and  in  Owen's 

in  the  ye^r  1 154.  Episc.  Assav.  p.  S06«  Bridah  Remains,  and  affords  little  infor- 

Robert  de  Monte,  who  continued  Sige-  mation  worthy  of  notice.— Douce] 
bert's  chronicle  down  to  the  year  1183,        *  [See  Mr.  Turner's  History  of  £ii- 

in  the  preface  to  that  work  expressly  says,  gland,  i.  p.  457.— Enn.  ] 
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it  caanoty  from  what  I  have  already  proved^  be  more  antient 
than  the  eighth  century:  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude, 
that  it  was  composed  much  later,  as  soine  considerable  length 
of  time  must  have  been  necessary  for  tlie  propagation  and  esta- 
blishment of  that  species  of  fiction.     The  simple  subject  of  this 
chronicle,  divested  of  its  romantic  embellishments,  is  a  deduc- 
tion of  the  Welsh  princes  from  the  Trojan  Brutus  to  Cadwal- 
lader,  who  reigned  in  the  seventh  century^.     It  must  be  ao* 
knowledged,  ibst  many  European  nations  were  antiently  fond 
of  tracing  their  descent  from  Troy.     Hunnibaldus  Francus,  in 
his  iAtixi  history  of  France,  written  in  the  sixth  century,  be- 
ginni^  with  the  Trojan  war,  atid  ending  with  Clovis  the  First, 
ascribes  the  ori^  of  the  French  nation  to  Francio  a  son  of 
Priam  ^.     So  universal  was  this  humour,  and  carried  to  such 
an  absurd  excess  of  extravagance^  that  under  the  reign  of  Jas- 
tmian,  even  the  Greeks  wesre  ambitious  of  being  thought  to  be 
descended  Srom  the  Trqans,  their  antient  and  notorious  enemies. 
Unless  we  adopt  the  idea  of  those  antiquaries,  who  contend 
litftt  Europe  was  peopled  from  Phi^gia,  it  wUl  be  hard  to  dis- 
cover at  what  period,  or  frona  what  source^  so  strange.and  im- 
ppobaUe  a  notion  could  take  its  rise,  especially  among  nations 
unacquainted  with  history,  and  overwhelmed  in  ignorance. 
The  niost  rational  mode  of  accounting  for  it,  is  to  suppose,  that 
the  revival  of  Virgil's  Eneid  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  century, 
whieh  represented  the  Trojans  as  the  fiinnders  of  Rome,  the 
capital  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  a  city  on  various  other  ac- 
eounts  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  highly  reverenced  and 
^stiDguished,  occasioned  an  emnlation  in  many  other  Europ^m 

nations  of  daiming  an  alliance  to  the  same  respectable  original* 

< 

^  This  notion  of  their  extraction  from  arrival  in  Britain.    Hie  archbishop  very 

the  Trojans  had  so  infatuated  the  Welsh,  seriouslj  advises  them  to  boast  no  more 

that  even  so  late  as  the  year  1284,  arch-  of  their  relation  to  the  conquered  and 

fnsbop  Peckham,  in  his  injunctions  to  fugitive  Trojans,  but  to  glory  in  thevic- 

the  diocese  of  St*  Asaph,  orders  the  peo-  tarioos  cn»s  of  Christ  ConciL  Wilkins, 

pie  to  abstain  £rom  giving  credit  to  idle  torn.  ii.  p.  106.  edit.  17S7.  foL 
dreams  and  visions,  a  superstition  which        ^  It  is  among  the  Sckiftorss  Rsr. 

Ibey  IhmI  eontractad  from  their  beGef  ia  GaaaiAK.  Sun.  Schard.  torn.  i.  p.  SOI.- 

the  dream  of  their  founder  Brutus,  in  edit   Basil.   1574,  foL     It  consists  of 

the  temple  of  Diana,  oonctming  his  eighteen  books. 
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The  monks  and  other  ecclesiastics,  the  only  readers  and  writers 
of  the  age,  were  likely  to  broach,  and  were  interested  in  pro-^ 
pagating,  such  an  opinion.  As  the  more  barbarous  countries 
of  Europe  began  to  be  tinctured  with  literature,  there  was 
hardly  one  of  them  but  fell  into  the  fashion  of  deducing  its 
original  from  some  of  the  nations  most  celebrated  in  the  antient 
books.  Those  who  did  not  aspire  so  high  as  king  Priam,  or 
who  foimd  that  claim  preoccupied,  boasted  to  be  descended 
from  some  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  from  Prusias 
king  of  Bithynia,  from  the  Grreeks  or  the  Egyptians.  It  is  not 
in  llie  mean  time  quite  improbable,  that  as  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  were  provincial  to  the  Romans,  those  who  fimcied 
themselves  to  be  of  Trojan  extraction  might  have  imbibed  this 
notion,  at  least  have  acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
Trojan  story,  from  their  conquerors :  more  especially  the  Bri- 
tons, who  continued  so  long  under  the  yoke  of  Rome^.  But 
as  to  the  story  of  Brutus  in  particular,  Geofirey's  hero,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  his  legend  was  not  contrived,  nor  the  history 
of  his  successors  invented,  till  after  the  ninth  century:  for 
Nennius,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  that  century,  not  only 
speaks  of  Brutus  with  great  obscurity  and  inconsistency,  but 
seems  totally  uninformed  as  to  every  circumstance  of  the  Bri- 
tish afiairs  which  preceded  Cesar's  invasion.  There  are  other 
proo&  that  this  piece  could  not  have  existed  before  the  ninth 
century.  Alfred's  Saxon  translation  of  the  Mercian  law  is 
mentioned  ^r  Charlemagne's  Twelve  Peers,  and  by  an  ana- 
chronism not  uncommon  in  romance,  are  said  to  be  present  at 
king  Arthur's  magnificent  coronation  in  the  city  of  Caerleon*. 
It  were  easy  to  produce  instances,  that  this  chronicle  was  un- 
doubtedly framed  after  the  legend  of  saint  Urstda,  the  acts  of 
saint  Lucius,  and  the  historical  writings  of  the  venerable  Bede^ 
had  undergone  some  degree  of  circulation  in  the  world.  At  the 
same  time  it  contains  many  passages  which  incline  us  to  deter- 
mine, that  some  parts  of  it  at  least  were  written  after  or  about 
the  eleventh  century.    I  will  not  insist  on  that  passage^  in 

■  See  infr.  Sict.  iii.  p*  131,  132.  ^  L.  iii.  c.  13.  *  L.  ix.  c  18. 
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which  the  title  of  legate  of  t^e  apostolic  see  is  attributed  to 
Dubricius  in  the  character  of  primate  of  Britain ;  as  it  appears 
for  obvious  reasons  to  have  been  an  artful  interpolation  of  the 
translator,  who  was  an  ecclesiastic.  But  I  will  select  other  ar- 
guments. Canute's  forest,  or  Cannock-wood  in  StafTordshire 
occurs;  and  Canute  died  in  the  year  1036*.  At  the  ideal  co- 
ronation of  king  Arthur,  just  mentioned,  a  tournament  is  de- 
scribed as  exhibited  in  Its  highest  splendor.  ^<  Many  knights,'' 
says  our  Armoric  fabler,  ^^fiunous  for  feats  of  chivalry,  were  pre- 
sent, with  apparel  and  arms  of  the  same  colour  and  fashion. 
They  formed  a  species  of  diversion,  in  imitation  of  a  fight  on 
horseback,  and  the  ladies  being  placed  on  the  walls  of  the 
castles,  darted  amorous  glances  on  the  combatants.  None  of 
these  ladies  esteemed  any  knight  worthy  of  her  love,  but  such 
as  had  given  proof  of  his  gallantry  in  three  several  encounters. 
Thus  the  valour  of  the  men  encouraged  chastity  in  the  women, 
and  the  attention  of  the  women  proved  an  incentive  to  the  sol- 
dier's bravery*."  Here  is  the  practice  of  chivalry  under  the 
combined  ideas  of  love  and  military  prowess,  as  they  seem  to 
have  subsisted  after  the  feudal  constitution  had  acquired  greater 
degrees  not  only  of  stability  but  of  splendor  and  refinement^. 
And  although  a  species  of  tournament  was  exhibited  in  France 
at  the  reconciliation  of  the  sons  of  Lewis  the  Feeble,  in  the  close 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  at  the  banning  of  the  tenth,  the  co- 
ronation of  the  emperor  Henry  was  solemnized  with  martial 
entertainments,  in  which  many  parties  were  introduced  fight- 
ing on  horseback;  yet  it  was  long  afterwards  that  these  games 
were  accompanied  with  the  peculiar  formalities,  and  ceremo- 
nious usages,  here  described^.     In  the  mean  time,  we  cannot 

*  L.  TiL  c  4.  lib.  i.    See  Pitta,  p.  1S2.    Bale,z.  SI. 

*  L.  ix.  c.  IS.         ,  Usser.  Primard.  p.  17.     This  subject 
^  Pitts  mentioiis  an  anonymous  writer    could  not  have  beoi  treated  by  so  earl  j 

under  the  name  of  EaxxiTA  BanANVua,  a  writer.  [*' Why  so,"  says  Mr.  Ashby, 

who  stui^ed  history  and  astronomy,  and  '« if  Arthur  reigned  in  506  ?  "-^Pakk.] 

fovished  about  the  year  79a  Hewroto,  '  See  infr.    Sxch  ill  p.    111.   zii; 

besides,  a  boc^  in  an  unknown-language,  p.  1 82,  1 SS.     I  will  here  produce,  Aom 

entitled,  Sunetum  Graait  De  Rege  Ar^  that  learned  orientalist  M.  D'HerbeIot» 

Uinv  ei  rtbut  getHi  ^fuM,   Ub.  L  De  some  curious  trsits  of  Arabian  knigbt- 

Mtnm  rohtnda  et  Snuiiruis  Equmiirs.  errantry,  which  the  reader  may  apply  to 


/ 
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answer  for  the  innervations  of  a  translator  in  such  a  description* 
The  burial  of  Hengist,  the  Saxon  chie^  who  is  said  to  have 
been  interred  not  after  the  pagan  fiushion,  as  Geoffiey  renders 
the  words  of  the  original,  but  after  the  manner  of  the  SouDijrs, 
is  partly  an  argument  that  our  romance  was  composed  about 
the  time  of  the  crusades/  It  was  not  till  those  memorable  cam- 
paigns of  mistaken  ^levotion  had  infatuated  the  western  world, 
that  the  soldans  or  sultans  of  Babylon,  of  Egypt,  of  Icohium, 
and  other  eastern  kingdoms,  became  fiimiliar  in  Europe.  Not 
that  the  notion  of  this  piece  being  written  so  late  as  the  cru- 
sades in  the  least  invalidates  the  doctrine  delivered  in  this  dis- 
course. Not  even  if  we  suppose  that  Oeofirey  of  Monmouth 
was  its  original  composer.  That  notion  rather  tends  to  con- 
firm and  establish  my  ^stem.  On  the  whole  we  may  venture 
to  affirm,  that  this  chronicle,  supposed  to  contain  the  ideas  of 
the  Welsh  bards,  entirely  consists  of  Arabian  inventions.  And 
in  this  view,  no  difference  is  made  whether  it  was  compiled 
about  the  tenth  century,  at  which  time,  if  not  before,  the  Ara- 
bian^ from  their  settlement  in  Spain  must  have  communicated 
their  romantic  £ibles  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  especially  to  the 
French ;  or  whether  it  first  appeared  in  the  eleventh  century^ 
after  the  crusades  had  multiplied  these  fables  to  an  excessive 
degree,  and  made  tiiem  universally  popular.  And  although 
the  general  cast  of  the  inventions  contained  in  this  romance  is 
alone  sufficient  to  point  out  the  source  firom  whence  they  were 
derived,  yet  I  chuse  to  prove  to  a  demonstration  what  is  here 
advanced,  by  producing  and  examining  some  particular  pas- 
sages. 

The  books  of  the  Arabians  and  Persians  abound  with  ex- 
travagant  traditions  about  the  giants  Gog  and  Magog.   These 

the  pxindples  of  this  Dissertation  u  he  lous  feats  of  anns  are  reported :  that  his 

pleases.  life  was  written  in  a  large  volumey  "mais 

<<  BATTHALL.-»Une  horame  hardi  et  qu'elle  est  toute  remphe  d'eavugerofimf 

▼aillant^  qui  cherchi  des  tmmiures  tels  ^^mcntenet"  BibL  OrientaLp.  193. 

qu'etoient  les  chevaliers  errans  de   nos  a.  b.  In  the  royal  libiaiy  at  Paris,  there 

^nciens  Romans."   He  adds,  that  Batt-  is  an  Arabian  book  entitled,  '*  Sdrat  al 

hall,  an  Arabian,  who  lived  about  the  Mogiah-«dir,"  L  e.  **  The  Lives  of  the 

year  of  Christ  740^  was  a  warrior  of  this  most  Yaliant  Champions.  *'  Num.  1079* 
dass,  concerning  whom  many  manrd- 
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th^call  Jagiouge  and  Magiouge;  and  the  Caucasian  wall, 

said  to  be  built  by  Alexander  the  Great  from  the  Caspian  to 
the  Black  Sea,  in  order  to  cover  the  frontiers  of  his  dominion, 
and  to  prev^t  the  incursions  of  the  Scythians^,  is  called  by 
the  orientals  the  Wall  of  Gog  and  Magog  ^.     One  of  the 

'  Compare  M.  Petit  deU  Croix,  Hist,  once  in  erery  week  mounted  on  hone- 
Geoffhizcan,  L  It.  c.  9.  beck  -with  ten  others  on  horseback,  comes 
*  Uobelot.   BibL  Oriental,  p.   157.  to  this  gate,  and  striking  it  three  times 
291.  S18.  438.  470.  528.  795.  796.  811,  with  a  hammer  weighing  five  pounds, 
&C.     Tbey  call  Tartaiy  the  land  of  Ja-  and  then  h'stening.  Leafs  a  murmuring 
ffiouge  and  Magiouge.  This  wall,  some  noise  from  within.     T)iis  noise  is  sup- 
rew  fragments  of  which  still  remain,  they  posed  to  proceed  from  the  Jagiouge  and 
pretend  to  have  been  built  with  all  sorts  Magiouge  confined  there.     Salam  was 
of  metals.    See  Abulfang  Hist.  Dynast,  told  that  they  often  appeared  on  the  bat- 
edit  Pococke,  p.  62.  A.  D.  1673.      It  tlements  of  the  bulwuk.     He  returned 
was  tn  old  tradition  among  the  Tartars,  after  passing  twenty- eight  months  in  this 
that  the  people  of  Jagiouge  and  Magiouge  extraordinary  expedition.      See   Mod. 
were  perpetually  endeavouring  to  make  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  B.  i.  §  2.  pag.  15, 
a  passage  through  this  fortress ;  but  that  16,.  17.     And  Anc.  vol.  xz.  pag.  23. 
they  would  not  succeed  in  their  attempt  [It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
till  the  day  of  judgment.     See   Hist,  mention  of  Gog  and  Magog  in  the  Apcw 
GeneaL  des  Tartars,  d'Abulgazi  Baha-  calypse  gave  rise  to  their  general  notoriety 
dut  Kh&D,  p.  43.     About  the  year  808,  both  in  the  East  and  West     This  pro- 
the  caliph  Al  Amin  hayiag  heard  won-  phecy  must  have  been  applied  to  the 
derfttl  reports  concerning  this  wall  or  Huns  under  Attila  at  a  very  early  pe- 
barrier,  sent  his  interpreter  Salam,  with  riod;  for  in  the  Anonymous  Chronicle 
a  ffuard  of  fifty  men,  to  view  it     After  of  Hungary,  published  by  Schwandtner 
aSuigerousjoumeyofneartwomonthSj  TScriptor.   Rer.  Hungar.  Tom.  I.)  we 
Salam  and  his  party  arrived  in  a  deso-  nnd  it  making  a  part  of  the  national  his- 
lated  country,  where  they  beheld  the  tory.     Attila  is  there  said  to  be  a  de- 
ruins  of  many  cities  destroyed  by  the  scendant  of  Magog,  the  son  pf  Japhet, 
people  of  Jagiouge  and  Magiouge^     In  (Genesis  ch.  z.  ver.  2.)  from  whom  the 
six  6ajn  more  they  reached  the  castles  Hungarians  are  also  called  Moger.  This 
near  the  mouAlain  Kokaiya  or  Caucasus,  is  evidently  not  the  production  of  the 
Thb  mountain  is  inaccessibly  steep,  per-  writer's  own  imagination,  but  the  simple 
petually  covered  vidth  snows  and  thick  record  of  a  tradition,  which  had  obtained 
clouds,  and  encompasses  the  country  of  a  currency  among  his  countrymen,  and 
Juiooge  and  Magiou^  which  is  full  of  which,  combined  with  the  subsequent his- 
cnuhrated  fields  and  aties.  At  an  open-  tory  of  Almus  and  Arpad,  wears  the  ap» 
ing  of  this  mountain  the  fortress  ap-  pearance  of  being  extracted  from  some  po- 
pears :  and  travelling  forwards,  at  the  di-  etic  narrative  of  theevents.-£DiT.  ]  Ph'ny, 
stBDoe  of  two  stages,  they  found  another  speaking  of  the  Foktjb  Caucasijb,  men- 
motttttain,  with  a  oitch  cut  through  it  tions,  **  ingens  nature  opus,  roontibus 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cubits  wide :  and  interruptis  repente,  ubi  fores  obditae  fer- 
within  the  ^>erture  an  iron  gate  fifty  ratis  trabibus,"  &c.     Nat  Hist  lib.  yi. 
cubits  high,  supported  by  vast  buttresses,  c.  2.     Crar  Peter  the  first,  in  his  expe- 
having  an  iron  bulwark  crowned  vrith  dition  into  Persia,  had  the  curiosity  to 
iton  turrets,  reaching  to  the  summit  of  survey  the  ruins  of  this  wall :  and  some 
ide  mountain  itself,  which. is  too  high  to  leagues  vrithin  the  mountain  he  found  a 
be  seen.     The  valves,  lintels,  threshold,  skirt  of  it  which  seemed  entire,  and  was 
bobs,  lock  and  key,  are  all  represented  about  fifteen  feet  high.     In  some  other 
of  proportionable  magnitude*     The  go-  parts  it  is  still  six  or  seven  feet  in  height 
▼emor  of  the  castle,  above  mentioned.  It  seems  at  first  right  to  be  built  of  atonec 
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most  formidable  giants,  according  to  our  Armorican  romance, 
which  opposed  the  landing  of  Brutus  in  Britain,  was  Ooema* 
got.  He  was  twelve  cubits  high,  and  would  unroot  an  oak 
as  easily  as  an  hazel  wand :  but  after  a  most  obstinate  encoun- 
ter with  Corineus,  he  was  tumbled  into  the  ^ea  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  steep  cliff  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Cornwall,  and  dashed 
in  pieces  against  the  huge  crags  of  the  declivity.  The  place 
where  he  fell,  adds  our  historian,  taking  its  name  from  the 
giant'^  &11,  is  called  Lam-Goemagot,  or  Goemagot's  Leap, 
to  this  day^.  A  no  less  monstrous  giant,  whom  king  Arthur 
slew  on  Saint  Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall*,  is  said  by  this 
&bler  to  have  come  from  Spain.  Here  the  origin  of  these 
stories  is  evidendy  betrayed^.  The  Arabians,  or  Saracens,  as 
I  have  hinted  above,  had  conquered  Spain,  and  were  setded 
there.  Arthur  having  killed  this  redoubted  giant,  declares, 
that  he  had  combated  with  none  of  equal  strength  and  prowess^ 
since  he  overcame  the  mighty  giant  Ritho^  on  the  mountain 

but  it  consists  of  petrified  earth,  sand,  tury,  reads  Goeraiagog,  Mr.  Roberts 

and  shells,  which  compose  a  substance  of  has  **  little  doubt  but  that  the  original 

great  solidity.     It  has  been  chiefly  de*  -was  Ca^T-Madog,  i.  e.  the  giant  or  great 

stroyed  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  wamor."     Beliagog  is  the  nanfe  of  a 

for  the  sake  of  its  material :  and  most  giant  in  Sir  Tri«tram.-»£DiT.l 

of  th6  adjacent  towns  and  villages  are  *  [But  there  is  a   Saint  Michael's 

built  outof  its  ruins.    Sentinck*s  Notes  Mount  in  Normandy,  which  is  called 

on  Abulgazi,  p.  722.    EngL  edit     See  Toinbelaine,  and  Gedffirey  of  Monmouth 

Chardin's  Travels,  p.  176.  AndStniys's  says  the  place  was  called  Tnmba  He> 

Voyafle,  B.  iii.  c.  20l  p.  226.  01eariu8*s  lens,  to  which  the  combat  is  said  to 

Travds  of  the  Holstein  Ambattad.   B.  have  related.-i-Doucx.] 

vii.  p.  40S.     Gecmmph.  Nubiena.  vi.  '  L.  z.  c.  S. 

c.  9.  And  Act.  Petrcpolit.  voL  i.  p.  [It  is  very  certain  that  the  tales  of 
405.  By  the  way,  this  work  probably  Ardiur  and  his  Knishts,  wbich  haveap- 
preceded  the  time  of  Alexander :  it  does  peered  in  so  many  mrms,  and  under  the 
not  appear,  from  the  course  of  his  vie-  various  titles  of  the  St  Oraal,  TVistam 
tories,  that  he  ever  came  near  the  Cas-  de  Leonnois,  Lancelot  du  Lac,  &€,, 
plan  gates,  llie  first  and  fabulous  hi»-  were  not  immediately  borrowed  from  the 
■  tory  of  the  eastern  nations,  vrill  perhaps  work  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  but 
be  found  to  begin  with  the  exploits  of  from  his  Armoric  originals.  The  St 
.this  Grecian  hero.  Graal  is  a  work  of  great  antiquity,  pro- 
'  Lib.  i.  c.  16.  bably  of  the  eighth  century.  Tliere  are 
(Mr.  Roberts  in  his  extreme  seal  for  Welsh  MSS.  of  it  still  existing,  which, 
stnpping  the  British  History  of  all  its  though  not  very  old,  were  pnSably  co- 
fictions,  umI  every  romantic  aUusion,  pied  from  earlier  ones,  and  are,  itiato 
conceives  this  name  a  fabrication  from  be  presumed,  more  genuine  copies  of  the 
the  mint  of  Geoffrey.  The  Welsh  copies  ancient  romance^  than  any  other  extant 
read  Gogmagog;  yet  as  Ponticus  Vi-  -i-Doucx.] 
runnius,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
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Arabius,  who  liad  made  himself  a  robe  of  the  beards  of  the 
kings  whom  he  had  killed.  This  tale  is  in  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene.  A  magician  brought  from  Spain  is  called  to  the  as« 
sistance  of  Edwin,  a  prince  of  Northmnberland^,  educated 
under  Solomon  king  of  the  A^noricans^  In  the  prophecy  of 
Merlin,  delivered  to  Vortigern  after  the  battle  of  the  dragons, 
forged  perh^s  by  the  translator  Geoffrey,  yet  apparently  in 
the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  rest,  we  have  the  Arabians  named, 
and  their  situations  in  Spain  and  Africa.  ^^  From  Conau  shall 
come  forth  a  wild  boar,  whose  tusks  shall  destroy  the  oaks  of 
the  forests  of  France.  The  Arabians  and  Africans  shall 
dread  him ;  and  he  shall  continue  his  rapid  course  into  the 
most  distant  parts  of  Spain  V  This  is  king  Arthur.  In  the 
same  prophecy,  mention  is  made  of  the  "  Woods  of  Africa." 
In  another  place  Gormund  king  of  the  Africans  occurs  ^  In 
a  battle  which  Arthur  fights  against  the  Romans,  some  of  the 
principal  leaders  in  the  Roman  army  are,  Ali&ntinam  king  of 
Spain,  Pandrasus  king  of  Egypt,  Boccus  king  of  the  Medes, 
Evander  king  of  Syria,  Micipsa  king  of  Babylon,  and  a  duke 
of  Phrygia".  It  is  obvious  to  suppose  how  these  countries  be- 
came so  &miUar  to  the  bard  of  our  chronicle.  The  old  fictions 
about  Stonehenge  were  derived  from  the  same  inexhaustiUe 
source  of  extravagant  imagination.  We  are  told  in  this  ro- 
mance, that  the  giants  conveyed  the  stones  which  compose  this 
miraculous  monument  from  the  farthest  coasts  of  Africa.  Every 
one  of  these  stones  is  supposed  to  be  mystical,  and  to  contain 
a  medicinal  virtue :  an  idea  drawn  from  the  medical  skill  of  the 
Arabians  °,  and  more  particularly  from  the  Arabian  doctrine  of 
attributing  healing  qualities,  and  other  occult  properties,  to 
stones^.     Merlin's  transformation  of  Uther  into  Gorlois,  and 

>^  The  Cumbrian  and  Northumbrian  authentic  bistorywas  a  king  of  the  Danes 

Britonsy  as  powerful  opponents  of  the  who  infested  England  in  the  ninth  cen- 

Saxons,  were  strongly  allied  to  the  Welsh  tury,  and  was  dd*eated  and  baptized  by 

and  Connish.  Alfred.*'  Dissertation  on  Romance,  &c. 

'  Lib.  xiL  c.  1.  4,  5,  6.  p.  2S.— Park.] 

k  Lib.  ▼n.  c.  3.  "  Lib.  x.  c  5.  8.  lOs 

>  Lib.  xiL  S.  xi.  8.  la     .  "  SeeinfV.  p.  11.  AndvoL  ii.  p.  214. 

['( Gormund,"  says  Mr.  Ritaon,  **  in  ^  This  chronicle  was  evidently  com- 

VOL.  I.  b 
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of  Ulfin  into  Bricel,  by  the  power  of  some  medical  prepara- 
tion, is  a  species  of  Arabian  magic,  which  professed  to  work 
the  most  wonderful  deceptions  of  this  kind,  and  is  mentioned  at 
large  hereafter,  in  tracing  the  inventions  of  Chaucer's  poetry. 
The  attribution  of  prophetical  language  to  birds  was  common 
among  the  orientals:  and  an  eagle  is  supposed  to  speak  at 
building  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Paladur,  now  Shaftesbury  K 
The  Arabians  cultivated  the  study  of  philosophy,  particularly 
astronomy,  with  amazing  ardour^.  Hence  arose  the  tradition, 
reported  by  our  historian,  that  in  king  Arthur's  reign,  there 
subsisted  at  Caer-leon  in  Glamorganshire  a  college  of  two  hun- 
dred philosophers,  who  studied  astronomy  and  other  sciences; 
and  who  were  particularly  employed  in  watching  the  courses 
of  the  stars,  and  predicting  events  to  the  king  from  their  ob- 
^rvations''.  Edwin's  Spanish  magician  above  mentioned,  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the  courses  of  the  stars, 
is  said  to  foretell  future  disasters.  In  the  same  strain  Merlin 
prognosticates  Uther's  success  in  battle  by  the  appearance  of  a 
comet*.  The  same  enchanter's  wander/iill  skill  in  mechanical 
powers,  by  which  he  removes  the  giant's  Dance,  or  Stonehenge, 
from  Ireland  into  England,  and  the  notion  that  this  stupendous 
structure  was  raised  by  a  profound  philosophical  know- 
ledge OF  THE  MECHANICAL  ARTS,  are  founded  on  the  Arabic 
literature  ^  To  which  we  may  add  king  Bladud's  magical 
operations^.  Dragons  are  a  sure  mark  of  orientalism*.  One 
of  these  in  our  romance  is  a  ^<  terrible  dragon  fljring  from  the 

I^kd  to  do  honour  to  the  Britons,  and  were  common^  engaged  their  attention 

tfaetr  afTaira,  and  especially  in  opposition  or  interested  them  so  mucby  as  this 

to  the  Saxons.    Now  the  importance  with  kationax.    memorial    appears  to  have, 

which  these  romancers  seem  to  speak  of  done. 

Stonehenge,  and  the  many  beautifnl  fie-  '  Lib.  iL  c.  9.    See  voL  ii.  p.  S47. 
dons  with  which  they  ha^e  been  so  stu-  ^  See  Diss.  ii.  And  vol.  ii.  p.  237. 
dious  to  embellish  its  origin,  and  to  as-  '  Lib.  viii.  c  15. 
grandise  its  history,  appear  to  me  strongly  *  Lib.  ix.  c.  IS. 
to  favour  the  hypothesis  that  Stonehenge  *  Lib.  viii.  c.  10.  See  voL  ii^  Sicv.  Z7. 
is  a  Bridsj;)  montmient ;  and  indeed  to  passim, 
prove,  that  it  was  really  erected  in  me-  °  Lib.  ii.  c.  10. 
mory  of  the  three  hundred  British  nobles  *  [The  stability  of  Mr.  Warton*s  as- 
massacred  by  the  Saxon  Hengist.     See  sertion  has  been  shaken  by  Sir  Walter 
Scot.  ii.  infr.  p.  57.     No  DauimcAi.  Scott,  who  states  tiiat  the  idea  of  this  &- 
monument,  of  which  so  many  remains  boloua  animal  was  fioniHar  to  the  Celtic 
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west,  breathing  fire,  and  illumiliating  all  the  country  with  the 
brightness  of  his  eye^^.'*  In  another  place  we  have  a  giant 
mounted  on  a  winged  dmgon:  the  dragon  erects  his  scaly  tail, 
and  wafts  his  rider  to  the  clouds  with  great  rapidity^. 

Arthur  and  Charlemagne  are  the  first  and  original  heroes 
of  rcnnance.  And  as  Geoffirey's  history  is  the  grand  repository 
of  the  acts  of  Arthur,  so  a  fiibulous  history  ascribed  to  Turpin 
is  the  ground»work  of  all  the  chimerical  legends  which  have 
been  related  concerning  the  conquests  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
twelve  peers*.  Its  subject  is  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens 
firom  Spain :  and  it  is  filled  with  fictions  evidently  congenial 
with  those  which  characterise  Creofirey's  history  '. 

Some  suppose,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  this  romance  to  have 
been  written  by  Turpin,  a  monk  of  the  eighth  century ;  who^ 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  his  sanctity,  and  gal- 
tribes  at  an  early  period,  and  was  borne  den  "hoaxd"  by  day,  smd  wandered 
on  the  bander  of  Pendragon^  who  from  through  the  air  by  night.  But  as  the 
that  circumstance  derived  his  name.  A  heroes  of  Northern  adventure  are  usually 
dngon  was  also  the  stsndard  of  the  r»-  engaged  in  extirpating  this  fanaginary 
nowned  Arthur.  A  description  of  this  nice,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of 
banner,  the  magical  work  of  Merlin,  oc-  these  narratives  may  have  been  founded 
cnta  in  the  romance  of  Arthur  and  on  the  con6ictt  between  the  Finnish  aod 
Merlin  in  the  Auchinleck  MS.  Scandinavian  priesthoods.— 'Edit.] 

i*_i.    i_   u  *  ^  Lib.  X.  c.  2.         *  Lib.  vii.  c.  4. 

n^  ti^^Jr^S^'T"" '  •[" But this,"saysRitson,  "requiw.it 

Upon  the  top  stode  a  drag^nm^  tn  hive  h*envaitten  before  the  v^lOfifi 

Swithe  griseUche  a  Ktel  croune,  to fcave been  wntten betoretHe year  1066, 

w— ♦  u;J5  i!a.  ij   1  *u  '    X   *^  ''hen  the  adventures  afid  explmts  of 

ifj^.^^^S^'^^  chauntoTit  the  battle  of  HaMliigi; 

And  the  tong  out  flatlinge  ^^^^^  ,^^  .^  ^        j^,^,^  ^ 

>«w  ■««  ^^MB9  um  nvwea  cux ,  cms.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Charlemagne."    DisMrt.  on 

In  the  Webb  triads  (adds  the  same  Rom.  and  Minsti  p.  47.i*-PARK.] 

antbority)  I  find  the  dragon  repeatedly        '  I  will  mention  only  one  amongmany 

aentionod :  and  in  a  battle  fought  at  oifaen.     The  christians  under  Chariep 

1,  about  753,  betwixt  Ethelbald  magna  are  said  to  have  found  in  Spain  a 


king  of  Mercia  and  Cuthred  king  of    golden  idol,  or  image  of  Mahomet,  as 
Weasex,  a  golden  dragon,  the  banner  of    high  as  a  bird  can  fly.     It  vras  framed 


the  latter,  was  borne  in  the  front  of  the  by  Mahomet  himself  of  the  purest  mccUy 

eombatby  Eddheim  or  Edelhun,  a  chief  who  by  his  knowledge  in  necromancy 

of  the  West  Saxons.    Notes  on  Sb  Tris*  had  sealed  up  within  it  a  legion  of  dia* 

tmn,  p.  SSa-^PARK.]  foolical  spirits.  It  held  in  its  hand  a  pro* 

[Amone  the  Celtic  tnbes,  as  among  the  digious  club;  and  the  Saracens  had  a 

Knns  ana  Sdavonians,  the  serpent  ap-  prophetic  tradition,  that  this  club  should 

pears  to  haTe  been  held  in  sacred  esti-  fUl  ftom  the  hand  of  the  image  in  that 

oution ;  and  the  early  traditions  of  the  year  when  a  certain  kine  should  be  bom 

North  abound  in  fables  relative  to  dra-  in  France,  &&  J.  Turpini  Hist  de  ^L 

gotts  who  lay  slumbering  upon  the  gol-  CaroL  Mago.  et  Rolandi  cap.  iv.  f.  &  a. 

b2 
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lant  exploits  against  the  Spanish  Saracens,  was  preferred  to 
the  archbishoprick  of  Rheims  by  Charlemagne.  Others  be- 
lieve it  to  have  been  forged  under  archbishop  Turpin's  name* 
about  that  time.  Others  very  soon  afterwards,  in  tlie  reign  of 
Charles  the  Bald"".     That  is,  about  the  year  870 ^. 

Voltaire,  a  writer  of  much  deeper  research  than  is  imagined, 
and  the  first  who  has  displayed  the  literature  and  customs  of 
the  dark  ages  with  any  degree  of  penetration  and  comprehen- 
sion, speaking  of  the  fictitious  tales  concerning  Charlemagne, 
has  remarked,  ^^  Ces  fables  qu'un  moine  ecrivit  au  onzieme 
siecle,  sous  le  nom  de  I'archeveque  Turpin^."  And  it  might 
easily  be  shewn  that  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  romantic  stories  about  Charlemagne  were  more 
fashionable  than  ever  among  the  French  minstrels.  That  is, 
on  the  recent  publication  of  this  fiibulous  history  of  Charle- 
magne. Historical  evidence  concurs  with  numerous  internal 
arguments  to  prove,  that  it  must  have  been  compiled  after  the 
crusades.  In  the  twentieth  chapter,  a  pretended  pilgrimage 
of  Charlemagne  to  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  is  recorded: 
a  forgery  seemingly  contrived  with  a  design  to  give  an  impor1>- 
ance  to  those  wild  expeditions,  and  which  would  easily  be  be- 
lieved when  thus  authenticated  by  an  archbishop^. 

There  is  another  strong  internal  proof  that  this  romance 
was  written  long  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Our  historian 
is  speaking  of  the  numerous  chie&  and  kings  who  came  with 
their  armies  to  assist  his  hero:  among  the  rest  he  moitions  earl 
Oell,  and  adds,  ^^  Of  this  man  there  is  a  song  commonly  sung 
among  the  minstrels  eveti  to  this  dayj^r  Nor  will  I  believe,  that 

*  ["  V^ose  true  name,**  says  Ritson,  '  See  Hist.  Acad,  des  Inscript  &c 

«<  was  Tilpin,  and  who  died  before  Char-  tiL  893.  edit  4to. 

lemagne;  thoueh  Robert  Gaguin,  iu  his  ^  See  Catel,  Menu  de  THist  du  I^an- 

licentious  tranuation  of  the  work,  15279  guedoc,  pa£.  545. 

makes  him  relate  his  own  death.     An-  *  Hist.  Gen.  ch.  viii.  Oeuyr.  torn.  i. 

other  pretended  version  of  this  Pseudo-  p.  84.  edit  Genev.  1756. 

Turpin,  said  to  have  been  made  by  one  *  See  infr.  p.  ]  27. 

Miduus  or  Michael  le  Hames,  who  lived  ^  "  De  hoc  canitur  in  Cantilena  usque 

in  lfl06,  has  little  or  nothing  in  common  ad  koduinum  diem,*'  cap.  xi.  f.  4.  b. 

with  its  false  original.**    Diss,  on  Rom.  edit  Scbard.  Francof.  1566.  foL  Chro- 

and  Minst  p.  46.— Park.]  nograph*  Quat 
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the  European  art  of  war,  in  tlie  eighth  century,  could  bring 
into  the  field  such  a  prodigious  parade  of  battering  rams  and 
wooden  casdes,  as  those  with  which  Charlemagne  is  said  to 
have  besieged  the  city  Agennum  ^ :  the  crusades  seem  to  have 
made  these  huge  military  machines  common  in  the  European 
armies.  However,  we  may  suspect  it  appeared  before,  yet  not 
long  before,  Geofirey's  romance ;  who  mentions  Charlemagne's 
Twelve  Peers,  so  lavishly  celebrated  in  Turpin's  book,  as 
present  at  king  Arthur's  imaginary  coronation  at  Caer-leon. 
Although  the  twelve  peers  of  France  occur  in  chronicles  of  the 
tenth  century^;  and  they  might  besides  have  been  suggested 
to  Geofirejr's  original  author  from  popular  traditions  and  songs 
of  minstrels.  We  are  sure  it  was  extant  before  the  year  11 22; 
for  Calixtus  the  Second  in  that  year,  by  papal  authority,  pro- 
nounced this  history'  to  be  genuine^.  Monsieur  Allard  affirms 
that  it  was  written,  and  in  the  eleventh  century,  at  Vienne  by 
a  monk  of  Saint  Andrew's^.  This  monk  was  probably  nothing 
more  tlian  some  Latin  translator :  but  a  learned  French  anti- 

[In  the  best  MSS.  of  Turpin,  the  dum^*  &c.  See  abo  cap.  x.  ibid.  Corn- 
above  passage  refers  to  Oger  Icing  of  pare  Sect.  iv.  infr.  p.  170.  In  one  of 
Dpnmarlc,  whose  naipe  is  omitted  in  that  Charlemagne's  battles,  the  Saracens  ad- 
foliowcdbythe  editor  of  Turpin'shistory  vanoe  with  horrible  risors  bearded  and 
here  cited.  There  is  no  work  that  is  homed,  and  with  •  drums  or  cymbals, 
known  to  relate  to  Oel.  llie  romance  *<  Tenentesque  singuli  vruxxmjit  QU<b 
of  Ogier  Danois,  originally  written  in  manibus  fortiter  percutiebant."  The 
rhyme,  is  here  probably  referred  to.-—  unusual  spectacle  and  sound  terrified  the 
I)oucK.]-^[The  language  of  Turpin  horses  of  the  christian  army,  and  threw 
seems  rather  to  imply  a  ballad  or  song  them  into  confusion.  In  a  second  en- 
on  the  achievements  of  this  hero,  such  gagement,  Charlemagne  commanded  the 
»  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  Danish  eyes  ofthe  horses  to  be  covered,  and  theur 
Kiempe  Viser.  The  name,  however  ears  to  be  stopped.  Turpin,  cap.  xviii. 
written,-— Oger,  Ogier,  Odiger,  Holger,  f.  7.  b.  The  latter  expedient  is  copied 
—clearly  re^rs  to  Helgi,  a  hero  of  the  in  the  Romance  of  RicuAan  thk  fuist, 
Edda  and  the  Volsunga-Saga.  In  the  written  about  the  eleventh  century.  See 
earlier  traditions  the  theatre  of  his  ac-  Sbct.  iv.  infr.  p.  172.  See  also  what  ia 
tions  is  confined  to  Denmark  and  the  said  ofthe  Saracen  drums,  ibid.  p.  177. 
neighbouringcountries;  but  the  later  fie-  '  Flodoard  of  Rheims  fir^t  mentions 
tionsembellishhb  career  with  all  the  mar-  them,  whose  chronicle  coipes  down  to 
vels  of  romance ;  and  after  leading  him  966. 

as  a  conqueror  over  the  greater  part  of        *  Magn.    Chron.  Belgic  pas.   150. 

Europe  and  Asia,  transport  him  to  the  sub  ann.  Compare  J*  Long.  BibL  Hist, 

isle  of  Avalon,  where  he  «^  resides  with  Gall.  num.  6671.     AndJUunbec.  iL  p, 

Morgan  la  fHye.— Enir.l  333. 

*  Ibid.  cap.  iz.  f.  3.  b.     The  writer        ^  Bibl.  de  Dauphin6,  p.  2^. 
adds,  **  Caeterisque  artifidis  ad  capicfi^ 
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quary  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  originally  composed  in  Latin ; 
and  moreover,  that  the  most  antient  romances,  even  those  of 
the  Round  Table,  were  originally  written  in  that  language  ^. 
Oienhart,  and  with  the  greatest  probability,  supposes  it  to  be 
the  work  of  a  Spaniard.  He  quotes  an  authentic  manuscript 
to  prove,  that  it  was  brought  out  of  Spain  into  France  before 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century'^ ;  and  that  the  miraculous  ex- 
ploits performed  in  Spain  by  Charlemagne  and  earl  Roland, 
recorded  in  this  ron^antic  history,  were  unknown  among  the 
French  before  that  period :  except  only  that  some  few  of  them 
were  obscurely  and  imperfectly  sketched  in  the  metrical  tales 
at  those  who  sung  heroic  adventures  ^  Oienharfs  supposition 
that  this  history  was  compiled  in  Spain,  the  centre  of  oriental 
fabling  in  Europe,  at  once  accounts  for  the  nature  and  extra- 
vagance of  its  fictions,  and  immediately  points  to  their  Arabian 
origin^.  As  to  the  French  manuscript  of  this  history,  it  is  a 
translation  from  Turpin's  Latin,  made  by  Michael  le  Hames 
in  die  year  1207 '.    And,  by  the  way,  from  the  translator's  de- 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  299.  Roderigo,  baTinff  leas  oredulity  but  more 

^  See  infr.  p.  1S9.  courage  and  cunosity  than  bis  anceston, 

'  Arnold!  GKenhaiti  Notit.  utriusque  commanded  this  formidable  recess  to  be 

Vasconis,  edit.  Paris.  163S.  4Co.  page  opened.     At  enterincp,  he  began  to  sua- 

S97.  lib.  iiL  c.  S.     Such  was  Roland's  pect  the  traditions  of  the  people  to  be 

flong,  sung  at  the  battleof  Hastings.    But  true:  a  teirible  tempest  arose,  and  all 

see  this  romance,  cap.  zx.  f.  8.  b.  Where  the  ekments  seemed  united  to  embarrasa 

Turpin  seems  to  refier  to  some  other  fiu  him.     Nevertheless,  he  ventured  for- 

bulous  materials  or  history  concerning  wards  into  the  cave,  where  he  discerned 

Charlemagne.    Particularly  about  Grala-  by  the  light  of  his  torches  certain  figures 

hr  and  Bndamant,  vddch  make  such  a  or  statues  of  men,  whose  habiliments  and 

figure  in  Boyardo  and  Ariosto.  arms  were  strange  and  uncouth.  One  of 

^  Innumerable  romantic  stories,  of  them  had  a  sword  of  shining  bzasa,  on 

Arabian  growth,  are  to  this  day  current  which  it  was  written  in  Arsbic  charao- 

among  the  common  people  of  Spain,  ters,  that  the  time  approached  when  the 

which  they  call  Cuievtos  dx  Vivas.  I  Spanish  nation  should  be  destroyu^,  and 

will  relate  one  finom  that  lively  picture  of  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  war- 

the  Spaniards,  Rklatiok  du   Votaox  riors,  whose  images  were  plaoed  there^ 

d'Esyaons,  by  Mademoiselle  Dunois.  should  arrive  in  Spain.   Tlie  writer  adds^ 

Within  the  antient  castle  of  Toledo,  they  **  Je  n*ai  jamais  et6  en  aucun  endroitt 

say,  there  was  a  vast  cavern  whose  en^  oii  Ton  fasse  rtns  si  cas  des  coims  fa- 

trance  was  strongly  barricadoed.  It  was  bulxuz  qu*en  Espagne.*'    Edit,  a  la 

oniversally  believed,  that  if  any  person  Haye,  1691.  tom.  iiL  p.  158, 159.  ISma 

entered  this  cavern,  the  mostfktal  die-  See  infr.  Sect.  iiL  p.  114»     And  Ae 

asters  would  happen  to  the  Spaniards.  Life  of  Cervantes,  by  Don  Grtgorio 

Thus  it  lemtfoed  dosely  shut  and  un-  Mayans.  §.  27.  §.  47,  {.  4S,  $•  49. 
entered  for  many  ages.    At  length  king        '  See  Du  Chesae,  tom.  t.  p.  6a  And 


. 
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claration,  that  there  was  a  great  impropriety  in  translating 
Latin  prose  into  verse,  we  may  conclude,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century  the  French  generally  made  their 
translations  into  verse. 

In  these  two  fabulous  chronicles  the  foundations  of  romance 
seem  to  be  laid.  The  principal  characters,  the  leading  sub- 
jects, and  the  fundamental  fictions,  which  have  supplied  such 
ample  matter  to  this  singular  species  of  composition,  are  here 
first  displayed.  And  although  the  long  continuance  of  the 
crusades  imported  innumerable  inventions  of  a  similar  comr 
plexion,  and  substituted  the  atchievements  of  new  champions 
and  the  wonders  of  other  countries,  yet  the  tales  of  Arthur  and 
of  Charlemagne,  diversified  indeed,  or  enlarged  with  addition- 
al embellishments,  still  continued  to  prevail,  and  to  be  the  far 
vourite  topics:  and  this,  partly  from  their  early  popularity, 
partly  from  the  quantity  and  the  beauty  of  the  fictions  with 
which  they  were  at  first  supported,  and  especially  because  the 
design  of  the  crusades  had  made  those  subjects  so  fashionable 
in  which  christians  fought  with  infidels.  In  a  word,  these  vo- 
lumes are  the  first  specimens  extant  in  this  mode  of  writing. 
No  European  history  before  these  has  mentioned  giants,  en- 
chanters, dragons,  and  the  like  monstrous  and  arbitrary  fic<- 
.tions.  And  the  reason  is  obvious :  they  were  written  at  a  time 
when  a  new  and  unnatural  mode  of  thinking  took  place  in  Eu- 
rope, introduced  by  our  communication  with  the  east 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  the  Saracens  either  at  their  im- 
migration into  Spain  about  the  ninth  century,  or  at  the  time 
of  the  crusades,  as  the  first  authors  of  romantic  fabling  among 
the  Europeans.  But  a  late  ingenious  critic  has  advanced  an 
hypothesis,  which  assigns  a  new  source,  and  a  much  earlier 

Mem.  lit.  xvii.  737.  seq.     It  is  in  the        In  the  king*8  libmry  at  Paris,  there  is 

ivyallibraiyat  Paris,  Num.  8190.  Pro«  a  translation  of  Dares   Phrygius  into 

bably  the  French  Turpin  in  the  British  FVench  rhymes  by  GodiVey  of  Water- 

Jf  useum  is  the  same,  Cod.  MSS.  HarL  ford  an  Irish  Jacobin,  a  writer  not  men- 

27S.  SS.  f.  ^,     See  infr.  p.  139.    See  tioned  by  Tanner,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 

instancesof  the  English  translating  prose  tury.     Mem.  Litt   torn.  xvii.  p.  736. 

Latin  books  into  English,  and  some-  Compare  Sect.  iii.  infr.  p  K8.    In  the 

times  French,  verse.  Skct.  ii.  infV.  pa»-  Notes. 
sim. 
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date,  tx>  these  fictions.  I  will  cite  his  opinion  of  this  matter  in 
his  own  words*  ^*  Our  old  romances  of  chivalry  may  be  de- 
rived in  a  LINEAL  DESCENT  from  the  antient  historical  songs  of 
the  Gothic  bards  and  scalds. — Many  of  those  songs  are  still 
preserved  in  the  north,  which  exhibit  all  the  seeds  of  chivalry 
before  it  became  a  solemn  institution* — Even  the  common  ar- 
bitrary fictions  of  romance  were  most  of  them  familiar  to  the 
antient  scalds  of  the  north,  long  before  the  time  of  the  crusades. 
They  believed  the  existence  of  giants  and  dwarfs,  they  had  some 
notion  of  fairies,  they  were  strongly  possessed  with  the  belief 
of  spells  and  inchantment,  and  were  fond  of  inventing  com- 
bats with  dragons  and  monsters"^."  Monsieur  Mallet,  a  very 
able  and  elegant  inquirer  into  the  genius  and  antiquities  of  the 
northern  nations,  maintains  the  same  doctrine.  He  seems  to 
think,  that  many  of  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  Goths, 
however  obsolete,  still  obscurely  subsist.  •  He  adds,  <^  May  we 
not  rank  among  these,  for  example,  that  love  and  admiration 
for  the  profession  of  arms  which  prevailed  among  our  ances- 
tors even  to  fanaticism,  mad  as  it  were  through  system,  and 
brave  firom  a  point  of  honour? — Can  we  not  explain  firom  the 
Gothic  religion,  how  judiciary  combats,  and  proofs  by  the  or- 
deal, to  the  astonishment  of  posterity,  were  admitted  by  tlie  le- 
gislature of  all  Europe '^i  and  how,  even  to  the  present  age, 
die  people  are  still  infatuated  with  a  belief  of  the  power  of  ma- 
gicians, witches,  spirits,  and  genii,  concealed  under  the  earth 

"  Percy,  on  Aktiknt  Mztr.  Rom.  L  said  to  haire  been  the  first  who  com- 

p.  3,  4,  edit,  1767.  manded  all  controvenies  to  be  decided 

"  For  the  judiciary  combats,  as  also  for  by  the  sword.  Worm.  p.  68.  In  favour 

common  athletic  exercises,  they  formed  of  this  barbarous  institution  it  ought  to 

an  amphitheatrical  circus  of  rude  stones,  be  remembered,  that  the  practice  of  thus 

«  Qjusdam  [saxa]  ciacos  daudebant,  in  marking  out  the  pUce  of  battle  must  have 

3 uibusgigantes  etpugiles  DUELLO  strenue  prevented  much  bloodshed,  and  saved 
ecertabant.**  Worm.  p.  62.  And  again,  many  innocent  lives:  for  if  either  com- 
•'  Nee  mora,  circuatuh  campus,  milile  batant  was  by  any  accident  forced  out  of 
CIRCUS  stipatur,  concurrunt  pugiles."  the  circus,  he  was  to  lose  hw  caiise,  or 
p.  65,  It  is  remarkable,  that  circs  of  the  to  pay  three  marks  of  pure  silver  as  a  re- 
same  sort  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Com-  demption  for  his  life.  Woim.  p.  68,  69. 
wall,  so  famous  afe  tliis  day  for  the  ath.  In  the  year  987,  the  ordeal  was  substi- 
lotic  art :  in  which  also  they  sometimes  tutcd  in  Denmark  instead  of  the  duel;  a 
exhibited  th^ir  scriptural  interludes,  mode  of  decision,  at  least  in  a  political 
vol.  iL  p.  70.  Frotho  the  Great,  king  sense,  less  absurd,  as  it  promoted  roili- 
of  Denmark,   in  the  first  century,   is  tary  skill. 
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or  in  the  waters  ?-— Do  we  not  discover  in  these  religious  opi- 
nions, that  source  of  the  marvellous  with  which  our  ancestors 
filled  their  romances;  in  which  we  see  dwarfs  and  giants,  fairies 
and  demons  ?  "  &c®  And  in  another  place.  ^^  The  fortresses 
of  the  Goths  were  only  rude  castles  situated  on  the  summits  of 
rocks,  and  rendered  inaccessible  by  thick  misshapen  walls.  As 
these  walls  ran  winding  round  the  casdes,  they  often  called 
them  by  a  name  which  signified  SeiIpents  or  Dragons  ;  and 
in  these  they  usually  secured  the  women  and  young  virgins  of 
distinction,  who  were  seldom  safe  at  a  time  when  so  many  en- 
terprising heroes  were  rambling  up  and  down  in  search  of  ad- 
ventures. It  was  this  custom  which  gave  occasion  to  antient 
romancers,  who  knew  not  how  to  describe  any  thing  simply, 
to  invent  so  many  fables  concerning  princesses  of  great  beauty 
guarded  by  dragons,  and  afterwards  delivered  by  invincible 
champions  P." 

I  do  not  mean  entirely  to  reject  this  hypothesis ;  but  I  will 
endeavour  to  shew  how  far  I  think  it  is  true,  and  in  what  man- 
ner or  degl'ee  it  may  be  reconciled  with  the  system  delivered 
above. 

A  few  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  soon  after  Mithridates 
had  been  overthrown  by  Pompey,  a  nation  of  Asiatic  Goths, 
who  possessed  that  region  of  Asia  which  is  now  called  Georgia, 
and  is  connected  on  the  south  with  Persia,  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
gressive encroachments  of  the  Roman  armies,  retired  in  vast 
multitudes  under  the  conduct  of  their  leader  Odin,  or  Woden, 
into  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  not  subject  to  the  Roman 
government,  and  setded  in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
other  districts  of  the  Scandinavian  territory  \  As  they  brought 

®  Mallet,  Introduction  a  rHistoiiede  earn  iamen  non  primam.     Verum  circa 

Daonemarc,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  9.  annum  tandem  vicesimum  quartum  ante 

'  lb.  ch.  iz.  p.  24S.  torn.  ii.  natum  Christum,  Romanis  exercitibus 

[This  and  other  similar  passages  in  auspidis  Pompeii  M agni  in  Asia;  parte, 

Mallet's  liYely  history  would  form  an  ex-  Phrygia  Minore,  graasantibus.  Ilia  enim 

cellent  supplement  to  the  Homeric  alle-  epo^t  ad  banc  rem  chronologi  nostri 

gories  of  Heradides  Ponticus.— Edit.  ]  utuntur.  In  cujus  (^Gtlvi  Sukcus  regis) 

^  **  Unicam  gentium  Asiaticarum  Im^  tempora  inddit  Odmus,  Asiadce  immi- 

roigrationero,  in  oibem  Arctoum  factam,  grationis,  facts  anno  24  ante  natum 

nostrae  antiquitatcs  commeroorant.    Sed  Christum,  antesignanus.**     Cry'mogaa, 
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with  them  many  useful  arts,  pardcolarly  the  knowledge  of  let* 
ters,  which  Odin  is  said  to  have  invented',  they  were  hospi- 
tably received  by  the  natives,  and  by  degrees  acquired  a  safe 
and  peaceable  establishment  in  the  new  country,  which  seems 
to  have  adopted  their  language,  laws,  and  religion.  Odin  is 
said  to  have  been  stiled  a  god  by  tlie  Scandinavians ;  an  appel- 
lation which  the  superiour  address  and  specious  abilities  of  this 
Asiatic  chief  easily  extorted  from  a  more  savage  and  uncivilised 
people. 

This  migration  is  confirmed  by  the  concurrent  testimonies 
of  various  historians :  but  there  is  no  better  evidence  of  it,  than 
that  conspicuous  similarity  subsisting  at  this  day  between  se- 
veral customs  of  the  Georgians,  as  described  by  Chardin,  and 
those  of  certain  cantons  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  which  have 
preserved  their  antient  manners  in  the  purest  degree*.  Not 
that  other  striking  implicit  and  internal  proofs,  which  oflen 
carry  more  conviction  than  direct  historical  assertions,  are  want-, 
ing  to  point  out  this  migration.  The  antient  inhabitants  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  inscribed  the  exploits  of  their  kings  and 
heroes  on  rocks,  in  characters  called  Runic ;  and  of  this  prac- 

Amgrim.  Jon.  lib.  t  cap.  4.  p.  30,31.  colligi  potest  linguam,  ut  gentem,  Hxz#- 

edit.  Hamburg.  1609.     See  also  Bar-  lenicam,  a  septentrione  et  Scythia  ori- 

tfaolin.  Andquitat.  Dan.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  ginem  traxiase,  non  a  meridie.   Inde  u- 

p.  407.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  658.  edit..  1689.  La-  tbhjb  GajBCORUMyindeMusjaPiBUDca, 

zius,  de  Gent.  Migrat.  L.  z.  fol.  573.  inde  sacrorum  initia.**  Salmas.  de  Hel- 

Sa  edit.  foL  1600.    Compare  OL  Rud-  lenist  p.  40a   As  a  further  proof  I  shall 

beck.  cap.  y.  sect.  2.  p.  95.  ziv.  sect.  2.  observe,  that  the  antient  poet  Thanajrris 

p.  67.     There  is  a  memoir  on  this  sub-  was  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Scythians, 

ject  lately  published  in  the  Petersburgh  on  account  of  his  poetry,  ntim^m^  that 

Transactions,  but  I  chuse  to  refer  to  they  chose  him  their  king.  Conon.  Nar- 

original  authorities.    See  tom.  y.  p.  297.  nit.  Poet  cap.  vii.  edit  Gal.  But  IW 

edit.  1738.  4to.^  myris  was  a  Thracian :  and  a  late  inge- 

'  **  Odino  etiam  et  aliis,  qui  ex  Asia  nious  antiquarian  endeavours  to  prove, 

hue  devenere,  tribuunt  multi  antiquita-  that  the  Goths  were  descended  from  the 

tumlslandicarumperiti;undeet0dinu8  lluacians,   and  that  the  Greeks   and 

RmcHoroi  seu  Runarum  (i.  e.  LUera-  Thracians  were  only  different  dans  of 

mm)  auctor  vocatur.**    OI.  Worm.  Li-  the  same  people.     Clarke's  Connexion, 

ter.  Runic,  cap.  20.  edit.  Hafn.  1651.  &c.  ch.  ii.  p.  65* 

Some  writers  refer  the  origin  of  the  Gre-  [See  also  Mh  Pinkerton*s  Disserta- 

cian  language,  sciences,  and  religion  to  tion  on  the  Goths,  and  Dr.  Jamieson's 

the  Scythians,  who  were  connected  to-  Hermes  S<7thicus.-»£DR.] 

wards  the  south  with  Odin's  Goths.     I  '  See  Pontoppidan.  Nat.  Hist.  Nor- 

eannot  bring  a  greater  authority  than  way,  torn.  ii.  c.  la  $.  }>  2,  S. 
that  of  Safanasius,  "  Satis  certum  ex  his 
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tice  many  marks  are  said  still  to  remain  in  those  countries  ^ 
This  art  or  custom  of  writing  on  rocks  is  Asiatic".  Modem 
travellers  report,  that  there  are  Runic  inscriptions  now  exist- 
ing in  the  deserts  of  Tartary  *.  The  written  mountains  of 
the  Jews  are  an  instance  that  this  &shion  was  oriental.  An- 
tiently,  when  one  of  these  northern  chiefs  fell  honourably  in 
battle,  his  weapons,  his  war-horse,  and  his  wife,  were  consumed 
with  himself  on  the  same  funeral  pile  ^.  I  need  not  remind  my 
readers  how  religiously  this  horrible  ceremony  of  sacrificing 
the  wife  to  the  dead  husband  is  at  present  observed  in  the  east. 
There  is  a  very  remarkable  correspcmdence,  in  numberless  im- 
portant and  fundamental  points,  between  the  Druidical  and 
the  Persian  superstitions :  and  notwithstanding  the  evidence  of 
Cesar,  who  speaks  only  from  popular  report,  and  without  pre- 
cision, on  a  subject  which  he  cared  little  about,  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  the  learned  Banier,  that  the  Druids  were  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Magi  '•  In  this  hypothesis  he  is  seconded  by  a 
modem  antiquary ;  who  further  supposes,  that  Odin's  followers 
imported  this  establishment  into  Scandinavia,  from  the  confines 
of  Persia*.  The  Scandinavians  attributed  divine  virtue  to  the 
inisletoe;  it  is  menticmed  in  their  Edda,  or  system  of  religious 
doctrines,  where  it  is  said  to  grow  on  the  west  side  of  Val-hall, 
or  Odin's  elysium^.  That  Druidical  rites  existed  among  the 
Scandinavians  we  are  informed  from  many  antient  Erse  poems, 

*  See  Saxo  Grammat  Prsf.  ad^Hist.  '  See  Keysler,  p.  147.  Two  funeral 
DuL  And  Hist.  lib.  vii.  See  also  OL  ceremoniea,  one  of  burking,  the  other 
Worm.  Monum.  Dan.  lib.  iii.  of  burtimo  their  dead,  at  different  timea 

*  Faulus  Jorius,  a  writer  indeed  not  prevailed  in  the  north;  and  havedistin- 
of  the  best  credit,  says,  that  Annibal  en^  guished  two  eras  in  the  old  northern 
giaTed  characteR  on  the  Alpine  rocki^  history.  The  first  was  called  the  Agbop 
aa  a  testimony  of  his  passa^^e  over  tbemt  Folk,  the  second  the  Aob  or  Hills. 
and  that  they  were  remaining  there  two        *  Mytholog.  Ezpliq.  u.  p.  628.  4to. 
eentixries  ago.  Hist  lib,  «▼.  p.  16S.  *  M.  Mallet.  Hist.  Dannem.  i.  p.56. 

'  See  Voyage  par  Stnihlemberg,  &c.  See  also  Keysler,  p.  152. 
ji  IkicripUon  of  the  Northern  and  Ikut-        ^  £dd.  Isl.  6b.  xzviii.  Compare  Key- 

fm  Parts  ^Europe  and  Ma.  Schroder  aler,  Antiquit.   SeU   Sq>t.  p.  304.  seq. 

says^ftomOlaiisRudbecluusythatRuvn,  The  Germans,  a  Teutonic  tribe,  call  it 

or  letters,  were  inTented  by  Magog  the  to  this  day  *'  the  Branch  of  Spectres." 

Scythian,  and  communicated  to  l^isco  But  see  Dr.  Percy's  ingenious  note  on 

the  celebrated  German  chieftain,  in  the  this  passage  in  the  Eddju    Northxrh 

yesr  of  the  world  1799.  Pr»f.  ad  Le»-  Autiquitibs,  yoL  ii.  p.  143. 
con  Latino-Scandic. 
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which  say  that  the  British  Druids,  in  the  extremity  of  their 
affairs,  solicited  and  obtained  aid  from  Scandinavia^.  Tlie 
Gothic  hell  exactly  resembles  that  which  we  find  in  the  reli- 
gious systems  of  the  Persians,  the  most  abounding  in  super- 
stition of  all  the  eastern  nations.  One  of  the  circumstances  is, 
and  an  oriental  idea,  that  it  is  full  of  scorpions  and  serpents^. 
The  doctrines  of  Zeno,  who  borrowed  most  of  his  opinions 
from  the  Persian  philosophers,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Edda. 
Lok,  the  evil  deity  of  the  Goths,  is  probably  tlie  Arimanius  of 
the  Persians.  In  some  of  the  most  antient  Islandic  chronicles, 
the  Turks  are  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Scandinavians.  Mahomet,  not  so  great  an  inventor  as  is  ima- 
gined, adopted  into  his  religion  many  favourite  notions  and  su- 
perstitions from  the  bordering  nations  which  were  the  offspring 
of  die  Scythians,  and  especially  from  the  Turks.  Accordingly, 
we  find  the  Alcoran  agreeing  with  the  Runic  theology  in  various 
instances.  I  will  mention  only  one.  It  is  one  of  the  beatitudes 
of  Uie  Mahometan  paradise,  that  blooming  virgins  shall  admi- 
nister the  most  luscious  wines.  Thus  in  Odin's  Val-hall,  or  the 
Gothic  elysium,  the  departed  heroes  received  cups  of  the  strong- 
est mead  and  ale  from  the  hands  of  the  virgin-goddesses  called 
Valkyres  \  Alfred,  in  his  Saxon  account  of  the  northern  seas, 
taken  from  the  mouth  of  Ohther,  a  Norwegian,  who  had  been 
sent  by  that  monarch  to  discover  a  north-east  passage  into  the 
Indies,  constantly  calls  these  nations  the  Orientals  ^.  And 
as  these  eastern  tribes  brought  with  them  into  the  north  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  refinement,  of  luxury  and  splendour^  which  ap- 

*  Ossirii'b  Works.  CathuKjU.  p.21G.  Spelm.  Append,  vi.  [Oht-bere  was  not 
Kot.  edit.  1765.  voL  ii.  They  add,  that  sent  by  Alfred.  This  voyage  was  und^- 
among  the  auxiliaries  came  many  magi-  taken  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  cik 
tfians.  riosity,  and  the  furtherance  of  his  coin- 

^  See  Hyde,  Relig.  Vet  Pers.  p.  S99.  meraal  views.     He  was  doubtlessly  ig- 

404,     But  compare  what  is  said  of  the  norant  of  the  existence  of  Asia.     The 

£dda,  towards  the  close  of  this  Dis-  Orientals,  to  use  the  language  of  the 

course.  text,  were  those  inhabitants  of  the  Scan- 

*  Odin  only,  drank  wine  in  Val-halL  dinavian  peninsula,  whose  country  lay 
Edd.  Myth,  xxxiv.  See  Keysler,  p.  152.  upon  his  starboard  quarter,  while  steer- 

'  See  Preface  to  Alfred's  Saxon  Oro-    ing  due  north  from  Halgoland  in  Nor- 
sins,  published  by  Spelman.  [And  since    way.— -Edit.] 
by  Daines  Barrington.]  Vir.  MhnEDi, 
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peared  singular  and  prodigious  among  barbarians ;  one  of  their 
eai'Iy  historians  describes  a  person  better  dressed  than  usual, 
by  saying,  <^  he  was  so  well  cloathed,  that  you  might  have  taken 
him  £>r  one  of  the  Asiatics  s."  Wormius  mentions  a  Runic  in- 
cantation, in  which  an  Asiatic  enchantress  is  invoked  ^  Va- 
rious other  instances  might  here  be  added,  some  of  which  will 
occasionally  arise  in  the  future  course  of  our  inquiries. 

It  is  notorious,  that  many  traces  of  oriental  usages  are  found 
amongst  all  the  European  nations  during  their  pagan  state; 
and  this  phenomenon  is  rationally  resolved,  on  the  supposition 
that  all  Europe  was  originally  peopled  from  the  east  But  as 
the  resemblance  which  the  pagan  Scandinavians  bore  to  the 
eastern  nations  in  manners,  monuments,  opinions,  and  prac^ 
tices,  is  so  very  perceptible  and  apparent,  an  inference  arises, 
that  their  migration  from  the  east  must  have  happened  at  a 
period  by  many  ages  more  recent,  and  therefore  most  probably 
about  the  time  specified  by  their  historians.  In  the  mean  time 
we  must  remember,  that  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 
this  expedition  of  Odin's  Goths,  who  formed  a  settlement  in 
Scandinavia,  and  those  innumerable  armies  of  barbarous  ad- 
venturers, who  some  centuries  afterwards,  distinguished  by  the 
same  name,  at  different  periods  overwhelmed  Europe,  and  at 
length  extinguished  the  Roman  Empire. 

'  Lavdx ama-Saoa.  See  Mallet.  Hi&t.  chantmxkts,  xxiv.  I,&c.  Odin  himself 

Daanem.  c.  ii.  was  not  only  a  warrior,  but  a  magician, 

^  Lit.  Run.  p.  209»  edit,  1651.    The  and  his  Asiatics  were  called  Incantatio' 

Goths  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  num  auctores.     Chron.  Norweg.  apud 

Colchis,  the  region  of  witchcraft,  and  Bartholin.     L.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  657.     Cry- 

the  country  of  Medea,  famous  for  her  mog.  Arngrim.    L.  i.  cap.  via.  p.  511* 

incantations.     The  eastern  pasans  from  From  this  source,  those  who  adopt  the 

the  yery  earliest  ages  hare  had  their  en«  principles  just  mentioned  in  this  di»- 

chanters.      2^ow  the  magiciaru  of  Egi/jit,  course,  may  be  inclined  to  think,  that 

tfto/  al»o  did  in  like  mnnnT  tpiih  their  en-  the  notion  of  spells  got  into  the  ritual  of 

ckantments,  £xod.  vii.  11.  See  also  vii.  chivalry.     In  all  legal  single  combats, 

18,  19.  ix.  11,  &c.  When  the  people  of  each  champion  attested  upon  oath,  that 

Israd  had  overrun  the  country  of  Balak,  he  did  not  carry  about  him  any  herb, 

he  invites  Balaam,  a  neighbouring  prince,  spbll,  or  encha  nthsnt.  Dugdal.  Orig. 

to  cune  them,  or  destroy  them  by  magic,  Juridic.  p.  82.  See  Hickes*s  account  of 

which  he  seems  to  have  professed.  And  the  silver  Dano-Saxon  shield,  dug  up  in 

the  dden  of  Moab  departed  with  the  re^  the  Isle  of  Ely,  having  a  magical  Runic 

vards  of  divikation  in  their  hand.  Num.  inscription,  supposed  to  render  those 

xxii.  7.     Surefy  there  is  no   kmchant-  who  bore  it  in  battle  invulnerable.  Apud 

MBNT  against  Israei.  xxiii.  23,     And  fie  Ilickcs.    Thesaur.    Dissertat.    Epistol. 

vent  out,  as  at  ot/ter  Ihnes,  to  seek  for  km-  p.  187. 
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\\  !ku  we  eoDsider  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  nations  which 
ujuA>  be  c^waprehended  under  the  common  name  of  Scythians, 
auJ  uot  only  those  conducted  by  Odin,  but  by  Attila,  Theo- 
vk»<rH.%  and  Genseric,  we  cannot  ascribe  such  successes  to  brutal 
c^>ttnige  only.  To  say  that  some  of  these  irresistible  conquerors 
made  war  on  a  luxurious,  efieminate,  and  enervated  people,  is 
a  plausible  and  easy  mode  of  accounting  for  their  conquests : 
but  this  reason  will  not  operate  with  equal  force  in  the  histories 
of  Genghizcan  and  Tamerlane,  who  destroyed  mighty  empires 
founded  on  arms  and  military  discipline,  and  who  baffled  the 
efforts  of  the  ablest  leaders.  Their  science  and  genius  in  war, 
such  as  i(  then  was,  cannot  therefore  be  doubted :  that  they 
were  not  deficient  in  the  arts  of  peace,  I  have  already  hinted, 
and  now  proceed  to  produce  more  particular  proo6.  Innume- 
rable and  very  fundamental  errors  have  crept  into  our  reason- 
ings and  systems  about  savage  life,  resulting  merely  from  those 
strong  and  undistinguishing  notions  of  barbarism,  which  our 
prejudices  have  hastily  formed  concerning  the  character  of  all 
rude  nations  ^ 

Among  other  arts  which  Odin's  Goths  planted  in  Scandi- 
navia, their  skill  in  poetry,  to  which  they  were  addicted  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  and  which  they  cultivated  with  a  wonderful 
enthusiasm,  seems  to  be  most  worthy  our  regard,  and  esp^ 
cially  in  our  present  inquiry. 

As  the  principal  heroes  of  their  expedition  into  the  north 
were  honourably  distinguished  from  the  Europeans,  or  original 
Scandinavians,  under  the  name  of  As^  or  Asiatics,  so  the  verses 
or  language,  of  this  people,  were  denominated  Asamal,  or 
Asiatic  speech  ^.  Their  poetry  contained  not  only  the  praises 
of  their  heroes,  but  their  popular  traditions  and  their  rdigious 
rites ;  and  was  filled  with  those  fictions  which  the  most  exag- 
gerated pagan  superstition  would  naturally  implant  in  the  wild 
imaginations  of  an  Asiatic  people.     And  from  this  principle 

*  See  this  argument  pursued  in  the  rum  Sxaifoimf ;  quod  eum  ex   Asia 

second  Dissektatiok.  Odinus  secum  in  Daniaxn,  Nonregiam, 

^  "  Linguam  Danicam  antiquam,  cu-  Suedam,  aliasque  regiones  aeptentrio- 

jua  in  rythmis  usus  fuity  reteres  appella-  nales,  invexerit.     Steph.  Scephan.  Pns- 

runt  AsAUAL,  id  est  Asiaticam,  vel  Asa-  fat,  ad  Saxon*  Granunat.  Hist, 
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alone^  I  ineftn  of  their  Asiatic  origin,  some  critics  would  at 
once  accoant  for  a  certain  capricious  spirit  of  extravagance, 
and  those  bold  eccentric  conceptions,  which  so  strongly  distin- 
guish the  old  northern  poetry  ^  Nor  is  this  fiuitastic  imagery 
the  only  mark  of  Asiaticism  which  appears  in  the  Runic  odes. 
They  have  a  certain  sublime  and  figurative  cast  of  diction, 
which  is  indeed  one  of  their  predominant  characteristics"*.  I  am 
very  sensible  that  all  rude  nations  are  naturally  apt  to  cloathe 
their  saitiments  in  this  style.  A  propensity  to  this  mode  of 
expression  is  necessarily  occasioned  by  the  poverty  of  their  lan- 
guage, which  obliges  them  fi:«quently  to  substitute  similitudes 
and  circumlocutions :  it  arises  in  great  mtesure  from  feelings 
undisguised  and  unrestrained  by  custc»n  or  arf^  and  from  the 
genuine  efforts  of  nature  working  more  at  large  in  uncultivated 
minds.  In  the  infismcy  of  society,  the  passions  and  the  imagi- 
nation are  alike  uncontrouled.  But  another  cause  seems  to 
have  concurred  in  producing  the  effect  here  mentioned.  When 
obvious  terms  and  phrases  evidently  occurred,  die  Runic  poets 
are  fond  of  departing  firom  the  common  and  established  dicticm. 
They  appear  to  use  drcumlocution  and  comparisons  not  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  but  of  choice  and  skill :  nor  are  these  me- 
taphorical colourings  so  much  the  result  of  want  of  words,  as  of 
warmth  of  fiincy''. 

'  A  most  ingenious  critic  observes,  ^^  i^^*     Poetry,  the  mead  of  Odin» 

that ''  what  we  have  been  long  accus-  The  outfa,  the  vestel  that  floatt  on  age»* 

tomed  to  caU   the  orisktal  tsin  of  A  ship,  the  horse  of  the  waves.     Ice,  the 

poetry,  because  some  of  the  KAaLissr  vast  bridge.  HertM,  the  fleece  tf  the  earth* 

poetical  productions  have  come  to  us  A  battle,  ahath  of  Hood,  thehaU  of  Odin^ 

from  tiie  east,  is  probably  no  more  ori-  the  shock  of  IntcHers,  A  tongue,  the  sword 

svtAi.  than  occiDEKTAL.**    Blair's  Crit.  ofvaordt,  Hight,  the  veil  of  cares.   Rocks, 

Diss,  on  Ossian,  toL  uL  p.  S17.  Butall  the  bones  of  the  ettrth.     Arrows,  the  haU^ 

the  X.ATI&  oriental  writers  through  all  ttonee  ofheimets,  ^e.  ^. 
aces  hare  been  perticularlT  distingilish-        "^  In  a  strict  geographical  sense,  the 

ea  for  this  tbin.     Hence  it  is  here  ch»-  original  country  of  these  Asiatic  Goths 

lacteristical  of  a  countiy,  not  of  an  age.  might  not  be  so  situated  as  physically  to 

I  will  allow,  otti  this  writer's  very  just  have  produced  these  ef&cts.  Yet  it  is  to 

and  penetrating  principles,  that  an  early  be  observed,  that  intercourse  and  vici- 

Borthcm  ode  ahsll  be  as  sublime  as  an  nity  are  in  this  case  sometimes  equiva* 

castam  one.     Yet  the  sublimity  of  the  lent  to  climate.    The  Persian  traditions 

latter  shall  have  a  different  character ;  and  superstitions  were  current  even  in 

it  wiU  be  more  inflated  and  gigantic.  the  noxthem  parts  of  Tirtary.  Georgia, ' 

"  Thus,  a  rainbow  is  call^l,  the  bridge  however,  may  be  fisirly  considered  as  a 
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Their  warmth  of  &ncy,  however,  if  supposed  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  principles  above  su^ested,  in  a  few  generations 
after  this  migration  into  Scandinavia,  must  have  lost  much  of 
its  natural  heat  and  genuine  force.  Yet  ideas  and  sentiments, 
especially  of  this  sort,  once  imbibed,  are  long  remembered  and 
retained,  in  savage  life.  Their  religion,  among  other  causes, 
might  have  contributed  to  keep  this  spirit  alive ;  and  to  pre- 
serve their  original  stock  of  images,  and  native  mode  of  ex* 
pression,  unchanged  and  unabated  by  climate  or  country.  In 
the  mean  time  we  may  suppose,  that  the  new  situation  of  these 
people  in  Scandinavia,  might  have  added  a  darker  shade  and  a 
more  savage  complexion  to  their  former  fictions  and  super- 
stitions; and  that  the  formidable  objects  of  nature  to  which 
they  became  &iniliarised  in  those  northern  solitudes,  the  piny 
precipices,  the  frozen  mountains,  and  the  gloomy  forests,  acted 
on  their  imaginations,  and  gave  a  tincture  of  horror  to  their 
imagery. 

A  skill  in  poetry  seems  in  some  measure  to  have  been  a 
national  science  among  the  Scandinavians,  and  to  have  lieen 
familiar  to  almost  every  order  and  degree.  Their  kings  and 
warriors  partook  of  this  epidemic  enthusiasm,  and  on  frequent 
occasions  are  represented  as  breaking  forth  into  spontaneous 
songs  and  verses^.     But  the  exercise  of  the  poetical  talent  was 

part  of  Persia.  It  is  equal  in  fertility  to  composed  sixteen  songs  of  his  expedition 

any  of  the  eastern  Turkish  provinces  in  into  AfVica.     Asbiom  Pruda»  a  Danish 

Asia.     It  affords  the  richest  wines,  and  champion,  described  his  past  life  in  nine 

other   luxuries  of  life,  in  the  greatest  strophes,  while  his  enemy  Bruce,  a  giant, 

abundance.    The  most  beautiful  virgins  was  tearing  out  his  bowels.     *<  i.  TeU 

for  the  seraglio  are  fetched  from  this  my  mother  SuarUdta  in  Denmark^  that  Ae 

province.  In  the  mean  time,  thus  much  vnU  not  this  summer  comb  the  htdr  of  her 

at  least  may  be  said  of  a  warm  climate,  son,     I  had  promised  her  to  retumf  but 

exclusive  of  its  supposed  immediate  phy-  now  my  side  shall  feel  the  edge  of  the  sword* 

sical  influence  on  the  human  mind  and  ii.  It  was  far  otherwise,  when  we  sate  at 

temperament     It  exhibits  all  the  pro-  home  in  mirth,  chearing  ourselves  with  the 

dttcdons  of  natiire  in  their  highest  per-  drink  of  ale  i  and  comtngjrom  HordeUmd 

fection  and  beauty:  while  the  excessive  passed  the  gulf  in  our  sh^g  when  we 

heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  fewer  incite,  quaffed  mead,  and  conoeried  of  liberty* 

roents  to  labour  and  industry,  dispose  Now  I  alone  am  /alien  into  tie  narrow 

the  inhabitants  to  indolence^  and  to  liv-  prisons  of  the  giants,     iii.  It  was  far 

ing  much  abroad  in  scenes  of  nature,  otherwise,**  &c.     Every  stania  is  intro- 

Hiese  circumstances  are  favourable  to  duced  with  the  same  choral  burden, 

the  operations  of  fancy.  Bartholin.  Antiquit.  Danic.  I^  i.  c^ 

°  Harold  Hardraade,  king  of  Norway,  10.    p.    158.    edit.    1689.      [Asbiom 
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properly  confined  to  a  stated  profession :  and  with  their  po^ 

tiy  the  Goths  imported  into  Europe  a  species  of  poets  or 
singers,  whom  they  called  Scalds  or  Polishers  of  Language. 
This  order  of  men,  as  we  shall  see  more  distinctly  below,  was 
held  in  the  highest  honour  and  veneration :  they  received  the 
most  liberal  rewards  for  their  verses,  attended  the  festivals  of 
heroic  chie&,  accompanied  them  in  battle,  and  celebrated  their 
victories  P. 

These  Scandinavian  bards  appear  to  have  been  esteemed  and 

Phida  liyed  at  the  doseof  the  tenth  and  by  ao  great  a  ccmqueror,  they  could  not 

the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centuiy.  help  celebrating  so  honourable  a  death. 

But  hn  Saga,  which  abounds  in  the  most  which  was  the  wish  of  all  brave  men,  in 

marvelloua  adventures,  and  this  cele-  their  own  accustomed  soxos."  Lib.  vii. 

farated  desth-song,  were  fabricated  in  the  c.  8.     I  am  obliged  to  doctor  Percy  for 

fourteenth  centurv.  See  Suhm*s  History  pointing  out  this  passage.     From  the 

of  JDenmark,  voL  iii.  p.  294.— Edit.]  correspondence  of  manners  and  princi- 

The  noble  epicedium  of  Regner  Lod-  pies  it  holds  forth  between  the  Scandi- 

brog  is  more  commonly  known.     The  navians  and  the  Sogdians,  it  contains  a 

champion  Orvar-Odd,  after  his  expedi-  striking  proof  of  OoQn's  migration  from 

tiona  into  various  countries,  sung,  on  his  the  east  to  the  north :  first,  m  the  spon- 

deatb-bed,  the  roost  memorable  events  taneous  exercise  of  the  poetical  talent; 

of  his  life  in  metre.  [Orvar-Odd's  Saga,  and  secondly,  in  the  opinion,  that  a  glo- 

from  which  Torfsus  (Hist.  Norv.  P.  L  lious  or  warlike  death,  whidi  admitted 

p.  263-^284)  has  extracted  the  more  them  to  the  company  of  their  friends 

sober  parts  of  the  narrative^  is  a  roman-  and  parents  in  another  world,  was  to  be 

tic  composition  of  the  fourteenth   or  embraced  with  the  most  eager  alacrity, 

fifteenth  century.     It  is  even  very  un-  and  the  highest  sensations  of  pleasure. 

certain  whether  such  a  person  ever  ex-  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Edda.     In 

isted.— -Edit.]     Hallmund,  being  mor-  the  same  spirit,  Ridxnb  mokiar  is  the 

tally  wounded,  commanded  his  daughter  triumphant  close,  of  Regner  Lodbrog*s 

to  listen  to  a  poem  which  he  was  about  dying  ode.      [See   Keysler,  ubi  infr. 

to  deliver,  containing  histories  of  his  p.   154.]     I  cannot  help  adding  here 

victories)  and  to  engrave  it  on  tablets  of  another  stroke  from  this  ode,  which 

wood.     Bartholin,  ibid.  p.  162.     Saxo  seems  also  to  be  founded  on  eastern  man- 

Granunaticns  gives  us  a  regular  ode,  nen.     He  speaks  with  great  rapture  of 

littered  by  the  son  of  a  king  <»  Norway,  drinkins,  "ex  concavis  crateribus  cra- 

wbo  by  mistake  had  been  biuied  alive,  niorum.  '    The  inhabitants  of  the  island 

and  was  discovered  and  awakened  by  of  Ceylon  to  this  day  carouse  at  their 

a  party  of  scddiers  digging  for  treasure,  feasts,  from  cups  or  bowls  made  of  the 

Sax.  GJvxDinat.  L.  5.  p.  50.    There  are  sculls  of  their  deceased  ancestors.  Ives's 

instanoes  recorded  of  their  speaking  in  Votagb  to  India,  ch.  5.  p.  62.  Lond. 

metre  on  the  most  common  occurrences.  177S.  4to.   Tliis  practice  these  islanders 

'  Tlie  Sogdians  were  a  people  who  undoubtedly  received  from  the  neiffh- 

lived  eastward  of  the  Caspian  sea,  not  bourin^  continent     Compare  Keysler, 

fiur  ficom  the  country  of  Odin's  Goths.  Antiquitat.  Sel.  Septentr.  p.  362.  seq. 

Qyffif>t«ui  Curtius  relates,  that  when  some        [Sinus  Italicus  charges  the  Celts  with 

of  that  people  were  condemned  to  death  indulging  in  a  similar  practice : 

Z/'^^^gZ^T^t^^JT^^  At  (^  v«»i  cpiti.  drc^HUre  g.„. 

their  joj,  they  answered,  '*  that  being  , 

soon  to  be  RXsroasD  to  thbis  a  kcjcstors  A  nd  the  Longobardic  and  Bavarian  his- 

TOI*.  1.  C 
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entcjrtaiiied  ia  other  coimtries  be»des  tlidr  own,  and  by  that 
means  to  have  pvobably  communicated  their  fictions  to  various 
parts  of  Europe.  I  will  give  my  reasons  for  this  supposition* 
In  the  early  ages,  of  Europe,  before  many  regular  govern- 
ments todk  place,  revolutions,  emigrations,  and  invasionsy  were 
fi^u^it  and  almost  universal.  Nations  were  alternately  de- 
stroyed or  formed;  and  the  want  of  political  security  ei^iosed 
the  inhabitants  of  every  country  to  a  state  of  eternal  fluctuation. 
That  Britain  was  originally  peopled  firom  Gaul,  a  nation  of  the 
Celts,  is  allowed :  but  that  many  colonies  from  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  were  afterwards  successively  planted  in  Britain 
and  the  neighbouring  islands,  is  an  hypothesis  equally  rational, 
and  not  altogether  destitute  of  historical  evidence.  Nor  was 
any  i^ition  more  likely  than  the  Scandinavian  Goths,  I  mean 
in  their  early  periods,  to  make  descents  on  Britain.  They  pos- 
sessed the  spirit  of  adventure  in  an  eminent  degree.  They 
were  habituated  to  dangerous  enterprises.  They  were  ac- 
quainted with  distant  coasts,  exercised  in  navigation,  and  fond 
of  making  expeditions,  in  hopes  of  conquest,  and  in  search  of 
new  acquisitions.  As  to  Scotland'  and  Ireland,  there  is  the 
highest  probabili^,  that  the  Scutes,  who  conquered  both  those 
countries,  and  possessed  them  under  the  names  of  Albin  Scutes 
and  Irin  Scutes,  were  a  people  of  Norway.  The  Caledonians 
are  expressly  called  by  many  judicious  antiquaries  a  Scandina- 
vian colony.  The  names  of  places  and  persons,  over  all  that 
part  of  Scotland  which  the  Picts  inhabited,  are  of  Scandinavian 
extraction.  A  simple  catalogue  of  them  only,  would  immedi*- 
ately  convince  us,  that  they  are  not  of  Celtic,  or  British  origin. 
Flaherty  reports  it  as  a  received  opinion,  and  a  general  doc- 
trine^ that  the  Picts  migrated  into  Britain  and  Ireland  from 


tones  reooid  angle  examples  of  its  oc-  Dreacluna  bior  at  bngdi 

currence  for  the  gradiiartioa  of  per-  •  Ur  biug-Tidom  hauaa. 

sonalrarei^     But  excq*  the  passajge  Instantly  we  shaU  drink  ale 

auoted  by  Warton,  Acre  is  no  authority  p^^^  ^^  ^^.^  ,,4,^^    ,,^^ 

for  the  existence  of  such  a  custom  m  ° 

the  North  as  a  noTiona/  habit;  and  inthis  Or  in  the  sober  phnse  of  common  par- 

a  violent  and  fiir-fetohed  metaphor  has  lance :  "  We  shidl  drink  our  beer  out  of 

be»  erroneously  translated,  to  be  made  futmt.**  The  Celtic  antiquaries  may  per- 

the  basis  of  an  imputation  ecpialW  re-  bi^s  be  abl^  to  offer  a  similar  vindica- 

Tolting  and  absurd.  The  original  Islan-  tion  of  their  uncivilised  ancestors.— 

die  text  stands  thus :  Edit.] 
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Scandinavia*'.  I  forbear  to  accumulate  a  pedantic  parade  of 
authorities  on  this  occasion :  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  I 
sh<ould  enter  into  a  formal  and  exact  examination  of  this  ob- 
scure and  complicated  subject  in  its  full  ext^it,  which  is  here 
only  introduced  incidentally.  I  will  only  add,  that  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  as  being  situated  more  to  the  north,  and  probably 
less  difficult  of  access  tha^  Britain,  might  have  been  objects  on 
which  our  northern  adventurers  were  invited  to  try  some  of 
their  earliest  excursions :  and  that  the  Orkney-islands  remained 
long  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Norwegian  potentates. 

In  these  estpeditions,  the  northern  emigrants,  as  we  shall 
prove  more  particularly  below,  were  undoubtedly  attended  by 
their  scalds  or  poets.  Yet  even  in  times  of  peace,  and  without 
the  supposition  of  conquest  or  invasion,  the  Scandinavian  scalds 
might  have  been  well  known  in  the  British  islands.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  specious  and  plefising  talent,  they  frequented  the 
courts  of  the  British,  Scottbh,  and  Irish  chleflains.  They 
were  itinerants  by  their  institution,  and  made  voyages,  out  of 
curiosily,  or  in  que^  of  reward^  to  those  islands  or  coasts 
which  lay  within  the  circle  of  their  maritime  knowledge.  By 
these  means,  they  establisjied  an  interest,  rendered  their  profes- 
sion popular,  propagated  their  arl^  and  circulated  their  fictions, 
in  other  countries,  and  at  a  distance  from  home.  TorfaBus 
asserts  positively^  that  various  Islandicodes  now  remain,  whibh 
were  dung  by  the  Scandinavian  bards  before  the  kings  of  En- 
gland and  Ireland,  and  for  which  they  received  liberal  gratui- 
ties*".    They  were  more  especially  caressed  and  rewarded  at 

*  It  is  conjectured  by  Wonnius,  that  cedes  the  period  of  legitimate  history. 

Irektnd  Is  derived  from  the  Runic  Yr,  a  Their  migration  to  S<x>tland  has  been 

how,  for  the  use  of  which  the  Irish  were  referred  with  great  probability  to  the 

once  famouB.     Lit.  Run.  c  xvii.  p.  92.  earlier  part  of  Sie  fourth  century.    But 

The  Aaatics  near  the  lake  Msotis,  from  the  origin  of  the  Picts,  their  languagei 

which  Odin  led  his  colony  iii  Europe,  the  etymology  "  of  the  names  of  places 

were  celebrated  archers.  Hence  Hercules  and  persons  over  that  part  of  Scotland 

In  Tlieocritusy  Idyll.  ziiL  56*  which  they  inhabited,*'  is  a  subject  which 

_,  ^  «  _^  divides  the  opinions  of  Scottish  anti- 

— MffMmri  kmSm»  umm^fim  rt^  quaries.  SeeMr.  Chalmers's  Caledonia, 

Compare  Salmas.  de  Hellen.  p.  369.  and  Dr.  JamieBon's  Etymoloflrical  Scot- 

And  Flabert.  Og^g.  Part  iii.  cap.  xviii.  tish  Dictionary  (Introduction;.— Edit.] 

p.  188.  edit.  1685.  StiUingfleet'^i  Orig.  '  Torf.  Hist.  Oread,  in  Plraefat.  [See 

Brit.  Fraef.  p-  xxxviii.  the  Sagas   of   Egill,    and   Gunnlaug 

[Hie  Celtic  population  of  Ireland  pre-  Ormstunga. —Edit.  ] 

c2 
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the  courts  of  those  princes,  ivho  were  distinguished  for  their 
warlike  character,  and  their  passion  for  military  glory. 

Olaus  Wormius  informs  us,  that  great  numbers  of  the  north- 
em  scalds  constantly  resided  in  die  courts  of  the  kings  of 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  England*.  Hence  the  tradition  in 
an  antient  Islandic  Saga,  or  poetical  history,  may  be  explained; 
which  says,  that  Odin's  language  was  originally  used,  not  only 
in  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  but  even  in  England  ^  In- 
deed it  may  be  naturally  concluded  from  these  suggestions, 
that  the  Scandinavian  tongue  became  familiar  in  the  British 
islands  by  the  songs  of  the  scalds :  unless  it  be  rather  presumed, 
that  a  previous  knowledge  of  that  tongue  in  Britain  was  the 
means  of  facilitating  the  admission  of  those  poets,  and  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  their  reception. 

And  here  it  will  be  much  to  our  present  argument  to  ob- 
serve, that  some  of  the  old  Gothic  and  Scandinavian  supersti- 
tions are  to  this  day  retained  in  the  English  language.  Mara, 
from  whence  our  Night-mare  is  derived,  was  in  the  Runic  theo- 
logy a  spirit  or  spectre  of  the  night,  which  seiztd  men  in  their 
sleep,  and  suddenly  deprived  them  of  speech  and  motion". 
NicKA  was  the  Gothic  demon  who  inhabited  the  element  of 
water,  and  who  strangled  persons  that  were  drowning  ^.  Boh 
was  one  of  the  most  fierce  and  formidable  of  the  Gothic  gene- 
rals^, and  the  son  of  Odin:  the  mention  of  whose  name  was 
sufficient  to  spread  an  immediate  panic  among  his  enemies  ^. 

*  lit.  Dan.  p.  195.  ed.  4to.  language  of  the  antient  Angles,  who 

*  Bartholin,  iii.  2.  p.  651.  It  was  a  settled  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  En- 
constant  old  British  tradition,  that  king  sland.  And  in  thb  dialect,  which  in. 
Arthur  conquered  Irdand,  Gothland  deed  prevailed  in  some  degree  almost 
Denmark,  and  Norway.  See  Galfrid.  over  sll  England,  many  other  poems  are 
Monum.  ix.  11.  Rob.  of  Glouc.  ed.  composed,  mentioned  ukewise  in  Wan- 
Heame,  p.  180.  182.  What  is  said  in  ley's  Catalogue.  [See  the  Preface  to 
the  text  must  have  greatly  facilitated  the  this  edition.— Edit.  1  It  is  the  constant 
Saz(m  and  Danish  conquests  in  England,  doctrine  of  the  Danish  historians,  that 
The  works  of  the  genuine  Ctedmon  are  the  Danes  and  Ansles,  whose  successors 
written  in  the  language  of  the  antient  gave  the  name  to  this  island,  had  the  same 
Ancles,  who  were  nearly  connected  with  oriein. 

the  Jutes.     Hence  thi^t  language  resem-        "  See  Keyder,  AntiquitaL  SeL  8ep- 

bled  the  antient  Danish,  as  appears  from  tentrional.  p.  497.  edit.  1 72a 
passages  of  Casdmon  cited  by  Wanley.        ^  See  Keysler,  ut  supr.  p.  261.  And 

Hence  also  it  happened,  that  the  later  in  Addknd.  ibid.  p.~588. 
Dano-Saxonic  diidect,  in  which  Junius*s        '  See  Keysler,  ibid.  p.  105.  p.  130. 
PoKTiCAL  PAaAPKiiASB  OP  GsKxsis  was        ^  See  Temple's  Essays,  part  4.  pig. 
written,  is  likewise  so  very  similar  to  the 
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The  fictions  of  Odin  and  of  his  Scandinavians,  must  have 
taken  still  deeper  root  in  the  British  islands,  at  least  in  En- 
gland, firom  the  Saxon  and  Danish  invasions. 

That  the  tales  of  the  Scandinavian  scalds  flourished  among 

946.     See  also  instanoet  of  oonformi^  numentB  are  found  in  Penia  near  Tanris. 

between  English  and  Gothic  tupereti-  [Seethe  "Voyages deChardin,'* p. 377. 

tionsinBartholina8,L.iLcap.S.p.262.  ed.  16S6.  ISmo.     ItisasConiabin^that 

966.     It  may  be  urged,  that  these  super-  alter  the  most  evident  proofs  ofthaae 

stitiona   mi^t  be  introduced   by  the  stone  monuments  bang  the  production 

Danes;  of  whom  I  shall  speak  below,  of  our  northern  ancestors,  writers  will 

But  this  brings  us  to  just  the  same  p(unt.  persist  without  any  authority  whatever 

The  learned  Hickes  was  of  opinion,  from  m  calling  them  DruidicaL^Douca.  ]  [It 

a  multitude  of  instances,  that  our  trial  is  alac^  "  astonishincr,**  that  with  such 

by  a  jury  of  Twelve,  was  an  early  Scan-  *'  evident  prooft  '*  of  their  ciistence  in 

^finavian  institution,  and  that  it  was  almost  every  part  of  Europe  and  Asia, 

brought   from    thence  into   England,  they   should   be  exclusively   assijmed 

Tet  he  supposes,  at  a  period  later  than  either  to  '*  our  northern  ancestors/^  or 

is  neoeasary,  the  Norman  invasion.  See  their  Celtic  antagonists.      The  occur* 

Wootton's  Conspectus  of  Hickes's  The-  renoe  of  such  monuments  in  Cornwall, 

saur.  pag.  46.  Lond.  1 706.  And  Hickes.  where  the  Saxons  only  obtained  a  footing 

Ihesaiir.    DissertaL    EjHstoL    voL    L  at  a  very  late  period,  and  in  those  parts 

p.  38.  seq.     The  number  twxlvk  was  of  Ireland  which  were  frequented  by 

sacred  among  the  Septentrional  tribes,  neither  Saxonsnor  Scandinavians,  clearly 

Odin's  Judges  are  twxlvx,  and  have  forbids  the  assumption  of  their  Teutonic 

TWSLVB  seats  in  Gladheim.  Enn.  Ibl,  origin;  while  their  name  (Thing-etadar)^ 

fidb.  viL     Tlie  God  of  the  Edda  has  and  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  ap- 

rwxLvx  names,  ibid.  &b.  L  An  Aristo-  plied  in  the  North  of  Europe,  may  re- 

cracy  of  twilvb  is  a  well  known  antient  ceive  an  illustration  from  the  page  of 

cstablishmentin the  North.  IntfaelMa-  Homer: 

k^gne  between  Hervor  and  Angantyr,  .r^,^,  »  j-_  *_;,  i-dU---.  j  Yk  <UMmr 
thelatterpiomisestogive  HervorTwaLvs  5?^?*.  f -*«*  rr^T^J:  f  V^' 
XKirsDXATBs.  [He  givcs  her  that  whicb  *  ivVwJiS  ktm 
IS  to  be  the  death  of  twelve  men-4he  ^  *^^*  ^^' 
swardTlrfing.— Edit.]  Hervarar-Saga,  These  << sacred  circles*'  in  the  North 
apud  OL  VereL  cap.  viL  p.  91.  Ae  were  not  only  used  as  places  of  public 
Dniidical  circular  monuments  of  sepa^  assembly,  but  were  the  scenes  of  all  ju- 
nta stonea  erect,  are  more  frequently  of  didal  proceedingp.  From  a  passage  in 
the  number  twzlvx,  than  of  any  other  the  67th  chapter  of  Egills-Saga,  there 
number.  See  Borlase,  Aktiquit.  Comw.  is  reason  to  believe,  that  they  were  also 
B.iiL  cb.  viL  edit.  1769.  fol.  And  noade  the  theatres  ofthe"  trial  by  battle." 
Toland,  Hist.  Druid,  p.  89.  158.  160.  Hie  Irish  antiquaries  consider  them  to 
See  also  Martin's  Hebrid.  p.  9.  In  have  been  places  of  public  worship. 
ZSealand  and  Sweden,  many  antient  tix^  *'  Magh-Adhair,  a  pkun  of  adoration, 
cular  monuments,  consisting  each  of  where  an  open  temple  consisting  of  a 
twelve  rude  stones,  sdll  remain,  which  circle  of  tall  straight  stone  pillarB  with  a 
were  the  places  of  judicature.  My  late  very  large  flat  stone  called  Crom-leac, 
very  learned,  ingenious,  and  respected  serving  for  an  altar,  constructed  by  the 
friend,  doctor  Borlase,  pointed  out  to  Druids  and  similar  to  that  in  Exodus 

menxmuinentBofthesamesortinCom-    xxiv.  ''AndMoses builded  an  altar 

walL  Compare  Keysler,  p.  93.     And  under  the  hill,  and  twelve  pillars,  ac- 

it  will  illustrate  remarks  already  made,  cording  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  IsraeL" 

and  the  principles  insinuated  in  this  O'Brien    in    voc— Edit.]      Geoflfhy 

1,  to  observe,  that  these  mo-  of  Monmouth  aflbrds  instances  in  his 
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the  Saxons,  who  succeeded  to  the  Britons,  and  became  pos- 
sessors of  England  in  the  sixth  century,  may  be  justly  pre- 
sumed '•  The  Saxons  were  originally  seated  in  the  Cimbric 
Chersonese,  or  those  territories  which  have  been  since  called 
Jutland,  Angelen,  and  Holstein;  and  were  fond  of  tracing  the 
descent  of  their  princes  &om  Odin  •.  They  were  therefore  a 
part  of  the  Scandinavian  tribes.  They  imported  with  them 
into  England  the  old  Runic  language  and  letters.  This  ap- 
pears from  inscriptions  on  coins  ^,  stones  ^  and.  other  monu* 
ments;  and  from  some  of  their  manuscripts^.  It  is  well  known 
that  Ruxiic  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  Cumberland 
and  Scotland :  and  that  there  is  even  extant  a<x>in  of  king  Qffi^ 
with  a  Rimic  legend  %  But  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to 
Christianity,  which  happened  before  the  seventh  century,  entirely 
banished  the  common  use  of  those  characters  ^,  which  were 
esteemed  unhallowed  and  necromantic ;  and  with  their  antient 
superstitions,  which  yet  prevailed  for  some  time  in  the  popular 

British  Histoiy.     Hie  knights  sent  into  Anglo-Suedco-lAtin.  Pk-sf.  pag.  21. 

Wales  by  Fitdiammon,  in  1091,  were  ^  See  Hickes's  Hiessur*   BArnns- 

TwsLTE.   Powel,  p.  1S4.  sub  anno.    See  kium  BRmEKiRXiNSX.   Par.  iii.  p.  4» 

also  an  instance  in  -  Da  Carell,  Anglo-  Tab.ii.  Saxum  Rxtxllbksx  <qmd  Seotw. 

Norman  Antiq.  p.  9.  It  is  probable  that  Ibid.  Tab.  iv.  pa^5.-7Cft¥V  Lahdea 

Charlemagne  formed  his  twklte  Pxeas  i^nui  BeaucasUe,  Wanley  Catal.  HSS. 

on  this  principle.    From  Whom  Spenser  Angk>*Sax.  pag.  84S.  ad  calc  Hickes. 

evidently  took  his  Twkltx  Knights.  lliesaur.    Aknvlus  Auasna.    Drake's 

[In '  the  poem   of  Beowulf   <  twolf  Yozk,  Append,  p.  l62.  Tab.   N.  2S» 

wintra  tid/  the  time  of  twelve  winters^  And  Gonlon's  Itin.  Scptentr.  p.  168. 

is  evidently  a  mere  epic  form  of  expres-  '  See  Hickes's  Thesaur.  Far.  i.  page 

sion  to  denote  an  inde6mte  period.     It  135.  136.  148.  Fhur.  iii.  Tab.  1.  ^  3:  4. 

h  like  tiie  forty  days  of  the  Hebrewa,  5.  6.    It  may  be  coniecturad,  that  these 

the  Irniftm^  of  the  Iliad,  tbeetevenof  Piers  characten  were  introduced  by  the  Danea. 

Plowman.  This  number  therefore  ought  It  is  certain  €taA  they  never  grewimo 

not  to  be  interpreted  too  literally,  un-  common  use.  They  were  at  least  iaooa- 

less  supported  by  the  context^Enn.]  venient,  to  consisting  of  capitals.     We 

*  <'  £x  vetustioribus  poetis  Cimbro-  have  bo  remains  of  &aon  writiag  wo  old 
rum,  nempe  Scaldis  et  Tlieotiscie  gentis  as  the  sixth  century.  Nor  are  then  any 
versificatoribus,  plane  multa,  ut  "par  est  of  the  seventh,  except  a  vtiy  fear  diaxten. 
credere,  sumpsere."  Hickes.  Tliesaur.  i.  TfiibL  BodL  NE.  D.  11.  19.  ae^.]  Sea 
p.  101.  See  p.  117.  Hic^es's  Thesaur.  Par.  i.  page  169.  Sea 

*  1^  GibM>n's  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  12.  also  Chakta  OMLaMta  aA  MOHAina- 
seq.     Historians     mention    Wonxv's  aiviinxBxauaira.  Tab.L  Casley'sCat. 
Bxo&TB,  i.  e.  Woden*s  hill,  in  Wilt-  BibL  R^.     In  the  British  Museimu 
4^ire.  6e^  MOton,  Hist.'  £n^.  An.  588.  «  See  Abc&box.  voL  ii.  p.  181.  A.D. 

^  See  Sir  A.  Fountaine's  Pref.  Saxon    1773.  4to. 
Motley.  Or  PA.  Rxx.  Sc.  Boraftn  Mo-        f  But  see  Hickes,  lil»  siipr.  i.  p.  140. 
nxTAmus,  &c.  See  also  Serenii  Diction. 
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beUe(  abolished  in  some  measure  their  native  and  original  vein 
of  poetic  fiibling^.  They  suddenly  became  a  mild  and  polished 
people^  addicted  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  exercise  of  devo- 
tion ;  and  the  poems  they  have*  left  us  are  chiefly  moral  rhap- 
sodies, scriptural  histories  or  religious  invocations  ^  Yet  even 
in  these  pieces  they  have  frequent  aUnsions  to  the  old  scaldic 
&bles  and  heroes.  Thu%  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  poem  on  Judithy 
Holofemes  is  called  Balder,  or  leader  and  prince  of  warriors* 
And  in  a  poetlical  paraphrase  on  Genesis,  Abimelecb  has  the 
same  appdladon  K  This  Balder  was  a  fiunous  chieftain  of  the 
Asiatic  Gbths,  the  son  of  Odin,  and  8iq[>posed  to  inhabit  a  mag* 
nificent  ball  in  the  fiiture  place  of  rewards*  The  same  Anglo* 
Saxon  paraphiasty  in  his  prosopopoeia  of  Satan  addressing  his 
companions  plunged  in  the  infernal  abyss,  adopts  many  images 
and  expressions  used  in  the  very  sublime  description  of  tlie 
Eddie  hell  ^ :  Henry  of  Huntingdon'  complains  of  certain  ex* 
tra$ieous  words  WiA.  unoomnum[fgures  of  speech,  in  a  Saxon  ode 
on  a  victo]^  of  king  Athelstan.  Hiese .  were  all  scaldic  ex- 
pressions or  allusions*  But  I  will  give  a  literal  flnglish  trans- 
lation of  this  poem,  which  cannot  be  well  understood  without 
prraoising  its  occasion.     In  the  year  988,  Anlaff  *,  a  pagan 

*  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  an  lated  below.  See  Sect.  i.  p.  2,  See  also 
jngenloiisftieiid,  that  Got  and  Sir  BinriSt  the  descripticm  of  the  dty  Of  Durham, 
the  first  of  which  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hickes,  p.  179.  It  haa  nothing  of  the 
AtiielsteD,  and  the  latter,  as  some  Aip-  wild  strain  of  poetry.  Hie  samts  and 
pose,  in  that  of  Edgar^  both  christian  relics  of  Duifaam  church  seem  to  ha^e 
champions  against  the  pagan  Danes,  were  struck  the  poet  most,  in  describing  that 
originldly  siSnects  of  the  genuine  Saxon  city.  I  cannot  discern  the  supposed  sub* 
bards.  But  I  rather  think,  they  b^fan  limity  of  those  mysterious  dithyrambics, 
to  be  celebrated  in  or  after  ^e  crusaoes;  whi<^  dose  the  Saxon  Mknologz,  or 
ibe  natore  of  which  expeditloiis  dictated  poetic  calendar,  written  about  the  tenth 
to  the  romance-writers,  and  brought  into  century,  printed  by  Hickes,  Gramm. 
▼otfoe,  stories  of  christians  fitting  with  'Anglo-Sax.  p.  207.  They  seem  to  be 
innddl  heroes.  The  cause  was  the  same,  prophecies  and  proverbs ;  or  father, 
and  the  cireumstances  partly  parallel;  splendid  fragments  from  difiTerentpoems, 
and  fhia  bdng  once  the  fadiion,'  they  thrown  tocher  without  connection, 
consulted  their  own  histories  for  heroes,  '  Se»  Hickes.  Thesaur.  L  p.  10.  Who 
and  coEobats  were  fdgned  with  Danish  adds  many  more  instances. 

maaatt^  as  well  as  with  the  Sflonacen..  See  ^  Fab.  zlix.     See  Hickes,  ubi  supr* 

inlr.  SxcT.  iiL  p.  145.  146.  147.   There  p.  116. 

is  the  story  of  Bens  in  British,  Tstom  '  Who  has  greatly  misrepresented  the 

Bo0v  o  Hamtux.  Lfauyd's  Ardu  Brit,  sense  by  a  bad  Latin  translation.    Hist 

p.  364.  lib.  ▼.  p.  203. 

*  Except  an  ode  on  Athslstafi,  trans-  *  [See  Mr.  Turner's  History  of  the 
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king  of  the  Hybernians  and  the  adjacent  isles,  invited  by  Con- 
stantine  king  of  the  Scots,  entered  the  river  Abi  or  Humber 
with  a  strong  fle^t  Our  Saxon  king  Athelstan,  and  his  brother 
Eadmund  Clito  [setheling],  met  them  with  a  numerous  army, 
near  a  place  called  Brunenburgh;  and  after  a  most  obstinate  and 
bloody  resistance,  drove  them  back  to  their  ships.  The  batde 
lasted  from  day-break  till  the  evening.  On  the  side  of  Aniaff 
were  slain  five  petty  kings,  and  seven  diie&  or  generals.  ^*  Kii^ 
Adelstan,  the  glory  of  leaders,  the  giver  of  gold  chains  to  his 
nobles,  and  his  brother  Eadmund,  both  shining  with  the  bright- 
ness of  a  long  train  of  ancestors,  struck  [the  adversary]  in  war; 
at  Brunenburgh,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  they  dove  the 
wall  of  shields.  The  high  banners  felL  The  earls  of  the  de- 
parted Ekiward  fell ;  for  it  was  bom  within  them,  even  firom  the 
loins  of  their  kindred,  to  defend-  the  treasures  and  the  houses 
of  their  country,  and  their  gifts,  against  the  hatred  of  strangers. 
The  nation  of  the  Scots,  and  the  &tal  inhabitants  of  ships,  felL 
The  hills  resounded, .  and  the  armed  men  were  covered  with 
sweat  From  the  time  the  sun,  the  king  of  stars,  the  torch  of 
the  eternal  one,  rose  cheariul  above  the  hills,  till  he  returned 
to  his  habitation.  There  lay  many  of  the  northern  men,  pierced 
with  lances;  they  lay  wounded,  with  their  shields  pierced 
through :  and  also  the  Scots,  the  hateful  harvest  of  batde.  The 
chosen  bands  of  the  West-Saxons,  going  out  to  battle,  pressed 
on  the  steps  of  the  detested  nations,  and  slew  their  flying  rear 
with  sharp  and  bloody  swords.  The  soft  effeminate  men  jrield- 
ed  up  their  spears.  The  Mercians  did  not  fear  or  fly  the  rough 
game  of  the  hand.  There  was  no  safely  to  them,  who  sought 
the  land  with  Aniaff  in  the  bosom  of  the  ship,  to  die  in  fight 
Five  youthful  kings  fell  in  the  place  of  fight,  slain  with  swords; 
and  seven  captains  of  Anlafi^  with  the  innumerable  army  of 
Scottish  mariners :  there  the  lord  of  the  Normans  [Northem- 
.men]  was  chased:  and  their  army,  now  made  small,  was  driven 

.  Anglo  Saxons,  wcii  u  p.  343.     AnW,  bishop  of  Toik,  who  united  with  Ani«f 

whom  Athelstan  had  expelled  from  the  in  his  second  attempt  to  reoorer  his  ii^ 

kingdom  of  Noith-hurobria,  was  in  all  hciitance,    would  haidly  have  Iboght 

probability  a  Christian.    Wulstan  arch-  under  a  I^gan  banner.— Enn.] 
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to  the  prow  of  the  ship.  The  ship  sounded  with  the  waves ; 
and  the  king,  marching  into  the  yellow  sea,  escaped  alive.  And 
so  it  was,  the  wise  northern  king  Constantine,  a  veteran  chiei^ 
returning  by  flight  to  his  own  army,  bowed  down  in  the  camp, 
left  his  own  son  worn  out  with  wounds  in  the  place  of  slaugh- 
ter; in  vain  did  he  lament  his  earls,  in  vain  his  lost  friends. 
Nor  less  did  Anla£P,  the  yellow-haired  leader,  the  battle-ax  of 
slaughter,  a  youth  in  war,  but  an  old  man  in  understanding 
boast  himself  a  conqueror  in  fight,  when  the  darts  flew  against 
Edward's  earls,  and  their  banners  met  Then  those  northern 
scddiers,  covered  with  shame,  the  siad  refuse  of  darts  in  the  re- 
sounding whirlpool  of  Humber,  departed  in  their  ships  with 
rudders,  to  seek  through  the  deep  the  Irish  city  and  their  own 
laud.  While  both  the  brothers,  the  king  and  Clito,  lamenting 
even  their  own  victory,  together  returned  home;  leaving  be- 
hind them  the  flesh-devouring  raven,  the  dark-blue  toad  greedy 
of  slaughter,  the  black  crow  with  homy  bill,  and  the  hoarse 
toad,  the  eagle  a  companion  of  battles,  with  the  devouring  kite^ 
and  that  brindled  savage  beast  the  wolf  of  the  wood,  to  be  glut- 
ted with  the  white  food  of  the  slain.  Never  was  so  great  a 
slaughter  in  this  island,  since  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  the  fierce 
beginners  of  war,  coming  hither  from  the  east,  and  seeking 
Britain  through  the  wide  sea,  overcame  the  Britons  excelling 
in  honour,  and  gained  possession  of  their  land''." 

This  piece,  and  many  other  Saxon  odes  and  songs  now  re- 
maining, are  written  in  a  metre  much  resembling  that  of  the 
scaldic  dialogue  at  the  tomb  of  Angantyr*,  which  has  been 
beautifully  translated  into  English,  ui  the  true  spirit  of  the  ori- 
ginal, and  in  a  genuine  straui  of  poetry,  by  Gray.  The  extem- 
poraneous efiusions  of  the  glowing  bard  seem  naturally  to  have 

"  The  origina]  wis  fint  printed  by  Latin  of  Gibson,  and  of  course  shares 

-  Wheloc  in  the  Saxon  CSironicle,  p.  555.  the  faults  of  its  original.— £j>it^] 

Cant.  1644k  See  Hickes.  Thes.  Prsfat.  '  *  [The  inyocation  of  Herror  at  the 

p.  xiv.    And  ibid.  Gramm.  Anglo-Saz.  tomb  of  her  father  Anmn^  was  trsns- 

p.  181.  latedin  prose  by  Dr.  Hickes.     It  was 

[At  the  dose  of  this  Dissertation  the  republished  wi&  emendations  by  Dr. 

realAer  wiU  find  the  original  ode  and  a  Percy  in  1763,  and  has  since  been  closely 

neariy  literal  version  or  it.    The  trans-  and  paraphrastically  versified  by  Mr. 

lation  in  the  text  was  made  from  the  Mathiasand  Miss  Seward.— Fakk.] 
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fidlen  into  this  measure^  and  it  was  probably  more  easLj  suited 
to  the  voice  or  harp.  Their  versification  far  the  most  part 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  Runic  poetry. 

As  literature^  the  certain  attendant,  as  it  is  the  pai^nt,  of 
true  religion  and  civility,  gained  ground  among  the  Saxons^ 
poetry  no  longer  remamed  a  sepaiBtB  science,  and  the  profes- 
sion of  bard  seems  gradually  to  have  declined  among  them :  I 
mean  the  bard  under  those  approfuiflted  characteristics,  and 
that  peculiar  appointment,  whidihe  sustained  among  the  Scasr 
dinavian  pagans.  Yet  their  national  love  of  vense  and  music  still 
so  strongly  predominated,  that  in  the  place  of  their  old  scaldeis 
a  new  rank  of  poets  arose,  called  Gleemek  or  Harpers  '^.  These 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  order  of  English  Minstrels,  who 
flourished  till  the  sixteenth  century. 

A9d  here  I  stop  to  point  out  one  of  the  principal  reasons^ 
why  the  Scandinavian  bards  have  transmitted  to  modem  times 
so  much  more  of  thdj*  native  poetry,  than  the  rest  of  their 
southern  neighboiu^  It  is  true,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden^ 
Denmark,  and  Norway, — ^whether  or  no  firom  their  Asiatic  oriy- 
gin,  fi'om  thdr  poverty  which  compelled  them  to  seek  tlieir  fon- 
tunes  at  foreign  courts  by  the  exercise  of  a  popular  art,  from 
the  success  of  their  bards,  the  nature  of  their  rqniblican  go- 
vernment, or  their  habits  of  unsetded  life, — ^were  more  given  to 
verse  than  any  other  Gothic,  or  even  Celtic,  tribe.  But  this 
is  not  all :  they  remained  pagans,  and  retained  tiieir  original 
manners,  much  longer  than  any  of  tiieir  Gothic  kindred.  They 
were  not  completely  converted  to  Christianity  till  the  tenth  cen»- 
tury  <^.     Hence,  under  the  concurrence  however  of  some  of  the 

'  Glxzhan  answers  to  the  Latin  Jo-  year  680,  that  female  harpers  were  noC 

evLAToa*     Fatry«n  speaking  of  Blage-  then  unoonmion.     It  b  deoreed  that  no 

bride,  an  antient  British  king,  famous  bishop,  or  any  ecclesiastic,  shaU  keep  or 

fbr  his  skill  in  poetry  and  music,  calls  have  caUAajayka,  and  it  is  added  qvjb- 

him  **  a  conynffe  musicyan,  called  of  the  .cuhqvs  SnaBoviACA ;  nor  pennit  pisya 

Britons  ood  or  Glxkmkv."    Cbboit.  f.  or  sports,  Lirnoe  til  jooos,  undoiditcdlj 

zzziL  ed.  15SS.     This,  jFabyan  tiaiia-  mimiad  iwid    cesticidatoiy  jeotMrlaufe- 

lated  from  Greofirey  of  Monmouth's  ao-  ments,  to  be  exhibited  in  his  pr^aeDoc 

count  ofthe  same  British  kinffy'^tttssos  'Mabncsb.  Gcft.  Fondt  Ub»  iit  p.  S6S. 

jocuuiToauM  videretur."    Hist  Brit  edit.  vet.  And  GoncU.  Spefanan.  UnuK 

lib.  i.  cap.  S2.  Itappcarsframtfaeinjimo-  p.  159.  edit.  1639*  fol. 
tio^  given  «o  the  British  church  in  the        *  Sec  Jliiihop  Lloyd's  Hist  Aocottntof 
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causes  just  mentioned,  their  scaldic  profisssim  acquired  greater 
degrees  of  strength  and  of  maturity;  and  from  an  uninterrupted 
possession  through  many  ages  of  the  moist  romantic  religious 
superstitions,  and  the  preservation  of  those  rough  m^nerd 
which  are  so  &vourable  to  the  poetical  spirit,  was  enabled  to 
produce,  not  only  more  genuine,  but  more  numerous,  compo^ 
sitions.  True  rdigion  would  have  checked  the  impetuosity  of 
^eir  passions,  suppressed  their  wild  exertions  of  fancy,  and  ba^ 
nished  that  striking  train  of  imagery,  which  their  poetry  de^ 
rived  from  a  barbarous  theology.  This  circumstance  also  sug- 
gests to  our  consideration,  those  superior  advantages  and  op- 
portunities arising  from  leisure  and  length  of  time,  which  they 
enjoyed  above  others,  of  circulating  their  poeti^  &r  and  wide^ 
of  giving  a  general  currency  to  their  mode  of  fabling,  of  ren- 
dering their  skill  in  versification  more  universally  and  &mi* 
liarly  known,  and  a  more  conspicuoqs  and  popular  object  of 
admiradon  or  imitation  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  Hence 
too  it  has  happened,  that  modem  times  have  not  only  attained 
much  fuller  information  concerning  their  historical  transac- 
tions, but  are  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of 
their  character. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  Danish  invasions  produced  a  con* 
siderable  alteration  in  thie  manners  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ances- 
tors. Although  their  connections  with  Elngland  were  transient 
and  interrupted,  and  on  the  whole  scarcely  lasted  two  hun- 
dred years,  yet  many  of  tlie  Danish  customs  began  to  prevail 
among  the  inhabitants,  which  seem  to  have  given  a  new  turn 
to  (}ieir  temper  and  genius.  The  Danish  feshion  of  excessive 
drinking,  for  instance,  a  vice  almost  natural  to  the  northern 
nations,  became  so  general  among  the  Aiiglo-Saxons,  that  it 
was  fofmd  tiiecessary  to  restrain  so  pernicious  and  contagious  a 
pr^tice  by  a  particular  statute  p.  Hence  it  seems  likely,  that 
so  popular  an  entertainment  as  their  poetry  gained  ground;  es- 

Chardi  Oovemmcnt  in  Gnst  BriUun,    p.  104.  ^  See  Lambarde*s  Ar- 

&c   chapw  i.  §.  11.  4to.  Lond^  1684.    chaionom.     And  Bartholin.,  ii.  c.  xu. 
And  Crymog.  Amgrim,  L.  i.  €ap.  10.    p.  548. 
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pecially  if  we  consider,  that  in  their  expeditions  against  Eng- 
land they  were  of  course  attended  by  many  northern  scalds,  who 
constantly  made  a  part  of  their  military  retinue,  and  whose  lan- 
guage was  understood  by  the  Saxons.  Rogwald,  lord  of  the  Or- 
cades,  who  was  also  himself  a  poet,  going  on  an  expedition  into 
Palestine,  carried  with  him  two  Islandic  bards  ^.  The  noble  ode, 
called  in  the  northern  chronicles  the  Elogium  of  Hacon  %  king 
pf  Norway,  was  composed,  on  a  battle  in  which  that  prince  with 
eight  of  his  brothers  fell,  by  the  scald  Eyvynd ;  who  for  his  su- 
perior skill  in  poetry  was  called  the  Caoss  of  Poets,  [Eyyindr 

^  OL  Wonn.  Lit  Run*  p.  195.  edit  besprinkled   and   running  down  with 

1696.  blood.     At  the  sight  of  Odin»  be  cries 

'  In  this  ode  are  these  Teiy  sublime  out,  Ah !  how  severe  and  terrible  does 

Imageries  and  prosopopoeias.  this  god  appear  to  me !  ** 

"  The  goddesses  who  preside  over  bat-  "  The  hero  Bmgo  replies,  Came^  thou 
ties  come,  sent  forth  by  Odin.  Tliey  go  that  wast  the  terror  of  the  bravest  war- 
to  choose  among  the  princes  of  tiieUlu-  riors:  Come  hither,  and  rejoin  thine 
strious  race  of  Yngvon  a  man  who  u  to  eight  brothers :  the  heroes  who  reside 
perish,  and  to  go  to  dwell  in  the  palace  here  shall  live  with  thee  in  peace :  Go, 
of  the  gods.  **  drink  Ale  in  the  circle  of  heroes.** 

**  Gondula  leaned  on  the  end  of  her  «  But  this  valiant  king  ezdaims,  I  will 

lance,  and  thus  bespoke  her  companions,  still  keep  my  arms:  a  warrior  ought 

The  assembly  of  the  fgods  b  going  to  be  carefiilly  to  preserve  his  mail  and  hdcMt; 

increased :  the  gods  invite  l£ux>n,  with  it  is  dangerous  to  be  a  moment  without 

his  numerous  host,  to  enter  the  palace  of  the  spear  in  one's  hand.**— 

Odin.**  "The  wolf  Fenris  shall  burst   his 

«  Thus  spake  these  glorious  nymphs  chains  and  dart  with  rsse  upon  his  ene- 

•f  war :  who  were  seated  on  their  horses,  mies,  before  so  brave  a  king  shall  again 

who  were  covered  with  their  shields  and  appear  upon  earth,'*  &c. 

helmets,  and  appeared  full  of  some  great  Snorron.  Hist  Reg.  Sept  L  p.  1 63. 

thought"  This  ode  was  written  so  eariy  as  the 

'<  Haoon  heard  thdr  discourse.  Why,  year  960.    There  is  a  sreat  variety  and 

said  he,  whyhast  thou  thus  disposed  of  boldness  in  the  transitions.     An  action 

the  battle?  Were  we  not  worthy  tohave  is  carried  on  by  a  set  of  the  most  awelul 

obtained  of  the  gods  a  more  pofect  vie-  ideal  personages,  findy  imagined.    The 

tory  ?    It  is  we,  she  replied,  who  have  godduses  of  battle,  Odin,  his  sons  Her- 

given  it  thee.     It  is  we  who  have  put  mode  and  Brago,  and  the  spectre  of  the 

thine  enemies  to  flight  **  deceased  king,  are  all  introduced,  speak- 

"  Now,  added  she,  letus  push  forward  ing  and  acting  as  in  a  drama.     The  p». 

our  steeds  across  diose  green  worlds,  negyric  is  n<Sbly  conducted,  and  arises 

which  are  the  residence  of  the  gods,  out  of  the  sublimity  of  the  fiction. 

Let  us  go  tell  Odin  that  the  king  is  codif-  [A  somewhat  different  version  of  the 

ing  to  visit  him  in  his  palace,*'  aboveode  isprinted  in  Percy's  Five  Runic 

"  When  Odin  heard  this  news,  hesaid,  pieces.  By  the  wolf  Fenris,  he  obsonres, 

Hermode  and  Bra^  my  sons,  go  to  the  northern  nations  underwood  a  kindof 

meet  the  king :  a  king,  admired  by  all  demon,  or  evil  principle^  at  enmity  vddi 

men  for  his  valour,  approaches  to  our  the  gods,  who  though  at  present  Gained 

hall.  **  up  finom  doing  misoiief,  was  hereafter  to 

.  *<  At  length  king  Hacon  approaches ;  break  loose  and  destroy  the  world.    See 

and  airiving  from  the  battle  is  still  all  £dda.-<-PA&K.] 
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Skalldaspillir*,]  and  fought  in  the  battle  which  he  celebrated. 
Hacon  earl  of  Norway  was  accompanied  by  five  celebrated 
bards  in  the  battle  of  Jomsburgh :  and  we  are  told,  that  each 
of  them  smig  an  ode  to  animate  the  soldiers  before  the  engage- 
ment began  *•  They  appear  to  have  been  regularly  brought 
into  action.  Olave,  a  king  of  Norway,  when  his  army  was  pre- 
pared for  the  onset,  placed  three  scalds  about  him,  and  ex- 
claimed aloud,  ^^  You  shall  not  only  record  in  your  verses  what 
you  have  heard,  but  what  you  have  seen."  They  each  deli- 
vered an  ode  on  the  spot^  These  northern  chie&  appear  to 
have  so  firequently  hazarded  their  lives  with  such  amazing  in- 
trepidity, merely  in  expectation  of  meriting  a  panegyric  from 
their  poets,  the  judges,  and  the  spectators  of  their  gallant  be- 
haviour. That  scalds  were  common  in  the  Danish  armies  when 
they  invaded  England,  appears  from  a  stratagem  of  Alfred ; 
who,  avaOing  himself  of  his  skill  in  oral  poetry  and  playing  on 
the  harp,  entered  the  Danish  camp  habited  in  that  character, 
and  procured  a  hospitable  reception.  This  was  in  the  year  878  ". 
Anlafff  ,  a  Danish  king,  used  the  same  disguise  for  recon- 
noitring the  camp  of  our  Saxon  monarch  Athelstan :  taking 
his  station  near  Athelstan's  pavilion,  he  entertained  the  king 
and  his  chie&  with  his  verses  and  music,  and  was  dismissed 
with  an  honourable  reward^.  As  AnlafTs  dialect  must  have 
discovered  him  to  have  been  a  Dane;  here  is  a  proof,  of  what 
I  shall  bring  more,  that  the  Saxons,  even  in  the  midst  of  mu- 
tual hostilities,  treated  the  Danish  scalds  with  £EiVour  and  re- 
spect.    That  the  Islandic  bards  were  common  in   England 


*  [SkulIdAspillir,  poetarum  alpha,  cui  he  spoke  the  dialect  of  his  pronnce,  or 

omnes  incident  poetae.]  what  Hickes  calls  the  Dano-Saxon.^ 

'  Bartholin,  p.  172.  Eon.] 

^  Olaf.  Sag.  apud  VeieL  ad  Huiy.  *  Malmesb.  iL  6.     I  am  aware,  that 

Sao.  p.  17S.     Butholin.  p.  172.  the  truth  of  both  these  anecdotes  respect- 

"  Ingulph.  Hist  p.  869.  Malmesb.  ii.  ing  Alfred  and  AnlafThas  been  contro- 

c.  4.  p.  43.  yerted.    But  no  sufficient  argument  has 

f  [This  is  the  same  Anlaf  mentioned  yet  been  offered  for  pronouncing  them 

above,  p.  xxxix.    Though  of  Danish  de-  spurious,  or  even  suspicious.  See  an  in- 

scent,  yet  as  his  family  had  possessed  the  genious  Dissertation  in  the  Arcrjbo- 

throne  of  North-humbria  for  more  than  loci  a,  toI.  ii.  p.  lOOt  seq.  A.  D.  1773* 

ooe  generation,  it  is  most  probable  that  4to. 
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during  the  Danish  invfisioiis,  thei^arentnnerons  proofs.  Egii]^ 
a  celebrated  Islandic  poet,  having  muithered  the  son  andmaiiy 
of  the  friends  of  Eric  Blodoxe,  king  of  Denmark  or  Norway, 
then  residing  in  Northumberland,  tfnd  which  he  had  ji|st  copr 
quered,  procured  a  pardpn  by  singing  before  the  king,  at  the 
command  of  his  queen  Gunhilde,  an  extemporaneous  ode^. 
Egjll  complimaits  the  king^  who  probably  was  his  patron, 
wUh  the  appellation  of  the  English  chief  ^^  I  offer  my  freight 
to  the  king.     I  owe  a  poem  for  my  ransom.     I  present  toithe 
English  chief  the  mead  of  Odin  y."   Afterwards  he  calls  dtis 
Danish  conqueror  the  commander  of  the  Scottish  fleet  ^^  The 
commander  of  the  Scottish  fleet  &ttened  the  ravenous  birds; 
The  sister  of  Nera  [Death]  trampled  on  the  foe:  she  trampled 
on  the  evening  food  of  the  eagle."  The  Scots  usually  joined  the 
Danish  or  Norwegian  invaders  in  th^  attempts  on  the  northern 
parts  of  Britaiu  ^ :  and  from  this  circumstance  a  new  argument 
arises,  to  show  the  close  communication  and  alliance  which 
must  have  subsisted  between  Scotland  and  Scandinavia.  Egill, 
although  of  the  enemy's  party*,  was  a  sipgular  favourite  of 
king  Athdstan.    Atbelstan  once  asked  Egill  how  he  escaped 
due. punishment  from  Eric  Blodox^  the  king  of  Northumbeir- 
land,  for  the  very  capital  and  enormous  crime  which  I  have 
just  mentioned.   On  which  Egill  immediately  related  the  whole 
of  thai;  transaction  to  the  Saxon  king,  in  a  sublime  ode  still 
extant^.     On  another  occasion  Athelstan  presented  Egill  with 
two  rings,  and  two  large  cabinets  filled  with  silver;  promising 
at  the  same  time,  to  grant  him  any  gift  or  favour  which  be 
should  choose  to  request     Egill,  struck  with  gratitude,  imme- 
diately composed  a  panegyrical  poem  in  the  Norwegian  lan- 

'  See  Crymogr.  Angrim.  Jon.  lib.  u.  *  fCgill  fought  on  Athelstan's  side^ 

pag.  125.  edit  1609.  and  did  signal  service  in  the  battle  at 

^  See  OL  Wonn.  Lit.  Run.  p.  227.  Brunanburh.-^Enii.] 

195.     All  the  chiefs  of  Eric  were  also  *  Torfaeus  Hist  Oread.  Prsfat  «Rei 

present  at  the  recital  of  this  ode,  which  statim  ordinem  metro  nunc  satis  obscuro 

is  in  a  noble  strain.  exposuit  *'  Torfaeus  adds^  which  is  much 

*  See  the  Saxon  epinidon  in  praise  of  to  our  purpose,  "  neqiiaquam  ita  nana- 

king  Athelstan.  supr.  citat  Hen.  Hun-  tiurus  mon  xktxlugemti. 
ting.  1.  y.  p.  203,  204. 
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goage^  then  common  to  both  nations,  on  the  virtues  of  Athel- 
st&n,  .which  the  latter  as  generously  lequjted  with  two  marcs  of 
pure  gold^.    .Here  is  likewise  another  argument,  that  the 
Saxons  had  no  small  esteem  for  the  scaldic  poetry.  It  is  highly 
reasonable  to  conjecture^  that  our  Danish  king  Canute,  a  po- 
tentate of  most  extensive  jurisdiction,  and  not  only  king  of 
England,  but  of  Denmark, .  Sweden,  and  Norway,  was  not 
without  the  customary  retinue  of  the  northern  courts,  in  which 
the  scalds  held  so  distinguished  and  inyortant  a  station*  Human 
nature,  in  a  savage  stst^  aspires  to  some  species  of  merit,  and 
in  every  stage  of  society  is  alike  susceptible  of  flattery,  when 
addressed  to  the  reigning  passion*    The  sole  object  of  these 
northern  princes  was  military  glory*     It  is  certain  that  Canute 
delighted  in  this  mode  of  entertainment,  which  he  patronized 
and  liberally  rewarded.     It  is  related  in  Knttlinga-Saga,  or 
Canute's  History,  that  he  commanded  the  scald  Loftunga  to 
be  put  to  death,  for  daring  to  comprehend  his  atchievements  in 
too  concise  a  poem;  ^  Nemo,"  said  he,  ^^  ante  te,  ausus  est  de 
me. BRRVEs  CANTILENAS  componere."  A. curious  picture  of  the 
tyrant,  the  patron,  and  the  barbarian,  united !     But  the  bard 
^extorted  a  speedy  pardon,  and  with  much  address,  by  producing 
the  next  day  before  the  king,  at  dinner  an  ode  of  more  than 
thirty  strophes,  for  which  Canute  gave  him  fifty  marcs  of  pu- 
rified silver^.     In  the  mean  time,  the  Danish  language  began 
to  grow  perfectly  familiar  in  England.     It  was  eagerly  learned 
by  the  Saxon  clergy  and  nobility,  from  a  principle  of  ingra- 
tiating themselves  with  Canute:  and  there  are  many  manuscripts 
now  remaining,  by  which  it  will  appear,  that  the  Danish  runes 
were  much  studied  among  our  Saxon  ancestors  under  the  reign 
of  that  monarch  ^. 

The  songs  of  the  Irish  bards  are.  by  some  conceived  to  be 

^  Crymog.  Am.  Jon.  p.  129.  utsupr.  you  not  ashamed  to  do  ^diat  none  but 

^  Bartholin.  Antiquit.  Danic.  lib.  L  yourself  has  dared,  to  write  a  jAort  poem 

eap.  iO.  p.  169,  I70i     See  Knttunoa-  upon  me  ?     Unless  by  to-morrow's  dln- 

Saoa,    ui   CataL    Codd.    MSS.    Bibl.  ner  you  produce  above  thirty  strophes  on 

Holflo.  Hickes.  Thesaur.  [ii.  312^  the  same  subject,  your  head  shall  be  the 

[Canute*sthreat— forhedidnot"com-  penalty.**  Hist,  of  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  L 

mand  the  scald  to  be  put  to  death  "—is  p.  437.  The  result  was  as  Warton  states, 

thus  translated  by  Mr.  Turner:  « Are  -^Enir.]    ^HiGke8,ubisupr.i.l34.136. 
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strongly  .marked  with  (he  traces  of  scaldic  imagination;  and 
these  tracesi  which  wiU  be  reconsidered,  are  beliered  still  to 
survive  among  a  species  of  poetical  historiimsj  whom  thi^y  cflH 
Tale^Teli^ers,  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  original 
Irish  bards^  A  writ^  coequal  deganoe  and  veradty  relates^ 
^<  that  a  gentleman  of  the  north  of  Irdand  has  told  me  of  his 
own  experience^  that  in  his  wolf-huntings  there,  when  he  used 
to  be  abroad  in  the  mountains  three  or  fear  days  togeth^,  and 
laid  yery  ill  a^nights,  so  as  he  could  not  well  sfeep,  th^  woidd 
bring  him  one  of  these  tale-tellers,  that  when  he.  lay  down 
would  begin  a  story  of  a  kikg^  or  a  gyant,  a  dwarf,  and  ti 
BAMOSEL  V  These  are  topics  in  which  the  Runic  poetry  is^d 
to  have  been  greatly  conversant 


*  We  are  informed  by  the  Irish  histo-  oountriesy  in  the  lowwt  ttaticm.  **  F^gU 

Ans,  that  laint  Fatrick^  tdien  he  can-  tivos,.  ba  anot,  otio  addictos,  aciurras  ct 

verted  Ireland  to  the  Christian  faith*  de-  huiusmodi  hominum  genus^  loris  et  fla^ 

'Btroyed  three  hundred  volumea  of  the  gna  cieduato.**   Apud  Hector.  BoeA* 

aongs  of  the  Irish  hards.  Such  was  their  lib,  x.  p.  201.  edit.  1574.    But  Saln^ 

dignity  in  this  country,  that  they  were  aiusTeryjustlyobserresythatfcrBABMM 

permitted  to  wear  a  robe  of  the  same  oo-  we  should  read  Vaboosi  or  VBEo^Syi.  tt 

tour  with  that  of  the  royal  family.  They  Vagabonds. 

were  constantly  summoned  to  a  trienniu        [Such,  said  the  late  ingentoas  Mr. 

'ftstival:  and  the  most  approved  songs  Walkery  was  the  celebrity  of  the  Iriih 

ddivered  at  this  assembly  were  ordered  music,  that  the  Welsh  bards  condeacsnd- 

to  be  preserved  in  the  custody  of  the  ed  to  receive  instructions  in  iheir  inii*« 

king's  historian  or  antiquary.     Many  of  steal  art  from  those  of  Ireland.  Gryfiydd 

thefee  compositions  are  referred  to  by  ap  Conan,  king  of  North- Wales,  about 

Keating,  as  the  foundation  of  his  History  the  time  diat  Stephen  was  king,  of  £iigk< 

of  Ireland.    Ample  estates  were  appro-  land,  determined  to  reform  the  Welsh 

prialed  to  them,  that  they  might  live  in  bards,  and  brpught  over  many   Irish 

a  condition  of  independence  and  ease,  bards  for  that  purpose.    Thia  Gryfl[ydd^ 

TOe  profession  was  hereditary;  but  when  according  to  the  intelligent  Mr.  Owen» 

a  banl  died,'  his  estate  devolved  not  to  vras  a  distinguished  patron  of  the.piwis 

his  eldest  son^  but  to  such  of  his  family  and  musicians  of  his  native  oonntiy,  joid 

88  discovered  the  most  distinguished  ta-  called  several  congresses,  wluarein  Jaws 

lentB  fm  poetry  and  music  £very  prin-  were  established  for  the  better  legvdatioa. 

dpal  bara  retained  thirty  of  inferior  of  poetry  and  music,  as  wdl  aa  of  such 

note,  as  his  attendants ;  and  a  bard  of  as  cultivated  those  sciences,  Tbeae  eon^ 

the  secondary  class  was  followed  by  a  re-  grasses  were  open  to  the  people  of  Wales, 

tinue  of  fifteen.  Tliey  seem  to  have  been  as  weU  as  of  Ireland  and  Scandinavia, 

at  their  height  in  the  year  558.     See  and  professors  from  each  country  aU 

Keating*s  History  of  Ireland,  p.  1S7.  tended:  whence  what  was  found  peculiar 

132.  S70.  S8a  And  Pref.  p.  23.  None  to  one  people,  and  worthy  of  adoption, 

of  their  poems  have  been  translated.  was  received  and  established  in  the  rest 

There  is  an  article  in  the  Laws  of  Ke-  Hist.    Mem.  of  Irish   Bards,  p^  108» 

neth  king  of  Scotland,  promulged  in  the  Cambrian  Biogr.  p.  145.— Park.] 
year850,  which  places  tiiebartU  of  Scot-        '  Sir  W.  I^mple's  Eoayi^  paitiv* 

land,  who  certainly  were  held  in  equal  p.  349. 
esteem  with  those  of  the  neighbouring 
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Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  Welsh  bards*  might  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  Scandinavian  scalds.  I  mean  before 
their  communications  with  Armorica,  mentioned  at  large  above. 
The  prosody  of  the  Welsh  bards  depended  much  on  allitera- 
tion''.  Hence  theyseem  to  have  paid  an  attention  to  thescaldic 
versification. .  The  Islandic  poets  are  said  to  have  carried  aUi- 
teration  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exactness  in  their  earliest  pe- 
riods: whereas  the  Welsh  bards  of  the  sixth  century  used  it 
but  sparingly,  and  in  a  very  imperfect  degree.  In  this  circum- 
stance a  proof  of  imitation,  at  least  of  emulation,  is  implied'. 
There  are  moreover,  strong  instances  of  conformity  between 

*  Hie  iMrdi  of  Britain  were  oriffitiall/  Cambrian,  or  the  Strathduyd  Britons, 

a  ooDstiuxtional  appendage  of  the  druidi-  Among  other  British  institutions  grown 

cal  hierarchy.     In  the  parish  of  liani-  obsolete  among  them^  they  seem  to  hare 

duiintheiJeof  Anglesey,  there  are  still  lost  the  use  of  bards;  at  least  there  are 

to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  arch-druid's  no  memorials  of  any  they  had,  nor  any 

mansion,  which  they  call  Tksb  Drkw,  of  their  sonos  remaining :   nor  do  the 

tiiat  is  the  Druio's  MXMsioy.     Near  it  Welsh  or  Cumbrian  poets  ever  touch 

arenurksof  the  habitations  of  the  sepa-  upon  any  transactions  that  passed  in 

fate  conventnal  societies,  which  were  those  countries,  after  they  were  relin^ 

Boder  his  immediate  orden  and  inspec-  quished  by  the  Romans, 
tion.     Among  these  is  Taia  Bxian,  or.        And  here  we  see  the  reason  why  the 

as  they  call  it  to  this  day,  the  Haxuet  Welsh  bards  flourished  so  much  and  so 

or  THE  ULJUM.  Rowland's  Mona,  p.  83.  long.  But  moreover  the  Welsh,  kept  in 

8S.     But  so  strong  was  the  attachment  awe  as  they  were  by  the  Romans,  lia- 

ef  the  Cdtic  nations,  among  whkh  we  rassed  by  the  3uons,  and  eternally  yst^ 

racbm  Britain,  to  poetry,  that,  amidst  lous  of  tlie  attacks,  the  encroachments, 

aU  the  changes  of  government  and  man-  and  the  neighbourhood  of  aliens,  were 

um^  even  long  after  the  order  of  Druids  on  this  account  attached  to  their  Celtic 

WIS  extinct,  and  the  national  religion  manners :  this  situation,  and  these  cir- 

aliend,  the  bards,  acquiring  a  sort  of  cumstances,  inspired  them  with  a  pride 

dvil  capacity,  and  a  new  establishment,  and  an  obstinacy  for  maintaining  a  na- 

still  oootmued  to  flourish.     And  with  donal  distinction,  and  for  preserving 

npard  to  Britain,  the  bards  flourished  their  antient  usaj^  among  which  the 

most  in  tlMMe  parts  of  it,  which  most  bardic  profession  is  so  eminent. 
stmogly  ntaincd  tlieir  native  Celtic  cha-        *^  See  voL  ii.  p.  148. 
neler.     The  Britons  livine  in  those        >  I  am  however  informed  by  a  vefym- 

cooBCries  that  were  between  me  IVentor  telligent  antiquary  in  British  literature, 

Hmnber  and  the  Thames,  by  fiur  the  that  there  are  manifest  marks  of  allitera- 

portion  of  this  i^nd,  in  the  tion  in  some  druidical  fragments  still  re. 

of  the  Roman  garrisons  and  colo-  maining,  undoubtedly  composed  before 

had  been  so  long  inured  to  the  the  Britons  could  have  possibly  mixed  in 

ma  of  the  Romans,  that  they  pre-  the  smallest  decree  with  any  Gothic  na- 

served  very  little  of  tlio  British ;  and  tion.     Rhyme  is  likewise  round  in  the 

ftom  dm  lotig  and  habitual  intercourse,  British  poetry  M  the  earliest  period,  in 

befete  the  flnh  centiuy,  they  seem  to  those  druidical  triplets  called  Ekoltw 

have  UmI  their  original  language.     We  Milwr,  or  the  Warrior's  Sokg,   in 

cannot  discover  the  slightest  trace,  in  the  which  every  verse  is  closed  with  a  oon- 

poems  of  the  bards,  :he  Lives  of  the  sonant  syllable.     See  a  metrical  Druid 

British  aainta,  or  any  other  antient  mo-  oracle  in  Borlase*8  AntiquiL  Cornwall. 

Bument,  that  they  lield  any  correspon-  B.  iii.  ch.  5.  p.  185.  edit.  17G9. 
dace  frith  the  Welsh,  the  Curnish,  tlie 
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the  manners  of  the  two  nations ;  which,  however,  may  be  ac< 
counted  for  on  general  principles  arising  from  our  compamttve 
observations  on  rude  life.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  mead,  the 
northern  nectar,  Or  favourite  liquor  of  the  Gkiths'*,  who  seeih 
to  have  stamped  it  with  the  character  of  a  poetical  drink,  was 
no  less  celebrated  among  the  Wdsh  K  The  songs  of  both  nar 
ticms  abound  with  its  praises :  and  it  seems  in  both  to  have  been 
alike  the  delight  of  the  warrior  and  the  bard.  Taliesain,  as 
Lhuyd  informs  us,  wrote  a  panegyrical  ode  on  this  inspiring 
beverage  of  the  bee;  or,  as  he  translates  it,  De  Mulso  seu 
Hydromeli^.  In  Hod  Dha's  Wdsh  laws,  translated  by 
Wotton,  we  have,  **In  omni  convivio  in  quo  mulsum  bibitur'." , 
From  which  passage,  it  seems  to  have  been  served  up  only  at 
high  festivals.  By  the  same  constitutions,  at  every  feast  in  ttie 
king^s  castle-hall,  the  prefect  or  marshal  of  the  hall  is  to  receive 
from  the  queen,  by  the  hands  of  the  steward,  a  horn  of  mead. 
It  is  also  ordered,  among  the  privil^es  annexed  to  the  office 
of  prefect  of  the  royal-hall,  that  the  king's  bard  shall  sing  to 
him  as  oilen  as  he  pleases™.  One  of  the  stated  officers  of  the 
king's  houshold  is  Confegtor  Mulsi  :  and  this  officer,  together 
with  the  master  of  the  horse  °,  the  master  of  the  hawks,  the 

^  And  of  the  antieni  Franks.     Gre^  Tombakk.     In  the  Saxon  canons  given 

gory  of  Tours  mentions  a  Frank  drink-  by  kins  Edgar,  about  the  year  9^  it  ia 

mg  this  liquor ;  and  adds,  that  he  ac-  ordered,  that  no  priest  shall  be  a  post,  or 

quired  this  habit  from  the  ia  rbarous  or  exercise  the  mimical  or  histrioilical  art  in 

Frankisfa  nations.  Hist.  Franc  lib.  viii.  a$^  degree,  either  in  public  or  private, 

c.  S3,  p.  404.  ed.  1699.  Paris,  fol.  Can.  58.  Condi.  Spelman,tom.Lp.455. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  264.  edit.  1639.  foL  In  Edgar's  Oration  to 
^  Tanner  Bibl.  p.  706.  Qunstan,  the  Mini,  Minstrels,  are  nid 

*  Leg.  Wall.  L.  i.  cap.  xxiv.  p.  45.  both  to  ting  and  dance^  Ibid.  p.  477. 
"*  Ibid.  L.  i.  cap.  xii.  p.  17.  Much  the  same  injunction  occurs  in  the 
^  Wlien  the  king  makes  a  present  of  Saxon   laws  of  the    NoamuifBaiAV 

a  horse,  this  officer  is  to  receive  a  fee ;  Painvrs,  given  in  968.  Cap.  xli.  ibid. 

but  not  when  the  present  is  made  to  a  p»  498.  ,^ncus  seems  sometimes  to  have 

bishop,  the  master  of  the  hawks,  or  to  signified  Thx  Fool.     As  in  Gregory  of 

the  Mimus.     The  latter  is  exempt,  on  Tours,  speaking  of  the  Mmus  or  Miro 

account  of  the  entertainment  be  afforded,  a  king  of  Gallida :   **  £mt  entm  mimus 

the  court  at  being  presented  witli  a  horse  bxois,  qui  ei  per  vskba  joculaua  La- 

by  the  king :  the  horse  is  to  be  led  out  tttiam  erat  solitus  kxcitakb.  Sed  noa 

of  the  lull  with  cajnstrufn  testicuUs  alH-  cum  adjuvit  idiquis  cachiniius,  neque 

gatuan.   Ibid.    L.  i.  cap.  xvii.  p.  31.  prsstigiis  aitia  sus,**  &c.   Gregor.  Tki- 

Mimus  seems  here  to  be  a  mimic,  or  a  ronens.   Miracul.  S.   Martin,  lifaw  iv. 

gesticulator.      Carpcntier    mentions    a  cap.  vii.  p.  1119«  Opp.  Pari«.  1699.  foL 

*'JocnLATOR  qui  sciebat  tombare,  to  edit.  Ruinart. 
tvmbU,"  Cang.  Lat.   Gloss.  Suppl.  V. 
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fiouth  of  llie  palaee^,  the  royal  bard^^  the  first  musicians  with 
aome  otheiB>  have  ;a  right  to  berseated  in  the  hall.  We  have 
ah'eady  seen»  that  the  Scandinavian  scalds  were  well  known  in 
Irdand ;  and  diere  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prov^  that  the 
Wdsh  bards  were  early  connected  with  the  Irish.  Ev&x  so 
late  as  the  eleve^ith  century^  the  practice  continued  among  the 
Welsh  bard%  of  receiving  instructions  in  the  bardic  profession 
from  Irela^  The  Welsh  bards  were  r^o^med  and  regulated 
by  Gry%th  ap  Conan,  king  of  Wales,  in  the  year  1078.  At 
the  same  time  he  brought  over  with  liim  from  Ireland  many 
Lriab  bards»  for  the  information  and  improvement  of  the  Welsh  *. 

°  HeistowoAflreer  except  ftrmak-  etp»  xix.  pi  3^.     Mention  is  made  of 
ii^  the  kiitf 's  cauldron,  the  iron  bands,  the  bard  who  gains  the  chair  in  th^ 
and  other  mmilure  for  his  castle-gate,  halL  Ibid.  Aa'Pic.  5.     After  a  contest 
and  the  iion-workibr  his  mills.     IiSG«  of  bards  in  the  hall,  the  bard  who  gains 
Wall,  L.  L  cap.  zUv.  p.  67.  the  chair,  is  to  give  the  Judok  op  thk 
'  By  these  constitutions,  given  about  bail,  another  ofl^cer^  a*  horn,  fcofnu 
the  year  940,  the  bard  of  the  Wi^h  b:iMinv(m)  a  ring,  and  the  cushion  of 
kings  is  a  domestic  officer.  The  king  is  to  his  chair.    Ibid.  L.  i.  cap.  xvi.  p.  26. 
aUow  liiflci  a  horse  and  a  woollen  robe ;  When  the  king  rides  out  of  his  castle, 
«Dd  the  queen  a  linen  garment.   iThe.  five  bards  are  to  acoompimy  him.  Ibid, 
prefect  of  the  palace,  or  sovemor  of  the  L.  i.  cfip.  viii.  p.  If.'     jDie  Coniu  Bu" 
castle^  is  privileged  to  sit  next  him  in  haHmun  weef  be  explained  Avon  a  pas* 
the  hjdl,  on  the  three  principal  feast  days,  sage  in  a  peem,  composed  about  the 
tad  to  put  the  harp  into  1&  hand.     On  year  1160,  by  Owain  Cyveiliog  prince 
the  three  feast  diiys  he  is  to  have  (he  of  Powia^  which  he  entitled  Hxiilas, 
steward's  robe  for  a  fee.     He  is  to  at-  from  a  lai^  drinking-horn  so  called, 
tend,  if  the  qneen  desites  a  song  in  her  used  at  feasts  in  his  cvtle-hall.  '<  Pour 
dumber.     An  ox  or  cow  is  to  be  given  out,  o  cup-bearer,  sweet  and  pleasant 
oat  of  the  booty  or  prey  (chiefly  consist-  mead  (the  q)ear  is  red  in  the  time  of 
ing  of  cattle)  tsjken  from  tlie  English  1^  need)  from  the  horns  of  wild  oxen, 
thekiac's  dcunestics :  and  while  Sie  prey  covered  with  gold,  to  the  souls  of  those 
is  dividing,  he  is  to  sing  the  praises  of  dieperted  herpes.**  Evans,  p,  12. 
the  Briti8Xi  KiMoe  or  KuroooM.     If*  By  these  laws  the  kiiig's  harp  is  to  be 
when  the  king*sdomosticsgo  out  to  make  worth  one  hundred  and  twenty  pence : 
depredatioiigf  be  sings  or  pUys  before  but  that  of  a  gentleman,  or  one  npt  a 
them,  he  is  to  receive  the  best  bullock,  vassal,  sixty  pence.     The  King's  che&s- 
When  the  king's  army  is  in  array,  he  is  board  is   valued  at  the  same  price  : 
Co  sing  the  SoQg  of  the  BamsH  Kivos.  and  the  instrupient  fpr  fixing  or  tuning 
When  inverted  with  his  office,  the  king  the  strings  of  the  king's  harp,  at  twenty- 
is  to  give  him  a  hoip,  (other  constitutions  four  pence.    His  drinking-horn,  at  one 
•sya.  chesiT  board,)  and  the  queen  a  ring  pound.  Ibid.  L.  iii.  cap.  yii.  p^  265. 
of  gold :  nor  is  be  to  give  away  the  harp  *!  There  are  two  musicians :  the  Mu- 
OQ  any  account.     When  he  goes  out  of  sicus  fbimakius,  who  pn^bably  was  a 
the  palace  to  sing  with  other  bards,  he  teacher,  and  certainly  a  ^perintendant 
Is  to  receive  a  double  portion  of  tlie  lar*  over  the  rest ;  and  the  H  ALL-MysiciAir. 
onw  or  oratuity.    If  he  ask  a  gift  or  Lsa.  ut  supr.  L.  i.  cap.  xlv.  p.  68. 
uvoor  or  Uie  king,  he  is  to  be  fined  by  "  "  Jus  cathedrae."  Ibid.  L.  i.  cap.  x« 
ringing  an  ode  or  poem :  if  of  a  noble-*  p.  13. 

man  or  chief,  three;  if  jof  a  vassal,  he  is  *  See  Selden,  Drayt.  Poltolb.  S.  ax. 

to  sing  him  to  sleep.  Lxo.  Wall.  L.  i.  pag.  15G.  S.  iv.  pag.  67.  edit.  1613.  fol. 
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Powdl  acqttaints  us,  that  this  priuco  ^^bjrottght  oviSir  wifb  Iilm 
from  Ireland  divers  cunning  musiciaiis  iatd  Wales,  who  devised 
in  a  manner  all  the  instruniental  muskr  thai  is  now  there  used: 
as  ai^)eareth,  as  well  by  the  bookes  written  of  the  same,  as  also 
by  the  naines  of  the  tunes  and  measures  used  among  them  to 
tbisdaie*."  In  Ireland,  to  kill  a  bard  was  highly  criminal: 
and  to  seize  his  estate,  even  for  the  public  .service  and  in  time 
of  national  distress,  was  deemed  an  act  of  sacrilege  ^«  Thus  in 
the  old  Welsh  laws,  whoever  even  slightly  injured  a  bard^  was 
to  be  fined  six  cows  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  pence.  The 
murtherer  of  a  bard  was  to  be  fined  ciae  hundred  and  twenty- 
«ix  cows*.  Nor  must  I  pass  over,  what  reflects  much  light 
on  this  reasoning,  that  the  establishment  of  the  houshold  of 
the  old  Irish  chiefs,  exactly  resembles  that  of  the  Welsh  kings* 
For^  besides  the  bard,  the  musician,  and  the  smith,  they  have 
both  a  physician,  a  huntsman,  and  other  corresponding  ofiicers  '• 
We  must  also  remember,  that  an  intercourse  was  necessarily 
prpduced  between  the  Welsh  and  Scandinavians  from  the  pi* 
latioal  irruptions  of  Uie  latter:  their  scalds»  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  were  respected  and  patroiused  in  the  courts  of  tbf9$e 
princes,  whose  temtories  were  :the. principal  afc|jecl$-  nf  the 
invasions*  Torfaaaidexpresdy 8ffirBi9thjfi o( Uiq Auglor 
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y  Hist,    of.  Cambr*    p. .  191.    edit,  so  hardi  to  spe«k  to  him  except  it  be 

|^S4w  JAv^tciAWbioBdlatiiMeemp^on*' Oa^ 

"  K^4dlig*»  Hi3t.  JreUwdy  peg.  132,  IxyiL  p»  lOQ^     Here  is  9iiot|)er  proof  of 

*  JaWo',  Wall,  ut  supr.  JL.  i.  cap.  xix.  the  correspondenbe  between  the  eastierli 

pa§,-  S5.  «eq«    flee  aha  cap«  xW.  p.  68.  and  nortihcrnic^Mttinis  r  andtfakiatfance 

Wf  find  ^  same  lespect  paid-  to  th^  tnig^t  be  brought  aa  an  argument  of  the 

iMitjiuotbercDnstitmioiis.  **QjotliAK*  barmcios^tftutiODbein^fiittili^fiKMiitlfe 

t^a^tLEMt  ietu    Whoeter  flhaUstfike  a  east*    XiB<^  Afer  momioiis  tlw  JEV^ 

HARPia  who  can  harp  in  a  public  assem'*  curue  of  the.  Cah'ph's  court  at  'Bagdao* 

hljf  flhall  compound  with  him  by  aeem^  abotit  the  f^  9^.  <  Sb  Medw'eiiPUih)*. 

po^on  oifour  Ume$  moir^  than  for  any  Arab*  cap,  iv.«  -Jho^e  jpo^.TfT^  • '° 

o^ier  man  offhe  same  condition."  Legg.  most  repute  among  tbte  ArnBafas,  Who 

Ripuarionim  et  Wesinofuopi.  lilndm^  cwUld  neiK  eB(tfii;ipopnuiiiaons«fef*tsrAo 

broeh.  Cod.  LL.  Antiq.  Wit^goth.  etc  the  CaJJph.    Euseb.    R^naudot.   apud 

A.  D.  613.  Tit.  5.  $  ult.  If'abiic.  BibL  Or.  xiii<  p.  249.1hmtsiil, 


The  oaliph^  and  •tfatr  eastern  pote«^  in  the  GAs/fj^  of  Ixfi^iuf oi^  i|i(Mitioiis 

tMetffaadmeirl^rds:  whom  they  treated  the  Baad  iv  WArriva  being  Jntrodnocd 

Wib  «qp^  respect     Sir  John  Maon-  to  hiU  the  Cfettpb  *sfe^   Ofkod  MmU^ 

ijfdfSf^^  who  .travelled  in  1^40^  says,  that  deviUe  meotion^  laijtfTiif  u#s  as  esta- 

wheii  the  emperor  of  Cathay^  or  great  bUshed  officers  In  the  ccmrt  6r  the  cnir 

l^m  of  Taitary,  is  sffdad  at  diraierjii  ppror  ef  Qatbay. 

high  pomp  with  bis  lords,  **  no  man  is  "  See  Temple,  ubi  supr.  p.  346. 
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Saxon  and  Irish  kings ;  and  it  is  at  least  probable,  that  they 
were  entertained  with  equal  r^prd  by  the  Weldi  princes,  who 
80  frequently  concurred  with  the  Danes  in  distressing  the  En- 
f^lu  It  may  be  added,  that  the  Welsh,  although  living  in  a 
separate  and  <letached  situation,  and  so  strongly  preyudici^  in 
&vonr  of  their  own  usages,  yet  from  neighbourhood,  and  mt^ 
avoidable  communications  of  various  kinds,  might  have  imbibed 
the  ideas  c^the  Scandinavian  bards  from  the  Saxons  and  Danes^ 
after  those  nations  had  occupied  and  overspread  all  the  otiier 
parts  of  our  island. 

Many  pieces  of  the  Scottish  bards  are  still  remaining  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland.     Of  these  a  curious  specimen,  and 
which  considered  in  a  more  extensive  and  general  respect,  is  a 
valuable  mcmument  of  the  poetry  of  a  rude  period,  has  lately 
been  given  to  the  world,  under  the  title  of  the  Works  c^ 
OssjAK.    It  is  indeed  very  remarkable,  that  in  these  poems^ 
the  terrible  graces,  which  so  naturally  characterise,  and  so  ge- 
nerally ccHistitute,  die  early  poetry  of  a  barbarous  peopI% 
should  so  frequently  give  place  to  a  gender  set  of  manners,  to 
the  social  sctisibflities  of  pdished  life^  and  a  more  civilidbdnnd 
dtgBo^t  species  of  imagination.  Nor  is  this  circnmstanqe,  whieh 
disarranges  all  our  established  ideas  concerning  the  savage 
stages  of  society,  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  unless  we  suppose, 
that  the  Celtic  tribes,  who  were  so  strongly  addicted  to  po^cal 
composition,  and  who  made  it  so  much  their  study  from  the 
earliest  times,  might  by  degrees  have  attained  a  higher  vein  of 
poetical  refinement,  than  could  at  first  sight  or  on  commcin 
principles  be  expected  among  nations,  whom  we  are  aceustomed 
to  call  barbarous;  that  some  few  instances  of  an  elevated  strain 
ct  friendship^  of  love,  and  other  sentimental  feelings,  existing 
in  such  nations,  might  lay  the  foundadon  for  introducing  a  set 
of  m9nDC9!£  among  the  bards,  more  refined  and  exalte4  than 
the  real  nmnners  of  die  country:  and  that  panegyrics  on 
those  virtues,  transmitted  with  improvements  from  bard  to  ban)* 
must  at  length  have  formed  characters  of  ideal  excellence,  whidi 
might  propagate  among  the  people  real  manners  bordering  on 
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ihe  poetical*  These  poems,  however,  iiotwithstanding  the  dil^ 
feretice  betweoi  the  Gothic  and  the  Celtic  rituals,  contain  many 
visible  vestiges  of  Scandinaviah  superstition.  The  allusions  in 
the  songs  of  Ossian  to  spirits,  who  preside  over  the  different 
parts  and  direct  the  various  operations  of  nature^  who  send 
stdrms  over  the  deep,  and  rejoice  in  the  shrieks  of  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner,  who  call  down  lightning  to  blast  the  forest 
or  cleave  the  rock,  and  diiiuse  irresistible  pestilence  among  the 
peofJe,  beautifully  ccmducted  indeed,  and  heightened,  under 
the  skilful  hand  of  a  master  bard,  entirely  correspond  with  the 
Runic  system,  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  its  poetry.  One  fiction 
in  particular,  the  most  extravagant  in  all  Ossian*s  poems,  is 
founded  on  an  essential  article  of  die  Runic  belief.  It  is  where 
Fingal  fights  with  the  spirit  of  Loda.  Nothing  could  aggran- 
di^  Finn's  heroism  more  highly  than  this  marvellous  encoun- 
ter. It  was  esteemied  among  the  antient  Danes  the  most  dar- 
ing act  of  courage  to  engage  with  a  ghost  ^.  Had  Ossian  found 
it  convenient  to  have  introduced  religion  into  his  compositicms  ', 

y  Partholio.  Be  Cofitempeu  Moitis  treasure,  where  it  had  been  laid  up  from 

apud  Dan.  L.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  258.  And  ibid,  old  times,  "being  the  worknumahip  of 

p.  260.     Hiereare  many  other  marks  Galan,  the  most  excellent  of  all  sword- 

of  Gothic  customs  And  supei^titions  in  smiths."  Hoved.  f.  444.  ii.  Skct.  5a 

Ossian.     T^e  fashion  of  marking  the  The  mere  mechanic,  who  is  only  men- 

sepolchteB  of  their  chSefis  with  circles  of  tioned  as  a  skilful  artist  in  h^MUacy,  be- 

stones,  corcesponds  with  what   Olaus  comes  a  magician  or  a  preternatural 

Wormius  relates  of  the  Danes.  Monnm.  behig  in  romance. 
Danio.  Hafn.  1634.  p.  SB.     See  also        ["Aie  fword-snnth  here  recorded,  is 

Ol.  Ma^  Hist.  xvi.  2.     In  the  Hxa-  the  hero  of  the   Volu'ndar-quitha   in 

▼ARAR  Saga»  (he  sword  of  Suarfiilama  Scemund's  Edda.    He  is  called  Weiand 

is  foiged  by  Uie  dwarfs,  and  called  Tirf-  in  the  poem  of  Beowulf;  Welond  by 

ing.  llickes,  vol.  i.  p.  193.  So  FTngal*s  king  Alfred  in  bis  translation  of  Boe^ 

i^ord  was  ntede  by  an  enthanter,  und  thius ;  and  Guiehuidns  by  6eofii«y  of 

KCes  called  the  son  of  Luno,     And»  Monmouth.     Mr.  Ellis  affirms  that  ^e 

^hat  is  mare>  this  I*uno  was  the  Vulcan  is  also-  spoken  of  in  the  Minstrelsy  of 

of  the  nortfiy  lived  in  Juteland,  and  the  Scottish  Border,     This  has  escaiied 

made  complete  suits  of  armour  for  many  me ;  but  it  is  to  this  circumstance,  per- 

of  the  Scandinavian  heroes.  See  Tkmora,  baps,  Uuit  we  are  indebted  for  the  mtro- 

Bf  vii.  p.  15d.     OssiAK,  vol.  ii.  edit,  ductlonof  his  name  in  the  novel  of  Ke- 

1765.     Hence  the  bards  of  both  coun-  nil worth.-^ Edit.] 
tries  made  him  a  deidMratcd  enchaitter.        *  This  perplexing  and  extraerdinaty 

By  the  way,  the  names  of  sword-smitlis  circumstance,  I  mean  the  absence  of  all 

were  thought  worthy  to  be  recorded  in  religious  ideas  from  the  poems  of  Ossian, 

lustory.  Hoveden  says,  that  when  Geof-  is  accounted  for  by  Mr.   Macpfasraon 

frey  of  Plantagenet  was  knighted,  they  witli  much  address.     See  Dissertation 

brouj^t  him  a  sword  from  the  royal  prefixed,  vol.  i.  p.  viii,  ix.  edit.  1765. 
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not  only  a  new  source  had  been  <^)ened  to  the  sublime,  in  de- 
scribing the  rites  of  sacrifice,  the  horrors  of  incantation,  the 
solemn  evocations  of  infernal  beings,  and  the  like  dreadful  su- 
perstitions, but  probably  many  stronger  and  more  characteris- 
ticai  evidences  would  have  appeared,  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
imagery  of  the  Scandinavian  poets« 

Nor  must  we  forget,  that  the  Scandinavians  had  conquered 
many  countries  bordering  upon  France  in  the  fourth  century*. 
H^ice  the  Franks  must  have  been  in  some  measure  used  to 
their  language,  well  acquainted  with  tlieir  manners,  and  con- 
versant in  their  poetry.  Charlemagne  is  said  to  have  delighted 
in  repeating  the  most  antient  and  barbarous  odes,  which  cele- 
brated the  battles  of  antient  kings  ^.  But  we  are  not  informed 
whether  these  were  Scandinavian,  Celtic,  or  Teutonic  poems. 

See  also  the  elegant  critical  Disierta-  qucror  of  Varus,  *'  is  yet  sung  among 

now  of  the  very  judicious  Dr.  Blair,  the  barbarous  nations."     That  is,  pro- 

▼oL  ii.  p.  379.  bably  among    the  original    Germans. 

*  Hidtes.  Thcs.  i.  portii.  p.  4.  Annal.  ii.     And  Mor.    Germ.  ii.  3. 

^  Eginhart.  cap.  viii.  n.  34.  Bartholin.  Joannes  Aventinus,  a   Bavarian,  who 

i.  c.  10.  p.  154.  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  wrote  aboul  the  year  1520,  has  a  curious 

that  the  Gauls,  who  were  Celts,  deliver-  passage,  **  A  great  number  of  verses  in 

ed  the  spoils  won  in  battle,  yet  reeking  praise  cHf  the  virtues  of  Attila,  are  still 

with  blood,  to  their  attendants:  these  extant  among  us,  patrio  semunte  nwre 

Were  carried  in  triumph,  wliile an  epini-  mqjorum  perscrij}ta,"    AnnaL     Boior. 

cial  s<ong  was  chanted,   irMovtZcmt  ^  L.  iu  p.  130.  edit.  1627.     He  imme- 

aUpTtf  SfAU9  Wmxtw*  Lib.  5.  p.  353.  diately  adds,   <<Nam  et  adhuc  vulgo 

See  also  p.  308.  '*  The  Celts,  says  ^lian,  canitur^  et  est  popularibus  nostris,  ct- 

I  bear,  are  the  most  enterprising  of  si    uterarum    rudibus,    notissimus." 

]men :  they  make  those  warriors  who  die  Again,  speaking  of  Alexander  the  Great, 

bravely  in  fight  the  subject  of  songs,  rm  he  says,  '<  Boios  eidcm  belhim  indixisse 

AffUirtn,**  Var.  HisU  Lib.  xxii.  c  23.  antiquis  canxtur  carminibus.**  ibid. 

*Posidoiiius  gives  us  a  specimen  of  the  Lib.  1.  p*  25.     Concerning  kine  Bren- 

manner  of  a  Celtic  bard.     He  reports,  nus,  says  the  same  historian,  «  Carmina 

'that  Luemius,  a  Celtic  chief,  was  ac-  vernaculo  sermone  facta  legi  in  biblio- 

customed,  out  of  a  desire  of  popularity,  thecis.*'  ibid.  Lib.  i.  p.  16.  and  p.  26. 

to  father  crouds  of  bis  people  together.  And  again,  of  Ingeram,  Adalogerion, 

'and  to  throw  them  sold  and  silver  from  and  others  of  their  ancient  heroes,  **  In- 

his  charioit.     Once  he  was  attended  at  a  gcrami  et   Adalogerionis  nomina  fre- 

sumptuous  banquet  by  one  of  thdr  bards,  quentisslme  in  fastis  referuntiur;  ipsos, 

who  received  in  reward  for  his  song  a  more  majorum,  antiquU  fyroavi  cddnra- 

purse  of  gold.     On  this,  the  bard  re-  runt  carminibus,  quae  in bibliuthecis  ex- 

newed  his  son^  adding,  to  express  his  tant.  Subsequuntur,quos  patrio  sermone 

patron's  excessive  generosity,  this  hyper-  adhuc  canimust  Laertes  atque  Ulysses.'* 

boUcal   panegyric,    "  The    earth   over  ibid.  Lib.  L  p.  15.     llie  same  historian 

which  his  chariot-wheels  pass,  instantly  also  relates,  that  his  countrymen,  had  a 

brings  forth  gold  and  precious  gifts  to  poetical  histoiy  called  the  Boojc  of  Hx- 

enrich  mankind.**  Athen.  vi.  184.  koks,  coutaining  the  atcbicvcmcnt^  of 

Tacitus  says,  that  Arminius,  the  coii-  the  German  warriors,  ibid.  Lib.  i.  p.  18. 
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Abput  the begiani;;;^ pf  ib^psf^  t^T^tufry^  Fnmtenfm  inr 
vi^ded  by  the  Hovjnj^s^  px  iiQ^>Tmnv-'MBVf  an  axmy  of  adt- 

Soe  alio  ibid.  Xib.  til.  p.  432.  Lik  i.  S«e  Bima,  Iter.  litur^.  li.  c.  4i  ViM- 
p.  9f  And  many  otbrr  pnasaffcs  to  this  fius  Theolog.  <7ChtU»  u  c  &  &  AUttlu 
{Kirp69e. '  [The  render  who  is  ocarous  of  Brouerius  de  Niedek,  De  Populor.  ret^ 
further  infomuition^n  tbts  copious  wb«  et  reecnt.  Adoratlonibtns  p.  f)I.  And, 
ject,  may  consult  Mr.  von  der  Hagon's  among  theantient  Norvegi!|Dfl.  ^rllqgus 
Rpnblicationof  the  **Helden-boch,**  or  Scacchius,  before  he  attacked  earl  Si- 
his  "  Grundnss  sur  Gcsabichte  der  gundyoomauoidedhisannytopronotoc* 
Oeutschen  Foesie.**— £]>it.]  Sufiridus  this  formulary  aloud,  aud  t^  strike  thpir 
l^tcttt  citea  some  old  Ftislan  ifaymes,  shields.  S^^DolmerusadHiRD^sKEAANy 
pe  Orig.  Frisior.  L  iii.  e.  S.  Conqpara  sive  Jna  AuUeumanticl.  Norvegi&  pf  SI* 
Robertson's  Hist.  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  413.  edit  Hafn.  1673.  £ngelhusiii% 
p.  3315.  edit.  1 772.  From  TVitfatodus  a  in  describing  a  battle  with  the  Hi^ms  m 
German  abbot  and  historian,  who  wrote  the  year  984,  r^lattes,  thi^  the  chritciiilft 
about  1490,  we  learn,  that  among  the  at  the  onset  cried  XyHe  Msorty  but  on 
antient  Franks  and  Germans,  it  was  an  the  other  side,  tUabaSoa  voat  hiv,  hiti,-1ifift^* 
exercise  in  the  education  of  youth,  for  mulUur,  Chronic  p.  1073.  in  torn,  ii^ 
them,  to  leani  to  repeat  and  to  sing  Scriptor.  Bnins.  Leibnit.  Compare 
▼craesof  theatcfaaerementsof  thdr  he-  Bed.  Hist  Eodes.  Ao^Ucaa.  lib.lL 
roes.  Compend.  Anna!.  L.  i.  p.  11.  c.  20.  And  Schilterus,  ubi  supr.  p.  )7» 
edit  Fnincof.  1601.  Brobably  theae  And  Saibiev.  Od.  1.  24.  Tlie  Gredk: 
were  the  poems  which  Charlemagne  is  church  appears  to  have  had  a  set  pf  ml* 
said  to  have  committed  to  memory*  Utary  hymns,  probably  for  the  use  of  the 

The  most  antient  Tbeotisc  or  Teutonic    soldiers,  either  in  battle  or  in  the  cnnp. 
ode  I  know,  is  an  Epinicion  published    In  a  Catalogue  of  thi;  manuscnpts  of  thi0 
1^  Sdiilter,  in  the  second  volume  of  hift    library  of  ^me,  there  is  "  Sylloge  Tac- 
Thisaurus    Amtiquitatum    Tkotoni-    ticopupi^  J^eonis  Ixpperatoris  cui  opail' 
cAiktnr,  written  in  the  year  883.  He  en-    finem  imponunt  H ymwi  Miutabes  mif- 
titles  it  EIIIKIKIGM  rkythma  Teutankh    bus  iite  tituhis,  AxtX^tm  '^dtXXfiifkM 
Ludomeo  regi  acdamatum  cum  North-    umntmiv^u  ^  .  rvfifM^i*-   «^c«T*»".  ^o^ 
iriaiUMM^diwioPdcdc^xxuiM'cJsse^.  Itisin    Catal.  Cod.  &c.  p.  ^OO.    SeeMcursius's 
r^ynyf,  and  in  the  four-lined  sUnsa^   It    edit,  of  }jk^%  T^crtcft,  o»  xii.  JA  155^ ' 
Was  transcribed  by  Mabillon  fVom  a    Lusd.  Bat  1612.  4to.     But  to  return 
manuscript  in  the  monastery  of  Saint    to  the  main  sulgect  of  this  tedious  note. 
ABMUid  in  Holland.     I  t^ill  give  a  fcpc^    Wagetiseil,  in  a  letter  to  Cupenis,  ipeiW/ 
cinen  ffom^Schilter's  Latin  mterpreta-    tions  a  ir^tise  written  by  one .  Ernest  • 
tJon,/but  not  on  accoimt  of  the  merit  of    Ca^ir  Wassenback,  I  suppose  a  G^~ . 
the  vtfclry. .  *«  The  king  ri^ised  his  shidd    ma!n,  whh  this  title,  '<  De  Bardis  ac  Ba|w 
aod  lance,  galloping  lustily.     He  truly    ditu,  sve  antiquis  Carminibus  ac  Cantt- 
wished' lo  revcage  himself  on  his  adv^-    lenls  veterum  Germanonim  Dissertatifv. 
swicst    Nor  Jwas  there  a  long  delay  t  be    cnx  jnnctos  est  de  S.  Annone  bqilonienfi 
found  the  Nonmans.     He  said,  thanks    archiepiscopo    ,  vetustissimu^    emniiua 
be;t)Dt  Oodi'at  sMfcig  what  he  desired.     Germanorum  rhythmus  et  momunen*.- 
'She  kSi^  rushed  on  boldly,  he  first  be-    mm.'*     See  Polen.  Supplem.  Hiesaur. 
gun  the  customary  song  [rather,  the  holy    Gronov.  et  Gnev.  tom.  iv.  p.  24.    I  do- 
soBgi  Koth  fW)nojJE^ri^  deitony  hi  which    not  think  it  was  ever  published.     Sen 
they  sll.joioed.*  The  song  was  snng,  the    Joach.  Swabius,  de  Scmnothcis  vctenixn 
batfle  begun..   Hie  blood  appeared  In    Germanorum  philosophis.  p.  8.    And 
the  cheeks  of  the  impatient    Franks.     Ssct.  L  infr.  p.  8.     Ptelloutier^  sur  U 
EMsry  soldier  look  Ms  Tev6nffe,  but  none    Lang.  Cdt  part  i.  lom.  i.  cb.  xli*  p.  30» 
like  liOttk,  ImpctwHWi  bold,*'  &c.    As        [Mr.  Warton  Sn  this  note  refers  voVoa< 
to  tlfB-  miUttury  chorus  Kt/rie  elcison,  it    shls;  but  that  author  does  not  speak  of  the 
appears  to  ha«e  been  U8<*d  by  the  chri^    Xr/riB  eleison  as  a  tnzr-cry,  .|^ii|t  meiely 
tiha*caipcron  before  an  engagement    as  a  common  invofa^on  to.  |he,r  ' 
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Ttitotnrer^  fifDm  Korway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  And  although 
tie  eonqiiepors,  especially  when  their  succe^  does  not  solely 
dqiend  on  superiority  of  numbers,  usually  assume  the  mannere 
of  the  conquered,  yet  these  strangers  must  have  still  further 
fiuniliarised  in  France  many  of  their  northern  fictions. 

From  this  general  circulation  in  these  and  other  Gountries^ 
and  from  that  popularity  which  it  is  natural  to  suppose  thcjr 
must  have  acquired,  the  scaldic  inventions  might  h«ve  taken 
^eep  root  in  Europe^*  At  least  they  seem  to  have  prepaid 
the  way  for  the  more  easy  admission  of  the  Arabian  faUing; 
about  the  ninth  century,  by  which  they  were^  however,  in  great 
Vkeasure,  superseded.  The  Arabian  fictions  were  of  a  more. 
i|>Iendid  nature,  and  better  adapted  to  the  increasing  civility 
of  the  times*  Less  horrible  and  gross,  they  had  a  noveIt}%  a 
viu'iety,  and  a  magnificence,  which  carried  with  them  the  charm 
of  &scination.  Yet  it  is  probable,  that  many  of  the  scaldie 
ima^nations  might  have  been  blended  with  the  Arabian.  In 
tb^  mean  time,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Gothic 
scalds  enriched  their  v^  of  fabling  from  this  new  and  fruitliiJ 
source  of  fiction,  opened  by  the  Arabians  in  Spain,  and  afteN 
wards  propagated  by  the  crusades.  It  was  in  many  respeote  • 
osgenial  with  their  own** :  and  the  northern  bard^  who  visite^ 

am^g  the  christians.— I)oucE^}-^[  But  tween  tbe  poctiy  of  tlie  Setmdmsnmm; 

WarWn  is  perfectly  correct  as  to  the  fact, ..  the  Teutonica^  and  the  Cehs.    Aa  nuM 

tlioa^  he  may  have  miflquoted  his  au-  of  the  Celtic  «id  Teutonic  nalaoiiatmav 

thoffQr :    **  X^ne  elci»m  cantantes  more  cariy  convened  to  cfarialiairity,  iria  kani 

fiddium  mihtuni  properantium  ad  heL  to  find  any  of  their  native  Bonga*.    BiM 

loiftjBriicodP  ingress]  siintJUieniun."-^  .1  jnust  except  the  poem  of'Oasulay 

Jfirac.  S.  Verona;,  torn.  L  Sept.  p.  170l  which  are  noble  and  geniiine  rafloaiiiaof 

06].  S.     Carpcnticr  in  voce.----Bede  re^  the  Cdtic  poetry* 
oMs  a  sitmhir  practice.   **  Tunc  loibito        *^  Of|iieleii|goootinnenoeofthe  CMm 

Gennanoa  signifer  universo^  admonet  et .  superstitiuna  in  the  popular  belief/  mii 

prvdicst,  tit'  voei  suae  uno  clamore  re-  what  is  said  in  the  moat  elc^gentand  jo- 

sfMNpdeant  aecurlaque  hoetibus  qui  sc  in-  dicioiis  piece  of  critidtm  vriiieh  the  pv«w 

spcmtoaadesse  confiderent  ALi.KLuiA.ter-  sent  age  has  produced,  Jffrs*  Ho^t8gi]e''e ' 

tio  repctitmn  Sacerdotes  exckimabant.  Essay  on  SHjLKnrsaas.  pu  I4&  eMb 

Sequituraqa  vox  omnium  ctelatuxncia--  177S. 

Morten  repefcnsso  aere  montiuro  cpnclu-        ^  fieadea  the  general  wiidnef  of  ^tfae 

sa  reuliiplicant**  &c.  Beda,  Lib.  L  Eccl.  imagery  in  both,  amoa^  other  particiibr 

Hht,  Angtfc^'cap.' XX.     Butsee  ScfaiU  ciicumstancea    of   coincidence   wMch 

tcr's  notes  to  .this^  Epinicion,  v.  5K ;  where  mi^  be  mentioned  here»  the  practiee  of 

other  s|oth0rities  arc  citcd,--r£mT.  ]  gi^uig  names  .to<  swotrda^  which  yrm  -find 

We  inust  b^  careful  to  distinguish  be-  in  the  scaldic  poem^  occurs  also  among 
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the  cDuntriei^.  where  these  new  fiincies  were  spreading,  must 
have  been  naturally  struck  whh  such  wonders^  and  were  cer- 
tainly-fond  of  picking  up  fresh  embellishineiits,  and  new  strokes 
of  the  marvellous,  for  augmenting  and  improving  their  stock 
of  poetry.  Tlie  earliest  scald  now  on  record  is  not  beibre  the 
year  750.  From  ii^ch  time  the  scalds  flourished  in  the  north- 
em  countries,  till  below  the  year  115?^  The  celebrated  ode 
of  Regner  Lodbrog  was  composed  about  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century  ^ 

And  that  this  h}rpothesis  is  partly  true,  may  be  concluded 
from  the  subjects  of  some  c^  the  old  Scandic  romances,  manu« 
scripts  of  which  now  remain  in  the  royal  library  at  Stockholm. 
The  titles  of  a  few  shall  serve  for  a  specimen;  which  I  will 
make  no  apology  for  giving  at  large.  ^^  Sagan  af  Hi almtsr 
pc  Olw£Iu  The  History  of  Hialmter  king  of  Sweden,  son  of 
a  Sjfrian  princess,  and  of  Olver  Jarl.  Containing  their  expe- 
ditions  into  Hunland>  and  Arabia^  with  their  numerous  en- 
counters with  the  Vikings  and  the  giants.    Also  their  leagues 

tbe  AnbUns.  In  the  Hx&varak  Saga,  add,  that  from  one,  or  both,  of  these 

tlie  sword  of  Suarfulama  is  called  Tirv-  sources,  king  Arthur's  sword  is  named 

INC.      Hickes.  Thes.  i.  p.  193.      The  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Lib.  iz.  cap. 

names  of  swMtls  of  many  of  the  old  I  h  Ron  is  also  the  name  of  his  lance, 

northern  chiefs  arc  given  us  by  Glaus  ibid.  cap.  4»    And  Turpin  calls  Charle- 

Wormius,  Lit.   Run.  cap.  xix.  p.  110.  niagne*s  sword  Gaudiosa,       See   Obs. 

4to  ed.     Thus,  Herbelot  recites  a  long  Spens.  L  §.  vi.  p.  214.     By  the  way, 

catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  swords  of  from  these  correspondencies,  an  argu- 

tbe  most  fiinious  Arabian  and  Persic  ment  might  be  drawn,  to  prove  the  ori- 

warriors.  V.  Saif.  p.  736.  b.  Mahomet  ental  origin  of  the  Goths.     And  some 

had  nine  swords,  all  which  are  named,  perhaps  may  think  them  proofe  of  the 

•As  were  also  his  bows,  quivers,  cuirasses,  doctrine  just  now  suggested  in  the  text, 

helmets,  and  lances.     His  swords  were  that  the  scalds  borrowed  from  the  Ara- 

called  The  Piercing,  Muin,  Death,  &c.  bians. 

Mod.   Univ.  Hist.  L  p.  253.     This  is        [See  a  very  curious  description  of 

cornmon  in  the   lomanoe-writers  and  Gasieon's  sword  Duransard  in  the  n>- 

Ariosto.     Mahomet's  }ioneA  had  also  mance  of  <<  La  plaisante  et  delectable 

pompous  or  heroic  appellations.     Such  Histoire    de  Gerileon   d*Angletenre^*' 

s»  The  Swift,  The  Thunderer,  Shaking  the  Paris  1572.  p.  47.     A  swonl  of  a  most 

cart htokh  his  hoof.  The  Red,  &c.   As  like-  enormous  size  Is  related  by  Froiasart  to 

wise  his  mules,  asses,  and  camels.  Horses  have  been  used  by  Arclubkid  I>ouglas. 

were  named  in  this  manner  among  the  See  Lib.  ii.  c.  10.— Dodck.] 
.Runic  heroes.    See  OL  Worm,  utsupr.         [See  aim  Taylor's  Glory  of  Regality, 

p.  1 10.  Odin's  horse  wascalled  Slupmsk.  p.  7 1 . — Edit.] 
See  Edda  Island,  fab.  xu.   I  could  give        *  Ol.  Wonn.  Lit.  Run.  p.  241. 
otlier  proofs.  But  we  have  already  wan-        '  Id.  Ibid.  p.  196.   Vid«  infr.   p.  61* 

dered  too  far,  in  what  Spenser  calls,  this  note  ^. 
dclight/ull  hnde  of  Faerie.     Yet  I  must 
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whh  Alsola,  daughter  of  Ringer  king  of  ArabiOy  afterwards 
jnarried  to  Hervor  king  of  Hunland,  &ai-**--SAOAN  af  Siod. 
The  History  of  SSod,  son  €i  Ridgare  king  of  England ;  who 
first  was  made  king  of  England,  afterwards  of  Babylon  and 
Ninweh.  Gomprebending  various  occurreiices  in  Saxland,  Ba^ 
bt/Umy  Greece^  Africa,  and  especially  in  Eirice^  the  region  of 
the  giants.-^AGAN  af  Alefleck.  The  History  of  Alefleck, 
a  king  of  England,  and  of  his  expeditions  into  India  and  Tar^  * 
tofy. — Saoak  af  Erik  WinFORi^*  The  History  of  Eric  the 
traydler,  who^  ^th  \iis  oompanioti  Eric,  a  Danish  prince,  un- 
dertook a  wonderful  journey  to  Odm^s  Hall,  or  Oden's  Aker, 
near  the  river  Pkon  in  India\^  Here  we  see  the  circle  of  the 
lislandic  poetry  enlarged ;  and  the  names  of  countries  and  cities 
bdonging  to  another  quarter  of  die  globe^  Arabia,  India,  Tar- 
tary,  Syria,  Greece^  Babylon,  and  Niniveh,  intermixed  with 
diose  of  Hunland,  Sweden,  end  England,  and  adopted  into 
the  northern  romantic  narratives.  Even  Charlemagne  and 
Arthur,  whose  histories,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  been  so 
lavishly  decorated  by  the  Arabian  fiiblers,  did  n€»t  escape  the 
Scandinavian  scalds  ^  Accordingly  we  find  these  subjects 
among  their  Sagas.  ^  Saoan  af  Erik  Einglands  Kappb. 
The  History  of  Eric,  son  of  king  Hiac,  king  Arthui^s  chief 
wrestler. — Historical  rhymes  of  king  Arthur,  containing 
bis  league  with  Charlemagne.-^— Saoan  af  Ivent.  The 
History  of  Ivent,  king  Arthur's  principal  diampion,  contain- 
ing his  battles  with  the  giants  K        Sagan  af  Karlamagnuse 

'  In  the  Latin  Ei&icjkA  rcqiovb.  f.  nuuis  are  gaid  to  have  wmie  verf  antient 

Ene  or  Irish  land.  narrative  songs  on  our  old  British  be- 

^  Wanley,  apild  Hickes,  iii.  p.  914.  roes,  Tristtam,  Gawain,  and  the  rest  of 

seq.  the  knights  V<m  4er  TafA^nmde,     See 

<lt  is  amazing  hoir  early  and  how  uni-  Goldast.  Not  Vit.  Carol.  Maga.  p.  907. 

t^enany  this  fable  was  spread.   G.  de  fa  edit.  1711. 

Fhmma  says,  that  in  the  year  1SS9,  an  ^  They  have  also,  «  BaxniMANMa 
antient  tomb  of  a  king  of  die  Lombards  Aaoa,  The  History  of  the  Britons,  from 
was  broke  np  in  Italy.  On  his  sword  was  Eneas  the  Trojan  to  the  emperor  Con- 
written,  <«C'el  est  resp^deMeserTris-  fitantius."  Wanl.  ibid.  There  a^maay 
tant,  an  qui  occist  1*  Amon^  d*  Yrlant.*'  others,  periiaps  of  later  date,  vdating  to 
— i.  e.  '*  This  is  the  sword  of  sir  Tris-  English  history,  particularly  the  history 
tram,  who  idlied  Amoroyt  of  Ireland."  of  William  the  Bastard  and  other  cbiis- 
ScRin.  Ital.  torn.  zii.  1028.  The  Ger-  tians,  in  their  expedition  into  the  iioly 
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OF  HOPPUM  HANS.  TTie  Ht^orjf  of  Charlemagne,  of  his  chAm^ 
pions,  and  captains.  Containing  all  his  actions  in  several  parts* 
1.  Of  his  biith  and  coronation :  and  the  combat  of  Garvetus 
king  of  Babylon,  with  Oddegir  the  Dane^  2.  Of  Aglandua 
king  of  Africa,  and  of  his  son  Jatmund,  and  their  wars  in  l^pain 
with  Chariemagne.  S.  Of  Roland,  and  his  combat  with  Vil- 
laline  king  of  Spain.  4.  Of  Ottnel's  c<HiTersion  to  Christianity, 
and  his  marriage  with  Charlemagne's  daughter.  5.  Of  Hugh 
king  of  Constantinople,  and  the  memorable  exploits  of  his  cham* 
pion&  6.  Of  the  wars  of  Ferracute  king  of  Spain.  7*  Of  Char« 
lemagne^s  atchievements  in  Romicevalles,  and  of  his  death".'' 
In  another  of  the  Sagas,  Jarl,  a  magician, of  Saxland,  exhibits 
his  feats  of  necromancy  before  Charlemagne.  We  learn  firom 
Olaus  Magnus,  that  Roland's  magical  horn,  of  which  archbi^ 
shop  Turpin  relates  such  wonders,  and  among  others  that  it 
might  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles,  was  frequently 
celeb^rated  in  the'  songs  of  the  Islandic  bards  "•  It  is  not  likely 
that  these  pieces,  to  say  no  more,  were  not  composed  till  the 
Scandinavian  tribes  had  been  converted  to  Christianity;  that i% 
as  I  have  before  observed,  about  the  close  of  the  tenth  centmry« 
These  barbarians  had  an  infinite  and  a  national  contempt  for 
the  christians,  whose  religion  inculcated  a  spirit  of  peace,  gen» 
tleness,  and  civility ;  qualities  so  dissimilar  to  those  of  their 

Isnd.     The  hbtoiy  of  the  destruction  of  Ihis  gemdlos  enixis ;  et  id  genu*  alb. 

the  aooMtariflB  in  England,  by  William  -.—pag.  87.    Artie  ▼.  Druna  t^mwvtm 

Rufus.  Wanl.  ibid.  fol.  in  mcmbran.     Res  continet  ama- 

[It  will  perhaps  be  mperflnous  to  i»*  torias,  olim,  ad  jocum  oondtandnm 


mark,  that  all  the  Sagas  mentioned  in  landica  lii^ua  acriptum.— ibid.  ArtSc. 

the  text,  are  the  production  of  an  age  viL  The  hStory  of  Duke  Julianus,  son 

lonff  sulnequent  to  the  reign  of  ^l^lliam  of  8L  Giles.  Containing  manj  dungi  of 

Rufua.— Edit.]  Earl  William  and  RoMmund.    In  the 

In  the  history  of  the  library  at  Upsal,  antient  Islandic  See  OassaTATiOKs  oir 

I  find  die  following  articles,  which  are  nu  Faxet  Qitxkn,  i  p.  SOS.  SCX.  $.  ^ 

left  to  tfie  conjectures  of  the  curious  >  Mabillon  thinks,  that  Tkirpia  Snt 

enquirer.  Historia  Biblioth.  Upsaliens,  called  this  hero  a  .Dana  Bot  thia  aoiioii 

per  Cekium.   Ups.  1745.  Sto.  pag.  S8.  is  refuted  by  fiartholinuB,  Antiq.  Danic^ 

Artie.  viL   Vans  Britannorum  fabulsv,  iL  IS.  p.  57S.    His  old  Gothic  awonl* 

quas  in  carmine  convenes  olim,  at^ue  Spatha,  and  iron  shield,  m  atill  pra- 

in  conviviis  ad  cithaiam  decantari  sohtas  served  and  shewn  in  a  moottleij  or  tha 

Aiiase,  perhibent    Sunt  autem  relationes  north.  Bartholin,  ibid,  pk  i570.^ 

da  GuiAMAEO  eqmte  BritanniaB  meri-  ™  Wanley,  ut  supr.  pu  314^ 

dionalia  ^skeliod  Britannis  vetcribus  "  See  infr.  Sacx.  iii^  p.  1S6.  - 
diclae.    Be  Nobiliwn  duonun  conjugi- 
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own  ferocious  and  warlike  dispositiofH  and  which  they  natpmlly 
interpreted  to  be  the  mavks  of  cowardice  and  pusillanimity  <*• 
It  has,  however,  been  urged,  that  a&ithe  inmption  of  the  Nor«* 
'  laans  into  France,  under  their  leader  RoUo^  did  not  take  place 
till  towards  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  at  which  pe« 
riod  the  scaldic  art  was  arrived  to  the  highest  perfectkui  in 
Rollo's  native  country,  we  can  easily  trace  the  descent  of  the 
Wtemth  and  English  romances  of  chivalry  firom  the  Northern 
8aga&     It  is  supposed,  that  RoUo  carried  with  him  many 
scalds  from  the  norths  who  transmitted  their  skill  to  their  chil- 
dren and  successors:  and  that  these,  adopting  the  religion, 
opinions,  and  language^  of  the  new  country,  sui)istituted  the 
heroes  of  christendcHn,  instead  of  those  of  their  pagan  ances^ 
tor%  and  b^pm  to  celebrate  the  feats  of  Charlemagne,  Roland, 
and  Oliver,  whose  true  history  they  set  off  and  embellished 
with  the  scaldic  figments  of  dwarfis,  giants,  dragons,  and  in- 
dumtmentsi^.    There  is,  however,  some  reason  to  believe,  that 
these  ficti<ms  were  current  among  the  French  long  before;  and, 
if  the  prinoiples  advanced  in  the  former  part  of  this  disserta- 
tkni  be  true^'the  fables  adhering  to  Charlen^agne's  r^  history 
toost  be  referred  to  another  source. 

'  Let  me  add,  that  the  inchantments  of  the  Runic. poetry  are 
very  <£ifierent  from  those  in  our  romances  of  chivalry.  The 
former  chiefly  deal  in  spells  ^nd  chanQs,  such  as  would  pre- 
serve from  poison,  blunt  the  weapons-  of  an  enemy,  proeupe 
victory,  allay  a  tempest,  cure  bodily  diseases,  or  call  the  dead 
0rom  their  tombs :  in  tittering  a  form  of  mysterious  words,  or 
insortbiog  Runic  characters.     The  magicians  pf  romance  are 

^  Hflgner  Vodbfrog^in  hit  Drixa  Ooi,  the  raqueit  of  Aslaug,  Lodbrog's  widow, 

tanking  of  a  iMittle  t9Ugbt  Against  the  But  Mr.  £ricliflen»  the  learned  and  ju* 

dujataaas*  aq^  ui  lidicuTa  of  the  eiicfa»-  dicioua  editor  of  the  Royal  Mirrqr  and 

iiit»    **  ^ClMfe  ve  oaAebrated  a  Mass  Gunlaug  Ormstunffa  Saga,  selected  this 

[Missn,  JUmtuL']  of  weaponsi"  rv^  expression  (odda  messu)  as  a  proof 

[Atf  the  nafTiKtlve  of  (his  ode  is  couched  of  its  later  origin^  and  of  the  author 

iiflha  totpcnoOf  it  was  for  a  long  time  being  a  Christian.  It  is  now  usually  as- 

CMisidered.  to  ber  Begner's  own  produo  signoci  to  the  close  of  (he  eleventh  or  be- 

tion.     A  more  Mbwf  spirit  of  criticism  ginning  of  the  twelfth  century.— Edit,] 

aftemrafds  B»fin^iit.lq,9r9gi  hinp  ga-  ^  P(;rcy*s  £ss.  ]tf«tr.  Rons,  p.  viii. 

mally  who  was  said  to  have  written  it  at  . 
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chiefly  employed  in.fbrming  and  condttctiiig  a  traiu  of  deeef^ 
tions.  There  is  an  air  of  barbaric  horror  in  the  incantBdoBS 
of  the  sealdic  fidi>l»r8:  the  magicians  of  romance  often  present 
visions  of  pleasure  and  ddUght;  iind>  iddiough  otoi  without  th^ 
alaraiing  terrors^  sometimes  kad  us  through  flowery  fi>rest% 
and  raise  up  palaces  glittering  with  g/M  and  precious  stooes^ 
The  Runic  magic  is  mare  like  that  of  Ctfiidia  in  Horace^  the 
romantic  resembles  that  of  Armida  in  Tasso.  The  <^>eralaoi[i$( 
of  the  one  are  frequently  but  mere  tricks^  in  comparison  of  that 
sublime  solemnity  of  necromantic  machinery  which  the  other 
so  awefoUy  di&i^ys. 

It  is  also  r^ooarkable,  that  intheearUer  scaldic  odes^wefind 
but  few  dragcMiis,  giants^  and  fidries*,  Tbese  wore  introduced 
aftarwards,  and  are  the  progeny  of  Arabian  fimcy.  Nor  indeed 
do  these  imaginary  beings  often  occur  in  any  of  the  oomposi* 
tions  which  preceded  the  introduction  of  that  species  of  &bling» 
On  this  reasoning,  the  Irish  tale-teller  mentioned  above^  could 
not  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  elder  Irish  bards.  The  absence 
of  giants  and  dr^ons,  and  let  me  add,  of  many  other  traces 
of  that  fimtastic  and  briUiant  imagery  which  composes  the 
system  of  Arabian  imagination,  from  the  poems  of  Ossian,  are 
a  striking  proof  of  their  antiquity.  It  has  already  been  sug- 
gested, at  what  period,  and  from  what  origin,  those  fiuicies 
got  footing  in  the  Welsh  poetry:  we  do  npt  find  them  in  the 
odes  of  Taliessin  or  Aneurin^.     This  reasoning  explains  an 

«  [With  the  escqition  of  the  *<  fairies,*'  only  excepted,  among  which  was  the  bard 

this  Is  strikingly  incorrect.    The  Edda  Aneuiin  himself,  were  shun.  I  wiU  give 

and  Beowulf,  the  earliest  remsina  of  aqpedmen.  ''The  men  whose  drink  waa 

Northern  poetry,  make  frequent  men-  mnd,  comely  in  diape,  hastened  to  Catt- 

tion  of  giants  ( Jotna-kyn,  Eotena-cyn,  laeth.      These  impetuous  warriors  in 

the  £iens-kin)  and  dmgons.  Hie  latter  imnks,  armed  with  red  spears,  longand 

speaka  ^f  both  land  and  sea  drsgons,  beadiiig,  began  thebattla.  Might  I  speak 

(eord-draca,  soBHlraca,  earth-dmke,  sea-  my  revenge  against  the  pec^le  of  the 

dmke.')  Deiri,  I  woimT  overwhelm  tlwm,  KJe*  a 

^  IVho  flaiHrifbc?d  about  the  year  570.  deluge,  in  one  slau||ht»r :  for  wnhaeding 

He  has  left  a  long  spirited  pocas  called  I  have  lost  a  fUenct  who  was  brave  in 

Oonannr,  often  idluded  to  by  the  later  resiscing  his  encmlea.     I  dnmk  of  the 

Welsh  baids,  which  oelebmtes  a  battle  vrine  and  netheglin  «f  Mecdeiy  wbtm 

fought  aMtnst  the  Saxons  near  Catt-  spear  was  efhuge  stae.    In  the  shock  el 

new,  under  the  conduct  of  Mynnydawe  the  battle,  he  prepared  food  fop  the  eagles 

Eiddin,  in  which  all  the  Britons,  three  When  Cydwid  hastened  for  ward^  a  shout 
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obearvaticn  of  an  ingenious  critic  in  this  species  of  literature, 
and  who  has  studied  the  works  of  the  Welsh  bards  with  much 
attention.  ^^  There  are  not  such  extravagant  fliouts  in  any 
poetic  compositions,  excq>t  it  be  in  the  eastern  ;  to  which,  as 
fiur  as  I  can  judge  by  the  few  translated  specimens  I  have  seen, 
tbey  bear  a  near  resemUance'"  I  will  venture  to  say  he  doe^ 
not  meet  widi  these  flints  in  the  elder  Welsh  baids*  Th^ 
beautifid  romantic  ficti<»i,  that  king  Arthur,  after  being  wounded 
in  the  fatal  battle  of  Camlan,  was  conveyed  by  an  Elfin  princess 
into  the  land  of  Fa^,  or  sfnrits,  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds, 
that  he  reigns  there  still  as  amigh^  potentate  in  all  his  pristine 
splendour,  and  will  one  day  return  to  resume  liis  throne  in 
Britain,  and  restore  the  solemnities  of  his  champions,  often 
occurs  in  the  antient  Welsh  bards'.     But  not  in  the  most  an- 

arose  :  before  the  yellow  morning,  when  with  blood.     Their  hands  glutted  the 

he  gsre  the  signal,  be  broke  the  shield  throats  of  the  dark-brown  eagles,  and 

into  small  spliutcrs.    The  men  hastened  skilfully  prepared  ibod  for  the  rsveaoui 

to  Cattraelh,  noble  in  birth :  their  drink  birds.  Of  all  the  chiefs  who  went  to  Catt- 

wat  wiae-and  mead  out  of  golden  cups,  neth  witli  golden  chains,*'  &g.     Thk 

Hiere  were  three  hundred  and  sixty-  poem  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  under- 

threo  adorned  tinth  chains  of  gold ;  but  stood,  being  written,  if  not  in  the  PIctaah 

of  those  who,  filled  with  wine»  rushed  language,  at  least  m  a  dialect  of  tht 

on  to  the  fight,  only  three  escaped,  who  Britons  very  different  from  the  modem 

hewed  their  way  with  the  sword,  tlie  Welsh.     See  the  learned  and  ingenious 

warrior  of  Acion,  Conan   Dacarawd,  Mr.  Bvaiia'a  DiuuiTAVie  pk  Bakdi^ 

and  I  the  bard  Aneurin,  red  with  blood,  p.  68-^75. 
otberwne  I  sliouldnot  have  survived  to        '  Evans,  tibi  iupr.  Pn€.  p.  iv. 
compose  this  song.      When    Caradoc        '  The  AralYians  call  the  Fairies  Gititu 

hastened  to  the  ^frar,  he  was  the  son  of  a  and  the  Persians  Peru    The  former  call 

wild  boor,  in  hewing  down  the  Saxons;  Fairy-land,  Gmnutian,  many  beautifttl 

a  bull  in  the  conflict  of  fight,  he  twisted  cities  of  which  they  have  described  in 

the  wood  [spear]  from  their  hands.   Gu-  their  fabulous  histories.    Sec  Herbelot. 

rien  saw  not  his  father  afker  he  had  lilted  BiU.   Orient.   Gian.  p.  306.  a.  Gxnn. 

the  glistening  mead  in  his  hand.  I  praise  pJ  375.  a.  Peri.  p.  701.  b.     Hiey  pre- 

all  the  warriors  who  thus  met  in  the  tend  that  the  fairies  built  the  city  at 

baUle,  and  attacked  the  foe  with  one  Estiickar,  or  Penepolis.     Id.  in  V.  p. 

mind.     Their  life  was  short,  but  they  327.  a.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 

have  left  a  long  regret  to  their  frienda.  Oriental  fairies  was  Mxhoiav  Pkbi,  or 

Yet  of  the  Saxons  they  dew  more  than  Mergian  the  Foii^f'-    Herbel.  ut  supr.  V. 

•even There  was  many  a  mo-  Pcri,  p.  702.  a.  Tkaiiakdkatk,  p.  1017. 

ther  shedding  tears.  The  song  is  due  to  a.  Tlus  was  a  good  &iry,  and  imprison* 

thee  who  hast  attained  the  hi^est  glory :  ed  for  ages  in  a  cavern  by  the  giant 

thou  who  wast  like  fire,  thunder  and  Demrusch,  from  which  slic  was  deuver- 

ftiorm :  O  Rudd  Fedell,  warlike  cham-  ed  by  TlialMmuxath,  whom  she  aAcr- 

pioo,  excellent  in  might,  you  stiU  think  wards  anisted  in  conquering  another 

of  the  war.   The  noble  chiefs  deserve  to  giant,  his  enemy.  Id.  ibid.    And  this  ia 

beoafebraledin  verse,  who  after  the  fight  the  fkiryor  elfin  queen,  called  in  tlie 

made  the  rivers  to  overflow  their  banks  French   romances  MoaoAiN   lb   Fat^ 
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tienU  It  is  found  in  the  compositions  of  the  Welsh  bards 
only,  who  flourished  after  the  native  vein  of  Britisli  fabling 
had  been  tinctured  by  these  fairy  tales,  which  the  Ar»* 
bians  had  propagated  in  Amiorica,  and  which  the  Welsh 
had  received  from  their  connexion  with  that  province  of 
GauL  Such  a  fiction  as  this  is  entirely  diflerent  from  the 
cast  and  complexion  of  the  ideas  of  the  original  Welsh  poets. 
It  is  easy  to  collect  from  the  Welsh  odes,  written  after  the 
tenth  century,  many  signatures  of  thb  exotic  imagery.  Such 
as,  ^  Their  assault  was  like  strong  lions*  He  is  valourous 
as  a  lion,  who  can  resist  his  lance  ?  The  dragon  of  Mona's 
sons  were  so  brave  in  fight,  that  there  was  horrible  constema^ 
taon,  and  upon  Tal  Moelvre  a  thousand  banners.  Our  lion 
has  brought  to  Trallwng  three  armies.  A  dragon  he  was  from 
the  beginning,  unterrified  in  batdew  A  dragon  of  Ovain.  Thou 
art  a  prince  firm,  in  batde,  like  an  elephant.  Their  assault 
was  as  of  strong  lions.  The  lion  of  Cemais  fierce  in  the  onset, 
when  the  army  rusheth  to  be  covered  with  red*  He  saw  Llew- 
ellyn like  a  burning  dragon  in  the  strife  of  Arson.  He  is 
furious  in  fight  like  an  outrageous  dragon.  Like  the  roaring 
of  a  ftirious  lion,  in  the  search  of  prey,  is  thy  thirst  of  praise." 
Instead  of  producing  more  proo6  from  the  multitude  that  might 
be  mentioned,  for  llie  sake  of  illustration  of  our  argument, 
I  will  OHitrast  these  with  some  of  their  natural  unadulterated 
thoughts.  *^  Fetch  the  drinking-horn,  whose  gloss  is  like  the 
wave  of  the  sea.  Tudor  is  like  a  wolf  rushing  on  his  prey.  They 
were  all  covered  with  blood  when  they  returned,  and  the  high 
hills  and  the  dales  enjoyed  the  sun  equally  ^  O  diou  virgin, 
that  shinest  like  the  snow  on  the  brows  of  Aran  " :  like  the  fine 
spiders  webs  on  the  grass  on  a  summer's  day.  The  army  at 
0£5i's  dike  panted  for  glory,  the  soldiers  of  Vcnedotia,  and  the 
men  of  London,  were  as  the  alternate  motion  of  the  waves  on 

Morgun  di«  fidiy»  who  pmeiTcd  king  tainous  a  country  as  Walei.     This  cir- 

Arthur.     See  Obs.  on  Spenaer*s  Fairy  cumatance  of  thne  added  to  the  n»erit  of 

Queen,  L  63.  65.  $.  ii.  the  action. 

*  A  beautiAd  periphrasb  for  noon-  "  The  high  mountains  in  Merioneth- 
day*  and  extremely  natural  in  so  moun-  shire. 
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the  aea-^ore^  where  the  sea-meW  screams.  The  hovering  crows 
w&re  numberless :  the  ravens  croaked,  they  were  ready  to  suck 
thieproatraie  carcases. .  His  enemies  are  scattered  as  leaves  on 
die  side  of  hilis  driven  by  hurricanes*  He  is  a  warrior  like  a 
mnrge  on  the  beach  that  covers  the  wild  salmons.  Het  eye  was 
pierGUig  like  that  of  the  hawk^:  her  fiice  shone  like  the  pearly 
dew  on  Eryri*.  Llewellyn  is  a  hero  who  setteth  castles  on 
fire.  I  have  watched  all  night  on  the  beach,  where  the  sea^ 
gotts,  whose  plumes  glitter,  sport  on  the  bed  of  billows;  and 
where  the  herbage,  growing  in  a  solitary  plac^  is  of  a  deep 
gveen^."  These  images  are  all  drawn  from  their  own  country, 
from  their  situation  and  circumstances;  and,  although  highly 
poetical,  are  in  general  of  a  more  sober  and  temperate  colour- 
ing. In  a  word,  not  only  that  elevation  of  allusion,  which 
maoy.  suppose  to  be  peculiar  to  the  poetry  of  Wales,  biit  that 
fertility  of  fiction,  and  those  marvellous  fiibles  recorded  in 
Geoffirey  of  Monmouth,  which  the  generality  x>f  readers,  who 
do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  origin  of  that  historian's  ro- 
mantic materials,  believe  to  be  the  genuine  offspring  of  the 
Welsh  poets,  are  of  foreign  growth.  And,  to  return  to  the 
ground  of  this  argument,  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to 
suspect,  that  even  the  Gothic  Edoa,  or  system  of  poetic  my- 
thcrfiogj  of  the  northern  nations,  is  enriched  with  those  higher 
strokes  of  oriental  imagination,  which  the  Arabians  had  coqi- 
muaicated  to  the  Europeans.  Into  this  extravagant  tissue  of 
unmeaning  all^ory,  false  philosophy,  and  false  theology,  it  was 
easy  to  incorporate  their  most  wild  and  romantic  conceptions  '• 

^  See  infr*  Sbcf.  zitL  ?ol.  it.  p.  216.  and  traditions  in  the  old  Runic  poems, 

'   Bfountains  of  snow,  &auk  Euy,  by  Scmund  Sigfiuaon,  surnamed  the 

snow.  Learned,  [  Sage]  about  the  year  1057.  He 

y  8m  Svana,  ubi  supr.  p.  8.  10,  11.  seems  tohave  made  it  his  business  to  se- 

15,  16.  81,  S^  83^  26.  S8.  34.  37.  39,  lect  or  digest  into  one  body  such  of  these 

40^  41,  42.    And  his  Diss,  de  Bard,  pieces  as  were  best  calculated  to  fiimish 

p.  84.     ConqMure  Aiiearin*a  ode,  died  a  collection  of  poetic  phrases  and  figures. 

abovcw  He  studied  in  Germany,  and  chiefly  at 

*  Huflt  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Edda  is  Cologne.     This  inst  Edda  bding  not 

tpthrfytht  production  of  Snorro's  fancy,  only  prolix,  but  perplexed  and  obscure, 

Bortlnia  aaying  too  much.    See  Grig,  a  second,  which  is  tfaiat  now  extant,  was 

Homan.  p.  1X6.     The  first  Edda  was  compiled  by  Snorro  Sturleson,  born  in 

oompiLedy  undoubtedly  with  many  ad-  the  year  1179f 

ditions  and  interpolations,  from  fictions  [This  has  been  copied  from  Mallet, 

TOL.  I.  e 
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It  must  be  coofessed,  that  the  ideas  of  chivalry,  the  appeof- 
dage  and  the  subject  of  romance,  subsisted  among  the  Godis. 
But  this  must  be  underatood  uadar  oertain  limitations.  There 
is  no  peculiarity  wluch  more  strongly  discnminates  the  man- 
ners of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  firom  those  of  modem  times^ 
than  that  small  d^ree  of  attention  and  respect  with  which 
those  nations  treated  the  fidr  sexj  and  that  inamsiderable  share 
whidi  they  were  permitted  to  take  in  canversation,  and  the 
general  commerce  of  Ufe.  For  the  truth  of  this  observation^ 
we  need  only  appeal  to  the  classic  writers:  in  which  thdir  women 
appear  to  have  been  devoted  to  a  state  of  seclusion  and  ob^ 
scurity*  One  is  surprised  that  barbarians  should  be  greater 
masters  of  complaisance  than  the  most  polished  people  that  over 
eadsted.  No  sooner  was  the  Roman  empire  overthrown,  and 
the  Ooths  had  overpowered  Eurc^)e^  di&n  we  find  the  female 
character  assuming  an  unusual  importance  and  authority,  and 
distinguished  with  new  privfleges,  in  all  the  European  govern- 
ments established  by  the  northern  conquerors.  Even  amidst 
the  confiisions  of  savage  war,  and  among  the  almost  incredible 
enormities  committed  by  Ae  Ooths  at  tiieir  invasion  of  the 
empire,  they  forbore  to  offer  any  violence  to  the  women.  This 
perhaps  is  cme  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  new  state  of 
manners,  which  took  place  about  the  seventh  century:  and  it 

who  seems  ctdj  to  heve  teen  tbe  Edda  roecewftiUy  YisdicelBd  Snorro  flam  the 

of  Snono  as  published  by  Reaenius.  ehane  of  nelming  upon  the  world  his 

llie  £dda  of  SaBoxund  has  since  been  own  mventioDs  as  the  religioiis  eode  of 

Siblidied  at  Copenhagen  by  the  Ama»-  the  North.  It  should  however  benmaik- 

agnaean  Commission.  The  labours  of  ed,  that  tradition  alone  or  very  recent  m»- 

Sannund  wen  ooofined  to  coUecting  the  nusciqits  ettribiite  the  ibrmiitiaa  of  the 

mythological  and  historical  seitts  of  his  iirst  collection  to  Samimd.     This  does 

country,  which  he  probably  preraoed  and  not  rest  on  certain  testimony.— Ebbw  ] 
interqporsed  with  a  few  remwkain  prose;        It  is  oertain ,  and  very  obamaUe^  that 

those  of  Soorro^  to  reducing  the  same  in  the  Edda  we  find  mncfa  mote  of 

or  e  similar  collection  into  emore  intel-  giants,  dnupins,  and  other  imaginaqr 

Ugible  and  connected  prose  mrmdwe*  beings,  un£inbtedly  bsloi^|ing  to  An^ 

'nie  olgect  of  Ssnmind  appears  to  baTe  bian  romance,  than  intheearliar  Seiddic 

beeUf  die  formatton  of  a  poetic  Antho-  odes.     By  the  way,  tlMre  an  many 

lo^yratherthaaarsgularseriesofmythic  Btiokes  in  bodi  the  Eduas  taken 

ai3  historic  documents  ;«^that  of  SnomH  the  RavxLAnoKs  of  Saint  John,  « 

to  offer  a  general  outline  of  the  Northern  nrost  come  flom  the  compilers  wfag^ 

mytholocy.  The  Rer.  P.  Enfmna  Miil-  Christians, 
lar,  in  his  tract  "CTc^  die  Atalekrt"  has 
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istDtiiisperiod)  and  to  thk  people,  that  we  must  refer  the  origin 
of  galkntry  in  Europe,  The  Romany  neyer  introduced  thei^ 
mmSments  into  their  European  provinces. 

The  Goths  believed  some  divine  and  prophetic  quidity  to  be 
inherent  ui  their  women ;  they  admitted  them  into  their  coun- 
oils,  and  consulted  them  on  the  public  business  of  the  state* 
They  were  suffered  to  conduct  the  great  events  which  the^  pre- 
dScted.  Ganna,  a  prophetic  virgin  of  the  Maroomanni,  a  Ger- 
man or  Gaulish  tribe,  was  sent  by  her  nation  to  Rome,  and 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  Domitian,  to  treat  concerning 
terms  of  peace '.  Tacitus  relates  that  Velleda,  another  Ger« 
man  prophetess,  held  frequent  conferences  with  the  Boman 
If^eneials;  and  that  on  some  occasions,  on  account  of  the  sa- 
endness  of  her  peison,  she  was  placed  at  a  great  distance  on 
a  hi^  tower,  from  whence,  like  an  oracular  divinity,  she  con- 
vened her  answers  by  some  chosen  messeng^'.  She  appears 
to  have  pieserved  the  supreme  rule  over  her  own  people  and 
the  ndghbouring  tribes*.  And  there  are  other  instances,  that 
the  government  among  die  antient  Germans  was  sometimes 
vested  in  the  women^  This  practice  also  prevailed  among  the 
Silones  or  Norwegians'^.  Tlie  Cimbri,  a  Scandinavian  tribe, 
were  accompanied  at  their  assemblies  by  venerable  and  hoary- 
headed  prophetesses,  apparelled  in  long  linen  vestments  of  a 
splendid  white^.  Their  matrons  and  daughters  acquired  a  re- 
verence from  their  skill  in  studying  simples,  and  their  knowledge 
of  healing  wounds,  arts  reputed  mysterious.  The  wives  fre- 
quently attended  their  husbands  in  the  most  perilous  expedi- 
tions, and  fought  with  great  intrepidity  in  the  most  bloody  en- 

y  Bia  iib.  IziiL  p.  761.  '  Stnb.  Geograph.  Ub.  TiiL  p.  905. 

^.Hiat.  lib^iY.  p.  »68.  «dH.  D*Or.  edit  Xi.  Cafc  15S7.  lol  Ccwq[>m  Keys- 

Ina.  §cA»  ler,  Antiqait.  SeL  Septentrional,  p.  371, 

*  H«  mf  just  before,  **  ca  Tuqga  late  via.  DtnmvAno  de  MwUeriboa  Fatidi- 

imptmkiiat"  Ibid.  p.  951.   He  mw  ber  cis  veterum  Celtanim  geDtiunaque  Sep- 

m  tbe  reign  of  Vespasian.    De  Morib.  teotrioiiaUuxn.  SeealsoCluTwiua'sCrxR^ 

Gennon.  p.  978.    Wfaere  be  likewise  xahia  AifviQOA9libbi.cap.xziv*pagJ6l5. 

—entinns  Aorinia.  odic  foL  I«u|d.  Bat.  1«31.  U  vereeasjr 

^'Bme  Tack.  Hist.  lib.  ▼.  p.  969.  vt  to  tnee  the  Waau>  sisten,  and  our mo- 


snpr.  dern  witches,  to  this  sonrce. 

^  Be  Moribb  Genuui.p.  98S.  utsupi. 

e2 
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gagements^  These  nations  dreaded  captivity,  more  on  the 
account  of  their  women,  than  on  their  own :  and  the  Romans, 
availing  themselves  of  this  apprehension,  often  demanded  their 
noblest  virgins  for  hostages  ^  From  these  circumstances,  the 
women  even  claimed  a  sort  of  precedence,  at  least  an  equality 
subsisted  between  the  sexes,  in  the  Oothic  constitutions. 

But  the  deference  paid  to  the  fair  sex,  which  produced  the 
spirit  of  gallantry,  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  for  in  those  strong 
and  exaggerated  ideas  of  female  chastity  which  prevailed  among 
the  nordiem  nations.  Hence  the  lover^s  devotion  to  his  mis- 
tress was  encreased,  his  attentions  to  her  service  multiplied, 
his  aiFection  heightened,  and  his  soUicitude  aggravated,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  her  was  enhanced :  and 
the  passion  of  love  acquired  a  degree  of  delicacy,  when  con- 
trolled by  the  principles  of  honour  and  purity.  The  highest 
excellence  of  character  then  known  was  a  superiority  in  arms; 
and  that  rival  was  most  likely  to  gain  his  lady's  r^ard,  who 
was  the  'bravest  champion.  Here  we  see  valour  inspired  by 
love.  In  the  mean  time,  the  same  heroic  spirit  which  was  the 
surest  claim  to  the  &vour  of  the  ladies,  was  often  exerted  in 
their  protection :  a  protection  much  wanted  in  an  age  of  ra^ 
pine,  of  plunder,  and  piracy;  when  the  weakness  of  tlie  scaler 
sex  was  exposed  to  continual  dangers  and  unexpected  attacks^. 
It  is  easy  to  suppose  the  officious  emulation  and  ardour  of 
many  a  gallant  young  warrior,  pressing  forward  to  be  fore- 

*  See  SiCT.  Til.  infr.  yoL  ii.  p.  8S.  among  other  rich  presents,  an  inestiina- 

Piodonis  Siculus  says,  that  among  the  ble  horn,  on  which  were  inlaid  in  gold 

Scythians  the  women  are  trained  to  war  the  images  of  Odin,  Thor,  and  F^ya : 

as  well  as  the  men,  to  whom  they  are  not  and  to  the  other,  named  Hramur,  the 

inferior  in  strength  and  courage.  L.  ii.  lady  herself,  and  a  drum,  embossed  with 

p.  90.  golden  imagery,  which  foretold  Aiture 

'  Tacit,  de  Mwib.  Oerm.  pag.  97S.  e?ents,  •  This  piece,,  which  Is  in  Runic 

utsupr.  capital  characters,  was  written  before 

'  Siee  instances  of  this  sort  of  violence  the  year  1000.  Many  stories  of  this 
in  the  anttent  Hisvoar  of  Hialmak,  a  kind  might  be  produced  from  the  north- 
Runic  romance,  p.  135, 1S6.  140.  Dia6.  em  chronicles. 

Epist.  adcalc.  Hickes.  Tliesaur.  voL  i.  [This   ''Histonr  of  Hialmar*'  is  a 

Where  also  is  a  challenge  between  two  'modem  forgery.  See  the  Rer.  P.  Miil-. 

champions  for  king  Hialmar*s  daughter.  ler*s  preface  to  Haldorsen's   Islandic 

But  the  king  composes  the  quarrel  by  Dictionaiy,  where  other  **  figments  **  of 

giving  to  one  of  them,  named  tJlfo,  a  similar  kind  ^rc  catalogued.— Enrr.] 
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most  in  this  honourable  service,  which  flattered  the  most  agree- 
able  of  aU  passions,  and  which  gratified  every  enthusiasm  of 
the  times,  especially  the  fiishionable  fondness  for  a  wander- 
ing and  military  life.  In  the  mean  time,  we  may  conceive  the 
lady  thus  won,  or  thus  defended,  conscious  of  her  own  im- 
portance, affecting  an  air  of  statelinessi :  it  was  her  pridis  to 
have  preserved  her  chastity  inviolate,  she  could  perceive  no 
merit  but  that  of  invincible  bravery,  and  could  only  be  ap- 
proached in  terms  of  respect  and  submission. 

Among  the  Scandinavians,  a  people  so  fond  of  cloathing  ad- 
ventures in  verse,  these  gaOan^tries  must  naturally  become  the 
subject  of  poetry,  with  its  fictitious  embellishments.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  dieir  chivalry  displayed  in  their  odes;  pieces^ 
which  at  the  same  time  greatly  confirm  these  observations.  The 
fionous  ode  of  Regner  Lodbrc^  affords  a  striking  instance ; 
in  which,  being^  imprisoned  in  a  loathsome  dungeon,  and  con- 
demned to  be  destroyed  by  venomous  serpents,  he  solaces  his 
desperate  situation  by  recollecting  and  reciting  the  glorious 
exploits  of  his  past  life.  One  of  these,  and  the  first  which  he 
commemorates,  was  an  atchievement  of  chivalry.  It  was  the 
delivery  of  a  beautifiil  Swedish  princess  firom  an  impregnable 
fortress,  in  which  she  was  forcibly  detained  by  one  of  her  &- 
therms  captains.  Her  father  issued  a  proclamation,  promising 
that' whoever  would  rescue  the  lady  should  have  her  in  mar- 
riage. Regner  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  and  married  the  &ir 
captive.  This  was  about  the  year  860^.  There  are  other 
strbkes  in  Regner's  ode,  which,  although  not  belonging  to 
this  particular  story,  deserve  to  be  pointed  out  here,  as  illus- 
trative of  our  argument.  Such  as,  *^  It  was  [not*]  like  being 
placed  near  a  beautiful  virgin  on  a  couch. — It  was  [not*]  like 
kissing  a  young  widow  in  the  first  seat  at  a  feast.     I  made  to 

'  See  Torf.  Histor.  Norw.  torn.  i.  IiOdbboo*s  Saga.  C.  5.  apud  Biorneri 

libw  la  Sbzo  CKrammat.  p.  158.     And  Hislor.  R^.  Her.  et  Pugfl.  Res  pm. 

OL  Worm.  lit.  Rim.  p.  221.  edit  46.  dar.  gest.  Stockholm.  1737. 
I  siHpect  that  the  romantic  amour  be-        *  llie  original  in  both  passagei  reads: 

twcco  Regner  and  Aslaiiga  is  the  forgeiy  Vent  senw-It  was  not  lil^e— .-Enir.  ] 
of  a  much  later  age.    See  Rxonaxa 
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struggle  in  the  twilight*  that  golden-hdfed  chie^  who  passed 
his  mornings  among  the  yomig  maidens,  and  loved  to  converse 
with  widows. — He  who  aspires  to  the  love  of  young  viigina^ 
ought  always  to  be  foremost  in  the  din  of  arms'."  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  these  sentiments  occur  to  Regnef  while 
he  is  in  the  midst  of  his  tortures,  and  at  the  point  of  death. 
Thus  many  of  the  heroes  in  Froissart,  in  the  greatest  extre- 
mities of  danger,  recollect  their  amours,  and  die  thinking  of 
their  mistresses.  And  by  the  way,  in  the  same  stndn,  Boh,  a 
I)anish  champion,  having  lost  his  chin,  and  one  of  his  cheeks, 
by  a  single  stroke  from  Thurstain  Midlang,  only  reflected 
how  he  should  be  received,  when  thus  maimed  and  disfigared, 
by  the  .Danish  girls.  He  instantly  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of 
savage  gallantry,  ^*  The  Danish  virgins  will  not  now  willingly 
or  easily  give  me  kisses,  if  I  should  perhaps  return  bcMne^.** 
But  there  is  an  ode,  in  the  Knttijnoa-Saoa,  written  by  Ha- 
raid  the  Valiant,  which  is  professedly  a  song  of  duvalry ; 
and  which,  exclusive  of  its  wild  spirit  of  adventure,  and  its 
images  of  savage  life,  has  the  romantic  air  of  a  set  of  stanzas 
composed  by  a  Provendal  troubadour.  Harald  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  eminent  adventurers  of  his  age. 
He  had  killed  the  king  of  Drontheim  in  a  bloody  engagement 
He  had  traversed  all  the  seas,  and  visited  all  the  coasts,  of  the 
north;  and  had  carried  his  piratical  enterprises  even  as  fiir  as 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  shores  of  Africa.  He  was  at 
length  taken  prisoner,  and  detained  for  some  time  at  Constant 
tinople.  He  complains  in  this  ode,  thiit  the  reputation  he  had 
acquired  by  so  many  hazardous  exploits,  by  bis  skill  in  single 

•  [Dr.  Percy  lia«  it,  « in  the  twiHght  I  saw  retire  the  fiur  haired 

of  dteth,"  which  adds  greatly  to  the  sub-  Maida-bd  at  momiiig, 

Umity  of  the  pasMge.  See  the  second  of  And  loll-apeaker  of  (die)  widem 

Five  Pieces  of  Runic  Poetiy,  printed  in 

176S.    The  **  Chief**  mas  Harold  Har-        The  person  aUuded  to  was  Aum,  a 

(ax,  king  of  Norway.— Pakk.]  prince  of  the  Hebrides.   Mr.  Pink  pn>- 

[  Unhappily  the  Islandic  text  makes  bahU  means  Harald  Harfi^jery  who  WM 

no  mention  of  the  **  twilight**  not  bom  at  the  imntu — Rpit] 

^'^ili^^^J^^'  '  ».  13.  14.  1ft  S3. 
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€ombiit»  riding^  swinmiin^  gliding  abng  the  ice,  darting,  row- 
ing and  guiding  a  ship  through  the  rocks,  had  not  been  able 
to  make  any  in^uression  on  Elissifl^  or  Elisabeth,  the  beautifiil 
dai^ter  of  Jarilas,  king  of  Russia'. 

Here,  however,  chivalry  subsisted  but  in  its  rudiments* 
Under  the  feudal  establishments,  whidi  were  soon  afterwards 
erected  in  Europe,  it  rec^ved  new  vigour,  and  was  invested 
with  the  formalities  of  a  reguhur  institution.    The  nature  and 
drcumstances  of  that  peculiar  model  of  government,  were 
hi^y  &vourable  to  this  strange  spirit  of  fantastic  heroism ; 
which,  however  unmeaning  and  ridiculous  it  may  seem,  had 
the  most  serious  and  salutary  consequences  in  assisting  the  ge* 
neral  growth  of  refinement,  and  the  pnigression  of  civilisation, 
in  forming  the  manners  of  Europe,  in  inculcating  the  prind- 
ples  ot  honour,  and  in  teaching  modes  of  decorum.    The  ge- 
nius of  the  feudal  policy  was  perfectly  martiaL    A  numerous 
nobilify,  formed  into  separate  principalities,  a&cting  indepen* 
deoce,  and  mutually  jealous  of  their  privileges  and  honoursi 
necessarily  lived  in  a  state  of  hostiUty.   This  situation  rendered 
personal  strength  and  courage  the  most  requisite  and  essential 
acccmoplishments.    And  hence^  even  in  time  of  peaces  they 
had  no  conception  of  any  diversions  or  public  ceremonies,  but 
such  as  were  of  the  military  kind«    Ye^  as  the  courts  of  these 
petty  princes  were  thronged  with  ladies  of  the  most  eminent 
disthiction  and  quality,  the  ruling  passion  for  war  was  tempered 
with  courtesy.    The  prize  of  contending  champions  was  ad*> 
ju4ged  by  the  ladies;  who  did  not  think  it  inconsistent  to  be 
present  or  to  preside  at  the  bloody  spectacles  of  the  times; 
and  whO}  themselves,  seem  to  have  contracted  an  unnatural 
and  unbecoming  ferocity,  while  they  softened  the  manners  of 
those  valorous  knights  who  fought  for  their  approbation.    The 
hi^  notions  of  a  noble  descent,  which  arose  from  the  condi*- 
tion  of  the  feudal  constitution,  and  the  ambition  of  forming  an 
alliance  with  powerftd  and  opulent  fiunilies,  cherished  this  ro- 
mantic system*    It  was  hard  to  obtain  the  fiur  feudatary,  who 

1  BtfUwlui.  p.  54. 
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was  the  object  of  universal  adoration.  Not  only  tbe  splendour 
of  birth,  but  the  magnificent  castle  surrounded  with  embattell^d 
walls,  guarded  with  massy  towers,  and  crowned  with  loRj 
pinnacles,  served  to  inflame  the  imagination,  and  to  create  an 
attachment  to  some  illustrious  heiress,  whose  point  of  honour 
it  was  to  be  chaste  and  inaccessible.    And  the  difficulty  4)f 
success  on  these  occasions,  seems  in  great  measure  to  have 
given  rise  to  that  sentimental  love  of  romance,  which  acqui- 
esced in  a  distant  respectful  admiratiop,  and  did  not  aspm  to 
possession.    Tlie  want  of  an  uniform  administration  of  justice^ 
the  genend  disorder,  and  state  of  universal  anardiy,  which 
naturally  sprung  fi*om  the  principles  of  the  feudal  policy,  pre- 
sented perpetual  opportunities  of  checking  the  oppressions  of 
arbitrary  lords,  of  delivering  actives  injurioudy  detained  in 
the  baronial  castles,  of  punishing  robbers,  of  succouring  the 
distressed,  and  of  avenging  the  impotent  and  the  unarmed,  who 
were  every  moment  exposed  to  the  most  licentious  insults  and 
injuries.    The  violence  and  injustice  of  th^  times  gave  birth  to 
valour  and  humanity.    These  acts  conferred  a  lus^e  and  an 
importance  on  the  character  of  men  professing  arms,  who  made 
force  the  substitute  of  law.     In  the  mean  time,  the  crusades, 
so  pregnant  with  enterprize^  heighten^  the  habits  of  this  war- 
like fanaticism.     And  when  these  foreign  expeditions  were 
ended,  in  which  the  hermits  and  pilgrims  of  Palestine  had  been 
defended,  nothing  remained  to  employ  the  activity  of  adva>> 
turers  but  the  protection  of  innocence  at  home.    .Chivalry  by 
degrees  was  consecrated  by  religion,  whose  authority  tinctured 
every  passion,  and  was  engrafted  into  every  institution,  <^  the 
superstitious  ages;  and  at  length  composed  that  singular  pic- 
ture of  manners,  in  which  the  love  of  a  god  and  of  the  ladies 
were  reconciled,  the  saint  and  the  hero  were  blended,  aad 
charity  and  revenge,  zeal  and  gallantry,  devoticm  and  valoor, 
were  united. 

Those  who  think  that  chivalry  started  late,  firom  the  nature 
of  the  feudal  constitution,  confound  an  improved  effect  with  a 
simple  cause.     Not  having  distinctly  considered  all  the  parti- 
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cularities  belonging  to  the  genkis,  manners,  and  usages  of  the 
Gothic  tr3)es,  and  accustomed  to  conteoiphite  nations  under 
the  general  idea  of  barbarian8>  they  cannot  look  for  the  seeds 
of  elegance  amongst  men  distinguished  only  for  their  igno* 
ranee  and  their  inliumanily.  The  rude  origin  of  this  heroic 
gallantry  was  quickly  overwhelmed  and  extinguished  by  the 
superior  pomp  which  it  necessarily  adopted  from  the  gradual 
difiusion  of  opulence  and  civility,  and  that  blaze  of  splendour 
with  which  it  was  surrounded,  amid  the  magnificence  of  the 
feudal  solannities.  But  above  all,  it  was  lost  and  forgotten  in 
that  higher  degree  of  embellishment  which  at  length  it  began 
to  receive  from  the  representations  of  romance- 

From  the  foregoing  observations  taken  together,  the  follow- 
ing general  and  comprehensive  conclusion  seems  to  result : 

Amid  the  gloom  of  superstition,  in  an  age  of  th^  grossest 
ignorance  and  credulity,  a  taste  for  the  wonders  of  oriental 
fiction  was  introduced  by  the  Arabians  into  Europe,  many 
countries  of  which  were  already  seasoned  to  a  reception  of  its 
extravagancies  by  means  of  the  poetry  of  the  Gothic  scalds, 
who  perhaps  originally  derived  their  ideas  from  the  same  fruits 
fill  region  of  invention.  These  fictions,  coinciding  with  the 
reigning  manners,  and  perpetually  kept  up  and  improved  in 
the  tales  of  troubadours  and  minstrels,  seem  to  have  centered 
about  the  eleventh  century  in  the  ideal  histories  of  Turpin  and 
Geoffirey  of  Monmouth,  which  record  the  supposititious  at- 
chievements  of  Charlemagne  and  king  Arthur,  where  they 
formed  the  groundwork  of  that  species  of  fabulous  narrative 
called  romance.  And  from  these  beginnings  or  causes,  afi:er- 
wards  enlarged  and  enriched  by  kindred  fancies  fetched  from 
the  crusades,  that  singular  and  capricious  mode  of  imagination 
arose,  which  at  length  composed  the  marvellous  machineries  of 
the  more  sublime  Italian  poets,  and  of  their  disciple  Spenser. 
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cessarily  pressed  into  the  service,  which  contains  any  thing 
more  than  a  general  reference  to  '<  Breton  lays:" 

Bons  Lais  de  harpe  vus  apris, 
Lais  Bretuns  de  nostre  pais. 

This  is  given  from  a  fragment  in  Mr.  Donee's  possession, 
and  is  cited  in  the  language  of  Tristan  to  Ysdit  But  Mr. 
Ritson  has  omitted  to  mention  that  it  was  uttered  by  Tristan 
in  the  presence  of  king  Mark,  when  he  had  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  madman,  and  was  just  arrived  from  aforeign  comn 
try,  of  which  the  name  is  not  specified.  In  all  probability  this 
country  was  Brittany,  as  the  adventure  seems  the  counterpart 
to  his  assumption  of  the  b^gar's  garb  in  our  Ekiglish  romance. 

But  admitting  there  was  a  slight  discrepancy  between  the 
language  of  various  romances,  as  to  the  position  of  Bretagne, 
the  question  of  Marie's  daim  to  the  invention  of  these  lays,  can 
neitl^r  be  invalidated  nor  supported  by  it  Every  one  is  aware 
that  there  is  no  topic  upon  which  the  general  language  of  ro- 
mance is  more  unsettled  and  contradictory,  than  its  geogra^ 
phical  details.  The  same  liberties  allowed  in  forming  a  genea* 
lope  line  for  the  hero^  were  extended  to  the  fictitious  scene  of 
his  actions;  and  countries  the  most  remote  were  as  readily 
transferred  to  a  close  and  intimate  proximity,  as  their  customs 
and  languages  were  rendered  identical.  It  would  be  of  the 
essence  of  hypercriticism  to  censure  this  practice,  which  might 
be  justified  by  the  very  charter-rolls  of  romance,  as  indeed  it 
would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  bring  such  detfuls  to  the 
test  of  chorographic  truth.  The  only  object  for  consideration 
in  applying  die  information  thus  conveyed,  must  be  the  ap- 
parent intentions  of  the  communicant,  the  probable  extent  ct 
his  personal  knowledge^  or  the  accuracy  of  his  avowed  autho- 
rities, and  how  far,  in  the  exercise  of  these  resources,  he  is 
to  have  been  swayed  by  the  suggestions  of  his  &ncy,  or 
by  his  igncHrance.  It  will  be  worse  than  useless  to 
heap  together,  as  Mr.  Ritson  has  done,  the  whole  mass  of  Evi- 
dence to  be  gathered  from  every  source,  iinthout  regard  to  the 
varied  character  of  the  proofs  thus  collected,  and  by  drawing  a 
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general  inference,  to  assign  the  same  authority  to  that  which  is 
confessedly  febulous,  as  to  that  which  may  have  been  uttered  in 
good  fidth.  Every  writer  ought  to  be  weighed  in  his  own  scale ; 
and  the  only  hope  we  can  have  of  eliciting  an  author's  inten- 
tions, must  be,  by  resorting  to  his  own  declarations  ui  illustra- 
tion of  his  own  peculiar  meaning.  Now  wiih  respect  to  Marie, 
M.  de  la  Rue*  has  already  shown,  from  the  prologue  to  the 
poems,  that  she  only  aspired  to  the  character  of  a  translator. 
Her  first  intention  was  to  have  given  a  version  in  Romance^  of 
some  Latin  writer ;  but  finding  the  ground  preoccupied,  she 
abandoned  this  design,  and  resolved  on  versifying  the  Breton 
tales  which  she  had  heard  recited  or  found  recorded. 

Des  Lais  pensai  k'oi  aveie 
Ne  dutai  pas,  bien  le  saveie, 
Ke  pur  remanbrance  les  firent 
Des  aventures  k'il  oi'rent — 

Plusurs  en  ai  o'l  conter, 
NeVoil  laisser  nes*  oblier; 
Rimez  en  ai,  ^  fait  diti6 
Soventes  fiez  en  ai  veilli^. 

This  is  frequently  referred  to  in  various  parts  of  her  poems: 
some  of  which  were  translated  from  written  documents ;  others 
versified  from  recollection,  or  oral  communication ;  while  the 
majority  either  acknowledge  a  Breton  original,  or  contain  de- 
cided proofs  of  a  connection  with  that  country.  Of  this  the 
evidence  sliall  now  be  submitted. 

The  first  poem  in  M.  Roquefort's  collection  is  the  Lai  de 
Ougemer,  which  opens  with  the  following  exordium : 

Les  cuntes  ke  jo  sai  verais 
Dunt  li  Bretun  untfait  lor  Lais, 
Vus  cunterai  assez  briefinent  ' 
£1  cief  de  cest  coumencement 
Sulunc  la  lettre  e  Vescriture 
Vus  musterai  une  aventure 

*  Archieologiay  yoL  xiii. 
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Kt  en  Bretaigne  la  menur^ 
Ayint  al  tens  and&iur*. 

The  Lai  d'Equitan  who  was  *^  Sire  de  Nauns,**  (and  of  whose 
atchievements  ^*  Li  Breton  firent  un  Lai '')  also  commences 
with  a  direct  testimony  to  the  practice  of  recording  deeds  of 
chivalry  and  heroic  adventure  in  that  country : 

Mut  lint  esti  noble  Baruiiy 
Cil  de  Bretaine  U  Bretisn  / 
Jadis  suleient  par  pruesoef 
Par  cnrteisiey.d  par  ooblesce^ 
Des  sventures  qu'ils  oieenty 
Ki  a  plusur  gent  aveneient 
Fdre  les  Lais  pur  remenbrance 
Qu'en  ne  les  meist  en  ubiiance* 
N'ent  firent  ceo  oi  cunter 
Ki  n'est  fet  mie  a  ublier. 

The  Lai  de  Bisclaveret  is  not  specifically  acicnowledged  as 

a  Breton  lay ;  but  the  scene  is  laid  in  <^  Bretaine,"  and  the 

Breton  term  from  which  the  story  derives  its  n^une,  is  cited  in 

contradistinction  to  that  current  in  the  a^oining  duchy  of  Nor- 

'mandy: 

Bisdaveret  ad  nun  en  Bretan, 
'  Garwall  Tapelent  li  Norman. 

From  the  Lai  de  Lausticf  we  obtain  a  similar  testimony, 
with  the  additional  declaration  of  its  being  a  Breton  lay : 

Une  avepture  vus  dirai 
Dunt  U  Bretunjirent  un  Lai  s 
Laustic  ad  nun  ceo  m'est  avis, 
Si  Papelent  en  lur  pais ; 

*  Y.  31.  not«  in  the  Muenm  copy  of  tbe  cate- 

f  MM.  de  la  Rue  and  Roquefort  logue  of  the  Cotton  MSS.  The  English 

apeak  of  an  English  version  of  thb  hy^  foem  la  a  mya/ac  riiapaody  on  holy  liv- 

and  refer  to  the  Cotttm  MS.  CaL  A.  U.  ing;  in  whidi  the  Niffhtin^pde  and  her 

Hieae  gentlemen  were  either  misled  by  p&otiTe  song  are  decured  to  be  typical 

a  similarity  tn  the  title  of  the  poem  in  of  the  doctrines  waA  sufferings  of  Jesus 

question,  (  Nightingale,)  or  a  nanuacript  Ctwist. 
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Ceo  est  Reisim  ^i  Fruioeis, 
E  Niht^ale  en  dreit  Engleis. 

The  scene  is  at  St  Maloes.  Of  the  Lai  des  deux  Amans 
andof  theLaide  Graelent  itissaid,  ^^UnLaienfirent  liBre- 
tun  ;*'  of  the  Lai  de  TEpine,  ^  Li  Breton  en  firent  un  Lai;''  and 
of  the  Lai  d'Eliduc, 

De  un  tntd  ancien  Lai  Bretun 
Le  cunte  6  tute  la  reisun, 
Vus  dirai  si  com  jeo  entent 
La  v^rit6  mun  escient. 

Of  these  four,  the  scene  of  the  first  is  laid  in  Normandy,  and 
of  the  rest  in  ^<  Bretaine."  Of  the  remaining  six,  the  Lai  da 
Fr^e  places  the  action  in  ^  Bretaine,^  without  giring  a  more 
positive  locality  to  the  scene.  It  was  a  tale  which  Marie  had 
heard  recounted,  but  which  she  does  not  expresdy  claim  as  a 
<*  Breton  lay."  The  Lai  de  Chevrefeuille  was  translated  from 
a  written  original : 

Plusurs  le  m'unt  cunt6  d  dit, 
Ejeo  Fat  trcvi  en  escriU 

It  contains  no  reference  to  ^^Bretaine"  or  the  << Bretons:*' 
and,  if  we  could  forget  Mr.  Ritson's  arbitrary  dogmas  reladve 
to  the  poverty  of  native  genius  both  before  and  after  the  Con- 
quest^ might  be  supposed  to  owe  its  existence  to  some  English 
poem  now  Jio  more: 

Tristam  ki  bien  saveit  harper, 
En  aveit  feit  un  nuvel  Lai 
Asez  brdvement  le  numerai. 
Gotelef  Tapdient  en  Engleis, 
Chevrefbil  li  nument  en  Franceis ; 
Dit  vus  en  ai  la  v^iti§ 
Del'  Lfu  que  j'ai  id  cunt^* 

There  is  reason  to  believe  the  Lai  de  Milun  isnet  ^Breton 
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origin,  as  Marie  deviates!  from  her  usual  phraseology  in  an- 
nouncing her  authority. 

De  lur  amur  i  de  lur  bien 
Firent  un  Lai  li  Auncien  / 
£  jeo  qui  I'ld  mis  en  escrit 
Al  recunter  mut  me  d^lit. 

The  hero  was  bom  in  South  Wales : 

Milun  fu  de  Suht-wales  nez: 

a  country  also  called  Gales : 

«  • 

Jeo  quid  k'il  est  de  Gales  nez, 
E  si  est  Milun  apelez. 

Mention  is  likewise  made  of  Northumberland;  but  Milun's 
journey  from  England  to  Brittany  is  so  circumstantially  nar- 
rated,  that  every  doubt  as  to  the  geographical  position  of  the 
latter  must  be  removed : 

A  Suht^hamptmie  vait  passer, 
Cum  il  ainz  pot  se  mist  en  mer, 
A  Barbeflaet  (Barfleun  R.)  est  arrivez, 
Dreit  en  Brutalne  est  alez. 

With  reference  to  the  same  journey  it  is  afterward  said : 

En  Normendie  est  passez. 
Puis  est  desque  Bretaine  alez. 

We  also  gather  from  the  same  lay  the  names  by  which  the 
inhabitants  of  this  and  several  adjoining  countries  were  desig- 
nated. 

Al  munt  Seint^Michel  s'asembldrent, 
Normein,  e  Bretun  i  alerent; 
E  li  Flamenc,  d  li  Fcanoeis, 
Mes  ni  ot  guere  de  Engleisi 

In  these  specimens  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to 
prove,  as  asserted  by  Mr.  Ritson,  that  by  <^  Bretaine  and 
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Breton  were  intended  the  country  and  people  of  Great  Blrit- 
tain.''  On  the  contrary,  whenever  Marie  enters  into  detail,  we 
constantly  find  that  by  ^^Bretaine"  she  understood  Brittany, 
and  by  ^*  Breton  "  either  the  inhabitants  or  language  of  that 
province.  No  specific  mention  is  made  of  England  as  a  coun- 
try; but  the  people  and  their  dialect  are  alike  called  Engleis; 
and  the  unequivocal  appellation  pven  to  Wales  precludes  all 
possibility  of  supposing  it  was  implied  under  the  name  of 
"  Bretaine.*' 

'Vfe  now  come  to  those  Liays  which  Mr.  Ritson  has  selected 
as  containing  the  strongest  confirmation  of  his  opinion :  *^  She 
must  however  [by  Bretaine]  mean  Great  Britain  in  the  Lay 
of  Lanval,  where  she  mentions  Kardoel,  and  that  of  Ywenec 
where  she  speaks  of  Carwent  (i.  e.  Venta  Silurum,  now  Chep- 
stow), which  she  places  upon  the  Duglas  instead  of  the  Wye.'' 
Unhappily  for  the  accuracy  of  this  conclusion,  the  name  of 
Bretaine  never  occurs  throughout  the  Lai  de  LanvaL  Marie 
certainly  cites  the  Bretons  as  her  authority  for  the  narrative : 

Od  li  s'en  vait  en  Avalon, 
Ce  nus  racuntent  li  Breton^-^ 

and  calls  Lanval  a  Breton  name : 

L'aventure  d'un  autre  Lai 
Cum  il  avint  vus  cunterai; 
Feit  fu  d'un  muU  riche  vassal. 
En  Bretun  Tapelent  Lanval. 

But  we  have  already  seen  that  these  teims  can  have  no  re- 
ference to  Great  Britain.  The  Lai  d' Ywenec  certainly  fiivours 
Mr.  Ritson's  opinion.  It  speaks  of  Caerwent  (which,  though 
the  Roman  Venta  Silurum,  is  not  Chepstow,)  and  places  it  in 

Bretaigne : 

En  Bretaigne  aveit  jadis 

Uns  riches  Huns  vielz  et  ancis ; 

De  Caerwent  fiit  avoez, 

Et  du  pais  Sire  clamez: 

La  cit«  si  est  sor  Duglas — 

VOL.  I.  y 
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A  similar  combination  occurs  in  the  Lai  de  I'Epine : 

Les  estores  en  trai'  avant ; 
Ki  encore  sont  a  Carlton. 
Ens  le  monstier  Saint- Aaron, 
Et  en  Bretiugne  sont  s^ues — 

It  would  seem  as  if  M.  Roquefort  had  suspected  that  Marie 
in  this  passage  was  not  alluding  to  Caerleon  in  Wales;  for  he 
observes  in  a  note :  ^'  II  existoit  en  France  une  tie  Saint- Aaron. 
EUe  a  6t&  renferm^  dans  la  ville  de  Saint-Malo,  ai)  moyen 
d'une  chauss^*'  That  there  either  was  a  Caerleon  iu  Armo- 
rica,  or,  what  is  far  more  probable,  that  Marie  by  her  own 
powerful  dictum  transferred  this  town  iBrom  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Channel,  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  the  Lai  de  ChaitiveL 
The  events  of  this  poem  are  stated  to  have  transpired  <'en 
Bretaine  a  Nantes :"  but  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  without 
the  slightest  indication  of  a  change  of  scene,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing date  produced  as  the  period  when  some  of  the  transac- 
tions occurred : 

A  la  feste  Saint- Aaron, 
K'um  c^l^broit  a  Carlion. 

In  this  we  have  the  dearest  acknowledgement,  that  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  writer,  Nantz  and  Caerleon  were  towns  of  the 
same  province ;  and  the  previous  testimony,  with  one  exception, 
has  declared  that  province  to  have  been  Bretaine  in  France. 
I^  however,  we  accept  Marie's  representation  of  herself^  and 
consider  her  as  the  translator  of  these  poems,  even  this  excep- 
tion loses  its  force.  For  what  could  be  more  natural  to  sup- 
pose on  her  part,  than  that  the  scene  of  those  adventures  which 
formed  the  theme  of  Armorican  song  should  be  laid  in  Armo- 
rica  ?  or  that  even  where  her  original  made  mention  of  Brit- 
tain  (Wales)  as  the  theatre  of  the  events  it  registered,  she 
should  through  ignorance  or  design  interpret  the  expression  as 
referring  to  Brittany?  How  much  more  probable  is  it,  that 
either  of  these  causes  may  have  operated  in  producing  the  seem- 
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ing  contradiction  between  the  Lai  d' Ywenec  and  every  other 
poem  in  the  collection,  than  that  Marie  should  have  stultified 
herself  by  confounding  two  countries  under  one  common  name, 
for  both  of  which  on  other  occasions  she  had  a  distinctive  ap- 
pellation! 

Of  the  interpretation  given  to  her  language  or  that  of  her 
contemporaries  in  this  country,  we  have  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  in  Chaucer : 

Thise  old  gentil  Bretons  in  hir  dayes. 
Of  diverse  aventures  maden  layes, 
iHimeyed  in  hir  firste  Breton  tonge; — 
And  pn  of  hem  have  I  in  remembrance,— 
In  Annorike^  that  called  is  Bretaigne^  &c. 

This  maybe  contrasted  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Liai  d'Eli- 

due. 

Del'  Aventure  de  ces  treis, 

Li  auncien  Brehin  curteis 

Firent  le  Lai  pur  remembrer, 

Que  hum  nel'  deust  pas  oblier. 

Even  Mr.  Ritson  has  admitted,  that  the  author  of  Sir  Orpheo 

may  *'  perhaps  allude  to  the  Armorican  Britons,"  when  he 

says: 

In  .Brytayn  this  layes  ame  ywrytt, 

Furst  y  founde.  and,fortbe  ygete. 

Of  aventures  that  fillen  by  dayes 

Wherof  Bry ton$  made  her  layes. 

This  is  but  a  similar  declaration  to  the  language  of  Marie  al- 
ready cited  from  the  Lai  d'Equitan.  Of  the  popularity  of 
"  Orpheo's"  story  in  Armorica,  we  have  a  sufficient  testimony 
in  the  Lai  d'Epine : 

Le  Lais  escoutent  d'Aielis, 
Que  uns  Yrois  doucement  note 
Mout  le  Sonne  ens  sa  rote. 
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Apries  celi  d'autre  commenche, 
Nus  d'iaus  ni  noise  ne  ni  tenche; 
Le  Lai  lor  sone  cPOrphfy — 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  language  of  Marie  relative 
to  this  subject  which  remuns  to  be  noticed.  In  the  Lai  de 
Graelent  she  speaks  of  ^^  Bretaigne  le  menur,"  an  expression 
which  occurs  once  again  in  the  Lai  d'Eliduc  But  this  refine- 
ment is  not  preserved  throughout  either  of  the  poems :  for  in 
the  first  we  have  ^*  En  Bretaigne  est  venue  al  port;"  and  in  the 
second,  ^^  En  Britaine  ot  un  Chevalier,'* — both  with  reference 
to  the  same  country.  Of  a  ^^  Bretaine  le  grand"  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  whole  collection :  and  if  it  be  allowable  to  speculate 
upon  a  question  so  perfectly  beyond  the  grasp  of  certainty,  the 
utmost  we  can  venture  to  infer  will  be,  that  though  Marie 
may  have  found  this  distinctive  nomenclature  in  her  original 
text,  she  evidently  neglected  to  observe  it  We  know  firom 
other  sources,  that  in  her  time  one  of  these  countries  was  bet- 
ter known  by  its  subdivision  into  the  realms  of  Engleterre  and 
Gales. 

The  second  volume  of  M.  Roquefort's  edition  of  Marie's 
Poems  contains  her  Fables.  It  is  not  intended  to  exhaust 
the  reader's  patience  by  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  source 
from  whence  these  fiibles  were  derived ;  but  as  MM.  de  la 
Rue  and  Roquefort  have  attempted  to  claim  her  En^ish  ori- 
ginal as  the  production  of  Henry  the  First,  the  subject  cannot  be 
wholly  passed  over  in  silence.  These  gentlemen  do  not  seem 
to  have  known  that  a  copy  of  the  fables  preserved  at  Oxfi^rd 
unites' with  the  Harleian  MS.  78.  in  attributing  the  English 
version  to  king  Alfired. 

I  c  reiz  Jlurez  que  mut  I'ama 
Le  translata  puis  en  Elngleis*. 

This,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  several  disguises  of  the  Pas- 
quier  and  King^s  MSS.  which  read  Auvert  and  Affirus,  and 

•  MSS.  Jambs.  tiU.  p.  SS.  BibL  BodL  dted  bdow,  vol  ii.  p.  353. 
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the  declaration  of  the  Latin  version  (King^s  MS.  15.  A.  vii.), 
that  the  same  fables   ^^were  rendered  into  English  by  the 
orders  of  king  Alfred,"  is  more  than  suflBcient  to  outweigh  the 
testimony  of  the  Harleian  MS.  4333,  which  ascribes  Marie's 
original  to  a  king  Henry.     It  also  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
same  diligent  antiquaries,  that  the  English  language  of  Henry 
the  First  could  not  have  differed  materially  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  of  Alfred;  that  any  person,  whether  native  or  foreigner, 
who  could  master  the  one,  would  find  no  difiiculty  in  com- 
prehending the  other;  and  consequently,  that  the  argument 
raised  on  the  imagined  obscurities  of  the  earlier  copy  is  per- 
&cdy  groundless.     As  to  <<  the  uncouth  language  of  Robert 
of  Gloucester,"  which  is  supposed  to  have  cost  Marie  so  much 
labour  in  acquiring,  we  must  remember,  that  however  horrific 
this  dialect  may  appear  to  modem  Frenchmen,—  printed  as  it 
is  with   a  chevaux-de-frise  of  Saxon  consonants, — its  rude 
orthography  only  sli^tly  varied  from  the  language  of  ge- 
neral conversation  in  the  Chronicler's  age.     There  could  be 
no  greater  di£5iculty  in  learning  to  read  or  speak  it,  than  is  felt 
by  a  foreigner  in  modem  English.  In  addition,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  in  Marie's  time,  some  popular  Anglo-Saxon 
subjects  were  rendered  accessible  to  the  modem  reader,  by  the 
same  process  which  fitted  the  early  poetry  of  Italy  for  general 
circulation  at  the  present  day.     We  know,  from  certain  testi- 
mony, that  at  a  subsequent  period  the  Brut  of  Layamon  was 
made  intelligible  by  a  more  recent  version ;  and  probability 
seems  to  &vour  the  belief,  that  such  was  the  case  with  the 
^'Saj-ings  of  Alfred,"  formerly  in  the  Cotton  Library.  If  these 
^  Sayings"  were  registered  by  one  of  Alfred's  contemporaries, 
or  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  they  were  doubtlessly  written 
in  the  same  metre  as  the  translation  appended  to  the  edition  of 
his  Boethius,  and  would  only  have  received  the  dress  in  which 
they  are  exhibited  by  Wanley,  about  the  time  of  Richard  I., 
or  John.     Mr.  Sharon  Tumer  has  produced  this  collection  of 
apophthegms,  as  the  first  specimen  of  English  prose;  but  Aey 
are  evidently  written  in  the  same  mixed  style  of  rhyme  and  alli- 
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terative  metre,  which  we  find  in'  Layamon.  It  is  this  circinn- 
stance  which  has  suggested  the  possibility  of  their  being  re- 
corded at  an  earlier  date  than  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written  seems  to  indicate :  but  of  course  neither  this,  not  the 
claim  of  Alfred  to  th^  English  version  of  ^sop,  is  insisted  upbn 
as  demonstrable.  The  only  object  of  these  remarks  is  td  im- 
pugn the  evidence  which  MM.  de  la  Rue  and  Roquefort  con- 
sider as  conclusive  in  fkvoui^  of  Henry  I. 

In  closing  this  excursive  note  it  may  not  be  fijni^s  to  ob^ 
serve,  that  the  Harl.  MS.  calb  Marie's  colleciioti  of  fitbles 
L'Ysopet  or  the  little  ^sop,  of  which  a  thxtch  translation  is 
said  to  have  been  made  in  the  13th  century.  (See  Van  Wjm, 
Historische  Avondstonden,  p.  268.)  This  title  qspears  to 
have  been*  ^ven  it  by  way  of  distinctibn  fi*6nl  another  col- 
lection of  ikbles,  probably  made  at  an  earlier  period,  and  de- 
rived from  a  purer  source.  The  latter  is  motioned  in  the  pro- 
logue to  Merlant*s  Spiegel  Historiael . 

In  Cyrus  tiden  was  Esopus 
De  Favelare,  wi  lessent  dus. 
Die  de  favele  conde  maken 
Hoe  beesten  en  vogle  spraken, 
Hierute  es  gemaect  Aviaen 
Ed  andere  boeken,  sonder  waen. 
Die  man  Esopus  heet,  bi  namen. 
Waren  oec  die  si  bequamen 
Die  hevet  Calfstaf  en  Noydekyn 
Ghedicht,  en  rime  scone  en  fyn. 

L  e.  We  read  that  Esop,  the  fabler,  who  made  &bies  how  the 
birds  and  beasts  converse,  lived  in  the  time  of  Cyrus.  No 
doubt  Ariaen  (Avienus?)  drew  irom  it,  and  other  books 
which  people  call  Esopus.  Calfstaf  and  Noydekyli  put  iiitD 
fair  rhymes  those  which  diey  took  pleasure  in. 


l 


Note 
ON  THE  &AXON  ODE  ON  THE  VICTORY  OF  ATHEUTAN. 

[See  Dissertation  I.  page  xL] 


X  HE  text  of  this  poem  has  been  formed  from  a  collation  of  the 
Cotton  MSS.  Tiberius  A.  vL  B.  L  B.  iv.  In  the  translation  an 
attempt  has  been  made,  to  preserve  the  original  idiom  as  nearly 
as  possible  without  producing  obscurity ;  and  in  every  deviati<Hi 
from  this  rule,  the  literal  meaning  has  been  inserted  within 
brackets.  The  words  in  parentheses  are  supplied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  narrative  more  connected,  and  have  thus 
been  separated  frcan  the  ccxitext,  that  one  of  the  leading  features 
in  the  style  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  might  be  more  apparent  to 
the  English  reader.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stu- 
dent, a  dose  attention  has  been  paid  in  rendering  the  gram- 
matical inflections  of  the  text,  a  practice  almost  wholly  disused 
since  the  days  of  Hickes;  but  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended  to  every  future  translator  from  this  language, 
whether  of  prose  or  verse.  The  extracts  from  Mr.  Turner's 
and  Mr.  Ingram's  versions  cited  in  the  notes,  have  been  taken 
from  the  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  ii.  and  the  recent 
edition  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  But  those  variations  alone 
have  been  noticed  which  di£fered  in  common  from  the  present 
trandation. 


Athelstdn  cyning^  JEthelstan  (the)  king, 

eorta  drihten,  lord  of  earls^ 

beorna  be&h-gyfa,  bracelet-giver  of  barons^ 

and  his  br6ther  eac^  and  his  brother  eke^ 

Eadmundsetheling'^  Eadmund  (the)  prince^ 

'  Hie  reader  must  be  cautioned  against  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry;   and  though 

receiving  this  literal  interpretation  of  genernfiy  applied  to  persons  of  eminent 

the  fezty  in  the  same  literal  spirit.     The  rank  or  exifUted  courage,  we  have  no 

terms  eorl  and  beom— man  and  baim^  proof  of  their  appropriation  as  hereditary 

are  used  with  great  latitude  of  meaning  titles  of  distinction  at  the  early  period 
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ealdor  langne-tir'^  very  illustrious  chieftatn^ 

geslogon  st  secce,  combated  in  [at]  battle^ 

when  this  ode  was  composed.  The  word  poundadjectives<<tir-memhtig**  (exceed* 

«  JStheling  "—strictly  speaking  The  son  ing  mighty),  **  tir-fiest  *'  (exceeding  fast 

of  the  SBtfael  or  noble^-Hippears  to  have  or  firm)  "tir-eadig"  (exceeding  blessed), 

gained  an  import  in  England,  nearly  eridendy  point  to  the  first  of  the^e. 

corresponding  to  our  modem  prince.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  the  fc^ow- 

In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  it  is  almost  al-  ing  passage  of  Beowulf  preserres  another 

waya,  if  npt  exclusively,  confined  to  per-  compound  of  '*  tir :  *' 

sona^^  of  the  blood  royd.     Perhaps  ^^^  j^  maga^thegnai, 

there  is  neither  of  these  terms  whose  mine  hate 

modem  represenutive  differs  so  essen-  ^^  feonda  cehwone 

tially  from  its  original  as   "ealdor."  ^^^  eowenTe, 

At  the  present  day  no  idea  of  rank  is  ^^  tyr-wydne, 

attached  to  the  word  "  elder/  and  none  nacan  on  sand 

of  authority  except  among  some  reU-  ^^^^^  healdan.' 

gious  sects  ui<l  A  fev  incorporated  so-  a   j  t     mi    i 

deties.   In  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  it  rarely,  And  I  will  also 

if  ever,  occurs  as  marking  seniority  in  order  my  feUow-thanes, 

pomtofage.    Even  the  intimt  Edward  against  every  foe, 

is  caUed  an  "  elder  of  earls."  jo^  vessel 

"^^el^ST"™* '  c««fiilly  to  hold. 

SrU^jSa^*"'  ?  *""*  "  » >>«  equiwlent  to  niwd ; 

thnn  WM  Ei^weud  i»nu.  "  ">  *«  "P"""".  "  "*««>«  «««• 

low  by  the  nose  or  promontory.  '<  T^r- 
And  his  bairn  took  wydne  nacan  '*  is  clearly  synonymous 
after  that  to  the  kingdom ;  with  «  sid-fsrthmed  sdp,"  the  wide-bo- 
child  unwaxen,  somed  ship,  occurring  shortly  afterwards, 
elder  of  earls.  The  learned  editor's  version,  pice  obdmc- 
to  whom  was  Edward  name.  tarn,  is  founded  on  an  expression  stUl 
•  Elder!  a  lasting  glory,  T.  Elder,  of  preserved  m  his  native  language  (Ice- 
andentrace,  L     But  « tir"  is  not  used  hmdic),  and  of  which    Ihre    has  re- 
substantively  in  the  present  instance,  corded  the  following  example:  "Lethan 
« Ealdor  langne-tir,"  or  ''Langne-tir  leggiaeldifyriMdocgorabalasdpino;" 
ealdor"— exhibits  the  same  idverted  con-  Jussit  i^nem  tsedse  subjidendum,  py- 
atmction  as  *<  fiota  fami-buls,"   ship  ramoue  m  nave  straendbm.    **  Arum," 
foamy-necked ;    **  setheling    er-god,"  which  the  Latin  version  renders  **  re- 
noble  exceeding-good,  &c    The  present  »»»"  »  w«ed  adverbially,  like  hwilum, 
translation  of  **  £  "  is  founded  upon  an  gyddum,  &a     The  vessel  lay  upon  the 
etymology  pointed  out  in  the  glossary  to  heach,  and   was  afterwards  moored  : 
Ssmundrs  Edda,  where  it  is  declared  to  there  could  therefore  be  no  use  for  her 
be  synonymous  with  the  Danish  '*xyr,"  <Mtf8.  The  present  version  of  <<arum"  is 
and  the  German  « lier. "     In  the  Low  founded  on  the  following  passage,  where 
German  dialects,  the  a  of  the  upper  cir-  Waltheow  says  she  has  no  doubt  but 
des  (which  is  compounded  of  t,  s,  like  Hrothulf  will  prove  a  kind  protector  to 
the  Greek  C  of  d,  s)  is  almost  always  ^^  children : 
represented  by  t,  and  splendour,  bright-  Thaet  he  tha  geogothe  wile, 
ness,  glory,  &c.  are  certainly  among  the  ^mm  healdan,     . 
most  prevalent  ideas  attached  to  "  tir "  rr-.  .  i.     «.           i.      •» 
when  used  as  a  substantive.     If  this  in-  ^  ^f  ^l?^*^?  T5?'        ^ 
terpreution  be  cQrrect,-power,  domi-  caiefuUy  protect  (hold),     p.  9a 

nion,  or  victory,  must  be  considered  as  Arum  (lit  with  cares,  attentions,)  is  in 

only  secondary  meanings ;  and  the  com-  the  dative  case  plunL     See  note  34^ 
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sweorda  ecgam, 
ymbe  BruDanbnrh. 
Bord-weal  dufon^ 
heowon  heatho-linda'^ 
hamora  lafum'*^ 


with  edges  of  swords, 

near  Brunanburh. 

(They)  clove  the  board-wall, 

hewed  the  high  lindens, 

with  relics  of  hammers  (i.  e.  swords). 


'  They  hewed  the  noble  bannen,  T. 
And  hewed  their  banners,  I.  In  this 
interpretation  of  ^  Und  *'  all  our  toc** 
bularies  agree.  The  translation  of  the 
text  has  been  founded  upon  the  follow- 
ing authorities.  When  Beowulf  re- 
solves to  eneounter  the  ''firOi^rake" 
who  had  laid  waste  his  territory,  he 
orderB  a  "  wi^4xml,*'  war-board "  (as 
it  is  called)  of  iron  to  be  made ;  for  we 
are  told  that, 

-    Wiase  he  pearwe^ 
thaet  him  holt-wudu, 
helpan  ne  meohte, 
lind  with  lige. 

He  knew  readily, 

that  him  forest-wood, 

mi^t  not  help, 

linden  against  fire.  p.  175. 

And  when  Wiglaf  prepares  to  join  his 
lord  in  the  combat,  it  is  said  of  him : 

Hond-rond  gefeng, 
Geolwe  linde. 

Hand^round  he  seised, 
die  yellow  linden,      p.  194. 

In  the  fimgment  of  Judith,  "  lind  "  and 
'^bord  *'  are  used  in  the  same  connexion 
as  in  the  present  text : 

Stopon  heatho-rincas, 
beornaa  to  beadowe, 
bordum  bedeahte, 
hwealfum  lindum. 

(The)  lofty  warriors  stepped, 
bairns  to  (the)  battle, 
bedeckt  (with)  boards, 
(with)  concave  lindens. 

Hie  following  extract  firom  the  fragment 
of  Brithnoth  shows  both  terms  to  have 
been  synonymous : 

Leofimnu  gemaelde, 
and  his  lind  abof, 
bord  to  gebeorge. 

Leoftunu  spoke, 

and  hove  up  his  linden, 

board  for  protection. 


It  may,  however,  be  contended,  that 
though  <<lind"  in  all  these  passages 
evidently  means  a  shield ;  yet  **  heatho- 
lind,**  whose  qualifying  adjective  seems 
rather  an  inappropriate  epithet  for  a 
buckler,  may  have  a  different  import. 
The  following  examples  of  a  similar 
combination  will  remove  even  this  ob- 
jection: 

Ne  hyrde  ic  cymlicor, 
ceol  g^^yrwan, 
hilde-wfl9pnum, 
and  heatho-wsBdum, 
biUum  and  bymum, 

Nor  heard  I  of  a  comelier, 
keel  (ship)  prepared, 
(with;  war  weapons, 
and  high-weeds,  (garments) 
with  buls  and  bumies. 

Nemne  him  heatho-byme, 
helpe  gefremede. 

Unless  him  (his)  high-bumie^ 
with  help  had  assisted. 

Mr.  Grimm  found  this  expression  in 
the  Low-Saxon  frsgmentof  Hildebrand 
and  Hathubrand,  where  misled  by  the 
common  interpretation  of  «lind-wig. 
gende,**  vexilliferi— he  has  expended 
much  ingenuity  and  learning' int  making 
a  very  simple  narrative  unnecessarily  ob- 
scure. 

hewun  harmlicco^ 
huitte  sdlti, 
unti  im  iro  lintun, 
luttilo  wurtun. 

'  (they)  hewed  hano-like, 
(their)  white  shields, 
until  to  them  their  Undens, 
became  little. 

Mr.  Grimm  translates  <<  lintun,**  ge- 
bende— bands  or  girdles. 

*  The  survivors  of  the  family,  T.  With 
the  wrecks  of  their  hammers,  I.  The 
only  authority  for  the  fotmer  interpi-?*«u 
tion  is  a  meanins  assigned  to  "  hamora  ** 
in  Lye*s  vocabiuary.     It  will  be  suffi-  . 
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e4foran  £adwear(feB. 
Swa  him  geeethele^  wsm 
from  cneo-m»gum, 
thset  h(e  set  campe  oft^^ 
witih  kahra  gehtmne^ 
land  ealgodon, 
hord  and  himas, 
hettend  cruAgon^. 


(the)  children  of  Edward. 

Such  [so]  was  to  them  (their  natire)  no- 

from  (their)  ancestors,  [l>ility^ 

that  they  in  [at]  baide  ok, 

against  every  foe  [loathed  one], 

(the)  land  preserved, 

hoard  and  homes, 

(the)  enemy  crushed,  [cringed,  aetwekf.'] 


dent  to  ranarky  that  if  there  wefe  any 
thing  like  probahUity  to  justify  auch  a 
tianuation,  we  ought  at  least  to  read 
<«  With  tile  survivorB  of  the  fiunSy  ;** 
as  **  lafum**  stands  in  the  ablative  case 
plural.  A  similar  expression  occurs  once 
in  Beowulf,  where  we  know  from  the 
context  that  neither  of  the  versions  cited 
above  would  suit  the  sense,  the  sword 
of  Wiglaf  has  recently  severed  the  dra- 
gon's body  in  two:  with  reference  to 
which  it  is  said» 

Ac  him  irennay 
ecga  fomamon, 
hearde  heatbo-aceaide, 
homers  lafe, 
thset  se  wid-floga, 
wundum  stiUe, 
hreaa  on  hnisaiky 
hord-flnrne  neaht 

But  hhn  of  iron, 
edges  seised, 
the  hard  Ugh-ehearar, 
(the)  reHc  of  hammeta, 
that  the  wide^ier, 
sini  (^et)  widi  woimds 
fett  on  the  earth, 
hoard-hall  near.  p.  810. 

In  this  poem  «  gomel-Iaf,  eald-laf,  yrfe- 
laf)*'  are  common  ezpresaons  for  a 
sword;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
the  language  of  the  text  is  a  metapho- 
rical description  of  such  a  Weapon.  A 
similar  phrase  in  lodan^  po^^  would 
occasion  no  difficulty. 

'  As  to  them  it  was  natural  from  their 
ancestors,  T.  So  were  they  taught  by 
kindred  seal,  I.  Ge-iethele  is  an  «T«e| 
Xtytfuf0v.  The  version  of  the  text  is 
founded  on  the  following  deckuration  of 
^Ifwine  a  follower  of  Brithnotfa : 

Ic  will  mine  atfaelo» 
ealhmi  gecythan. 


thset  ic  wan  on  MyrcoBy 
mioeles  cynnes. 

1  will  my  nobility, 

nianifcst-toall, 

that  t  amone  Mercians  was, 

of  amicklekin. 

Mr.  Ingram's  translation  of  cneo-maB^ 
gum— kindred  seal,  is  perfectly  indefen- 
sible. 

*Iliat  they  in  the  fiehl  often,  T.  That 
they  at  camp  often,  I.  Yet  *'camp-«tede*' 
is  translated  battle-place  by  Mr.  Turner, 
and  field  of  battle  by  Mr.  Ingram. 
**  Mi  campe '^  would  have  been  equally 
descriptive  of  a  sea-fight.  It  has  no 
connexion  with  our  modem  camp,  FV. 
campus,  Lat. 

Pursuing  they  destroyet)  the  Scottish 
people,  T.  Pursuing  UXk  the  Scottish 
clans,  I.  In  these  translatioBa  *<hettend 
crungon  "  is  separated  from  its  context ; 
and  thou^  it  is  a  common  practice  of 
Anglo-Saxon  poetiy  to  unite,  by  the 
alliteralion,  li^es  wholly  unconnected  by 
the  sense,  yet  in  the  preaeM  instance 
both  are  terminated  by  the  same  period. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  «  hettan,** 
penequi,  has  any  existence  beyond  Ae 
pages  of  Lye,  where  it  is  inserted  as  the 
root  of  '*  hettend. "  There  ia  reason  to 
believe,  that  it  was  obsolete  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  that  its  participle  pre- 
sent alone  was  retained  in  a  substantive 
signification  to  denote  an  enemy  or  pur- 
sumg  one.  When  the  verb  was  re^ 
quired,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  used 
Without  the  aaporate : 

Ehtende  waes, 
deorc  death  scuai 
dugothe  and  geogothe. 

Pursuing  was 
(the)  dan  death  shadow, 
old  (ad  lit.  taientet)  and  young. 
Beowulf,  p.  14. 
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Scotta  leode^ 
and  scip-flotan, 
fiege  feollon^. 
Feld  dennade*^ 


(The)  Scottish  people/ 
and  the  marinerSy 
fated  fell. 
The  field . 


At  all  erents,  the  examples  recorded  by 
Lye  only  exhibit  the  substantive  heitend, 
to  which  the  following  may  be  added : 

Gif  ic  thaBt  gefiicge^ 
ofer  floda-b^png, 
thaet  thee  ymbsittende, 
egesan  thywatb, 
swa  thee  hettende* 
bwylwn  dydon. 

If  I  that  hear, 

over  the  floods-ganff, 

that  thee>  the  rQund-dtting  ones, 

oppresa  with  ternn> 

so  (as)  thee  enemies, 

(ere)  while  did.    Beowulf,  p.  1S8. 

Syth-than  hie  gefricgeaCh, 

frean  useme^ 

ealdor-lease ; 

Aone  tiie  ser  g^eold, 

wifb  faettendnm, 

hord  and  rice. 

After  that  i!hey  hear 

onr  sovereigib  (to  be) 

life-less; 

he  who  ere  held, 

against  (our)  foes, 

hoard  and  kingdom. 


lb.  p.  222. 


Mr.  Ingram's  translatioD  is  obviously 
incorrect.  The  whole  context  proves  the 
Scots  to  have  been  the  yieldmc  party, 
and  consequently  they  were  the  pur- 
sued^ Qot  those  pursuing ;  and  if,  with 
Mr.  Turner,  we  apply  '*  pursuing"  to 
the  victors,  Athelstan  and  B^ward,  the 
participle  (as  it  then  would  be)  ought  to 
stand  in  the  nominative  case  plural— 
hettende— andnot  in  the  accusative  sin- 
gular. 

*  Th^  ftn  dead,  T.  In  numbers 
f&t,  I.  This  expression  occurs  agaiti 
below,  '*f«gc  to  feohte,"  where  Mr. 
Ingram  expoxmds  it,  (he  ftardy  flcht.  It 
seems  almost  supeHlnous  to  add,  that 
on^  of  these  fnterpretaii6ns  must 'be 
crroneons;  and  it  will  be  shown  fin- 
mediately  that  neither  is  correct.  Mr. 
Turner  with  mo<e  consistency   trans- 


lates ^e  second  example  ^'for  deadly 
fight;*'  making  <*fa*ge"  an  adjective 
agreeing  with  <<feohte,"  and  conse- 
quently like  its  substantive  governed  by 
the  preposition  "to."  But  indepen- 
dently o£  the  impossibility  to  produce 
an  example,  where  any  Anglo-Saxon 
preposition  exhibits  this  twoiSd  powe^, 
^~a  retroactive  and  prospective  regnn«l^ 
«-the  dative  singular  and  plural  of 
«  fiege  "  would  be  either  '<  ftegum  "  or 
^'fa^gan,'*  accordingly  as  if  waa  used 
with  the  definite  or  indefinite  article. 
In  the  languages  of  the  North,  «faege,'* 
however  written,  mmns/ated  to  die  i  or ^ 
to  use  the  interpretation  of  the  Glossary 
to  Saemund*s  Edda,  mordjam  deUnmtutj 
hrtn  mofittenu.  This  is  the  only  version 
equally  suited  to  both  examples  in  the 
present  text ;  and  it  might  be  supported 
by  numerous  i««»anriia  from  CfBdmon 
and  Beowulf.  A  confirmation  of  ita 
general  import  may  also  be  drawn  from 
the  use  of  ''unfaogne"  in  the  latter 
poem. 

Wyrd  oft  nereAr, 
rnnsgne  eori, 
tbonne  hfa  ellen  deah. 

Fate  oft  preserveth, 
a  man  not  fiited  to  die, 
when  his  courage  is  good  for  aught. 

Boiwulf,  p.  45. 

•  The  Cotton  MS.  Tiberius  B.  iv. 
reads  '*  dennode  ;**  Tiberius  A.  vi.  and 
B.  i.  read  <'deiniade,"  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Cambridge  MS.  For  this 
unusual  expression  no  satisfactory  mean- 
ing has  been  found ;  and  it  is  left  to  the 
ingenuity  and  better  fortune  of  some 
future  translator.  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr. 
Ingram,  who  render  this  Un^— >the  field 
resounded,  mid  the  (fin  of  the  field— have 
followed  a  reading  recorded  by  Gibson, 
"  dynode,"/-— and  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  collective  authority  of  four  ex- 
odlcnt  manuscripts  in  favour  of  the  fnre- 
sent  text,  is  possibly  correct.  In  this 
case,  however,  "dynode"  must  not  be 
interpreted  in  a  literal  sense,  but  con- 
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secga  flwate^ 

sith-than  sunne  dp^ 

on  morgen-tid^ 

maere  tuncgol^ 

glkd  ofer  grundas  ^^, 

Godes  candel  beorht, 

6c€B  Drihtnes ; 

oth-thet  sic  sethele  geeceaft, 

84ht6  8etlei<. 

Thsr  laeg  secg  monig, 

g4rum  ageted, 

guman  northerner 

ofer  Bcvld  scoten. 


with  warriors*  blood, 
since  the  sun  up, 
on  morrow-tide, 
mighty  planet, 
glided  over  grounds, 
bright  candle  of  God, 
of  the  eternal  Lord ; 
tin  the  noble  creature, 
sank  to  (her)  seat  [settle]. 
There  lay  many  a  warrior, 
strewed  by  darts, 
northern  man, 
shot  over  (the)  shield. 


ndered  as  iynonymous  with  the  Icelandic 
M  dundi,'*  from  **  dynia,"  resonaie,  tr- 
ruere,  *'  Blodid  duodi  [d^ode]  og  tarin 
tidt,"  Creberrima  erat  stiUatio  turn  san- 
guinisy  turn  lacrynuinim.  <<  Hiidin  djmr 
yiir,"— procella  cum  strepitu  imiit. 

*  The  warriors  swate,  T.  The  war- 
rior swate,  I.  To  justify  these  trans- 
lations we  ought  to  read  either,  «  secgas 
Bwiton"  or  <^secg  swat."  The  latter, 
which  oflfers  least  violence  to  the  text^  is 
clearly  impossible,  since  no  line  of  An- 
glo-Saxon poetry  can  have  leas  than  four 
syllables.  There  is  however  no  necessity 
for  chanffing  a  single  letter  of  the  text,  as 
«  swate  is  the  dat.  case  sing,  of  "  swit," 
Noodj  and  **  secga "  the  gen.  plural  of 
«8ecg."  It  may  b^  safely  asserted  that 
*<sw£*'  in  Anslo-Saxon  poetry  never 
means  ''sweat  in  its  modem  accepta- 
tion. 

Thi  tfaset  sweord  ongan, 
sefter  heatho-flwate, 
hilde  fficelum, 
wig-bu  wanian. 

Hien  that  sword  began, 

after  the  mi^ty  blood, 

with  battle-dfoppings, 

war-bill  (to)  wane.   Beowulf,  p.  ISl. 


Swa  thse^blod  gesprang, 
hatest  heatho-ewiit. 

So  that  blood  spnuig, 
hottest  mighty  goiew      p.  12<»» 


Wolf  Wonreding, 
wsepne  gersehte, 
thsH  him  for  swenge, 
sw£t  aedrum  sprang. 

Wolf  the  son  of  Wonzed, 
reached  (him)  with  wesson, 
that  to  hun  for  the^winge  (blow) 
blood  from  the  veim  sprang. 

p.  890. 

Hie  German  <'schweias'^  (sweat)  still 
means  the  blood  of  a  wild  boar. 

^  Glad,  T.  and  L  But  «  ^\W  is 
the  past  tense  of  gUdan,  to  glide ;  and 
formed  like  r^d  from  ridan,  b4d  ftvm 
bidan,  &e.  in  all  of  which  the  aeoen- 
tuated  a  was  pronounced  like  o  in  rode. 
It  is  the  glode  of  **  Le  Bone  florenoe. 
of  Rome.^* 

Thorow  the  foreste  the  lady  rode. 
All  glemed  there  sche  glode, 
Tm  sche  came  in  a  relde.      t.  1710. 

In  Sir  LaunfrJ,  Mr.  Ritaon  leaves  it  un- 
explained. 

Another  cours  together  they  r6d. 
That  Ayr  Launial  helm  of-gl6d.  v.  574^ 

Unless  we  admit  this  interpretation  of 
the  first  part  of  the  proposition 
be  a  mere  string  of  prcdicalefl  with- 
out a  verb.  The  antithesis  to  "glad 
ofer  flTundas'*  is  "sah  to  setle.*' 

"  Hastened  to  her  setting,  T.  Sat  in 
the  western  main,  L  Sah  is  the  past 
tense  of  sigan,  to  incline,  sink  dcywn ; 
and  follows  the  same  norm,  as  slab,  from 
stigan ;  hnah,  from  hnigan,  &c. 


"did," 
wulbe  a 
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Swylc  Scyttisc  eac, 
werig  wiges  seed '«. 
West-Seaxe  forth, 
ondlangne  dsg, 
eorod-cystum  ", 
on  last  ]sdgdon, 
lathum  theodum. 
Heowon  here-flyman, 
hindan  thearle  ^^, 
mecum  mylen-scearpum  ^^. 
Myrce  ne  wyrndon, 
heardes  hand-plegan, 
hseletha  nanum, 
th4ra  the  mid  Anlafe, 
ofer  ear-geblond, 
on  lides  bosme, 
land  gesohton, 
fiege  to  feohte. 
Fifelii^n, 


So  Scottish  eke, 
weary  of  war  — . 
The  West-Saxons  forth, 
the  continuous  day, 
in  battalions, 
laid  on  the  foot-steps, 
to  the  loathed  race. 
(They)  hewed  (the)  fugitiyes, 
hindwards  exceedingly, 
with  swords,  mill-sharp. 
The  Mercians  refused  not, 
of  the  hard  hand-play, 
to  none  of  the  men, 
of  those  who  with  Anlaf, 
over  the  ocean, 
in  [on]  the  ship's  bosom, 
sought  (our)  land, 
fated  to  the  fight. 
Fiye  lay. 


^  Weary  with  ruddy  batde^  T.  Hie 
nighty  aeed  of  Mars,  I.  In  the  first  of 
theie  ▼enions  the  readins  of  the  Cotton 
MS.  Tiberius  B.  iv.  has  been  followed : 
<*  wcrig  wiges  rvd. "  Thifc  manuscript, 
however,  exhibits  g^eat  mailLs  of  negli^ 
ffenceon  the  part  of  the  transcriber,  and, 
if  oonnect  in  its  orthography  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  is  equaUy  obscure  with  the 
language  of  th€  other  copies.  "Red" 
cannot  be  the  adjective  red,  as  this  would 
give  us  a  false  concord.  If  **  saed  " 
be  the  genuine  reading,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  a  better  authenti- 
cated version  than  Mr.  Ingram's,  pro- 
vided the  word  is  to  be  taken  sub^an 


gar-berendra, 
guth-fremmendra, 
tyn  hund  geteled. 

Had  each  cista, 
of  approved  troops, 
of  spear-bearing, 
of  war-enactinff  (ones) 
ten  hundred  taled  (numbered). 
CsBomon,  67.  85. 


Scat- 


I* 


^  The  behind  ones  fiercely,  T. 
tered  the  rear,  I.     But  "  hindan 
seases    the  same  adverbial   power 
*<  eastan  '*  occurring  below. 

**  This  reading  has  been  retained  on 


tively.   But  even  this  has  been  rejected,  ^  authority  of  4e  Cotton  MSS.  Tibe- 

from  a  feeUng  that  the  context  r^uinss  ruiBA.juB.u     The  reasons  for  such 

a  verb,  and  a  doubt  whether  such  1  me-  •?  ^^t  ""  ?f u  *?.  *^  J«^~ 

taphor  be  in  unison  with  the  genendspi.  £l^S^  J^^^jf  •^^ 

rit  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  dem  tomes.  But  with  oui- present  hmited 

-With  a   chosenband,   T.     With  knowledge  of  the   Anglo-Saxon  Ian- 

cfaoaen  tioope,  I.     The  Anglo-Saxon  guy*  jnd  of  the  arts,  customs  and 

cysta,"  tfa^gh  clearly  derfved  from  "«»  ^  ^^TiJ^J^  anceston,  it 

ceosan"  to  c&ose,  appears  to  have  Ob-  would  be  hij^y  absurd  to  rqect  an  «- 

ific  meani5gw«newhat  si-  P""?' "^^  ^'^'^  Jjf  .C**?^ 

regiment  or  battafion.  is  no*  felt.    The  mow  mteUigible  res4. 

•n   »j     .7       7    .,  ing  "mycel  scearpum     'w.ears  all  the 

HsBfide  cista  gehwilc,  IrSL-^Jw.*.  ^s  .  *riL« 

M.*Kii.  »«»A<io.  appearance  of  a  gloss. 

cutnes  werodes,  " 


ft 

u 


milar  to  our 
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on  th&m  caxnpstede, 
cyningas  geonge, 
sweordum  aswefede. 
Swylc  seofen  ^ac, 
eorlas  Anlafes  -, 
unrim  heriges  *^, 


**  And  innumerable  of  the  army  of 
the  fleets— and  the  Scots.  There  was 
chased  away,  the  lord  of  the  Northmen, 
by  necessity  driven  to  the  voice  of  the 
ship.  With  a  small  host,  with  the  crew 
of  his  ship,  the  king  of  the  fleet  departed 
on  the  yellow  flood,  T.  And  of  the  ship's 
crew  unnumbered  crowds.  There  was 
dispersed  the  little  band  of  hardy  Scots, 
the  dread  of  the  Northern  hordes  urged 
to  the  noisy  deep  by  unrelenting  £ate. 
The  king  of  the  fleet  with  his  slender 
craft  escaped  with  his  life  on  the  felon 
flood.  I.  The  present  translation  differs 
occasionally  from  both  .these  versions. 
Where  it  agrees  with  either,  no  vindica- 
tion will  be  necessary ;  but  some  of  its 
variations  are  too  important  not  to  re- 
quire an  account  of  the  authorities  iVom 
whence  they  are  derived— The  Anglo- 
Saxon  «flota'*  (the  floater)  equally 
meant  a  ship  and  a  sailor. 

Flota  waes  on  ythum, 
bat  under  beorge. 

Ship  was  on  the  waters, 

boat  under  rock.     Beowulf,  p.  18. 

Of  .its  secondary  meaning,  a  sailor,— 
an,  example  has  already  occurred  in  the 
compound,  "  scip-flota  ;*'  and  the  frag- 
ment of  Brithnodi  has  preserved  the 
simple  substantive,  as  in  the  present  text : 

Se  flod  ut-gewat, 

th&  flotan  stodon  gearowe, 

wicinga  fela, 

wiges  geome. 

The,  flood  departed  out, 
the  sailors  stood  preparedf 
of  the  vikings  mAny, 
desirous  of  batt^. 

<«Stefh*'  Kke  "flota"  had  also  a  twofoU 
meaning.  Lye  has  only  recorded  one 
of  these-— the  human  voicaS)  and  upon 
this  both  the  interpretations  cited  above 
are  evidently  founded.  But  it  likewise 
implied,  the  prow  of  a  ship ;  and  this  Is 
the  only  sense  which  will  give  connec- 


on  the  battle-stead, 

young  kings, 

soothed  [slumbered,  act.']  with  swords. 

So  seven  eke, 

earls  of  Anlafs; 

numbetless  of  the  army, 

tion  or  intelligence  to  the  present  nar- 
rative. A  similar  example  occurs  in 
Beowulf: 

Fiota  wsn  on  ythum, 
bat  under  beoocge, 
beomas  gearwe 
on  stcfh  stigon. 

Ship  was  on  the  waters, 
boat  under  rock, 
(the)  bairns  readily 
ascended  the  prow. 

In  German,  "steven*'  still  means  the 
stem  of  a  ship ;  and  in  Danish  this  part 
of  a  vessel  is  called  the  For-stievn,  by 
way  of  distinction  from  the  Bag-stsevn, 
or  stem.  It  will  also  be  found  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Edda  : 

Brim-runar  scaltu  rista, 
ef  thu  vilt  borgit  ha&, 
a  sundi  segUmaurom ; 
a  stafni  thnr  seal  rista, 
oc  a  storinar-blathe, 
oc  leggia  e)d  i  ar. 

Sea^nines  ahalt  thou  carve, 
if  thou  wilt  have  protected, 
aail*hocses  (ships)  in  the  sea ; 
in  the  prow  shalt  ^thou)  carve 
and  in  the  stem^blade,  (rudder) 
and  lay  fire  in  the  oar. 

But  "  stefn  **  must  not  be  conlbundad 
with  "stefna,**  a  ship,  frequently  occur- 
ring  in  Beowulf,  ax»d  which  the  Latin 
trahslation  always  (I  believe)  renders 
"pronu" 

Gewut  tha  ofer  wsg-holm, 
winde  gefysed, 
flota  fami-heals, 
fugle  gelicost. 
OUirthiet  umb  an  tid, 
otheres  dogores, 
wimden  stefna, 
gewaden  ha«fde, 
thcet  tha  lithende, 
land  gesawon. 

Departed  then  over  (the)  billowy 
hastened  by  the  wind,  [main. 
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flotan  and  Sceottit. 

Ther  geflymed  wearth, 

NorthmaDna  bregu, 

nyde  gebeeded^ 

to  lides  stefhe, 

title  werede. 

Cread  cnear  on-flot^ 

cyning  ut-gewat^ 

on  fealone  flod^ 

feorh  generede. 

Swylc  thser  ^c  se  froda  ^"^y 

mid  fleame  c6m, 

on  his  cyththe  norths 

Constantinus^ 

bar  hylderinc  ■^. 

the  foamy-necked  flhip, 

Itkest  to  a  fowL 

Till  that  about  six  o'clock, 

of  the  other  (next)  day, 

the  curved  rark, 

had  (flo)  waded, 

that  the. yoyagen, 

saw  land.  p.  19. 


For  an  illustration  of  «  cread"  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Appendix  to 
voL  iL  p.  49d,  where  .this  line  Is  truis- 
lated.  And  in  further  support  of  the 
venion  tbwe  giTen,  the  fbUi^ring  extract 
fhm  the  fragment  of  Britfaaoth  may  be 
quoted* 

We  wilUth  mid  tham  soeattum, 

us  to  sc  vpe  gangan, 

on-flot  reran, 

andeow  frithes  healdan. 

We  will- with  Uie  soot  (treasures), 

us- to  ship  gang, 

afloat  proceed, 

and  hold  peace  with  you. 


of  sailors  and  Scots. 

There  was  chased  away, 

the  leader  of  ^he  Northmen^  (i.  e.Anl^.) 

compelled  by  need, 

to  the  ship's  prow^ 

with  a  little. band. 

(The)  ship  drove  [crowded]  afloat, 

(the)  king  departed  out, 

on  the  fallow  flood, 

preserved  (his)  life. 

So  there  also  the  sapient  one, 

by  flight  came, 

on  his  coixntry  north, 

Constantine, 

hoary  warrior. 

»  The  hoarse  din  of  HQda,  T.  The 
hoary  Hildrinc,  I.  It  is  quite  an  as- 
smnption  of  modem  writen,  that  this 
^goddess  of  war  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons;  and  no  Jo^Bnuity 
can  reconcile  Mr.  Turner's  translation 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  text  Mr.  In- 
gram  most  unneceesarily  makes  *'  hyU 
darinc'*  a  proper  name,  wfajch,  if  cor- 
rect  on  the  present  occasion,  would  be 
equally  so  in  the  following  passage, 
where  3eowulf  plunges  into  the  "mere** 
to  seek  the  residence  of  Grendel's  mo- 
ther: 


"Hie 
chief,  L 


routed  one,  T.  the  valiant 
By  which  of  these  epithets 
are  we  to  translate  the  title  bestowed 
upon  Sflsmund,  for  |us  extraordinary 
Iwniing  ?^Sfemundr  hinn  JrodL  The 
■ge  of  Constantine  procured  for  him 
tma  distinction,  which  in  Beowulf  is  so 
fiwquently  appUed  to  the  veteran  Hroth- 


Brhn-wyhn  onfeng, 
hilderince : 

Sea-wave  received, 
(the)  warrior : 

or  in  the  preamble  to  Brithnoth*s  dying 
address: 

Tha  ffyt  that  word  gecwjeth, 
har  hilderinc 

Then  yet  the  word  quoth, 
(the)  hoary  warrior. 

With  these  examples  before  us,  these 
can  be  }itJde  doubt  but  that  we  ought 
to  insert  "ripe**  in  the  following  ex- 
tract relating  to  the  funeral  obsequies 
of  Beowulf: 

Tha  warn  wunden  gold* 
on  wflen  hladen, 
leghwaes  unrim, 
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Hreman  ne  th6rfte^ 
mecagemanan'^ 
Her  wiBs  his  maga-sceard 
freonda  gefylled^ 
on  folc-stede, 
beslsgen  aet  secce ; 
and  his  sunu  (he)  forlet^ 
on  wael-stowe^ 
wundum-forgrunden, 
geongne  aet  guthe. 
Gylpan  ne  th6rfte^ 
beorn  blanden-feax^, 
bill-geslehtes^ 
eald  inwitta  '^ ; 

ttthelinge  boren, 
h'ir  hilde  [rinc] 
to  Hrones-ncefse. 


He  needed  not  to  boaat, 
of  the  commerce  of  swords. 
\  Here  was  his  kindred  troop, 
of  friends  destroyed  (felled)^ 
on  the  folk-stead, 
slain  in  [at]  battle ; 
and  his  son  he  left, 
on  the  slaughter-place, 
mangled  with  wounds, 
young  in  [at]  the  fight. 
He  needed  not  to  boast, 
bairn  blended-haired, 
of  the  bill-dashing, 
old  deceiver  > 


p.  83. 


M 


Then  was  the  twisted  gold, 
on  wain  laden, 
numberlcM  of  each, 
with  the  atheling  bome^ 
hoanr  wanior, 
to  luonVness. 

u  Mr.  Ingrain,  who  reads 
gemanan,"  translates  it  **  among  his 
kindred.**  But  «  ouBca,'*  if  it  eaost  at 
all  as  a  nominative  case,  can  never  mean 
**  a  relative.** 

^  He  was  the  fragment  of  his  rela^ 
tions,  of  his  friends  felled  in  the  folk- 
place,  T.  Here  was  his  remnant  of  re- 
lations and  friends  slain  with  the  sword 
in  die  crowded  fight,  I.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  upon  what  principle  the  soldiers 
of  Constantine,  who  fell  in  the  battle, 
could  be  called  either  the  frapaent  or 
remnant  of  his  followers.  Asmiilar  ex- 
pressioo— here-laf-- 4s  afterwards  appli- 
,  ed  with  evident  propriety  to  the  survivors 
of  the  conflict.  The  present  translation 
has  been  hasarded,  nrom  a  belief  that 
'*sceard**  b  synonymous  with  '*soeare** 
(the  German  schaar,  a  band  or  troop) ; 
and  "  maga-sceard,**  like  "  mago- 
driht,'*  descriptive  of  the  personal  or 
household  troops  of  Constantine. 

Tha  wss  Hrothgare, 
here-sped  gyfen, 
wiges  weorth^nynd ; 


thaet  him  his  wine-magas, 
geome  hyrdon.— 
oth  thsrt  seo  geogoth  geweox 
-mago-driht  mioeL 

•  Then  was  to  Hrothgar, 
army-success  given, 
honour  of  war; 
that  him  his  friendly-relatives, 
willingly  heard  (obeyed)— 
till  the  vouth  waxed  (in 
mickle  kindred  band.      p.  7. 

*  The  lad  with  flaxenhair,  T.  The 
fair-haired  youth,  L  Mr.  T^mMr  ap- 
pears to  refinr  these  expressions  to  Con- 
stantine*s  son;  Mr.  Ineram  certainly 
does.  Tliere  would  be  tittle  propiiely 
in  declaring  a  dead  man's  inability  to 
boast,  or  the  unfitness  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing even  if  there  were  any  thing  to  colour 
such  an  interpretation.  But  bionden- 
feax  is  a  phrase  which  in  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry  is  only  applied  to  those  advanced 
in  life ;  and  is  used  to  denote  that  mtr- 
t%ire  oi  colour,  which  the  hair  aamnnes 
on  approaching  or  increasing  senility. 
The  German  « blond,"  at  the  present 
day,  marks  a  colour  neither  while  nor 
brown,  but  mingled  with  tints  of  each. 

*■  The  old  in  wit,  T.  Kor  eld  In- 
wood,  I.  Tlie  orthography  of  die  pie- 
sent  text  is  supported  by  the  Cotton 
MSa  Tiberias  A.  vi.  &  B.  L  Mr. 
Ingram  reads  ''inwidda,'*  of  whidi  be 
has  made  <*  Inwood  ;**  though  the  learn- 
ed tiaodator  has  omitted  to  infbnn  its 
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Be  Anl&f  thy  m4^ 
mtd  heora  here-lafum^ 
hlDian  ne  thorfton, 
thet  hi  beadu-weorcii^, 
beteran  wurdon, 
en  camp-Btede, 
cumbol-gehnastes^ 
gar  mittinge  ^, 
gumena  gemotes, 
wsepen  -gewrixles^ 
thaes  the  hie  on  wael-felda, 
with  Eadweardes, 
eaforan  plegodon. 
Gewiton  hym  tha  Northmen^ 
naegledon  cneamim, 
dreorig  daretha  14f  **, 
on  dinges  *^  mere  ^^ 


nor  Anlaf  any  more, 

with  the  relics  of  their  armies, 

needed  not  to  laugh, 

that  they  of  warlike  works, 

better  (men)  were, 

on  the  battle-stead, 

at  [of]  the,  conflict  of  banners, 

the  meeting  of  spears, 

the  assembly  of  men, 

the  interdiange  of  weapons, 

of  that  which  they  on  Uie  slaughter-field, 

with  Edward's, 

children  played. 

The  Northmen  departed, 

(in  Uieir)  nailed  ships, 

gory  relic  of  the  darts, 

on, — 


wbo  this  Teneiable  penonage  might  be. 
It  is  niher  ■Jngiibur  that  he  should  appear 
again,  with  na  slight  ubiquity  of  penon, 
in  the  firagment  of  Judith : 

Swa  se  inwidda, 
txfier  ealne  daeg, 
driht-gimiao  sine^ 
dnodemid  wine. 


So  the  u^«.,«., 
€(wr  the  whole  day, 
his  foUowen, 
drenched  widi  wine. 

*  That  thij  ibr  woiks  of  battle  were, 
T.  That  tfaqr  on  the  field  of  stmt  coni- 
mand  better  workmen  were,  I.  But 
^beado-weorca"  is  the  genitive  case 
pfanal  of  '^beadn-weorc,"  and  to  justify 
dieae  translations  ought  to  have  been 
"beadifr-weorcum"  (T.)  or  <<beadu- 
wyrtit«n"m. 

*  Mr.  Inoram  reads  « mitting^" 
wfaidi  can  omy  owe  its  existence  to  the 
OMligenoe  of  a  transcriber.  Hie  ge- 
nitiTe  case  of  "  mitting  '*  is  '*  mittinge.  '* 

**  Dreary  relics  of  the  darts,  T. 
Dneary  remnant,  I>  This  expression 
seems  rather  to  refer  to  the  wounded 
conditipn  of  the  fugittfes.    The  present 

TOL.  I. 


▼ersion  may  be  justified  by  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  Beowulf: 

Hionne  waes  theos  mcdo-heal^ 
driht-sele  dreor-fah, 
thonne  daeg  lixte^ 
eal  benc-thelu, 
Uode  beslymed. 

Then  was  this  mead-hall, 
troop-hall  core  stained, 
^    when  dsy  Bgfated  (dawned), 
aU  (the)  table, 
sprinkled  with  blood.  p,  aSL 

Hionne  blode-lbh, 
husa  selest, 
heoro-dreorig  stod. 

Then  stained  with  Ueod^ 

the  best  of  houses, 

stood  sword-gory.  ^  7^ 

Waeter  under  wi 
waelHireore  fidL 

Water  under  doudb^ 
stained  with  sbnghcw 

*  This  reading  hsa  been 
preference  to  the  *<<is— TT**af 
on  the  authority  of  TkriM  BL  l 
other  Cotton  MM.  n 
A,vi  "dynges-a.ir. 

*  On  the  siofmy  sea,  T.     Ob 


•  •l* 


icevui 
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tier  deep  Weter, 
Dydin  secan, 

ewiac-mode. 
Swylce  th&  gebrother, 
b^en  eet  samne, 
cyning  and  dheling, 
eyththe  sohton^ 
West-Seaxna  land^ 
wiges  hremige*^. 
LaBton  him  behindao. 


over  deep  water, 
Dublin  to  aeek^ 
Ireland  again, 
with  a  shamed  mind« 
So  too  the  brothero, 
both  together, 
king  and  prince, 
sought  (their)  country, 
land  of  the  West  Saxons, 
of  (the)  war  exulting. 
(They)  left  behind  them. 


roaring  Ma,  I.  There  is  every  prober 
biUtj  that  these  tniulatioiis  give  the 
tense  of  this  passage,  though  some  doubts 
may  be  entertainM  as  to  the  int^pri^  of 
the  piesent  text  If  **  dynges  -mere  "  be 
the  genuine  reading,  it  nrasC  be  eonsi* 
dered  as  a  parallel  phrase  with  "viges- 
fteard,  honle»4ieaid/'  &cj  where  two 
•libBiaDtives^  are  united  in  one  word,  the 
Ibnner  of  whidi  stands  in  the  genitive 
ease  wiA  an  tui0ective  powerT  Of  this 
pradioe  the  examples  are  too  numerous 
and  too  notorious  to  require  fturtfaer  il- 
lufltiBtion.  **  Dinges-mere*'  would  then 
be  a  '<  kenningar  nafh'*  oven  to  the 
oeean  from  the  continual  cbshing  of  its 
waves.  For  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  literal  import  of  "  mere  **  is  a  mere 
or  laiXf  and  this  could  not  be  appKed  to 
tiie  Irish  channel,  wiiiidut  some  qualify- 
ing expression.  It  is  clearly  impossible 
<bat  "dinges,**  if  correct^  can  stand 
idone,  as  **  on**  never  governs  a  genitiye. 
case.  Chi  ''thone  mere,**  on  ^thene 
mere."    See  Lye  in  voce* 

"  Mr.  Ingraih  retains  ''beora  land** 
in  the  text,  and  translates  the  variation 
^^Traland.  All  the  Cotton  MSS.  unite 
in  reading  **ett**;  and  we  leam  from 
.oAer  sources  that  this  statement  is  his- 
torically correct. 

"  The  screatners  of  war,  I.  In  tight 
triumphant,  I.  It  has  alrrady  been  said 
^  the  fugitive  Constsntine  that  he  had 
Ao  cause  to  exult"  hfcman  ne  tb6rfla} 


Uus  is  left  to  tibe  victors.  This  expres- 
sion occurs  repeatedly  in  Beowulf, 
where  it  is  always  applied  to  the  suo- 
oessful  party : 

Tbanon  eft  gew&t, 
huthe  hremig, 
to  ham  faran, 
mid  tluere  wael-fylle, 
wicaneosan. 

llence  (Grendel)  again  departed, 

with  prey  exulting, 

to  home  (to)  go, 

with  the  slaughtered-slain, 

to  approach  (ois)  dwelling,     p.  12. 

Guth-rinc  gold-wlanc, 
gries-moldan  treed, 
since  hremig. 

Warrior  (Beowulf)  bright  in  gold, 

grass-mould  trode, 

with  wealth  exidting.  p.  141 

Nu  her  tfaira  banena, 
byre  nat  hwylces, 
frattwum  hremig, 
on  fletgaeth; 
morthres  gylpeA, 
and  thone  matfathum'  byreA, 
thone  the  thu  mid  rihte, 
raedan  sceoldest 

Now  of  those  banes  (murderers), 
(the)-  son  (I)  know  net  af  which, 
with  ornaments  etultfaigf 


^  ifaththum  must  not  be  confounded  wit&  mathmum,  the  dative  case  plural  of 
^lurthw* 
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hra  brittian, 

salowig  ipaAan^j 

thone  Bweartan  hnefn^ 

h3rrned-nebban ; 

and  thone  hasean  padatt^j 

earn  eeftan  hwit'^, 

sses  brucan, 

graedigne  guth-hafoc } 

and  thset  greege  deor, 

wulf  on  wealde. 

Ne  wearth  wsel  mkre, 

on  thys  igland^ 

aefregyta, 

fotces  geiylled^ 

beforan  thisAum, 


(iht)  c6tBt  to  enjoy, 
(Che)  saBowy 


(the)  swarth  raTen, 
the  hon^  nibbed  otie  j 

and  the  dusky , 

eagle  white  behind  [after]^ 

of  the  eorae  to  ^njoy^ 

greedy  war-hawk ; 

and  that  gray  beast  [deer}/ 

(the)  w6lf  on  the  wold. 

Nor  was  (there)  a  greater  slaughiern 

on  this  islandy 

ever  vet, 

of  folk  felled, 

before  this^ 


in  (the)  hall  goeCfa ; 

boasteUi  of  the  murder, 

and  the  jewel  (i«  ek  ft  ■word)beiTeth, 

that  thoa  by  rif^t, 

shouldest  command  (or  wield). 

p.  154. 

*  Tbe  diamal  kite,  T.  The  eallow 
kite,  I.  Vniatever  idea  may  hare  been 
attached  to ''  padan",  it  is  nutniiesfly  not 
a  species  but  a  genus.  It  occurs  again 
immedidtdy  asdiaracteristie  of  theeagle* 
Hiere  is,  however,  reason  to  beUeve  thai 
these  lines  have  been  transposed,  and 
that  we  ot^^  to  read 

Thone  swiMffsn  hnefh, 
salowig  p&Auh 

Csdmon  umtes  with  the  present  text 
in  calling  the  raven  both  **  swarth  and 
saUow." 

Let  tha  ymb  worn  daga 
sweartne  fleogan, 
hraefo  ofer  heah  fiod* 
Koe  tealde, 
th»t  he  on  neode  bine 
secan  wcdde ; 
ac  se  feond, 
salwig  fetfaera, 
secan  nolde. 

Then  after  some  dayi  (he)  let 
swarth  fly, 


mien  over  tufjtk  floo^ 
Noah  reckoned  (told) 
'  that  he  from  need  him 
seek  would ; 
but  the  iiend, 
saltowy  of  ftathers, 
would  not  seek  (him).  98.  5j 

It  nHU  be  remembered  iSaJt  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  "blac"  was  equiralcnt  to  our 
black  and  yellow. 

*  And  the  hoarse  toad,  'P,  And  the 
hoarse  vulture,  I.  The  latitr  vwstdn  is 
totally  without  authonty.  Tie  fbrmef 
i9  justified  in  part  by  our  vocsbiklaMe^ 
though  evidently  at  taiisnce  with  the 
context.  The  Cotton  MS.  Tiberius 
A.  vi.  reads  haso  (ihe  nom.  case),  which 
shows  this  word  to  have  had  a  twofold 
termination :  hiaao  and  haswe— Uke  salo 
and  salwe,  f^alo  and  fealwe.  The  no^ 
menclature  of  Anglo-Saxon  colours 
must  necessarily  be  very  obscure;  but 
as  we  find  the  publfc  road  called  **  fbalwe 
strste"  (Beowulf);  &nd  the  passage  made 
for  the  Israelites  over  the  Red  Sea  ''haswe 
stneda"  (Csedmon^  the  version  of  the 
present  text  cannot  be  knaterially  out. 

*  The  eagle  afterwards  to  feast  on  the 
white  flesh,  T.  And  the  eagle  swift  to 
consume  his  prey,  I.  The  very  sim- 
plidty  of,  the  Anslo-Sazon  text  ap- 
pears to  have  excited  distrust  in  the  only 
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sweordes  ecgum, 
thaes  the  us  secgath  bte« 
ealde  uthwitan, 
sith-than  eastan  hider, 
Eogle  aad  Seaxe, 
^p  becomoD, 
ofer  brade  brimu'^ 
Brytene  sohton^ 
wlance  wig-smithas, 
Wealas^  ofer-comon, 


by  (the)  sword*8  edgea^ 

of  that  that  say  to  un  (in)  books, 

old  historians,    - 

since  eastward  hither. 

Angles  and  Sa3cons> 

up  came, 

over  (the)  broad  seas, 

Britain  sought, 

splendid  war-smiths, 

overcame  (the)  Welsh, 


tnnsUdon  these  words  are  susceptible 
of.  The  ornidiologiflt  will  perceiTe  in 
it  a  description  of  the  HaUaSut  aUncUk^ 
or  white-tailed  sea-ea^le.  The  phrase  is 
not  without  a  parallel  in  Beowulf^  where 
the  hard  b  deKiibing  the  ashen  lances 
with  their  steel-clad  points: 

GarAsstodon, 

samod  «t  gsdere, 
SBSC  holt  inan  gneg. 

The  spears  sloody 

weapons  of  the  seamen, 

collected  together, 

ash-wood  gray  above,  p.  87. 

There  is  so  dose  a  resonblanoe  be- 
tween the  present  text  and  a  passage  in 
the  finagment  of  Judith,  that  it  will  not 
be  too  mudi  to  assume  diat  they  have 
been  dmwn  firomsome  common  source, 
or  ikmt  die  one  has  had  its  influence  in 
fHTodudng  the  other : 

ThsBS  se  hlanca  gefeah, 

wulf  in  walde, 

and  se  wanna  hrefh, 

wKl-gifre  ftigel, 

westan  begen, 

thaet  him  ma  theod-guman, 

thohton  tilian, 

fyUe  on  fsDgum. 

Ac  him  fleah  on  laste, 

earn  setes  geom, 

urig  fethera, 

salowig  pads, 

sang  hude  leoth, 

hyrned  nebba* 

Of  this  rgoiced  the  lank, 
wolf  in  the  wold ; 


and  the  wan  raren, 
>  slaughter-desiiing  fowl, 
wes^rard  both, 
that  to  them  the  people, 
thoii^t  to  prepare, 
a  laUing  among  the  fitted. 
But  on  their  footsteps  flew, 
eagle  of  food  desirous, 
dewy  (?)offoa4hen, 
sallowy  — , 
sang  the  war  son([^ 
horned  nibbed  one. 

*  Mr.  Inmm reads ''bfimum brade,** 
which  is  a  false  concord*  All  the  Cot- 
ton MSS.  agree  in  the  reading  of  the 
present  text 

"  As  this  name  is  foreign  to  the  Cdtic 
dialects,  it  probably  was  conferred  upon 
the  inhabitants  by  dieir  Teutonic  neigh- 
bours. In  old  German  poetry  every 
thing  translated  fVom  a  foreign  language 
was  said  to  be  taken  from  £e  wSbche 
(Welsh),  and  the  Fays  de  Vaud  is  alfll 
called  the  Walliser-land.  Tlie  follow- 
ing  singular  passage  is  taken  fiom  Hart- 
mann  von  Awe's  romance  of  Twain  (and 
Gawain,)  where  Welsch  indisputahly 
English. 

£r  was.Hartman  genant, 
and  was  ain  Awer^ 
der  bracht  dise  mere, 
sii  Tisch  als  ich  ban  ▼cmommeo, 
do  er  usfc  Engellandt  was  oommcn, 
da  er  vil  sit  was  geweasen, 
hat  ers  an  den  Welschen  bocben 
geleaen. 

He  was  named  Hartman, 
and  was  an  Auwer, 
who  brought  this  tale, 
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eorias&rhfvite^^ 
eard  b^eaton. 


earls  exceeding  bold  [keen]^ 
obtamed  (the)  earth. 


into  German  as  I  have  heard, 
after  he  came  out  of  England, 
v^iere  he  had  been  a  Ions  time, 
(and  where)  he  had  read  it  in  the 
Welsh  books. 

"  The  earls  ezoellinff  in  honour,  T. 
most  Taliant  earls,  L  In  Anglo-Saxon 
'*  hwata  '*  and  **  cene *'  are  synonymous, 
meanfag  both  keen  and  bold.  It  is 
osual  to  consider  ''aihwate  "  and  many 
other  similar  ezpfessions  as  compounded 
of  "are,"  honour;  an  error  which  has 
arisen  firom  not  suiBdently  attending  to 
the  distinction  between  the  substantive 
and  the  preposition  "  ar.  **  In  such  com^ 
binadons  as  "ar-wurthe,"  «ap-fiMt,*' 
*'  arJiwats^"  **  «r-god,'*  Uie  preposition 
is  prefixed  in  the  sense  of  eicess,  as  in  the 
comparatJTe  degree  of  adyectiveb  it  is  sub- 
joined. ''Ar-wurtiM^*'Tenenble,isftom 
•<ar-warthian,"  to  esteem  greatly:  and 
tfie  following  peerage  ftom  Beowulf  ex- 
hibits one  of  the  combinations  above 
dtedy  in  a  sense  which  cannot  be  mia- 
taken. 


Swyle  soolde  eorl. 


swylc 

So  should  earl 
be  exceeding  goody 


p.  lOI. 


The  most  simple  and  perhapi  oriffi- 
nal  idea  attached  to  this  preposition  (of 
socfa  exlennve  use  in  all  the  dialects  of 
the  North)  was  priority,  from  whence  by 
an  easy  transition  it  came  to  mean  pii^ 
crity  in  point  of  magnitude,  and  thence 
in  point  of  exceUence  (honour. )  The 
analogous  expressions  pnme  gooo,  prime 
stroni^  prime  ripe,  &c,  may  oe  heard  in 
ererr  province.  Hie  compounds  <<ar- 
full*  propitious,  ''ar-leas,  impious^  are 
lonned  from  the  substantive  "ir,**  a 
word  of  very  extensive  signification,  and 
which  may  be  rendered  goodneH^ 
nessy  benm,  care,  &vour,  ftc. 

ndL  spnse  cuth-cyning, 
8odomaal£r, 
secgom  gefyUed, 


to  Abrahame; 
him  wss  ara  thearf. 

Then  spoke  the  war-king, 

prince  of  Sodom, 

whose  warriors  were  felled, 

to  Abraham; 

to  him  was  need  of  kindnesses. 

Oedmon  46,  S. 

It  is  imposrible  to  translate  *'secgam' 
aiyUed"  litersUy,  without  causing  ob- 
scurity. 

iEla  frea  beoriite^ 
folces  scjrppend, 
gemilse  thin  mod, 
me  togode, 
sQe  thyne  are, 
thyne  caiminge. 

O  bright  Lord 
creator  of  (the)  fi>lk 
soften  thy  mind, 
metoeood, 
grant  my  finrour, 
thy  oommisecation* 

Cotton  Fhtyers,  Jul.  A.  8. 

Fggre  acendoi - 
beomum  to  ftofr^ 
eallumioaie, 
yldabeamum* 

Fair  brou^tt  ibrth-^ 
for  bairns  consolation 
for  the  benefit  of  all 

of  men.  JuL  A.  S. 


Here  too  the  dadve  cases  plural  cannot 
be  translated.  This  term  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  old  English  poetry,  where 
the  context  having  supplied  the  mean- 
ing, tfie  gloasographers  had  only  to  con- 
tend about  tfie  e^rmon. 

Lybeans  thurrtede  soro 
And  sayde  Maugys  thyn  ore, 

Lyb.  Db.  v.  ISS7. 

The  maister  fel  adoun  on  kne^  and  criede 
mercy  and  orv. 

R.  of  Oloooester  p.  9. 

Y  aske  mercy  for  Goddys  ore> 

Erl  of  Ilioloua.  v.  583. 

The  meaning  of  <*€!«**  when  contrasts 
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cd  with  the  preceding  eztnets,  w31  be  too  hole  (hot,)  bote  (boat,)  woe,  one,  bmie, 

obvious  to  require  axiy  comment.     The  stone,  some  of  which  haTe  been  retained, 

aubstttution  or  o  for  a  was  evidently  the  Tlie  same  principle  of  elongatioo  was  ea- 

work  of  the  Normans.     Hie  An^o-  tended  to  all  the  Angk>>Sazon  vowels 

Saxon  i  was  pronounced  like  the  Da-  that  were  accentuated;  such  as  r6c,  reke 

nish  aa,  the  Swedbh  a,  or  our  modem  o  (reek,)  lif,  life,  g6d,  gode  (good),  scur. 

In  more,  (ore,  Ac     The  ftrong  intona-  «>>"«  (shower) ;  and  hence  the  majority 

tion  given  to  the  words  in  wh^h  it  oc-  <>^  those  e*s  mute  upon  which  Mr.  Tyr. 

cuned,  would  strike  a  Norman  ear  as  ^kitt  has  expended  so  much  unfounded 

Indicatmg  the  same  orthography  that  specuhution.— lliis  subject  will  be  re- 

marked  the  long  syllables  of  his  native  wmed  in  a  supplementary  volume,  in. 

toqgue,  and  he  would  accordingly  write  '^  examination  of  that  ingenious  critic*f ' 

them  widi  an  e  find.  It  is  from  £is  cause  *' Essay  upon  the  Language  and  Versf- 

that  we  find  Uur,  sir,  hit.  Wit,  wi,  lb,  ficatilpn  oi  Chaucer/* 
Taitp  tItikL  &C.  written  hore  ^oar,)  sore^ 


•mm 


9^  In  the  former  port  of  fliis  Non  p.  zc,  |p  libe  in^fMtw  of  thfi  cxtpict 
|h>m  Beowulf,  line  SI  oi$u4ep  ooL  Ist,  for 

But  him  ^iion,  "J         C  But  him  iron, 

edges  seixed,  >  read  <  edges  saiaed, 

the  baid  higtKfJWwrflr,  )         ^<he  hard  high  ihgnL 

And  in  the  passage  from  the  Bdda,  p.  xciv,  line  22  of  aal«,  coL  2ci^  6r 
sf orMorJilatha^  mad  xtomar-falatha. 


ON  THE 

INTRODUCTION  OF  LEARNING 

INTO  ENGLAND. 


DISSERTATION   IL 

X  HE  irruption  of  the  northern  nations  into  the  western  em- 
pire, about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important  periods  of  modem  history. 
Europe,  on  this  great  event,  suffered  the  most  memorable  re- 
volutions in  its  government  and  manners ;  and,  from  the  most 
flourishing  state  of  peace  and  civility,  became  on  a  sudden,  and 
for  the  space  of  two  centuries,  the  theatre  of  the  most  deplo- 
rable devastation  and  disorder.  But  among  the  disasters  in- 
troduced by  these  irresistible  barbarians,  the  most  calamitous 
seems  to  have  been  the  destruction  of  those  arts  which  the 
Romans  still  continued  so  successfully  to  cultivate  in  their  ca^ 
pital,  and  which  they  had  universally  communicated  to  their 
conquered  provinces.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
very  few  traces  of  the  Roman  policy,  jurisprudence,  sciences, 
and  literature,  remained.  Some  faint  sparks  of  knowledge 
were  kept  alive  in  the  monasteries;  and  letters  and  the  liberal 
arts  were  happily  preserved  from  a  total  extinction  during  the 
confusions  of  the  Gothic  invaders,  by  that  slender  degree  of 
culture  and  protection  which  they  received  from  the  prelates 
of  the  church,  and  the  religious  communities. 
But  notwithstanding  the  famous  academy  of  Rome '  with 

*  Theodoaius  Uie  younger,  in  the  year    oople,  which  he  f umiahed  with  ahle  pro* 
425,  founded  an  academy  at  Constanti-    fesson  of  every  science,  intending  it  as 
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Other  literary  seminaries  had  been  destroyed  by  Alaric  in  the 
fourth  century;  yet  Theodoric  the  second,  king  of  the  Ostro« 
goths,  a  pious  and  humane  prince,  restored  .in  some  degree 
the  study  of  letters  in  that  city,  and  encour^;ed  the  pursuits 
of  those  scholars  who  survived  this  great  and  g^eral  desola- 
tion of  learning^.  He  adopted  into  his  service  Boethius,  the 
most  learned  and  almost  only  Latin  philosopher  of  that  period. 
Cassiodorus,  another  eminent  Roman  scholar,  was  Theodoric's 
grand  secretary:  who  retiring  into  a  monastery  in  Calabria^ 
passed  his  old  age  in  collecting  books,  and  practising  mecha^ 
nical  experiments^.  He  was  the  author  of  many  valuable 
pieces  which  still  remain^.  He  wrote  with  little  elegance,  but 
he  was  the  first  that  ever  digested  a  series  of  royal  charts  or 
instruments;  a  monument  of  singular  utility  to  the  historian, 
and  which  has  Served  to  throw  the  most  authentic  illustration 
on  the  public  transactions  and  legal  constitutions  of  those  times. 
Theodoric's  patronage  of  learning  is  applauded  by  Claudian, 
and  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  Many  other  Gothic  kings  were 
equally  attached  to  the  works  of  peace;  and  are  not  less  con- 
spicuous for  their  justice,  prudence,  and  temperance,  than  for 
thdr  fortitude  and  magnanimity.  Some  of  them  were  diligent 
in  collecting  the  scattered  remains  of  the  Roman  institutes,  and 
constructing  a  regular  code  of  jurisprudence  ^  It  is  highly 
probable,  that  those  Goths  who  became  masters  of  Rome, 

a  riral  imtitiition  to  that  at  Rmne.  Gia-  Goths;  and  for  many  centmiea  after- 

Don.  Hist.  Napl.  ii.  cfa.  vL  secL  1.     A  wards.    The  Turks  destroyed  one  hun- 

noble  library  had  been  established  at  dred  and  twenty  thousand  Tolumes,'  I 

Constantinople  by  Constantius  and  Va-  suppose  in  the  imperial  library,  when 

lens  before  the  year  SSO,  the  custody  of  they  sacked  Constantinople  in  the  year 

which  was  committed  to  four  Greek  and  1454.   Hod.  Dk  Gmmc  Illoste.  il  1. 

three  Latin  antiquaries  or  curators.    It  p.  19S. 

contained  sixty  thousand  volumes.    Zo-        >>  He  died  A.D.  596,  See  Cassiodor. 

naras  relates,  that  among  other  treasures  Epist  lib.  i.  39.     See  also  FUnc.  de 

in  thb  library,  there  was  a  roU  one  hun-  inerti  et  decrep.  Latin.  Linguie  Sencc- 

dred  feet  long,  made  of  a  diagon*s  gut  tut.  cap.  ii.  p.  81. 

or  intestine,  on  which  Homer*s  Iliad  and        ^  Func.  ut  supr.  xiiL  p.  471.  xi.  p. 

Odyssey  were  written  in  golden  letters.  S95, 

See  BibL  Histor.  literar.  Select.  &c.        *  Cave,  SvcuL  Eutyeh.  Hist  LiL 

lense,   1754.   p.  164.  seq.     Literature  p.  391. 

flourkhed  in  the  eastern  empire,  viiule        *  Gianon.  Hist  K^p.  iii.  c.  1. 

the  western  was  depopulated  by  the 
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sooner  acquired  ideas  of  dvility,  from  the  opportunity  which 
that  city  above  all  others  afforded  them  of  seeing  the  felicities 
of  polished  life,  of  observing  the  cobveniendes  arising  from 
political  economy,  x>f  mixing  with  characters  respectable  for 
prudence  and  learning,  and  of  employing  in  their  counsels 
men  of  superior  wisdom,  whose  instruction  and  advice  they 
found  it  their  interest  to  follow.  But  perhaps  these  northern 
adventurers,  at  least  their  princes  and  leaders,  were  not^  even 
at  their  first  migrations  into  the  south,  so  totally  savage  and 
uncivilised  as  we  are  commonly  apt  to  suppose.  Their  ene- 
mies have  been  their  historians,  who  naturally  painted  these 
violent  disturbers  of  the  general  repose  in  the  warmest  colours. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  success  of  their  amazing 
enterprizes  was  merely  the  effect  of  numbers  and  tumultuary 
depredation ;  nor  can  I  be  persuaded,  that  the  lasting  and 
flourishing  governments  which  they  established  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  could  have  been  framed  by  brutal  force  alone,  and 
the  blind  effi>rts  of  unreflecting  savages.  Superior  strength  and 
courage  must  have  contributed  in  a  considerable  degree  to 
their  rapid  and  extensive  conquests;  but  at  the  same  time, 
such  mighty  atchievements  could  not  have  been  planned  and 
executed  without  some  extraordinary  vigour  of  mind,  uniform 
principles  of  conduct,  and  no  common  talents  of  political  sa- 
gadty. 

Although  these  commotions  must  have  been  particularly  tm- 
&vourable  to  the  more  elegant  literature,  yet  Latin  poetry, 
from  a  concurrence  of  causes,  had  for  some  tune  begun  to  re-: 
lapse  into  barbarism.  From  the  growing  increase  <^  Chris- 
tianity, it  was  deprived  of  its  old  fabulous  embellishments,  and 
chiefly  employed  in  comix)sing  ecclesiastical  hymns.  Amid 
these  impediments  however,  and  the  necessary  degeneration 
of  taste  and  style,  a  few  poets  supported  the  character  of  the 
Roman  muse  with  tolerable  dignity,  during  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire.  These  were  Ausonius,  Paulinus,  Sidonius, 
Sedulius,  Arator,  Juvencus,  Prosper,  and  Fortunatus.  With 
the  last,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
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and  was  bishop  of  Poitiers,  the  Roman  poetry  is  supposed  to 
have  expired* 

In  &e  dxth  century  Europe  began  to  reoover  some  degree 
of  tranquillity.    Many  barbiux>n8  countries  during  this  period, 
particularly  the  inhabitants  of  Oermany,  of  Friesland,  and 
other  northern  nations,  were  converted  to  die  christian  fiuth^ 
The  religious  controversies  which  at  this  time  divided  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  roused  the  minds  of  men  to  literary  en- 
quiries.   Hiese  dilutes  in  some  measure  called  forth  abilities 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  unknown  and  unemployed ; 
and,  together  with  the  subdeties  of  argumentation,  insensibly 
taught  the  graces  of  styl^  and  the  habits  of  composition* 
Many  of  the  popes  were  persons  of  distinguished  talents^  and 
promoted  useful  knowledge  no  less  by  example  than  autho- 
rity.   Political  union  was  by  degrees  established:  and  regular 
systems  of  government,  which  alone  can  ensure  personal  se- 
curity, arose  in  the  various  provinces  of  Europe  occupied  by 
Hhe  Gothic  tribes.    The  Saxons  had  taken  possession  of  Bri* 
tain,  the  Franks  became  masters  of  Gaul,  the  Huns  of  PaiH 
nonia,  the  Goths  of  Spain,  and  the  Lombards  of  Italy.  Hence 
leisure  and  repose  diffiised  a  mildness  of  manners,  and  intro- 
duced  the  arts  of  peace;  and,  awakening  the  human  mind  to  a 
consciousness  of  its  powers,  directed  its  Acuities  to  their  proper 
objects. 

In  the  mean  time,  no  small  obstruction  to  the  propagation 
or  rather  revival  of  letters  was  the  paucity  of  valuable  books. 
The  libraries,  particularly  those  of  Italy,  which  abounded  in 
numerous  and  inestimable  treasures  of  literature,  were  every 
where  destroyed  by  the  precipitate  rage  and  undistinguisbing 
violence  of  the  northern  armies.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century,  even  in  the  papal  Ubrary  at  Rome,  the  num- 
ber of  books  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  pope  Saint  Martin 
apequested  Sanctaroand  bishop  of  Maestricht,  if  possible,  to 
supply  this  defect  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Germany^.     In 

f  Cave.  Sfecul.  IVIoDOth.  p.  440.  "  ConciL    Tom.  xv.  pag.  285.  fdit 

Firis,  1^41. 
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the  yetff  655,  ]>)puii^  abbots  Ferrierey  in  Frmc^  sent  two 
of  his  mooks  to  pope  Benedn^  the  thirds  to  b^  a  copy  of 
Gicsj^o  i>¥  OiUTOBJs^  and  Quintilian's  Institutes  ^  and 
9Qme  other  book^:  ^^  Sor^  says  the  abbot,  althou^  we  have 
p^  of  these  booksi  yet  tbere  is  no  whole  or  complete  copy  of 
tfaepi  in  all  France  ^"  Albert  abbot  of  Gemblours,  ^o  with 
inpredible  labour  and  immense  expense  had  collected  an  hun- 
dred volumes  on  theological  ai>d  fifly  on  pro&ne  subjects,  imar 
gined  he  had  formed  a  splendid  library  K  About  the  year  790, 
Charlemagne  granted  an  unlimited  right*  of  hunting  to  the 

^  Thtfre  are  rerj  eiri/  maouscnpto  authoc^  were  recovered  from  obliTUn^ 

oi  Qulntilian'a  Institutes,  as  we  shall  and  brougfat  into  general  notice  by  bdng 

Me  below;  and  be  i^ipoan  to  have  been  uriated  in  tbtf  Sftranth  oentuiy.  Fr.  Bp- 

a  favourite  author  with  some  writers  of  barus  Venetus,  Collaudat  ad  Fogg,  dat 

llie  middie  ages.  He  is  qooted  by  John  Venet.  1417.  7  Jul.    See  also  cUmimU 

of  Salisbi^Tt  a  writer  of  the  eleventh  de  LetteraU  (CitaUa,  Umu  ix.  |p,  178.  x. 

century.     Polycrat  vIL  14.  iiL  7.  x.  1.  p.  417.    And  Leonard.  Aretin.  Epist. 

4c»    Aad  bf  Vincent  of  BeauTais,  a  Ubi  it.  p.  16a    Chancer  mentions  tfa* 

writer  of  the  thirteenth.    SpecuL  Hist  Ai^nautics  of  Valerius  Flaccus,   aa 

X.  11.  ix.  125.     His  declainations  are  I  have  observed  Sscx.  iiL  p.  129.  inft*. 

«id  to  have  been  abridged  Inr  our  conn-  Cotomesiua  affinna  that  SiUus  Italicu# 

trynvm   Adelardus   Bathomensis,    and  is  one  of  the  classics  discovert  by  Fog. 

dedieated  to  the  bishop  of  Bayeux,  about  giuein  the  tower  of  the  mmasteryor 

the  year  lisa  See  Catal.BibLLeidens.  Saint  Gaul.      Ad    Gyiald.  de  Foet« 

1^381.  A.D.  1716.     Poggius  Floren-  DiaL  iv.  p.  24a     But  Fliflippo  Rosso, 

tinusy  an  eminent  restorer  of  davical  in  his  BiitrtUo  di  Bonut  antioM^  mentions 

liten^ursy  s^rs*  that  in  the  year  1446  a  very  andeot  mannsfript  of  this  po^ 

he  found  a  much  more  correct  copy  of  brought  firom  Spain  into  the  Vatican* 

QnintilJan'a  Institutes  than  had  been  having  a  picture  of  Hannibal,  il  quale 

yet  seen  in  Italy,  almost  perishing*  at  hog^  ti  rkrmia  rneUa  prediUa  libnariop 

the  bottom  of  a  dark  ne^ected  tower  of  p.^SS. 

the  mpnastery  of  Saint  Sail,  in  France,        Lf '^'**  ^^  folkraing  passant  in  one 

together  with  the  three  first  books  and  of  Foggius*s  letters  to  Niccolo  Niccoli, 

half  the  fourth  of  Valerias  Flaccus*t  it  appeam  that  he  had  also  travelled  into 

Argonautica,  and  Asconlus  Fedianus's  England  for  the  same  purpose:  ''Mittas 

comment  on  eight  orations  of  TuUy.  ad  me  oro  Bucolicam  Calphunm  et  por^ 

See  FmwU  Opp.  p.  309.    Arost.  17SQ.  tinimlam  Fetronii  quas  misi  tibiex  Bri^ 

9yo.     Xbe    very  copy  of   Qwtilian,  taooilL**    Spe  Ambr.  Traversari  lat. 

ikmnd  by  Pogsius,  is  said  to  have  been  Epist  &c.  u  Pnet  p.  4d.  It  is  probable, 

in  lord  SunaSand*8  nohle  library  now  that  upon  this  occasion  he  met  with  the 

at  Bkmheim.     Foggius,    in  his   dia-  copy  of  Qyjinrilian  above  mentioned.— • 

logue  De  InfoUcitate  Rrineipom,  says  Poucs.] 

ofhioiiel^  that  he  trasrelled  all  over  Ger-        *  Muntor.  Antiq.  ItaL  iiL  p.  835w 

many  in  seardi  of  books.    It  is  certain  And  Lup.  Ep.  ad  Baron,  ad  an.  S56. 

that  by  hia  means  Quintilian,  Tertullian,  n.  8,  9,  1(X 

Ascoaiva  Pedianus,  Lucretius,  Sollust,        ^  Fleury,  Hist  Ecd.  L  IviiL  c  52. 
Silius  Italicus,  Columella,    Manilius,        *  [This  permission  was  not  granted 

TiiUy*s  Orations,  Ammianus  Marcelli-  until  after  much  entreaty  on  the  part  of 

nuc,  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  same  of  the  the  monks,  and  an  assurance  that  the 

liatin  grammarians,  and  other  ancient  ilesh  of  the  deer  would  be  the  means  of 
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abbot  and  monks  of  Sithiu,  for  makiiig  their  gloves  and 
of  the  skins  of  the  deer  they  killed,  and  covers  for  their  books  ^ 
We  ii^ay  imagine  that  these  religious  were  more  fond  of  hunt- 
ing than  reading*.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  obliged  to 
hunt  before  they  could  read :  and  at  least  it  is  probable,  that 
imder  these  circumstances,  and  of  such  materiaLs,  they  did  not 
manufiu^ture  many  volumes.  At  the  beginning  of  die  tenth 
century  books  were  so  scarce  in  Spain,  that  one  and  the  same^ 
copy  of  the  bible.  Saint  Jerom's  Epistles,  and  some  volumes 
of  ecclesiastical  offices  and  martyrolo^es,  often  served  several 
different  monasteries  "^^  Among  the  constitutions  given  to  the 
monks  of  England  by  archbishop  Lanfranc,  in  the  year  1072, 
the  following  injunction  occurs.  At  the  beginning  of  Lent,  the 
librarian  is  ordered  to  deliver  a  book  to  each  of  the  religious: 
a  whole  year  was  allowed  for  the  perusal  of  this  book:  and  at 
the  returning  Lent,  those  monks  who  had  neglected  to  read 
the  books  they  had  respectively  received,  are  commanded  to 
prostrate  themselves  before  the  abbot,  and  to  supplicate  his  in- 
dulgence'^.  This  regulation  was  partly  occasioned  by  the  low 
state  (^literature  which  Lanfranc  found  in  the  English  mona^ 

ifii  KtnhWnhing  the  hetUfa  of  their  sick  [The  Latin  yenion  whidi  is  here  faiL 
brethren,  as  well  as  for  the  other  reasons  lowed,  is  as  usual  inaccurate.  The  ori- 
abore  mentioned.  Tliat  monks  were  ad-  oinal  text  forbids  a  less  disgraoefiil  In- 
dicted to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  ap-  dulgence  than  *<  oompotation,"  and  con- 
pears  from  Chaucer's  description  of  the  tains  a  ludicrous'play  of  words,  haidlj 
monk  in  his  Canterbury  Tales.— Douci.]  admissible  in  our  present  legal  enact- 
1  MabiUon,  De  Re  Dipl.  p.  611.  ments :  ne  tseflere,  ac  plegge  on  his  bo- 
*  [Hunting  appears  to  have  been  ex-  cum  swa  his  hade  g^irath :  L  c.  nor 
pressly  foibidden  the  religious  of  all  de-  tabler  (player  at  tables),  but  let  him  play 
nominations,  as  a  profane  amusement  in  his  books  as  becomes  his  order  (hood), 
altop^ether  incompatible  with  their  pro-  —Edit.] 

feasion.     They  obtained,  however,  this        "*  Fleury,  ubi  supr.  L  liv.  c  54.    See 

indulgence  under  certain  restrictions,  other  instances  in  HisL  lit.  FV.  par 

particulariy  set  forth  in  their  charters.  ReL  Benedict  viL  S. 
It  was  a  privilege  allowed  even  to  nuns.        *  **  Unusquisque  reddat  librum  qui  ad 

See  more  on  this  sulject  in  M.  le  Grand's  legendum  sibi  auo  anm>  ftierat  oommoi- 

Yie  priv^  des  Fran^ais,  torn.  i.  p.  323.  datus :  et  qui  cognoverat  ee  non  legisBe 

By  the  laws  of  Eadgar,  priests  were  pro-  librum,  quem  recepit,  prostiatos  eulpam 

hibited  from  hunting,    hawking,  and  dicat,  et  mdulgentiam  petat  Itenan  M*' 

drinking :  '<  Docemus  etiam  ut  sacerdos  brorum  custos  unicuique  fratrum  alinm 

non  sit  venator,    neque  acdpitrarius,  librum  tribuat  ad  legendum.'*  Wilkins. 

neque  potator.  Sed  incumbat  libiis  suis  CondL  i.  382.  See  also  the  orderofthe 

sicut  ordinem  ipsius  decet*'    Wilkins's  Provincial  chapter,  De  ceempaHone  n 

lieges  Anglo-Saxon,  p.  86.^*I>ouci.]  nackorum.  Reyncr,  Append,  pb  199. 
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steries*  But  at  the  same  time  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  and 
is  in  great  measure  to  be  referred  to  the  scarcity  of  copies  of 
useftd  and  suitable  authors.  In  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of 
John  de  Pontissara,  bishop  of  Winchester,  contained  in  his 
coital  palace  of  Wulvesey,  all  the  books  which  appear  are 
nothing  more  than  ^*  Sepiendecem  pecie  Ubrcrum  de  diversis 
Scienciis^.**  This  was  in  the  year  1894.  The  same  prelate, 
in  the  year  1299,  borrows  of  his  cathedral  convent  of  St 
Swithin  at  Winchester,  Bibliam  bene  glossatam,  that  is,  the 
Bible,  with  marginal  Annotations,  in  two  large  folio  volumes : 
but  gives  a  bond  for  due  return  of  the  loan,  drawn  up  with 
great  solemnity^.  This  Bible  had  been  bequeathed  to  the 
convent  the  same  year  by  Pontissara's  predecessor,  bishop 
Nicholas  de  Ely :  and  in  consideration  of.  so  important  a  be- 
quest, that  is,  ^^pro  bona  BMia  dieti  episcopi  bene  glosatai* 
and  erne  hundred  marks  in  money,  the  mcmks  founded  a  daily 
mass  for  the  soul  of  the  donor  4.  When  a  single  book  was 
bequeathed  toa  friend  or  relation,  it  was  seldom  without  many 
restrictions  and  stipulations''.  K  any  person  gave  a  book  to 
a  religious  house,  he  believed  that  so  valuable  a  donation  me- 
rited  eternal  salvation,  and  he  offered  it  on  the  altar  with  great 
ceremony.  The  most  formidable  anathemas  were  perempto- 
rily denounced  against  those  who  should  dare  to  alienate  a  booJL 

*  Rfigiitr.  Pontuau;  f.  196.  MS.  juMunqae  judids  ecdeuaitici  et  secu]*- 

'  «  Ommbus  Cbristi  fidelibus  presen-  ris  qu«in  predictas  'Bnat  et  oooTentiSf 

tsi  Uteres  visuris  vel  inspecturis,  Johan-  duxerit  eligenduro,  quod  posdnt  eoedem 

AM  dm  mam  Wyntcm  epnoopus,  salu-  execiitorcs  per  gmnimodam  diitrictiootin 

tern  in  dommo.     NoTeritii  nos  ex  com-  oompeUere,  quouflque  dicta  BQdia  <Uctis 

modato  recepiase  a  dilectis  filiu  nostris  filiis  et  fntrlbua  ait  reetituta.    In  cujus 

Prioreetoonventuecdeaienottre  Wyn-  rei  teadmonium,   aigilluni»    &c.    Dat. 

ton,  iinam  BtbUam,  in  duobua  volunii-  apud  Wul?eaeye,  ▼!•  KaL  Mail,  anno 

mbus  bene  f^oaatam,  ^ue  aliqiiando  fiiit  1299."   Regiatr.    Fontiaaar.    ut  aupr. 

bone  memorie  domini  NicoUi  Wynion  {,  193. 

epiaooid  predeoeaaorig  nostri,   termtno  ^  Ibid.  f.  19. 

perpetuo,  aeu  quamdiu  nobis  placueriti  '  As  thua :  ^*  Do  Henrico  Morie  sco- 

inamriendam,  tenendam,  et  babendam.  lari  meo,  si  contingat  eum  preabyterari : 

AacajuaRestittttioncmeiademfideUter  alitererit  liber  domini  Jobannia  Socy, 

et  sine  doHo  hntmtJHvn,  obligamua  noa  aic  quod  non  vendatur,  aed  tranaeat  inter 

par  pwiaentea;  •  qnam  si  in  vita  noatre  oognatoa  nieoa»  ai  fuerint  allqui  inventl: 

non  restituerimua  eiadeni»    obligamua  ainautem^ab  unopreabyteroadalium." 

encutoiea  noatroa,  et  omnia  bona  nostra  Written  at  tbe  end  of  Latin  HamdUi  en 

aobiUn  et  imnobilia,  ecclesiastica  et  the  CanOcUtt  MSS.  Reg.  5.  C.  iit  24. 

Mnndana,  cobercioni.et  diatrictioai  eu-  Brit.  Mus. 
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t)tCGeKit6d  to  the  doktsr  or  librftry  of  a  rdigtotii  botue.  The 
prior  and  convent  of  Rochester  declare^  tha(t  diey  wfll  every 
year  pronounce  the  irrevocable  sentence  of  damnation  on  him 
^ho  shall  pnrtoin  or  conceal  a  Latiii^  translalioii  of  AriistOtle^s 
PHYSicgy  or  even  obliterate  Uie  title  *•  SoMietinfeB  a  bode  tntt 
^en  to  a  nftonastery  on  condidoii  that  die  doAor  shouM  hate 
the  Hdef  of  it  daring  his  life :  and  somethvies  to  a  private  person^ 
with'  the  resei^adon  that  he  who  receives  it  shotdd  pi^y  for 
the  soal  of  his  bettefitelor^.  The  ^  of  a  boob  to^  Lineofn 
cathedral*  by  bi^ftop'  Rep&igdon^  in  the  year  I4kf 3,  oecoi^  k 
thi»  imvA  aftd  uifder  Aese  curkms  circumstances.  The  m^ 
morial  ia  writim  in  Latin,  with  lite  bishop's  own  \iMAr  wfaksh 
I  will  gi^e  ift  Englisby  af.  the  begiftnirig  of  Peter's  Bttfivr Attir 
OF  'Tiafe  Bfalc  **  I  PhOip  di  ^ipyndoli,  late  bishop  of  Lhl- 
oAfl^  give  diis  book  called  Pet^  de  Avreolis  to  the  new  library 
to  be  buUt  within  the  church  of  Lincoln :  reserving' tile  use  and 
possession  of  it  to  Richard  Ffyesby^  derk^  canon  and  p^elMaAh 
dery  of  Mikoun,  m  fee^  and  to  the  term  ctf  h£s  life  $  and  aftei*-^ 
WBi^  to  be  given  up  and  restored  to  &e  siud  library,  ot  Ae 
keepers  of  the  same^  for  the  time  being,  faitMully  and  witboiA 
delay.  Written  with  my  own  hand,  A^D.  1422'^''  When  a 
book  was  bought,  the  alRiir  was  dT  so  much  importance,  that 
it  was  customary  to  assemble  persons  of  c<msequence  and  cha^ 
racter,  and  to  make  a  formal  record  that  they  were  present  on 
this  occasion.  Among  the  royal  manuscripts,  in  the  book  of 
the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard,  an  archdeacon  <^  Lincoln 
has  left  this  entry".  "This  book  of  the  Sentences  belongs 
to  master  Roger,  archdeaccm  of  Lincoln,  which  he  boc^ht  of 

'  MSa  VtJtg.  12  6.  ii.  die  seyde  Kstcvyne  tD  iMUre  bit  and  to 

*[  At  the  end  of  8  MS.  of  the  Golden  oecupyetohirowaeaMtndatlnronmMi 

Legend  in  Mr.  Deuce's  pouemion  is  liberte  durynge  bur  lyfe,  and  aftar  bur 

the  following  bequest:  <*  Behk  lemem-  daoease  to  remayne  to  aic  prioicam  moA 

bryd  that  John  Burton  dtiaeti  and  meiu  the  eStent  of  Halywelle  for  ef  iboi% 

fer  of  London,  past  onte  of  this  lyf^  the  tbcr  to  pray  fbr  the  saide  John  Barton 

XX  day  of  Kovemir  the  yere  of  oura  and  Johne  bis  wife  nd  idle  ujnaiia 

Loade  Mill*,  eecclx.  and  the  yen  of  soylea.     And  who  that  lettidw  dw  axu 

kyageHenrydieSixteatfter  the  conquest  ecnciott  of  this  bequest  he  the  hmw 

mEXix.     And  the  said  John  Button  be-  •landeth.'*<^pAnx.l 


Suethe  to  dame  Kateryne  Burton  his        '  MSS.  Reg.  8  G.  IbL  iii  Brit.  M^ 
oi 


loujter,  a  boke  callyd  Legenda  sSor.'        "  It  is  in  Latin. 
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Creoffirey  the  diaplaiii,  hrotherof  Henry  vicarofNorthelkington^ 
in  the  presence  ofindster  Ilobert  de  Lee,  master  John  of  Lirl« 
in^  Richard  of  Lnda,  clerk,  Richard  the  almoner,  the  said 
Henry  the  vicar  and  his  clerk,  and  others:  and  the  said  arch* 
deacon  gave  the  said  book  to  God  and  saint  Oswald,  and  to 
Peter  abbot  of  Barton,  and  the  convent  of  Barden  *•"  The 
diluted  property  of  a  book  often  occastoned  the  most  violent 
sItercations«  Many  claims  appear  to  have  been  made  to  a 
manuscript  of  Matlliew  Paris^  belonging  to  the  last^mentioned 
library:  in  which  John  RusseU,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  thus  cod« 
ditionally  defends  or  explains  his  right  of  posaession*  *^  If  this 
book  can  be  proved  to  be  or  to  have  been  the  property  of  the 
exempt  monastery  of  Saint  Alban  in  the  diocese  f^  Lincc^  I 
deckre  this  to  be  my  mind,  tha^  in  that  case,  I  nse  it  at  pre* 
sent  as  a  loan  under  &vouf  of  those  monks  ^o^o  beloc^  to  the 
said  monastery.  Otherwise^  according  to  the  condition  under 
which  this  book  came  into  my  possession,  I  will  that  it  shalt 
belong  to  the  college  of  the  blessed  Winchester  Mary  at  Ox- 
ford, of  the  foundation  of  William  Wykham*  Written  with 
my  own  hand  at  Bukdene^  1  Jun.  A.D.  1488.  Jo.  Lincoln. 
Whoever  shall  obliterate  or  destroy  this  writing  let  him  be 
imathema'."  About  the  year  1225,  Roger  de  Insula,  dean  of 
York,  gave  several  Latin  bibles  to  the  university  ot  OxfcMrd, 
with  a  condition  that  the  students  who  perused  them  should 
deposit  a  cautionary  pledge  ^.     The  library  of  that  university^ 

*^  S  B.  is.  1.  ter  ComMlor'ft  ScBOLAmeAL  HmoKT, 

'  Written  ia  Ltttin.  Cod.  M8S.  Ke^.  "  Cautio  Thomso  Wybaurn  exetftat  in 

14  C.  TiL  2.  foL     In  this  nMnuacript  is  Cista  de  Cbichele,  A.  D.  1468,  20  dw 

written  by  Bfatthevr  Peris  in  his  own  mena.  AngustL     £t  est  liber  M.  Petrf^ 

Inuxly  Hunc  JJbnim  dedk  frater  Mat'  See.    £t  jacetpro  xxtis.  ^m(L"  Mns. 

thaeus  Pantieiui9^FertuinB,deoeteeeie-»  Brit.   MSS.  Reg.  3  C.  foL  i.     In  A 

Iks  A  A&aMt  ante  erased.  PsALfKacum  glossat  **  AJD,  1SS6,  Iste 

'  Woody  Hist.  Antiq.  Univ.  Oxomii.  Liber  impignoratur  Mag.  Jaoebo  de 

48.  coL   1.     It  was  eommon  to  lend  Ispania  canonieo  &  Pauli  London,  pee 

money  on  the  deposicof  a  bodk.    There  ftatmn  Willielmum  de  Bokesie  de  or« 

were  public  chests  in  the  nniTersities,  dine  et  conventu  Pktodioatonun  London 

and  perittps  some  other  places,  ftir  re-  nie,  pro  xx«.  4|ttcm  idem  fiater  Williel<i 

coring  the  books  so  deposited ;  many  of  mus  recepit  mutno  de  predicto  Jacofco 

wlncfa  still  remain^  with  an  insertion  in  ad  opus  predict!  conventus,  solvendoe 

the  blank  pages,  containing  the  condi-  in  qmndena  8.  MiefaaeUs  proxime  van. 

tions  of  the  ^edge.    I  will  throw  tc«e-  ttirs*    CsndomUttr  quia  pauper.^   IbicL 

thera  few  instances  in  this  note.  In  Pe  S  £.  vii.  foL     In  Bernard's  Hdmbliss 
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before  die  year  1S00»  consisted  only  of  a  lew  tracts,  chained 
or  kept  in  chests  in  the  choir  of  St  Mary's  church'.  In  the 
year  ISSTy  the  schokrs  and  citizens  of  Oxford  assaulted  and 
entirely  pillaged  the  opulent  Benedictine  abbey  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  town  of  Abingdon.  Among  the  books  they  found 
there,  were  one  hundred  psalters,  as  many  grayles,  and  for^ 
missals,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  choir  of  the  church: 
but  besides  these,  there  were  only  twenty-two  codices,  which 
I  interpret  books  on  common  subjects*.  And  although  the 
invention  of  paper,  at  the  dose  of  the  eleventh  century,  con- 
tributed to  multiply  manuscripts,  and  consequendy  to  fiudlitate 
knowledge,  yet  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  our  Henry  the 
Sixth,  I  have  discovered  the  following  remarkable  instance  of 
the  inconveniencies  and  impediments  to  study,  which  must 
have  been  produced  by  a  scarcity  of  books.    It  is  in  the  sta- 

ow  THB  CAimciJESy    **  Cautio  Tlionie  was  "bonis  relSmisBiiiia lilnis.*'  Script 

MyllyDff  impoota  ciste  de  Rodbuty,  Brit.  p.  247.  See  also  LeLand's  account 

10  die  Daoemb.  A.D.  1491.     Etjacet  of  St  Austin's  libnuy  at  Canterimrf, 

pro  xxf."  Slid.  6  C  is.  These  pledges,  ibid.  p.  299.     Concerning  whidi»  com- 

among  other  particulars,  shew  the  prices  pare  Liber  Thoma  Sprvtti  tU  librmia  & 

€J/E  books  in  the  middle  ages,  a  topic  Juguttim   Cawtuarim,  MBS.    C.  C  C 

which  I  shall  touch  upon  below.  Oxon.  J25«     And  BiU.  Cotton.  Brit 

*  Registr.  UniT.  Oxon.  C.  64.  a.  Mus.  Jul.   C.  tI.  4.     And  Leland, 

*  Wood,  Hist:  ut  supr.  i.  163.  ooL  1.  CoU.  iiL  la  190.  Leland,  who  wns  li- 
Ldand  mentions  this  libraiy,  but  it  is  brarian  to  Heniy  the  E^^tfa*  renoored 
just  before  the  dissolution  of  the  monas-  a  large  quantity  of  raluabTe  manuscripts 
tery.  **  Cum  excttterem  pulTerem  et  from  St  Austin's  Canteibmy  and  from 
blattas  Abbandunensis  bibliothecie :  "  other  monasteries  at  the  dissolution,  to  . 
Script  Brit  p.  238.  See  also  J.  Twyne,  that  kins's  library  at  Westmhister.  See 
Comm.  de  Eeb.  Albionic  lib.  iLp.  19a  Script  Srit  firHSLfVAKus.  And  MSSw 
edit  Lond.  1590.  I  have  mentioned  the  Beg.  1  A.  xriii.  For  the  sake  of  con* 
Ubnries  of  many  monasteries  below,  nection  I  will  observe,  that  among  our 
See  also  wliat  is  said  of  the  libraries  of  catiiedral  libraries  of  secular  canons,  that 
the  Mendicant  Friars,  Sact.  ix.  p.  12S.  of  the  church  of  Wells  was  most  magni- 
inflr.  That  of  Grey  Frian  in  London  fioent :  it  was  built  about  the  year  1490^ 
WM  SUed  with  books  at  the  cost  of  five  and  contained  twenty-ilTe  windows  on 
hnndred  and  fifty-six  pounds  in  the  year  either  side.  Lebuid,  CoU.  i  p.  109.  in 
t4SS.  Leland,  Coll.  L  109.  In  the  year  which  state»  I  bdiere^  it  continues  at 
1409^  the  libraiy  of  the  abbey  of  Lei*  present  Nor  is  it  quite  foreign  ta  tiie 
cvster  contained  eight  large  stalls  which  subject  of  this  note  to  add,  umt  king 
wtn  filled  with  books.  GuL  Charyte,  Henry  the  Sixth  intended  a  library  at 
Bagialr.  Libror.  et  JocaL  omnium  in  Eton  college,  fifhr-two  feet  long^  and 
manast.  Sb  Mar.  de  pratis  prope  Leces-  twenty-four  broad :  and  another  at 
triamu  MS&  BibL  BodL  Laud.  L  75.  King's  coll^^  in  Cambridge  of  the  same 
IbL  membr.  See  t  139.  There  is  an  breadth,  but  one  hundred  and  two  ISeet 
aooount  of  the  library  of  Dover  priory,  in  lengOi.  Ex  Testam.  dat  xiL  Mar. 
MS&  BibL  BodL  Arch,  a  24.  Ldand  1447. 

•aye,  that  the  library  of  Norwich  priory 
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tutes  of  St  Maiy  9  college  at  Oxford,  founded  as  a  seminary  to 
Oseney  abbey  in  the  year  1446.  **  Let  no  scholar  occupy  a 
book  in  the  libraiy  above  one  hour,  or  two  hours  at  most; 
80  that  others  shall  be  hindered  from  the  use  of  the  same''/* 
The  famous  library  established  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  by 
that  munificent  patron  of  literature  Humphrey  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, contained  only  six  hundred  volumes  ^.  About  the  comr 
mencement  of  the  fimrteenth  century,  there  were  only  four 
classics  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  These  were  one  copy 
of  Cicero^  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  Boethius.  The  rest  were  chi^y 
books  of  devotion,  which  included  but  few  of  the  fathers :  many 
treatises  of  astrology,  geomancy,  chiromancy,  and  medicine, 
originally  written  in  Arabic,  and  translated  into  Latin  or 
French :  pandects,  chronicles,  and  romances.  This  collection 
was  principally  made  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  began  his  reign 
in  1 365.  This  monarch  was  passionately  fond  of  reading,  and 
it  was  the  fashion  to  send  him  presents  of  books  fi'om  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  France.  These  he  ordered  to  be  ele* 
gantly  transcribed,  and  richly  illuminated;  and  he  placed  them 
in  a  tower  of  the  Louvre,  fi*om  ^thence  called  la  toure  de  la 
Ubraire*  The  whole  consisted  of  nine  hundred  volumes.  They 
were  deposited  in  three  chambers ;  which«  on  this  occasion, 
were  wainscotted  with  Irish  oak,  and  cieled  with  cypress  curi* 
ously  carved.  The  windows  were  of  painted  glass,  fenced  with 
iron  bars  and  copper  wire.  The  English  became  masters  c& 
Paris  in  the  year  1425.  On  which  event  the  duke  of  Bedfor^t^ 
regent  of  France,  sent  his  whole  library,  then  oxisistingof  only 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-three  volumes,  and  valued  at  .tW4> 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  livres,  into  England  j; 
where  perhaps  they  became  the  ground-work  of  duke  nqo^. 
phre/s  library  just  mentioned^.     Even  so  late  as  the  ye^. 

^  "  Nullus  ocoupci  unum  librum,  vel  ww  not  opened  tiU  the  year  1 4^.  Ibi^ 

occuperi  fiiciaty  ultra  unam  horam  et  p.  50.  col.  i. 

duas  ad  nMyua :  lie  quod  ctffeBri  retn-        '  See  M.  Boivnii  Mem.  Lit  ii.  p.  74^. 

faantur  a  vlsu  et  studio  ^uadcm.*'    Sta-  4to.     Who  says,  that  the  reffent  pre- 

tat.  ColL  S.  Maria  pro  Oaeney.  Da  seated  to  his  brother  in  law  Hun^)hrey ' 

LiaaAKiA.  f.  SI.  MSS.  Rawlins.  BibL  dukeof  Gloucester  a  rich  copy  of  a  trans- 

Bodl.  Ozon.  lation  of  LSty  mi»  French,  which  had 

*  Wood,  ubi  supr.  iL  49.  col.  ii.     It  been  presented  to  the  king  of  France. 

VOL,  1.  h 
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latry,  which  were  inconsistent  with  their  religion.  Or  perhaps 
it  was  too  add  and  too  correct  for  their  extravagant  and  ro- 
mantic conceptions '.  Of  the  Greek  history  they  made  no  use, 
because  it  recorded  events  which  preceded  their  prophet  Mar 
hornet  Accustomed  to  a  despotic  empire,  they  n^Iected  the 
^litical  systems  of  the  Greeks,  which  taught  republican  free- 
dom. For  the  same  reasons  they  despised  the  eloquence  of 
the  Athenian  orators.  The  Greek  ethics  were  superseded  by 
their  Alcoran,  and  on  this  account  they  did  not  study  the  works 
of  Plato™;  Therefore  no  other  Greek  books  engaged  their 
attention  but  those  which  treated  of  mathematical,  metaphysi- 
cal, and  physical  knowledge.  Mathematics  coincided  with 
their  natural  turn  to  astronomy  and  arithmetia  Metaphysics, 
or  logic,  suited  their  speculative  genius,  their  love  of  tracing 
intricate  and  abstracted  truths,  and  their  ambition  of  being  ad- 
mired for  difficult  and  remote  researches.  Physics,  in  which 
I  include  medicine,  assisted  the  chemical  experiments  to  which 
they  were  so  much  addicted '^ :  and  medicine,  while  it  was  con- 
nected with  chemistry  and  botany,  was  a  practical  art  of  im* 

1  Yet  it  appears  from  many  of  their  Gregory  the  Great.     Ubi  supr.  p.  860. 

fictions,  that  some  of  the  Greek  poets  Leo   Africanus  mentions,  among  the 

were  not  unfamiliar  among  them,  per-  works  of  Averroes,  ExFOsmoyxs  Rxi- 

haps  long  before  the  period  assigned  PUBUCiB  Platokis.  But  he  died  so  late 

in  the  text.      Theophilus  Edessenus,  a  as  the  year  1206.     De  Med.  et  Philo- 

Idaronite,  by  profession  an  astronomer,  soph.  Arab.  cap.  xx. 

tnnslated  Homer  into  Syriac  about  the  **  The  earliest  Arab  chemist,  whose 

year  t70.  Theophan.  Chronogr.  p.  376.  writings  are  now  extant,  was  Jeber.    He 

Abulfarag.  ut  supr.  p.  217.    Reinesius,  is  about  the  seventh  century.  His  book, 

in  his  very  curious  account  of  the  manu-  called  by  Golius,  his  Latin  translator, 

scrijH  coUection  of  Greek  clumists  in  the  Lapb  PhOlotophorum,  was  written  first  in 

library  of  Saxe-Gotha,  relates  that  soon  ^  Greek,  and  afterwards  translated  by  its 

after  the  year  750,  the  Arabians  trans-  author  into  Arabic.    For  Jeber  was  ori- 

lated  Homer  and  Pindar,  amongst  other  giAally  a  Greek  and  a  Christian,  and  af- 

Greek  books.  Ernest.  Salom.  Cyprian,  terwards  went  into  Asia,  and  embraced 

Catal.  Codd.  MSS.  Bibl.  (jothan.p.71.  Mohammedism.     See  Leo  African,  lib. 

87.  Apud  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  xii.  p.  753.  iii.  c.  106.     The  learned  Boerhaave  as- 

It  is  however  certain,  that  the  Greek  serts,  that  many  of  Jeber's  experiments 

philosophers  were  their  objects.     Com-  are  verified  by  present  practice,  and  that 

pare  Euseb.   Renaudot  de  Barb.  Ari-  several  of  them  have  been  revived  as  noo- 

stoteL   Versionib.  apud  Fabric.    BibL  dem  discoveries.    Boerhaave  adds,  that,' 

Gr.  xii.  p.  252.  258.  except  the  fancies  about  the  philosopher's 

""  Tet  Reinesius  says,  that  about  the  stone,  the  exactness  of  Jeber's  operations 

year  750,   they  translated  Plato  into  is  surprising.    Hist.  Chemistr.  p.  14, 15. 

Arabic:  together  with  the  works  of  S.  Lond.  1727. 
Austin,    Ambrose,  Jerom,    Leo,  and 
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mediate  utility^.  Heiice  they  studied  Aristotle,  Gralen,  and 
Hippocrates,  with  unremitted  ardour  and  assiduity :  they  trans- 
lated their  writings  into  the  Arabic  tongue  p,  and  by  degrees 
illustrated  them  with  voluminous  commentaries^.  These 
Arabic  translations  of  the  Greek  philosophers  produced  new 

**  llieir  learnings  but  especially  their  lated  into  that  language  by  his  orders, 

medical  knowledge,  flourished  most  in  He  hired  the  most  learned  persons  from 

Salerno,  a  city  of  Italy,  where  it  formed  all  quarters  of  his  vast  dominions  to  make 

the  famous  Schota  SalemUana,      The  these    translations.      Many  celebrated 

little  book  of  medical  precepts  in  leonine  astronomers  flourished  in  his  reign ;  and 

heroics,  which  bears  the  name  of  that  he  was  himself  famed  for  his  skill  in 

school,  is  well  known.     Thin  system  astronomy.    This  was  about  the  year  of 

was  composed  at  the  desire  of  Robert  Christ  8^.    See  Leo  African,  de  Med. 

duke  of  Normandy,  Wflliam  the  Con-  et  Phil.  Arab.    cap.  i.     Al-Makin,  p. 

queror*s  son :  who  returning  from  Jeru-  189,  140.     Eutych.  p.  434,  4S5. 
salem  in  one  of  the  crusades,  and  having        A  curious  circumstance  of  the  envy 

heard  of  the  fame  of  those  Salemitan  with  which  the  Greeks  at  Constantinople 

physicians,  applied  to  them  for  the  cure  treated  this  growing  phUosophy  of  the 

of  a  wound  made  by  a  pmsoned  arrow.  Arabians,  u  mentioned  by  Ccdrenus. 

It  was  written  not  only  in  verse,  but  in  Al-Manun,  hearing  of  one  Leo  an  ex- 

rhymlng  verse,  that  die  prince  might  cellentmathematician  at  Constantinople^ 

more  easily  retain  the  rules  in  his  m»>  vrrote  to  the  emperor,  requesting  that 

mory.   It  was  published  1 100.    The  au-  Leo  might  be  permitted  to  settle  in  his 

thor*s  name  is  Giovanni  di  Milano,  a  dominions,  with  a  most  ample  salaiy,  as 

celebrmted  Salemitan  physician.      The  a  teacher  in  that  science.  The  emperor^ 

monka  of  Cassino,  her^ifWr  mentioned,  by  this  means  being  made  acquainted 

much  improved  this  study.     See  Chron.  with  Leo's  merit,  «tablish^  a  school, 

Caasin.  1.  iii.  c.  35.     Medicine  was  at  in  which  he  appointed  Leo  a  professor, 

flrst  practised  by  the  monks  or  the  clergy,  for  the  sake  of  a  specious  excuse.     Hie 

who  adopted  it  with  the  rest  of  the  Ara^  caliph  sent  a  second  time  to  the  empe- 

bian  learning.     See  P.  Diac.  De  Vir.  ror,  entreating  that  Leo  might  reside 

Olustr.  cap.  xiii.     et  ibid.  Not.   Mar.  with  him  for  a  short  time  only ;  offering 

See  also  Ab.  De  Nuce  ad  Chron.  Cas-  likewise  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 

sin.  1.  L   c.    9.     And  Leon.   Ostiens.  terms  of  lasting  peace  and  alliance.  On 

Chron.  1.  ilL  c.  7.  See  Sect.  xviL  voL  IL  which  the  emperor  immediately  created 

p.  277*  infr.  Leo  bishop  of  Thessalonica.     Cedren. 

'  Compare  Renaudotyubisupr.p.  258.  Hist.  Comp.  548.  seq.     Herbelot  also 

*  Tbeir  caliph  AUmanun  was  a  sin^  relates,  that  the  same  caliph,  so  universal 

Silar  encourager  of  these  translations,  was  his  search  after  Greek  books,  pro- 
e  was  a  great  master  of  the  speculative  cured  a  copy  of  ApoUonius  Pergaeus 
sciences  ;  and  for  his  better  information  the  mathematician.  But  this  copy  con- 
in  them,  invited  learned  men  from  all  tained  only  seven  books.  In  the  mean 
parts  of  the  world  to  Bagdat.  He  f»-  time,  finding  by  the  Introduction  that 
voured  the  learned  of  every  religion :  the  whole  consisted  of  eight  books,  and 
and  in  return  they  made  him  presents  of  that  the  eighth  book  was  the  foundation 
tbeir  works,  collected  from  the  choicest  of  the  rest,  and  being  informed  that 
pieces  of  Eastern  literature,  whether  of  there  was  a  complete  copy  in  the  empcs- 
Indiaiis,  Jews,  Magians,  or  oriental  ror*s  library  at  Constantinople,  he  ap« 
Christians.  He  expended  immense  sums  plied  to  him  for  a  transcript.  But  the 
in  puxchasinff  valuable  books  written  in  Greeks,  merely  from  a  principle  of  jea- 
Hebiew,  Synac,  and  Greek,  that  they  lousy^  would  not  suffer  the  application 
might  be  translated  into  Arabic.  Many  to  reach  the  emperor,  and  it  did  not  take 
Greek  treatises  of  medicine  were  trans-  effect  Biblioth,  Oriental,  p.  978.  col.  a. 
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treatises  of  their  own,  particidarly  in  medidfie  and  mcti^yBios* 
They  continued  to  ext^d  their  conqnestS)  and  their  frequetit 
incursions  into  Europe  before  and  after  the  ninth  centuiy^  and 
their  absolute  establishment  in  Spain,  imported  the  rudiments 
of  useful  knowledge  into  nations  involved  in  the  grossest  igB<^ 
ranee,  and  unpossessed  of  the  means  of  instruction.  They 
founded  universities  in  many  cities  of  Spain  and  Africa'.  They 
brought  with  them  their  books,  which  Charlemagne^  emperor 
of  France  and  Grermany,  commanded  to  be  translated  from 
Arabic  into  Latin* :  and  which,  by  the  care  and  &iCowngp^ 
ment  of  that  liberal  prince,  being  quickly  disseminated  over 
his  extensive  dominions,  soon  became  familiar  to  the  western 
world.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  find. our  early  Latin  authors  of 
the  dark  ages  chiefly  employed  in  writing  systems  of  the  most 
abstruse  scimces :  and  from  these  beginnings  the  Aristotelic 
philosophy  acquired  such  establishment  and  authority,  that 
from  long  prescription  it  remains  to  this  day  the  sacred  and 
uncontroverted  doctrine  of  our  schools  ^  From  this  fountain 
the  infatuations  of  astrology  took  possession  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  were  continued  even  to  modem  times,    To  the  peculiar 

*  See  Hotdng.  Hist  EccL  Ssc.  ix.  partly  known  to  the  western  flcfaolars 
feci.  ii.  lit.  G  g.  According  to  the  best  from  the  writings  and  translatioDt  of 
writers  of  oriental  history,  the  Anbians  Boetfaius,  who  flourished  adxmt  the  year 
bad  made  great  advances  on  (he  coasts  5fl0.  Aicuine,  Cfaarlemaffne's  master, 
communicating  with  Spain,  I  mean  in  oon^mends  S.  Austin's  bo&  De  IVsedS- 
Africa,  about  the  year  of  Christ  698.  camentis,  which  he  caUs,  Dwxx  Na- 
And  they  became  actually  masters  of  tvmm  TxftaA.  Rog.  Bacon,  de  UliL 
Spain  itself  in  the  vear  7  If.  See  Mod.  Sdent.  cap.  xiv.  See  also  Op.  Maj.  An 
UniT.  Hist  vol.  if.  p.  168.  179.  edit,  ingenious  and  learned  writer,  already 
1759.  It  may  be  obseired,  that  Sicily  qiMted,  affirms,  that  in  the  age  of  Char- 
became  part  of  Ifae  dominion  of  the  Sbk  Icmegne  there  were  many  Greek  echo*- 
racens,  wfthin  nzty  years  after  Maho-  Ian  who  made  translations  of  Aristotle^ 
met*s  death,  and  in  the  seventh  century,  which  were  in  use  below  ^e  year  1  lOCX 
together  wtdi  almost  all  Asia  and  AAJca.  I  will  not  beliere  timt  any  Eunipeans^ 
Only  part  of  Greece  and  the  lesser  Asia  properly  so  called,  were  competently 
then  remained  to  the  Grecian  empire  at  skilled  ih  Greek  for  this  purpose  in  the 
Constantinople.  Coming.  De  Script  time  of  Charlemaffne ;  nor,  if  they  wer^ 
&c.  Comment,  p.  101.  edit.  VfratisL  is  it  likely  that  of  diemseltes  they  should 
1727.  See  also,  TJniv.  Hist,  ut  supr.  have  turned  their  thoughts  to  Arialotle'b 

*  Cttspinian.  de  C»sarib.  p.  419.  philosophy.      Unless  by  «H  Gmsw  dbetf 

*  Tet  it  must  not  be  foivot,  that  8^  this  writer  means  the  learned  Aimha  of 
Austin  had  translated  part  of  Ari8tode*s  Spain,  which  does  not  appear  fton  Us 
logic  ftcm  the  original  Greek  into  Latin  context.  See  Euseb.  ficfUttiA9t»  iH  tupr. 
before  the  fifth  century ;  and  that  the  p.  247. 

peripatetic  philosophy  must  hare  been 
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geinns  of  this  people  k  is  oiring^  that  cfaemiflCry  becat^ 
with  so  many  extraTBganciefiy  obscured  with  unintelligible  jar- 
gon, and  filled  with  fimtastic  notions^  mysterious  pretensions, 
and  superstitious  operatiofis.  And  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that 
among  these  visionaiy  phikisophers,  so  fertile  in  speculation, 
kgic  and  metaphysics  contracted  much  of  that  refinement 
and  perplexity,  which  tx  so  many  centuries  exercised  the  ge«- 
nius  of  prafound  reasoners  and  captious  disputants,  and  so  long 
obstructed  the  progress  of  true  knowledge.  It  may  perhaps 
be  regtetted,  iu  the  mean  time^  that  this  predilection  of  the 
Arabian  scholars  fi>r  philosophic  enquiries^  prerenled  them 
from  importing  into  Europe  a  literature  of  another  kind.  But 
rude  and  barbarous  nations  would  not  have  been  polished  by 
the  history,  poetry,  and  (Nratory  of  the  Greeks.  Although  ca*^ 
pable  of  comprehending  the  solid  truths  of  many  parts  of  sci^nce^ 
they  are  unprepared  to  be  impressed  with  ideas  of  elegance, 
and  to  relish  works  of  taste.  Men  must  be  instructed  before 
they  oan  be  refined ;  and,  in  the  gradations  of  knowledge,  po^ 
lite  literature  does  not  take  place  till  some  progress  has  first 
been  made  in  philosophy.  Yet  it  is  at  the  same  time  probable, 
that  the  Aralnans,  among  their  literary  stores,  brought  into 
Spain  and  Italy  many  Greek  authors  not  of  the  scientific 
species  " :  and  that  the  migration  of  this  people  into  the  Western 

'  It  attat  not  be  forgot*  that  flwy  trans-  Arialotle't  Morals,  timnskittd  by  Ho- 
lolcd  Aristotle's  Posncs.  There  is  sx-  nein,  Bibl.  OricnCel.  p.  96S.  a.  See 
iMrt  **  ATOnvys  Summs  ia  Aristotelfa  slso  p.  971.  a.  973.  pw  974*  k  Co»^ 
postriam  ex  Aiabioo  sennoBe  in  Led-  pere  Moaheim.  Hist.  cb.  i.  p.  SIT.  SS8. 
DUfli  traduda  ab  Hennuw  Alemanno :  Noes  C.  p^  8.  cb.  I.  Avcmys  sAbo  pa- 
PMainittitar  determimtio  niinrosdin  fn  rapfcvased  Axisiotle's  Runoaxc.  Tbefe 
poetiia  Aristotelis.  Venet.  1515."  There  eie  also  truMlationsiiito  Arabic  ef  Ari- 
ls a  tnnulatioa  of  the  Poencs  into  Are-  stotle's  AvAhTStCHf  and  Ms  treatise  of 
Me  by  Abon  Musebar  Metia,  cntitltd,  Imm.nxtAnov,  The  flist  tbey  called 
Anoeica..  See  Herbel.  Bibl.  Oriental.  AjfALinnncA,aiidtbcsscond,  BAai  A*, 
pi  18.  coL  a.  p.  971.  b*  pw  40k  coL  SL  p.  mknias*  Bot  Aristotle's  logie,  niefa- 
SS7.  coL  9.  Farabi,  wboiludied  at  Bag-  physics,  and  pbyrics  pleased  tbem  most; 
dad  aboMt  tiie  yssr  980^  one  of  the  tians-  pertieularly  the  eight  bools  of  his  phy- 
Iskvs  of  Ari^tle^a  AMA&rrics,  wrote  sics,  which  exhibit  a  general  rie«r  of  that 
maty  hooka  on  that  philosopher's  Kbe-  science.  Sonne  of  our  countiynMn  won 
tofk  ;  dedarioK  chat  he  had  read  it  over  translators  of  these  ArMc  books  into 
two  bmidradtineS)  and  yet  was  equally  Latin.  Atheianl,  e  monk  ef  Bath, 
desirous  of  reading  it  again.  Fabric  transilated  the  Arabic  Eudidrnto  Latin, 
BibL  Gr.  ziii.  265.  Herbelot  mentions  about  looa    Lciend.  Script.  Brit.  p. 
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world,  while  it  proved  the  fortunate  instrument  of  introducing 
into  Europe  some  of  the  Greek  classics  at  a  very  early  period, 
was  moreover  a  means  of  preserving  those  genuine  models  of 
composition,  and  of  transmitting  them  to  the  present  genera- 
tion^. It  is  certain,  that  about  the  close  of  the  ninth  century, 
polite  letters,  together  with  the  sciences,  began  in  somed^ree 
to  be  studied  in  Italy,  France,  and  Grermany.  Charlemagne, 
whose  munificence  and  activity  in  propagating  the  Arabian 
literature  has  already  been  mentioned,  founded  the  universities 
of  Bononia,  Pavia,  Paris,  and  Osnaburgh.  Charles  the  Bald 
seconded  the  salutary  endeavours  of  Charlemagne.  Lothaire, 
the  brother  of  the  latter,  erected  schools  in  the  eight  prindpal 
cities  of  Italy*.  The  number  of  monasteries  and  collegiate 
churches  in  those  countries  was  daily  increasing^ :  in  which 
the  youth,  as  a  preparation  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  scrip- 


SOOi     There  are  some  nunuscripts  of  it  See  J.  David.    Koeler,  Diss.  De  Bib- 
in  the  Bodleian  libraiy,  and  elsewiiere.  liotfaeca    Caroli    Mag.    Altorg.   1727^ 
But  the  most  beautiful  and  elegant  copy  And  Act  Erudit.  et  Curios.  Francon. 
I  have  seen  is  on  vellum,  in  Trinity  col-  P.  z.  p.  716.  seq.  60.  •  And  Hist.  lit. 
l^e  library  at  Oxford.      Cod.   MSS.  Franc,  torn.  iv.  4to.  p.  2S3.     Compara 
IJum.  10.  Laun.  c.  iv.  p.  SO.    Eginhart  mentions 
^  See  what  I  have  said  concerning  the  his  private  library.  Vit.  Car.  Mag.  p.  41. 
destruction  qf  many  Greek  classics  at  a.  edit.  1565.  He  even  founded  a  library 
Constantinople,  in  the  Preface  to  Theo-  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  use  of  those  west- 
critus,  Ozon.  1770.  tom.  L  Pre&t  p.  xiv.  ern  pilgrims  who  visted  the  holy  aopulf 
XV.  To  which  I  will  add,  that  so  early  chre.    HisU  Lit.  ut  supr.  p.  373.     His 
as  the  fourth  century,  the  Christian  priests  successor  also,  Charles  the  Bald,  erect- 
did  no  small  injury  to  antient  literature,  ed  many  libraries.  Two  of  hia  librarians, 
by  prohibiting  and  discouraging  the  study  Holduin  and .  Ebbo,  occur  under  that 
of  the  old  pagan  philosophers.     Hence  title  in  subscriptions.  BibL  Hist.  Liter. 
the  story,  that  Jerom  dreamed  he  was  Struvii  et  Jugl.  cap.  iL  sect.  xviL  p.  173. 
whipped  by  the  devil  for  reading  Cicero.  This  monarch,  before  his  last  expedition 
Compare  wtiat  is  said  of  Livy  below.  into  Italy  about  the  year  870,  in  case  of 
*  A.D.  823.  See  Murator.  Scriptor*  his  decease,  orders  his  large  libnury  to 
Rer.  Italicar.  i.  p.  1 51.  be  divided  into  three  parts,  and  diqwsed 
'  Cave  mentions,  <*  Caenobia  /tafico,  of  accordingly.     Hist.   Lit.   ut  supr. 
Casainense,    Ferrariense :     Germanica,  torn.  v.  p.  514.  Lannoy  justly  remaifai, 
Fuldensc^  SangeUense,  Augiense,  Lo»  that  .many  noble  public  institutions  of 
biense :  GatUca,  Coibiense,  Rhemense,  Charles  the  Bald  were  reftned,  by  suc- 
Oibacense,  Floriaoense/'  &c  Hbt.  Lit.  ceeding  historians,  to  their  more  fiivovu- 
SsBC.  Fhotian.  p.  503.  edit.  1688.  Char-  ite  hero  Charlemagne.  Ubi  supr.  p.  5& 
lemagne  also  founded  two  archbishop-  edit.  Fabric.    Tlieir  immediate  aucsces- 
ricks  and  nine  bishopricks  in  the  most  sors,  at  least  of  the  Gennan  race,  were 
considerable  towns  of  Geimany.    Aub.  not  such  conspicuous  patrona  of  Utana- 
Mirsi  Op.  Diplomat  i.  p.  16.     Char-  ture. 
lemagne  seems  to  have  founded  libnries. 
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tures,  were  exercised  in  reading  pro&ne  authors,  together  with 
the  antient  doctors  of  the  church,  and  habituated  to  a  Latin 
style.  The  monks  of  Cassino  in  Italj  were  distinguished  be- 
fore the  year  1000,  not  only  for  their  knowledge  of  the  sciences, 
but  their  attention  to  polite  learning,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  classics.  Their  learned  abbot  Desiderius  collected  the  best 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Thisiratemity  not  only 
composed  learned  treatises  in  music,  logic,  astronomy,  and  the 
Vitruvian  architecture,  but  likewise  employed  a  portion  of 
their  time  in  transcribing  Tacitus  y,  Jomandes,  Josephus, 
Grid's  Fasti,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Donatus  the  grammarian,  Virgil, 
Theocritus,  and  Homer'. 

In  the  mean  time  England  shared  these  improvements  in 
knowledge:   and  literature,   chiefly  derived  from  the  same 

y  Upsitu  says,  that  Leo  the  Tenth  excepted,  n.  2725.     Many  of  the  same 

Save  five  hundred  pieces  of  gold  for  the  and  other  classic  authors  occur  in  the 

▼e  first  books  of  Tacitus*s  Annals,  to  British  Museum,  written  in  the  twelfth 

the  monksof  aconTcntin  Saxony.  This  and  thirteenth  centuries.     See  n.  544S. 

Lipdus  calk  the  resurrection  of  Tacitus  2656.  2475.  2624.   2591.   2668.  25SS. 

to  life.     Ad  Amul.  Tacit.  lib.ii.  c.  9.  2770.  2492.  2709.  2655.  2654^  2664. 

At  the  end  of  the  edition  of  Tacitus,  2728.  55S4.  2609.  2724.  5412.  264S. 

publiahed  under  Leo*6  patronage  by  Be-  5S04.  2633.     There  are  four  copies  of 

roaldus  in  1515,  this  edict  is  printed,  Statius,    one  of  the  twelfth  century, 

«KoiiiineLeonisX.propoaitasuntprae-  n.  52720:  and  three  others  of  the  thir- 

mia  non  mediocria  his  qui  ad  eum  libros  teenth,  n.  2606.  2636.  2665.    Plautus's 

TCteres  neque  hactenus  editos  adtule-  Comedies  are  among  the  royal  manu- 

rint.*'  scripts,  written  in  the  tenth,  15  C  xi.  4. 

*  Chron.   Caaun.   Monast   lib.   iiL  And  some  parts  of  TuUy  in  the  same, 

c.  35.     Foggius   Florentinus  found  a  ibid.  .1.  Suetonius,  15  C.  if.  1.  Horace's 

SraATAOBMATA  of  FVontinus,  about  the  Art  of  Poetry,  Epistles,   and  Satires, 

year  1490,  in  this  monastery.     Mabil-  with  Eutropius,  in  the  same,  15  B.  viL 

ion,  Mua.  Ital.  tom.  i.  p.  133.     Manu-  1.  2.  3.  xvi.  1,  &c.     Willibold,  one  of 

icripta  of  the  following  classics  now  in  the  learned  Suoiis  whose  literature  will  i 

the  Harleian  collection,  appear  to  have  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place,  baring 

been  written  between  the  eighth  and  visited  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  retired  for 

tenth  centnrice  indusiTely.  Two  copies  some  time  to  this  monastery,  about  the 

of  Terence,   Brit   Mus.  MSa  HarL  year  730.  Vlt.  Williboldi,  Canis.  Antiq. 

267a  875a    Cicero's  Paradoxa  Stoico-  Lect  xv.  695.    And  PantaL  de  Vtr, 

mm,  the  fint  book  De  Natura  Deorum,  lUustr.  par.  ii.  p.  263.     And  Birinus, 

Qratiooa  against  Catiline^  De  Oratore,  who  came  into  England  from  Rome 

De  Inrentione  Rhetorica,  Ad  Heren-  about  the  year  630,  with  a  design  of 

nium,  n.  3682.  8716.  265b.     And  the  converting  the   Saxons,  brought  with 

Epistlea,  with  others  of  his  works,  n.  him  one  Benedict,  a  monk  of  Cas^o^ 

9688.  Aftagmentofthe^neid,n.2772.'  whom  he  placed  over  the  monks  or 

Livy,  n.  9673.   lAidus  Floras,  n.  369a  church  of  Winchester.  Wharton,  AngL  ' 

Ovid*8  Metamorphoses  and  Fa8ti,n.87S7.  Sacr.  i.  19a 
Quintilian,  n.  86M.    Horace,  the  Odes 
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sources,  was  commuaicated  to  our  Saxon  ancestors  about  Ibe 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century*.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were 
conyerted  to  Christianity  about  the  year  570.  In  consequence 
of  this  event,  they  soon  acquired  civility  and  learning.  Hence 
they  necessarily  established  a  connnunication  with  Rome,  and 
acquired  a  fiiiniliarity  with  the  Ladn  language.  During  this 
period,  it  was  the  prevailing  practice  among  the  Saxons,  not 
only  of  the  clergy  but  of  the  better  sort  of  laity,  to  make  a 
voyage  to  Rome^.  It  is  natural  to  imagine  with  what  ardour 
the  new  converts  visited  the  holy  see;,  which  at  the  same  time 
was  fortunatdy  the  ci^ital  of  literature*  While  they  gratified 
their  devotion,  undesignedly  and  imperceptiUy  they  became 
acquainted  with  useful  science. 

In  retom,  Borne  sent  her  emissaries  into  Britain.  Theodore, 
a  monk  of  Rome,  originally  a  Greek  priest,  a  native  of  Tar- 
sus in  Cilicia,  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
aent  into  England  by  pope  Vitalian,  in  the  year  688*.  He 
"was  skilled  in  the  metrical  art,  astronfxny,  arithmetic,  churdi- 
music,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages^.  The  new  pre- 
late brought  widi  him  a  large  library,  as  it  was  called  and 
esteemed,  consisting  of  numerous  Greek  and  Latin  authors; 
among  which  were  Homer  in  a  large  volume,  written  on  paper 
with  most  exquisite  elegance^  the  boihilies  of  saint  Chrysostom 
on  parchment,  the  Psalter,  and  Josephus's  Hypomnestiom,  all 
in  G^eek'.  Theodore  was  accompanied  into  England  by 
Adrian,  a  Neapolitan  monk,  and  a  native  of  Africa,  who  was 
equally  skilled  in  sacred  and  profane  learning,  and  at  the  same 


*  Cave,  Sncul.  Eutycb.  p.  382.  Adrian  mentioned  bdow,  <*  Usque  b»- 

*  '*  Uiis  temporibuB  multi  Anglonim  die  mipeniiot  de  eomm  discipuGsi  qui 
gentia  nobiles  et  ignobiles  vtri  et  fcemi-  J«etinani  Gnecamque  linguaBiy'  cqve  ut 
DC,  duces  et  priTati»  divini  numinis  in-  juropriaxn  in  qua  nati  sunty  noiuoi,*'  See 
stuictu,  Bomam  Tenire  oonsueTerant."  alao  ibid,  c  K 

Ac.     Bade,  Da  Tkmv.     Apud  Lelaady  ■  Parker,  ut  aupr.  p.  Sa    See  alao 

Script  Brit.  CaoLFaiDua*  Lanbarde*a  Peramb.  Kent,  p.  23S>    A 

*  Bii^ington,  apud  Wharton,  AngL  transcript  of  the  Josepbua  500  jcars  old 
Sacr.  i.  S.  OiTe,  Hist.  Lit.  p.  464*  Par-  was  given  to  the  public  libiaiy  at  Caaa- 
ker,  Antiquitst  Brit  p.  53.  bridge^  by  the  ardibifihop.     See  Fabric* 

'  Bed.  Hist  Ecclesiast  Gent  Angl.  Bibi.  Gr.  x.  109. 
rv.  2.    Bede  says  of  Theodore  and  of 
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tune  appointed  by  the  pope  to  die  abbacy  of  Sunt  Andtia's  at 
Canterbury.  Bede  informs  as,  that  Adrian  requested  Pope 
Vitalian  to  cookr  the  archbishopridc  on  Theodore)  and  that 
the  pope  consented  on  condition  that  Adrian^  <<  who  bad  been 
twice  in  France^  and  on  that  account  wBabeUer  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  difficulties  of  so  long  a  journey/'  would  con- 
duct Theodore  into  Britain  ^  They  were  both  escorted  to  the 
dty  of  Canterbury  by  Benedict  Biscop»  a  native  of  Northunw 
berland)  and  a  monk,  who  had  formeriy  been  acquainted  with 
them  in  a  visit  which  he  made  to  Rome^  Benedict  scans  at 
this  time  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Sai:on  ecclesiastics :  availing  himself  of  the  arrival  of  these  two 
learned  strwgers,  under  tfadr  directicHi  and  assistance  he 
procured  worlimen  from  France^  and  built  the  monastery  of 
Weremouth  in  Northumberland.  The  church  he  constructed 
of  stone,  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  ardutecture;  and 
adorned  its  walls  and  roof  with  picturesi  which  he  purchased 
at  Rome,  representing  among  other  sacred  subjects  the  Vii]gin 
Mary,  the  twdve  aposdes,  the  evangdical  history^  and  the 
visions  of  the  Apocalypse  K  The  windows  were  glaaed  by  art- 
ists brought  from  France.  But  I  mention  this  foundation  to 
introduce  an  anecdote  much  to  our  purpose.  Benedict  added 
to  his  monastery  an  ample  library,  whidi  he  stored  with  Greek 
and  Latin  volumes,  imported  by  himself  from  Italy  K  Bede 
has  thought  it  a  matter  worthy  to  be  recorded;  that  Ceolfrid, 
his  successor  in  the  government  of  Weremouth-abbey,  aug* 

k  Bed.  Hist.  EccL  h.  1.  •*  £t  ob  id  Bed.  Hist.  EccL  iv.  18.    He  likewiM 

mftjorem  aotitiam  btijus  itineris,"  &C  brougbt  over  ftom  Rome  two  silken 

>  See  Math.  Wertmoo.  sub  an.  70S.  paUs  of  exquisite  workmanship,  with 

Lei.  Scr^  Brit.  p.  109.  which  he  afterwaids  purchased  of  king 

^  See  Bede,  Hist.  Abbat.  WtremullL  Aldfrid,  successor  of  Elfrid,  two  pieces 

p.  295.  297.  edit.  Cantab.    In  one  of  of  land  for  his  monastery.     Bed.  Viu 

his  expeditions  to  Rome,  he  brought  Abb.  ut  supr.  p.  297.     Bale  censures 

oTer  John,  arcb-ehantor  of  St.  Feter*s  .  Benedict  for  being  the  first  who  intro- 

at  Rome,  who  introduced  the  Roman  duced  into  England  painters,  glasiers, 

method  of  aiagHig  mass.    Bed.  ibid,  et  id  genus  aiios  ad  TOLurTATsai  artifices* 

p.  295.     He  taught  the  monks  of  Be-  Cent.  i.  82.     This  is  the  language  of  a 

nedtct*s  abbey ;  and  all  the  singers  of  ruaiTAN  in  LirEfaswellasin  RellgioD. 

the  monasteries  of  that  province  came  '  Jjel,  ubi  supr.  110. 
from  various  parts  to  hear  him  sing. 
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inehted  this  collectiofn  with  three  volumes  of  pandects,  and  a 
book  of  cosmography  wonderfully  enriched  with  curious  work* 
manship,  and  boAght  at  Rome"^.  The  example  of  the  pious 
Benedict  was  immediately  followed  by  Acca,  bishpp  of  Hexham 
in  the  same  province :  who  having  finished  his  cathedral  church 
by  the  help  of  architects,  masons,  and  glasiers  hired  in  Italy, 
adorned  it,  according  to  Leiand,  with  a  valuable  library  of 
Greek  and  Latin  authors'^.  But  Bede,  Acca's  cotemporary, 
relates,  that  this  library  was  entirely  composed  of  the  histories 
of  those  apostles  and  martyrs  to  whose  relics  he  had  dedicated 
several  altars  in  his  church,  and  other  ecclesiastical  treatises, 
which  he  had  collected  with  infinite  labour^.  Bede  however 
calls  it  a  most  copious  and  noble  Ubraryi^.  Nor  is  it  foreign 
to  our  purpose  to  add,  that  Acca  invited  firom  Kent  into 
Northumberland,  and  retained  in  his  service  during  the  space 
of  twelve  years,  a  celebrated  chantor  named  Maban:  by  the 
assistance  of  whose  instructions  and  superintendance  he  not 
only  regulated  the  church  music  of  his  diocese,  but  introduced 
the  use  of  many  Latin  hymns  hitherto  unknovm  in  the  north- 
ern churches  of  England^.  It  appears  that  before  the  arrival 
of  Theodore  and  Adrian,  celebrated  schools  for  educating 
youth  in  the  sciences  had  been  long  established  in  Kenf. 
Literature,  however,  seems  at  this  period  to  have  flourished 

""  Bede,    Hist  Abbat.    Wiranuth.  mook  of  this  abbey,  adds,  that  this  be- 

p.  299.     Op.  Bed.   edit  Cantab.  nefaction  of  Dunstan  was  inscribed  in  a 

*  Lei.  ibid.  p.  105.  Latin  distich,  which  he  quotes,  on  the 
**  Bed.  Hist.  ▼.  81.     '  Hist.  ▼.  c.  20.  organ  pipes.     Viu    Aldhehn.    Whart. 

*  Bed  Hist  £ccL  ▼.  c.  21.  Maban  Ai^.  Sacr.  ii.  p.  S3.  See  what  is  said 
had  been  taught  to  sins  in  Kent  by  the  of  Dunstan  below.  And  Osb.  Vit  S. 
successors  of  the  disciples  of  Saint  Gie-  Dunst.  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  ii.  93. 
goiy.  Compare  Bed.  iv.  2.  If  we  may  [Mr.  Turner  has  quoted  a  parage 
beliere  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  from  Aldhelm's  poem  '*  De  Laude  Vv- 
wrote  about  the  year  1 120,  they  had  ginum,'*  which  confirms  this  statement 
organs  in  the  Saxon  churches  before  the  of  Malmesbuiy : 

Conquest      He  says  that  archbishop 

Dunstan,  in  king  £dgar*s  reiffn,  gave  Maxima  mlUenis  auscultans  organa  fla 

an  organ  to  the  abbey-church  of  Malmes-  bris 

bury ;  which  he  describes  to  have  been  Mulceat  auditum  ventosis  fbllibos  iste^ 

like  those  in  use  at  present    "  Organa,  Quamlibet  auratis   fulgescant    csrteia 

ubi  per  sereas  fistulas  musids  mensuris  oapsis.  Vol.  ii.  p.  406.— Edit.] 

daboratas,dudumconceptasfollis  vomit        '  See  Bed.  Op.  per  fi^tfa*  p.  724. 

•nxius  auras."    William,   who  was  a  teq.  Append. 
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with  equal  reputation  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
even  in  our  most  northern  provinces.  Ecbert  bishop  of  York 
founded  a  library  in  his  cathedral,  which,  Iflce  some  of  those 
already  mentioned,  is  said  to  have  been  replenished  with  a 
variety  of  Lbtin  and  Greek  books*.  Alcuine,  whom  Ecbert 
i^pointed  his  first  librarian,  hints  at  this  library  in  a  Latin 
epistle  to  Charlemagne.  '^  Send  me£rom  France  some  learned 
treatises,  of  equal  excellence  with  those  which  I  preserve  here 
in  England  under  my  custody,  collected  by  the  industry  of  my 
master  Ecbert :  and  I  will  send  to  you  some  of  my  youths, 
who  shall  carry  with  them  the  flowers  of  Britain  into  France. 
So  that  there  shall  not  only  be  an  inclosed  garden  at  York, 
but  also  at  Tours  some  sprouts  of  Paradise  S"  &c  William 
of  Malmesbury  judged  this  library  to  be  of  sufficient  import- 
ance not  only  to  be  mentioned  in  his  History,  but  to  be  storied, 
<^  Omnium  Hberalium  artium  armarium,  nobilissimam  biblio- 
thecam"."  This  repository  remained  till  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with  great  part  of  the 
city  of  York^.  Its  founder  Ecbert  died  in  the  year  767^. 
Before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  the  monasteries  of  West- 
minster, Saint  Alban's,  Worcester,  Malmesbury,  Glastonbury, 
with  some  others,  were  founded,  and  opulently  endowed.  That 
of  Saint  Alban's  was  filled  with  one  hundred  monks  by  King 
'Qffii^.  Many  new  bishopricks  were  also  established  in  En- 
gland :  all  which  institutions,  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
ecclesiastics,  turned  the  attention  of  many  persons  to  letters. 

The  best  writers  among  the  Saxons  flourished  about  the 
eighth  century.  These  were,  Aldhelm  bishop  of  Shirbum, 
Ceolfrid,  Alcuine,  and  Bede ;  with  whom  I  must  also  join  King 
Alfired.  But  in  an  enquiry  of  this  nature,  Alfred  deserves  par- 
ticular notice,  not  only  as  a  writer,  but  as  the  illustrious  rival 
of  Charlemagne,  in  protecting  and  assisting  the  restoration  of 
literature.     He  is  said  to  have  founded  the  university  of  Ox- 

'  Lei.  p.  114.  [The  only  Greek  dattic        *  Cave,  Hist  Lit.  p.  4861. 
was  Affislotle. — £oit.]  '  A.  D.  793.     See  Dugd.  Monast  i. 

*  Bale,  it  15.  "  De  Reg.  i.  1.  p.  177. 

'  Pits,  p.  154. 
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ford ;  ffid  it  is  highly  probable^  that  id  imitadon  of  Charle^ 
magne's  stmilar  institutioxis,  he  qspoiiited  learned  parsons  to 
give  puUic  and  gratuitous  instmctioiis  in  theologj,  but  prin- 
dpaUy  in  the  fadiionable  sdenceB  of  logic,  astronomy^  aritb* 
metic,  and  geonaetry,  at  that  place,  which  was  then  a  oonsider* 
able  town,  and  conveniently  sitQated  in  the  ne^hbouriiood  of 
tliose  royal  seats  at  which  Alfred  chiefly  readed*  He  sufifered 
no  priest  that  was  illitetate  to  be  advanced  to  any  ecclesisstieal 
dignity^.  He  invited  his  nobility  to  educate  thehr  sons  in  ieanif* 
ing,  and  ^requested  those  lords  of  his  court  who  had  no  diil^ 
dren,  to  send  to  scjiool  sitdi  of  dieir  younger  servants  as  dis* 
oovered  a  promising  capacity,  and  to  breed  them  to  the  derieid 
profession  >•  Alfred,  while  a  boy,  had  hiraself  experienced  the 
inconveniendes  arising  from  a  want  of  scholars,  and  even  of 
oomxnon  instructors,  in  Us  dominions;  fixr  he  was  twelve  years 
of  age,  before  he  could  procure  in  the  western  kingdom  a 
master  properly  qualified  to  teach  him  the  alphabet  But^ 
while  yet  unable  to  read,  be  could  tepeat  frcmi  memory  a  gresl 
variety  of  Saxon  songs*.  He  was  fiond  of  cultivating  his  na- 
tive tongue:  and  with  a  view  of  invitiiq^  the  people  in  general 
to  a  love  of  reading,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  books  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  have  understood,  he  translated  many  Latin 
audiors  into  Saxon.  These,  among  others,  were  Boethius  of 
THB  Consolation  of  Philosofht,  a  manuscript  of  whidi  of 
Alfined's  age  still  remains '^y  Orosius's  Histoky  of  the  Pagak8» 


)^M&Bever,MS&CoU.Tria.Ozop.  Uie  boms  vent.    But  win  windy 

C^d.  xWii.  f.  82.  ther  the  candles  were  more  wasted;  to 

"  Bever,  ibid.  lemcdy  this  inconTenienoe  he  investad 

*  Flor.  Vigorn.  sub  ann.  S71.    Biomp-  lanthoniB,  there  being  then  no  g]«M  to 

ton,  Chron.  m  Alfr.  p.  814.   And  MS.  be  met  with  in  his  dominions.     Aaser. 

Bever,  ut  supr.   It  ia  curious  to  observe  Mcoer.  Vit.  Alfr.  p.  68.  «dit»  Wiaaw  In 

the  simplicity  of  this  age*  in  the  method  the  mean  time,  and  during  this  very  p»> 

by  whidi  AUVed  computed  time.     He  nod,  the  Persisns  imported  into  Europe 

caused  sii  waoc  tapers  to  be  made,  each  a  maobine,  which  jMresentsd  tiia  fim  n»- 

twelve  inches  long,  and  of  as  many  ounc««  diments  of  a  struung  clod:.    It  waa 

in  weiriit :  on  these  tapers  he  ordered  brought  as  a  prnent  to  Cha,rliwnagii% 

the  in<£es  to  be  r^^ularly  mariced ;  and  from  Abdella  king  of  Peraia»  by  two 

having  found  that  one  of  them  burned  monks  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  year  800l 

just  four  hours,  he  committed  the  care  of  Among  other  presents^  saya  £ffiidiaH» 

them  to  the  keepers  of  his  chiqiel,  who  was  an  horologe  of  brass,  wonoerfuUy 

firom  time  to  time  gave  due  notice  how  constructsd  by  some  mcchaaical  crtificey 
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Saint  Oregprfs  Pasvoral  Caiub,  die  venerable  Bede's  Ecclb- 
9iAsncAi.  History,  and  the  Soliloquibs  of  Saint  Austin. 
Probably  Saint  Austin  was  selected  by  Alfred,  because  he  was 
the  fitvorite  author  of  Charlemagne^.  Alfred  died  in  the  year 
MO,  and  was  buried  at  Hyde  abbey,  in  the  suburbs  of  Win- 
chester, under  a  sumptuous  monument  of  porphyry'. 

Aldhelm,  kinapian  of  Ina  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  fre- 
quently visited  France  and  Italy.  While  a  monk  of  Malmes- 
bnry  in  Wiltshire^  he  went  from  his  monastery  to  Canterbury, 
in  order  to  learn  logic,  rhetoric,  and  the  Greek  language,  of 
archbishop  Theodore,  and  of  Albin  abbot  of  Saint  Austin's  % 
the  pupil  of  Adriigi  ^*  But  he  had  before  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Latin  under  Maidul^  an  Hibernian  or 
Scot,  who  had  erected  a  small  monastery  or  school  at  Malmes- 
bury^.  Camden  affirms,  that  Aldhdm  was  the  first  of  the 
Saxons  who  wrote  in  Latin,  and  Aat  he  taught  his  country- 
men the  art  of  Latin  versification  \  But  a  very  intelligent  an- 
tiquarian in  this  sort  of  literature,  mentions  an  anonymous 
Latin  poet,  who  wrote  the  life  ot  Charlemagne  in  verse;  and 
addsy  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  Saxons  that  attempted  to 
write  Latin  verse  K  It  is  however  certain,  that  Aldhelm's  Latin 
compositions,  whether  in  verse  or  prose^  as  novelties  were 
deemed  extraordinary  perf<»'mances,  and  excited  the  attention 

in  which  the  course  of  the  twelve  boun  book  Db  Civratb  Dki.   Eginhwt,  Vit. 

ad  depsydram  veriebatur,  with  as  many  Car.  Magn.  p.  89. 

little  bnsen  ball%  which  at  the  dose  of  *  Aaser.  Menev.  p.  73.  ed.  Wise. 

each  hour  dropped  down  on  a  sort  of  *  Bede  says,  that  Theodore  and  Adrian 

beUs  nndemeatfa,  and  sounded  the  end  taught  Tobias  bishop  of  Rochester  the 

of  the  hour.    There  were  also  twelve  fi-  Grwk  and  Latin  tooguea  so  perfectly, 

gures  of  horsemen,  who,  when  the  twehre  that  he  could  speak  them  as  fluently  as 

Boms  were  completed,  issued  out  at  his  native  Saxon.     Hist.  Eccl.  ▼.  SS. 

twelve  windows,  which  till  thea  stood  '  Lei.  p.  97*   Thorn  tay,  that  Albin 

open,  and  returning  asain,  shut  the  win-  learned  Ureek  of  Adrian.  Chron.  Dec. 

dows  after  them.     He  adds,  that  there  Script,  p.  1771. 

were  many  other  curiosities  in  this  in-  '  W.  Malmsb.  ubi  infr.  p.  S. 

strument,  which  it  vrould  be  tedioos  to  ^  Wiltsh.  p.  119.    But  this,  Aldhelm 

recount.    Eginhart,  Car.  Magn.  p.  106.  alBrmsof  himself  in  his  treatise  on  Metre. 

It  ia  to  be  lemembered,  that  Eginhart  See  W.  Malmsbw  apud  Wharton,  Angl. 

waa  an  eye-witneas  of  what  is  here  de-  Sacr.  ii.  4.  seq. 

•cribod;  and  ttet  he  was  an  abbot,  a  'Conringius,  Script  Comment,  p.  106. 

skilful  ascfaitect,  and  Tery  learned  in  the  This  poem  was  printed  by  Reineccius  at 

tmnrgff.  Hehmtadt  aumy  years  um,  vrith  a  brge 

*  M8&  Cott.  Otr.  a.  d.  Sto.  menbTi  eommcnlary.  Compare  Voas.  Hist  Lat. 

^  He  was  particularly  fond  of  Austin's  iii.  4. 
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audi  admiration  of  scholars  in  other  countries.  A  learned  oo* 
temporarjji  who  lived  in  a  remote  province  of  a  Prankish  ter- 
ritory, in  an  epistle  to  Aldhelm  has  this  remarkable  expression, 
fc  Yestbm  Latinitatis  PANEGTaicus  RUMOR  has  reached  us 
even  at  this  distance  ^,"  &c.  In  reward  of  these  uncommoa 
merits  he.  was  made  bishop  of  Shirbum  in  Dorsetshire  in  the 
year  705  K  His  writings  are  chiefly  theological :  but  he  has 
likewise  left  in  Latin  verse  a  book  of  iByiGMATA,  copied  from 
a  work  of  the  same  title  under  the  name  of  Symposius  \  a  poem 
De  ViRGiNiTATE  hereafter  cited,  and  treatises  on  arithmetic^ 
astrology,  rhetoric,  and  metre*  The  last  treatise  is  a  proof 
that  the  ornaments  of  composition  now  began  to  be  studied. 
Leland  mentions  his  Cantiones  Saxokica,  one  of  which 
continued  to  be  commonly  sung  in  William  of  Malmesbury's 
time :  and,  as  it  was  artfiiUy  interspersed  with  many  allxisions 
to  passages  of  Scripture,  was  often  sung  by  Aldhelm  himself 
to  the  populace  in  the  streets^  with  a  design  of  alluring  the  i^ 
norant  and  idle,  by  so  specious  a  mode  of  instruction,  to  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  a  knowledge  of  rdigious  subjects  ^.  Malmes- 
bury  observes,  that  Aldhelm  might  be  justly  deemed  ^^  ex  acu- 
mine^Grsecum,  ex  nitore  Romanum,  et  ex  pompa  Anglum  ^J* 
It  is  evident,  that  Malmesbury,  while  he  here  characterizes  the 
Greeks  by  their  acuteness,  took  his  idea  of  them  from  their 
sdentifical  literature,  which  was  then  only  known.  After  the 
revival  of  the  Greek  philosophy  by  the  Saracens,  Aristotle  and 
Euclid  were  familiar  in  Europe  long  before  Homer  and  Pindar. 
The  character  of  Aldhelm  is  thus  drawn  by  an  antieut  chroni- 
cler :  "  He  was  an  excellent  harper,  a  most  eloquent  Saxon 
and  Latin  poet,  a  most  expert  chantor  or  singer,  a  doctor 
E6RE6IU8,  and  admirably  versed  in  the  scriptures  and  the  li- 
beral sciences^." 

i  W.  Malmsb.  ut  oupr.  p.  4.  *  Malnub.  ubi  supr.  p.  4. 

^  Cave,  p.  466.  '  IM  supr.  p.  4. 

^  See  Fabric  BibL  Med.  ImL  ir.  p.  «  Chron.  Anon.  Leland.  CoUectan.  il 

693.     And  BibL  Lat.  i.  p.  681.     And  278.     To  be  skilled  in  singing  is  often 

W.  Malm,  ubi  supr.  p.  7.     Among  the  mentioned  as  an  aocompliafament  of  the 

manuscripts  of  Exeter  cathedral  is  a  book  antient  Saxon  ecclesiastics.     Bade  says, 

of  JEviQUMTA  in  Saxon,  some  of  which  that  Edda  a  monk  of  Canteibuiy,  and  a 

are  written  in  Runic  chaiactcrs»  11.  fol.  learned  writer,  was  '<  primus  rmn^ntK 

9S.  magister.**  Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  2.  Wolstan, 
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Alcuine,  bishop  Ecberfs  librarian  at  York,  was  a  cotempo- 
rary  pupil  with  Aldhelm  under  Theodore  and  Adridn  at  Can- 

a  learned  monk  of  Winchester,  of  the  Park.]  This  is  undoubtedly  the  work 
wuom  age»  '^'nm  a  celebrated  singer,  and  of  the  monks;  but  Wanley  believed  it 
even  wrote  a  treatise  de  Toi^oeum  Har-  to  have  been  done  in  France.  Otho.  B.  9. 
MOHiA,  cited  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  Cod.  membran.  foL  At  Trinity  college 
De  Reg.  lib.  ii.  c  39.  Let  Script  Brit,  in  Cambrid^  is  a  Pbalter  in  Latin  and 
p.  165.  Their  skill  in  playing  on  the  Saxon,  admirably  written,  and  illumi- 
harp  is  ako  frequently  mentioned.  Of  nated  with  letten  in  sold,  silver,  mini- 
Saint  Dunstan,  archbishop  of  Canter-  aied,&c  It  is  full  ora  variety  of  histo- 
bury,  about  the  year  988,  it  is  said,  that  rical  pictures.  At  the  end  is  the  figure 
among  his  sacred  studies,  he  cultivated  of  the  writer  Eadwin,  supposed  to  be  a 


the  arts  of  writing,  harpiiig,  and  paint-  monk  of  Canterbury,  holding  a  pen  of 
ing.  Vit.  S.  Dnnstan.  MSS.  Cott.  Brit  metal,  undoubtedly  used  in  such  sort  of 
Mua.  Faustin.  B.  IS.     Hickeshas  en-    writing;  with  an  inscription  importing 


graved  a  figure  of  our  Saviour  drawn  by  his  name,  and  excellence  in  the  odligra- 
Sdnt  Dunstan,  with  a  specimen  of  his  phic  art  It  appears  to  be  perfonned 
writing,  both  remaining  in  the  Bodleian  about  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  Cod. 
library.  Gram.  Saxon,  p.  104.  cap.xx]i.  membr.  foL  post  Class,  a  dextr.  Ser. 
Hie  writing  and  many  of  the  pictures  Med.  5.  [among  the  S&ngfe  Codhes.] 
and  illuminations  in  our  Saxon  manu-  Eadwin  was  a  famous  and  frequent 
scripts  wero  executed  by  the  priests.  A  writer  of  books  for  the  libmiy  of  Christ- 
book  of  the  gospely  preserved  in  the  church  at  Canterbury,  as  appears  by  a 
Cotton  library,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  catalogue  of  their  books  taken  A.  D.  1 3 1 5. 
Ssxon  calligraphy  and  diMcaratioDi.  It  In  Bibl.  Cott  6a  lb.  £  4.  The  ei^ht 
is  written  by  Eadfrid  bishop  of  Durham,  historical  pictures  richly  illuminated  with 
in  the  most  exquisite  manner.  Ethel-  gold,  of  the  jinnuncUuionf  the  Meeting  of 
wold  his  successor  did  the  illuminations,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  &c  in  a  manuscript 
the  capital  letters,  the  picture  ef  the  of  the  gospel,  are  also  thought  to  be  of 
cross,  and  the  evangelists,  with  infinite  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  yet  perhaps 
labour  and  elegance ;  and  Bilfrid  the  from,  the  same  kind  of  artists.  The  Saxon 
anachorete  covered  the  book,  thus  writ-  clergy  were  ingenious  artificere  in  many 
ten  and  adorned,  with  gold  and  ulver  other  respects.  S.  Dunstan  above  men- 
plates  and  precious  stones.  All  this  is  tioned  made  two  uf  the  bells  of  Abing- 
relatcd  by  Aldred,  the  Saxon  glossator,  don  abbey  with  his  own  hands.  Monast 
at  the  end  of  St  John's  gospeL  The  Anglic,  tom.  i.  p.  104.  John  of  Glas- 
work  was  finished  about  the  year  720.  torbury,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1400^ 
MSS.  Cott.  Brit  Mus.  Nkro.  D.  4.  relates,  that  there  remained  in  the  abbey 
Cod.  membr.  fol.  quadrat  ^Ifsin,  a  at  Glastonbury,  in  his  time,  crosses,  in- 
monk«  is  the  elegant  scribe  of  many  cense-vessek,  and  vestments,  made  by 
Saxon  pieces  chiefly  historical  and  scrip-  Dunstan  while  a  monk  there,  cap.  161, 
tural  in  the  same  library,  and  perhaps  He  addn,  that  Dunstan  also  handJe<l 
the  painter  of  tbe  figures,  probably  soon  "  scalpellum  ut  sculperct**  It  is  said, 
after  the  year  978.  Ibid.  Titus.  D.  26.  that  he  could  model  any  image  in  brascs. 
Cod.  membr.  8vo.  The  Saxon  copy  of  iron,  gold,  or  silver.  Osb.  Vit  S.  Dun- 
the  four  evangelists,  which  king  Athel-  stan.  apud  Whart  ii.  94.  Ervenc,  one 
Stan  gave  to  Dui4iam  church,  remains  in  of  the  teachers  of  Wolstan  bishop  of 
the  same  library.  It  has  the  painted  Worcester,  perhaps  a  monk  of  Bury,  was 
images  of  S.  Cuthbert,  radiated  and  famous  for  calligraphy,  and  skill  in  co- 
crowned,  blessing  king  Athelstan,  and  lours.  To  invite  his  pupils  to  read,  he 
of  the  four  evangelists.  [Since  engraved  made  use  of  a  Psalter  and  Sacramen- 
in  the  third  volume  of  Strutt*s  Manners  tary,  whose  capital  letters  he  had  richly 
and  Customs  of  the  English :  and  in  illuminated  with  gold.  This  was  about 
▼oU  L  of  the  same  work  there  is  an  en-  the  year  980.  Will.  Malmesb.  Vit 
graving  of  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  by  Wulst  Wharton,  A  ngl.  Sacr.  p.  244. 
St  Dunstan  mentioned  in  this  note.—     William  of  Malme^burysay)*,  that  £lfric, 
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terbury*'.  During  the  present  period,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  close  correspondenoe  and  intercourse  between  the 
French  and  Anglo-Saxons  in  matters  of  literature.  Alcuine 
was  invited  from  England  into  France,  to  superintend  the  stu-^ 
dies  of  Charlemagne,  whom  he  instructed  in  logic,  rhetoric^ 
and  astronomy'.  He  was  also  the  master  of  Rabanus  Maurus, 
who  became,  afterwards  the  governor  and  preceptor  of  the 
great  abbey  of  Fulda  in  Germany,  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
seminaries  in  Europe,  foimded  by  Charlemagne,  and  inhabited 
by  two  hundred  and  seventy  monks*.  Alcuine  was  likewise 
employed  by  Charlemagne  to  regulate  the  lectures  and  disci- 
pline of  the  universities  S  which  ^at  prudent  and  magnificent 
potentate  had  newly  constituted^.  He  is  said  to  have  joined 
to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  an  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  which  perhaps  in  some  degree  was  known  sooner  than 
we  may  suspect ;  for  at  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge  there  is 
an  Hebrew  Psalter,  with  a  Normanno-Grallic  interlinear  version 
of  great  antiquity  ^.  Homilies,  lives  of  saints,  commentaries  on 

a  Sazoii  abbot  of  Malmeabury,  was  li  the  abbejr.  They  therefore  remored  hhn, 

•kllful  architect,  adificandi  gnaruu  Vit.  yet  afterwards  in  vain  attempted  to  re- 

Aldhelm.  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  ii.p.  S3,  call  him.     Serrar.  Rer.  Mogunt  lib.  ir. 

Herman,  one  of  the  Norman  bishops  of  p.  625. 

Salisbury,  about  1080,  condescended  to        ^  John  Mailros,  a  Scot,  one  of  Bede*s 

write,  bind,  and  illuminate  books.  Mo-  scholars,  is  said  to  have  been  employed 

nast.  Angl.  torn,  iiu  p.  375.  by  Charlemagne  in  foundin^^  the  uni* 

In  some  of  these  instances  I  have  versity  of  Pavia.  Demmt.  xiu  904. 
wandered  below  the  Saxon  times.    It  is        *  Siee  Op.   Alcuin.  Paris.  1617.  Ibl. 

indeed  evident  from  various  proofs  which  Pnefat.  Andr.  Quercetan.  Mabillon  says. 

I  could  give,  that  the  religious  practised  that  Alcuine  pointed  the  homilies,  aind 

these  arts  long  afterwards.    But  the  ob-  St.  Austin's  epistle,  at  the  instance  oC 

Ject  <^  this  note  was  the  existence  of  Charlenuume.  Cxac  Magn.  R.  Diplo- 

them  among  the  Saxon  clergy.  mat  p.  52.  a.     Charlemagne  was  most 

^  Dedicat.  Hist.  £ccL  Bed.  fond  of  astronomy.     He  learned  also 

*  Eginhart.  Vit.  Kar.  Magn.  p.  30.  arithmetic  Ih  bis  treasury  he  had  three 
cd.  1565.  4ta  tables  of  silver,  and  a  fourth  of  sold,  of 

*  RabAnus  instructed  them  not  only  great  weight  and  sixe.  One  of  Ihesc^ 
in  the  Scriptures,  but  in  profane  litem-  which  was  square,  had  a  picture  or  re- 
ture.  A  great  number  of  other  scholars  presentation  of  Constantinople :  anochery 
frequented  these  lectures.  He  was  the  a  round  one,  a  map  of  Rome :  a  thirds 
first  founder  of  a  library  in  this  monas-  which  was  of  the  most  exquisite  work- 
tery.  Cave,  Hist  Lit  p.  540.  S«c.  manship,  and  greatest  weight,  con> 
Phot  His  leisure  hours  beins  entirely  sisting  of  three  ort>s,  contained  a  map 
taken  up  in  reading  or  transcribing,  he  of  the  world.  Eginhart,  ubi  supr.  p.  29u 
was  accused  by  some  of  the  idle  monks  81.  41. 

of  attendingso  much  to  his  studies,  that  ^  MSS.  Cod.  CoU.  &  &  Trin.  Cahi. 
he  neglected  the  public  duties  of  his  Class,  a  deztr.  Ser.  Med.  5.  membran. 
station,  and  the  care  of  the  revenues  of    4to.     Bede  says,  that  he  compiled  part 
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the  btble»  with  the  usual  sjstaaas  of  logic^  astrocomy,  rhjetoric; 
and  grammar,  ccHnpose  the  formidable  catalogue  of  Alcuine^s 
numerous  writn^s.  Yet  in  his  bodes  of  the  sciences,  he  some* 
times  ventured  to  break  through  the  pedantic  formalities  of  a 
systematical  teacher :  he  has  thrown  one  of  his  treatises  in 
kgic,  and,  I  think,  another  in  grammar,  into  a  dialogue  be* 
tween  the  author  and  Charlemagne.  He  first  advised  Bede 
to  write  his  ecclesiastical  history  of  England ;  and  was  greatly 
instrumental  in  furnishing  materials  for  that  early  and  authentic 
record  of  our  antiquities'. 

In  the  mean  time  we  must  not  form  too  magnificent  ideas  of 
these  celebrated  masters  of  science^  who  were  thus  invited  intd 
fere%n  countries  to  conduct  the  education  of  mighty  monarchs, 
and  to  plan  the  rudiments  of  the  most  illustrious  acadanies; 
Their  merits  are  in  great  measure  relative.     Their  circle  of 
leadii^  was  contracted,  their  systems  of  philosophy  jejune ; 
and  their  lectures  rather  served  to  stop  the  growth  of  ignorance^ 
than  to  produce  any  positive  or  important  improvements  in 
knowledge.     They  were  unable  to  make  excursicms  jfrom  their 
drcnmscribed  paths  of  scientific  instruction,  into  the  spacious 
flind  firuitful  regions  of  liberal  and  manly  study.   Those  of  their 
hearers^  who  had  passed  through  the  course  of  the  sciences 
with  applause,  and  aspired  to  higher  acquisitions,  were  ex- 
horted to  read  Cassiodorus  and  Boethius ;  whose  writings  they 
placed  at  the  summit  of  profane  literature,  and  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  great  boundaries  of  human  erudition. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Ceolfiid's  presents  of  books  to 
Benedict's  library  at  Weremouth  abbey.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  his  travels  into  France  and  Italy.  But  his  principal  work, 
and  I  believe  die  only  one  preserved,  is  his  dissertation  con- 
eeming  the  elerical  tonsure^  and  the  rites  of  celebrating  Easter  '» 

of  has  CaKomooii,  bk  HBsaAiCA  Tsai^  He  ncDtions  on  this  oocswion  the  Crreeh 

T^tMf  dMit  ]i»  from  S.  Jorom's  Latiii  Scptuagint  tnuifUiio&of  the  Bible^  but 

tmelatioa  of  «be  Bible;  fiyr  be  mdda»  notaeif  hefaadevereeenorooofultedit. 

**  noequi  p«r  beeti  iiiterpnti»  Hieronyoii  Bed.  Chbox.  ^  S4.  edit.  Cant  Op»  Bed. 

mdusirmm  puio  HxMuiciB  TiuTAns  '  Dedicat.  Hist.  £ceL  Bed.  To  Kiog 

finite  potamur^V  &c.  And  ageioy  **  Ex  Ccolwulphvs,  p.  S7.  36.  edit.  Op.  Caot. 

HebraieB¥«ritate^qB«iidiiM^Mem««  ^  Bed.  Hist.  EccL  v.  22.  AndConciK 

rmium  hUerpretem  pureperveiusse,'*  &c.  Oen.  vi.  p.  1423. 
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This  was  written  at  the  desire  of  Naiton,  a  Pictish  king,  who 
dispatched  ambassadors  to  Ceolirid  for  information  concemiiig 
these  important  articles ;  requesting  Ceolfrid  at  the  same  time 
to  send  him  some  skilful  architects,  who  could  build  in  fads 
country  a  church  of  stx>ne,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Romans.*. 
Ceolfrid  died  on  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  was  buried  in- a  mo- 
nastery of  Navarre,  in  the  year  706**. 

But  Bede,  whose  name  is  so  nearly  and  necessarily  con- 
nected with  every  part  of  the  literature  of  this  period,  and 
which  has  therefore  been  often  already  mentioned,  emphatically 
styled  the  Venerable  by  his  cotemporaries,  was  by  far  the  most 
learned  of  the  Saxon  writers.  He  was  of  the  northern  school, 
if  it  may  be  so  called;  and  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of 
Saint  Peter  at  Weremouth,  under  the  care  of  the  abbots  Cecir 
fnd  and  Bisct^  ^.  Bdie  affirms,  that  Bede  learned  physics  and 
mathematics  from  the  purest  sources,  the  original  Ghreekand 
Roman  writers  on  these  sybjects'.  But  this  hasty  assertioo, 
in  part  at.least,  may  justly  be  doubted.  His  knowledge,  if  we 
consider  his  age,  was  extensive  and  profound:  and. it  is  amas- 
ing,  in  so  rude  a  period,  and  during  a  life  of  no  consideraUe 
length,  he  should  have  made  so  successful  a  progress,  and  such 
rapid  improvements,  in  scientifical  and  philological  studies, 
and  have  composed  so  many  elaborate  treatises  on  different 
subjects^.  It  is  diverting  to  see  the  French  critics  censuring 
Bede  for  credulity :  they  might  as  well  have  accused  him  of 
superstition  ^     Tliere  is  much  perspicuity  and  &cili1y  in  his 

*  Bed.  Hist.  Eccl.  ib.  c.  21.  it.  18.  full  and  exact  list  of  Bede*8  works»  tlie 
^  Bed.  Hist  Abb.  p.  SOO.  curious  reader  is  referred  to  MabiUooy 
""  Bed.  Hist.  EccL  ▼.  24.  Saec.  iii.  p.  i  p.  539.     Or  Cave,  Hkt. 

.    '  u.  94.  Lit.  iL  p.  242. 

*  «  Libros  septuaginta  octo  edidit,  '  It  is  true,  that  Bede  has  introduced 
quoB  ad  finem  HrnoRts  sua  Akou-  many  miracles  and  Tisions  into  his  his* 
CANJBedidit.  [See  Op.  edit.  Cant  p.  222.  tory.  Yetsomeof  these  are  pleasing  to 
223.  lib.  ▼.  c.  24.1  Hie  succumbitin-  theimaginadon:  they  are  tinctiucd  with 
genium,  deficit  eioquium,  •  sufficienter  the  gloom  of  the  cloister,  operating  on 
admirari  hominem  a  scholastico  exercitio  the  extravagancies  of  oriental  invention, 
tarn  proculamotum,  tarn  sobriosermone  I  will  give  an  instance  or  two.  A 
tanta  elaborasse  Tolumina. "  &c  Chron.  monk  of  Northumberland  died,  and  was 
Pk-af.  Berer.  M8S.  Coll.  Trm.  Oxoo.  brought  again  to  life.  In  this  interval 
ut  supr.  f.  65.  [Bever  waaa  monk  of  of  death,  a  young  man  in  AwiStig  ap. 
Westminster  circ  A.D.  1400l]    For  a  parel  came  and  led  him,  without  speak- 
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Latin  style,  -  But  it  is  void  of  elegance,  and  often  of  purity ; 
it  shews  with  what  grace  and  propriety  he  would  have  written 
had  his  mind  been  formed  on  better  models.  Whoever  looks 
for  digestion  of  materials,  disposition  of  parts,  and  accuracy  of 
narration,  in  this  writer's  historical  works,  expects  what  could 
not  exist  at  that  time.  He  has  recorded  but  few  civil  transac- 
tions :  but  besides  that  his  EQstory  professedly  considers  eccle- 
siastical, afiairs,  we  should  remember,. that  die  building  of  a 
church,  the  preferment  of  an  abbot,  the  canonisation  of  a  martyr, 
and  the  importation  into  England  of  the  shin-bone  of  an  aposde, 
were  necessarily  matters  of  much  more  importance  in  Bede's 
conceptions  than  victories  or  revolutions.  He  is  fond  of  mi- 
nute description ;  but  particularities  are  the  fault  and  often  the 
merit  of  early  historians^.     Bede  wrote  many  pieces  of  Latin 

ing,  to  a  vaUey  of  infinite  depth,  length,  from  this  idea.  Bed.  Hist  £ccL  y.  IS. 
and  breadth :  one  side  was  formed  by  a  Our  historian  in  the  next  chapter  relates, 
prodigious  sheet  of  fire,  and  the  opposite  that  two  most  beautiful  youths  came  to 
side  mled  with  hail  and  ice.  Both  sides  a  person  lying  sick  on  his  death-bed,  and 
were  swarming  with  souls  of  departed  ofered  him  a  book  to  read,  richly  oma- 
men ;  who  were  for  ever  in  search  of  mented,  in  whidi  h»  good  actions  were 
rest,  alternately  shifting  their  situation  recorded.  Immediatuy  after  this,  the 
to  these  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  house  was  surrounded  and  filled  with  an 
monk  supposing  this  place  to  he  hell,  army  of  spirits  of  most  horrible  aspecL 
was  told  by  his  fniide  that  he  was  mis-  One  of  them,  who  by  the  gloom  <j  his 
taken.  The  guide  then  led  him,  greatly  darksome  countenance  appeared  to  be 
terrified  with  this  spectacle,  to  a  more  their  leader,  produced  a  book,  codicem 
distant  place,  where  he  says,  **  I  saw  on  horrenda  tasiontf,  et  magnUudmif  enormit 
a  sudden  a  darkness  come  on,  and  every  etjwnderis  ptene  iuMortabUu,  and  ordered 
thing  was  obscured.  When  I  entered  some  of  his  attendant  demons  to  bring 
this  place  I  could  discern  no  object,  on  it  to  the  sick  man.  In  this  were  con- 
account  of  the  encreasinff  daricness,  ex-  tained  aU  his  sins,  &c.  ibw  cap.  14. 
cept  the  countenance  and  glittering  gar-  'An  ingenious  author,  who  writes 
meats  of  my  conductor.  As  we  went  under  the  name  of  M.  de  Vigneul  Mar- 
forward  I  beheld  vast  torrents  of  flame  ville,  observes,  that  Bede,  "  when  he 
spouting  upwards .  from  the.  ground,  as  speaks  of  the  Magi  who  went  to  wonhip 
from  a  urge  well,  and  falling  down  into  our  Saviour,  is  very  particular  in  the 
it  again.  As  we  came  near  it  my  guide  account  of  their  names,  age,  and  respec- 
suddenly  vanished,  and  left  me  alone  in  tive  offerings.  He  says,  that  Melchior 
the  midst  of  darkness  and  this  horrible  was  old,  and  had  grey  hair,  with  a  lonff 
vision.  Deformed  and  uncouth  spirits  beard ;  and  that  it  was  he  who  offered 
arose  firom  this  biasing  diasm,  and  at-  gold  to  Christ,  in  acknowledgment  of 
tempted  to  draw  me  in  with  fiery  forks.**  his  sovereignly.  That  Gaspar,  the 
But  his  ffuide  here  returned,  and  they  second  of  the  magi,  was  young,  and 
all  retired  at  his  appearance.  ^  Heaven  had  no  beard,  and  that  it  was  he  who 
is  then  described  with  great  strength  of  offered  frankincense,  in  recognition  of 
fimcy.  I  have  seen  an  old  ballad,  called  oi|r  Lord's  divinity :  and  that  nalthasar, 
the  Deod  MarCs  Songf  on  this  story.  .  the  third,  was  of  a  dark  complexion,  had 
And  Milton's  hell  may  perhaps  be  taken  a  large  beard,  and  oflfered  myrrh  to  our 
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poetry.  The  foQcming  verses  from  fais  Meditaho  db  die 
JuDicii,  a  translation  of  lAAch  into  Saxon  verse  is  now  pre- 
served in  die  library  of  Bennet  college  at  Cambridge*,  are  at 
least  well  turned  and  harmonious. 

Inter  florigeras  &ecundi  cespitis  herbas, 
Flamine  ventorum  resonantibus  undique  ramis  ^ 

Some  of  Aldbdm's  v^erses  are  exactly  in  diis  cast,  writt^i  on 
the  Dedication  of  the  abbey-church  at  Mahnesfbury  to  Saint 
Peter  and  Saint  Paul. 

Hie  celebranda  rudis^  florescit  gloria  templi, 
Limpida  quae  sacri  celebrat  vexilla  triumphi : 
Hie  Petrus  et  Paulus,  tenebrosi  lumina  mundi, 
Praeciptd  patres  populi  qui  frena  gubemant, 
Carminibus  crebris  iEthna  celebrantur  in  aula. 
Claviger  o  caeli,  portam  qui  pandis  in  aethra, 
Candida  qui  meritis  recludis  limina  cseli, 
Exaudi  clemens  populorum  vota  tuorum, 
Marcida  qui  riguis  hnmectant  fletibus  ora.  ^ 

The  strict  and  superabundant  attention  of  these  Latin  poets 
to  prosodic  rules,  on  which  it  was  become  fiishionable  to  write 
didactic  systems,  made  them  accurate  to  excess  in  the  metrical 
conformation  of  their  hexameters,  and  produced  a  faultless  and 
-flowing  monotony.  Bede  died  in  the  monastery  of  Weremoudi, 
which  he  never  had  once  quitted,  in  the  year  785^. 

I  have  already  observed,  and  froin  good  authorities,  that 
many  of  these  Saxon  scholars  were  skilled  in  Greek.  Yet 
scarce  any  considerable  monuments  have  descended  to  modem 


flatiour's  humanity."     He  ii  likewise  and  popular  jwpreaentatioiis  of  the  WUe 

very  drciunstantial  in  tlie  description  of  3itn*8  OffMns* 

their  dresses.     Melanges  de  THist.  et  *  Cod:  MSS.  Ixxix.  P.  161. 

de  lit.   Paris,  1725.   ISmo.  torn.  iii.  *  Malmsb.  apud  Whait.  ut  supr.puS. 

p.  283.  &c.     What  was  more  natural  "  recent ;  newlj  bnllt. 

than  this'in  such  a  writer  and  on  such  a  ^  W.  Malmsb.  ut  supr.  Apud  Wbait. 

subject?  In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  p.  8. 

remarked,  that  this  description  of  Bede,  ^  Care,  ubi  supr.  p.  473.  6se&  fieo* 

taken  periups  ftom  constant  tradition,  nocL 

is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  old  pictuses 
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tiinesy  to  prove  their  fiEuailiari^  with  that  language.  I  wiU, 
however,  mentioi^  suich  as  have  occurred  to  me.  Archbishop 
Parker,  or  rather  his  learned  scribe  Joqelin,  affirms,  that  the 
copy  of  Homer,  and  of  some  of  the  odier  books  imported  into 
England  by  archbishc^  Theodore,  as  I  have  above  related, 
remained  in  his  time  ^.  There  is  however  no  allusion  to  Homer, 
nor  any  mention  made  of  his  name,  in  the  writings  (rf'the  Saxons 
now  existing  *.  In  the  Bodleian  library  are  some  extracts  from 
ihe  books  of  the  Prophets  in  Greek  and  Latin :  the  Latin  is 
in  Saxon,  and  the  Greek  in  Latino-greek  capital  characters. 
A  Latino^greek  alphabet  is  prefixed.  In  the  same  manuscript 
is  a  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  Greek  and  Latin,  but  both  are 
in  Saxon  characters'.  In  the  curious  and  very  valuable  li- 
brary of  Bennet  college  in  Cambridge,  is  a  very  antient  cc^y 
of  Aldhelm  de  Laude  Virginitatis.  In  it  is  inserted  a  spe- 
cimen of  Saxon  poetry  full  of  Latin  and  Greek  words,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  manuscript  some  Runic  letters  occur  ^.  I  sus- 
pect that  their  Grecian  literature  was  a  matter  of  ostentation 
rather  than  ose.  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  his  Life  of  Aid- 
helm,  censures  an  affectation  in  the  writers  of  this  age;  that 
they  were  fond  of  introducing  in  their  Latin  compositions  a 
difficult  and  abstruse  word  latinised  from  the  Greek  ^.  There 
are  many  instances  of  this  pedantry  in  the  early  charters  of 
Dugdale's  Monasticon.  But  it  is  no  where  more  visible  than 
m  the  Life  of  Saint  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
written  by  Fridegode  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  in  Latin  heroics, 
about  the  year  960  **•  Malmesbury  observes  of  this  author's 
style,  ^^  Latinitatem  perosus,  Gracitatem  amat,  Grcecula  verba 
frequentat^''  Probably  to  be  able  to  read  Greek  at  this  time 
was  esteemed  a  knowledge  of  that  language.  Eginhart  relates, 
that  Charlemagne  could  speak  Latin  as  fluently  as  his  native 

y  Antiquitat.  Brit  p.  80.  '  N£.  D.   19.  MS&   membr.  Sro. 

*  See  Sscx.  iii.  voL  ii.  p.  138.  VITheie  fol.  24.  19. 
it  id  observed,  that  Homer  ii  dted  by        ^  Cod.  MSS.  K  12. 
Oeoi&ey  of  Monmouth.     But  he  ii  not        '^  Ubi  supr.  p.  7. 
mentioned  in  Geoflfrey*8  Armoric  on-        '  Printed  by  Mabillon,  Skc  Bene- 

ginal.    [Who  hue  has  aeen  the  original?  dictin.  iiL  p^  1.  P.  169. 
—Douce.]  *  Gest.  Pontific  i.  f.  114. 
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Frankisb;  .  but  slightly  passes  over  his  accomplishment  in. 
Greek,  by  artfully  saying,  that  he  understood  it  better  than  he 
could  pronounce  it^  Nor,  by  the  way,>  was  Charlemagne's 
boasted  facility  in  the  Latin  so  remarkable  a  prodigy.  The 
Latin  language  was  familiar  to  the  Gauls  when  they  were  con- 
quered by  the  Franks ;  for  they  were  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire  till  the  year  485.  It  was  the  language  of  their  religious 
offices,  their  laws,  and  public  transactions.  The  Franks  who 
conquered  the  Gauls  at  the  period  just  mentioned,  still  con- 
tinued this  usage,  imagining  there  was  a  superior  dignily  in 
the  language  of  imperial  Rome :  although  this  incorporation 
of  the  Franks  with  the  Gauls  greatly  corrupted  the  latinity  of 
the  latter,  and  had  given  it  a  strong  tincture  of  barbarity  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  But  while  we  are  bringing 
proofs  which  tend  to  extenuate  the  notion  that  Greek  was  now 
much  known  or  cultivated,  it  must  not  be  dissembled,  that 
John  Erigena,  a  native  of  Aire  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  King 
Alfred's  first  lecturers  at  Oxford^,  translated  into  Latin  from 
the  Greek  original  four  large  treatises  of  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite,  about  the  year  860  ^  This  translation,  which  is  de- 
dicated to  Charles  the  Bald,  abounds  with  Greek  phraseology, 
and  is  hardly  intelligible  to  a  mere  Latin  reader.  He  also 
translated  into  Latin  the  Scholia.of  Saint  Maximus  on  the  dif- 
ficult passages  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  K     He  frequently  visited 

'  Vit.  Kar.  Magn.  p.  SO.  into  Latin  ten  of  Dionysius*s  Epistles. 

■  Wood  Hist.  Antiquit.  Univ.  Ozon.  Hoveden  and  Matthew  Paris  have  lite* 

i.  15.  rally  transcribed  the  words  of  Malmes- 

^  This  translation,  with  dedications  in  bury  just  cited,  and  much  more.    Hot. 

verse  and  prose  to  Charles  the  Bald,  oc  foL  234.  And  M.  Paris,  p.  26S,     It  is 

curs  twice  in  the  Bodleian  library,  viz.  doubtful  whether  the  Versio  MoaAUvk 

MSS.  Mus.  14S.     And  Hyper.  BodL  Arxstotklis   is  from    the   GradL:    it 

148.  p.  4.  seq.     See  also  Laud.  I.  59.  might  be  from  the  Arabic.    Or  whether 

And  in  Saint  John's  college  Oxford,  our  auUior's.  See  Prafat.  Op.  nonnulL 

A.  xi.  2.  S.     William  of  Malmesbury  Ozon.  edit  per  Gale,  cum  Not.  1681. 

says,  that  he  wrote  a  book  entitled,  fol. 

FxaiPRiSMSRisMus,  (that  is,  ni^  ^v^wt        *  Printed  at  Oxford  as  above.     £ri« 

fu^^/ai)  and  adds,  that  in  this  piece  "  a  gena  died  at  Malmesbury,  where  he  had 

Latinorum    tramite  deviavit,   dum   in  opened  a  school  in  the  year  883.    Cavc^ 

Grscos  acriter  oculos  intendit**   Vit.  Hist.  Lit.  Saec.  Phot.  p.  548, 549.  Wit 

Aldhelm.p.  28.  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.ii.  liam  of  Malmesbury  says,  that  Erigena 

It  was  printed    at   Oxford  by   Gale,  wasoneof  the  wits  of  Charles  the  Bald's 

Erigena,  in  one  of  the  dedications  above  table,  and  his  constant  companion.  Ubi 

mentioned,  says,  that  he  had  translated  supr.  p.  27. 
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his  munificent  patron  Charles  the  Bald,  and  is  said  to  have 
taken  a  long  journey  to  Athens,  and  to  have  spent  many  years 
in  studying  not  only  the  Greek  but  the  Arabic  and  Chaldee 
languages  K 

As  to  classic  a,uthors,  it  appears  that  not  many  of  them 
were  known  or  studied  by  our  Saxon  ancestors.  Those  with 
which  they  were  most  acquainted,  either  in  prose  or  versci 
eeem  to  have  been  of  the  lower  empire;  writers  who,  in  the 
declension  of  taste,  had  superseded  the  purer  and  more  antient 
Roman  models,  and  had  been  therefore  more  recently  and 
firequently  transcribed.  I  have  mentioned  Alfred's  translations 
of  Boethius  and  Orosius.  Prudentius  was  also  perhaps  one 
of  their  fevorites.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  manu- 
script copy  of  that  poet's  Psycomachia.  It  is  illustrated  with 
drawings  of  historical  figures,  each  of  which  have  an  explana- 
tory legend  in  Latin  and  Saxon  letters ;  the  Latin  in  large  red 
characters,  and  the  Saxon  in  black,  of  great  antiquity'.  Pru- 
dentius is  likewise  in  Bennet  college  library  at  Cambridge, 
transcribed  in  the  lime  of  Charles  the  Bald,  with  several  Saxon 
words  written  into  the  text™.  Sedulius's  hymns  are  in  the 
same  repository  in  Saxon  characters,  in  a  volume  containing 
other  Saxon  manuscripts  °.  Bede  says,  that  Aldhelm  wrote 
his  book  De  Virginitate,  which  is  both  prose  and  verse,  in 
imitation  of  the  manner  of  Sedulius^.  We  learn  fix>m  Gregory 
of  Tours,  what  is  not  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  remark,  that 
King  Chilperic,  who  began  to  reign  in  562,  wrote  two  books 
of  Latin  verses  in  imitation  of  Sedulius.  But  it  was  without 
any  idea  of  the  common  quantities  >*.  A  manuscript  of  this 
poet  in  the  British  Museum  is  bound  up  with  Nennius  and 
Felix's  Miracles  of  Saint  Guthlac,  dedicated  to  Alfwold 
king  of  the  East  Angles,  and  written  both  in  Latin  and  Saxon  \ 
But  these  classics  were  most  of  them  read  as  books  of  religion 

k  Spekn.Vlt.  JEifred.   Bale  xiv.  32.  "  MSS.  S.  11.  Cod.  membnui. 

Fite.  p.  168.  <*  Eccl.  Hist.  19. 

'  MSS.  Cott  Clbopatr.  C.  8.  membr.  ^  Gregor.  Turonens.  L  vi.  c  46. 

Svo.  ^  MSS*  Cotton.  Vebt.  D.  xxi.  Swo* 

"^  Miacellan.  MSS.  M.  membmn. 
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aad  morality.  Yet  Aldhehn,  in  his  tract  de  Metboeiw  Gb* 
^siUBUS)  quotes  two  yerses  from  tbe  tUrd  book  of  Virgil's 
Georgics' :  and  in  the  Bodleian  library  we  find  a  manuscript 
of  the  first  book  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  in  very  antient  Saxon 
diaracters,  accompanied  with  a  BritiA  gloss*.  And  the  ve- 
nerable Bede,  having  first  invoked  the  Trinity,  thus  begins  m 
Latin  panegjrrical  hymn  on  the  miraculous  virginity  of  Etixilr 
dryde:  **  Let  Virgil  sing  of  wars,  I  celebrate  the  gifts  of  peace. 
My  verses  are  of  chastity,  not  of  the  rape  of  the  adulteress 
Helen.  I  will  chant  heavenly  blessings^  iiot  the  battles  of 
miserable  Troy^"  These  however  aire  rare  instances.  It  viras 
the  most  abominable  heresy  to  have  any  concern  with  the  pagw 
fictions.  The  graces  of  composition  were  not  their  <>bject£^ 
and  elegance  found  no  place  amidst  their  severer  pursuits  in 
philosophy  and  theology  ". 

'  W.  Malmesb.  Vit.  Aldhelip.  Whar-  another  of  Arabiat  and  of  tbe  uie  ,of 

ton,  AngL  Sacr.  it  4,  oriental  precious  stones  in  the  xnediod 

'  N£.  D.  19.  membr.  Sto.  fol.  87.  art,  evidently  beliay  tbor  origiii.  ApOr 

*  Bed.  Ecd.  Hist.  ir.  Sa  leius's  Hkrbaeium  occurs  in  we  British 

'  Medidne  .was  one  of  their  favorite  Museum  in  Latin  and  Saxon,  **  jjuod 

aciences,  being  a  part  of  the  Arabian  i^Qoepitab£8CUi:.APioetaCHiiw>irBCi]ir 

leaming.      Vve   have   now  remaining  tauko  Maoistro  Acbilus.**   Together 

Saxon  manuscript  translations  of  .Apu^  with  the  Msdicdta  sz  QpAi»u«mau» 

Uius  de  ViRXBus  HxR^auu.  They  have  above  mentioned.  MSS.  CoL  Virxu  C. 

also  left  a  large  system  of  medicine  in  iii.  Cod.  membr.  fol.  iii.  p.  19.  iv.  p.  75L 

Saxon,  often  cited  by  Somner  in  his  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Arabians  attil- 

Lexicon,  under  the  title  of  Liber  Mr-  bute  the  invention  of  Simia,  one  of  theyr 

AtciNALis.  It  appears  by  this  tract,  that  magical  sdences,  to  Kirov  or  Caruk, 

thqr  were  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin  that  is  Chiron  the  centaur,  the  jnaster  qf 

physicians  and  naturalists,  Marcellus,  Achilles.  See  Herbelot.  IMct  (hient. 

Scribonius  Larcus,  Pliny,  Cttlius  Au«  Artie.  Simia.  p.  1005. 
relianus,  Theodore,  discus,  &e.  MSS.         The  Greeks  reputed  Chiron  tli^  in- 

Bibl.  Reg.  Brit  Mus.  Cod.  membr. . . .  ventor  of  medidne.    His  medical  books 

Jtiis  probsble  that  this  manuscript  is  of  are  mentioned  by  many  antient  wiitM^ 

the  age  of  King  Alfred.  AmonsHatton's  particularly  bv   Apuleius  Celsua,   De 

.books  in  the  Bodleian  library,  is  a  Saxon  Hertiis :  and  Kircher  observes,  that  Chi- 

manufcript  which  has  been  entitled  by  ron's  treatise  of  Muxxhcedioina  wm  fi^ 

Junius  MxDictNA  xx  Quadrupkdibus.  miliar  to  the  Arabians.    Oedip.  £gypt 

It  is  pretended  to  be  taken  from  Idpart,  tom.  iii.  p.  68.    Lambecdua  descrSesa 

a  fiibidous  king  of  Egypt  It  is  followed  very  curious  and  antient  manuscript  of 

•by  two  epistles  in  Latin  ot  Evax  king  Dioscorides :  among  the  beautiftil  lUo- 

of  the  Arabians  to  Tiberius  Cesar,  con-  minatioiis  with  which  it  was  enridied, 

ceming  tbe  names  and  virtues  of  oriental  vras  a  square  picture  vrith  a  gold  ground, 

predous  stones  used  in  medidne.    Cod.  on  which  were  represent^  the  seven 

Hatton.  100.  membr.  fol.  It  Is  believed  antient  physidanB,  Madiaon,  Cbziov, 

to  be  a  manuscript  before  the  Conquest  Niger,  Hereulides,  Mantias,  Xenocntas, 

These  ideas  of  a  king  of  Egypt,  and  and  Pamphilus.   P.  I»arobfnc.  c|*  BibL 
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It  18  oeitaifi  that  IHierstiire  was  at  its  hei^t  aiiioiig  cor 
Saxon  ancestors  aboiit  tbe  e^hdi  oentuiy.  These  tapper  ian^ 
ginniDgs  were  almost  entirely  owuig  to  the  attention  <^  King 
Alfred,  who  encouraged  learning  by  his  own  example^  by 
jban£ng  seminaries  of  instruction,  and  by  rewar<Ung  the  !»» 
boars  of  scholars.  But  the  efibrts  of  this  pious  monarch  were 
-soon  blasted  by  the  supineness  of  his  successcHrs,  the  incursiaiis 
of  the  Danes,  and  the  distraction  of  national  affidrs*  Bede^ 
"from  the  establkhroent  of  learned  bishops  in  every  diocese,  and 
•the  universal  tranquilfity  which  veigned  over  all  the  provmoes 
of  Elngland,  when  he  finished  his  ecclesiastical  history,  flatters 
his  imagination  in  anticipating  the  most  advantageous  conse- 
quences, and  triumphantly  doses  his  narrative  widi  this  pleas* 
ing  presentiment.  The  Picts,  at  this  period,  were  at  peace 
with  the  Saxons  or  English,  and  converted  to  Christianity. 
The  Scots  lived  contented  within  their  own  boundary.  The 
Britons  or  Welsh,  fi*om  a  natural  enmity,  and  a  dislike  to  tiie 
catholic  institution  of  keeping  Easter,  sometimes  attempted  to 
disturb  the  national  repose;  but  they  were  in  some  measure 
subservient  to  the  Saxons.  Among  the  Northumbrians,  both 
the  nobility  and  private  persons  rather  chose  their  children 
should  receive  the  monastic  tonsure,  than  be  trained  to  arms''. 

But  a  long  night  of  confusion  and  gross  ignorance  succeeded. 
The  principal  productions  of  the  most  eminent  monasteries 
(or  three  centuries,  were  incredible  legends  which  discovered 
no  marks  of  invention^  unedifying  homUies,  and  tiite  exposi- 
iions  of  the  Scriptures.  Many  bishops  and  abbots  began  to 
consider  learning  as  pernicious  to  true  piety,  and  confound^ 
illiberal  ignorance  with  Christian  simplicity.  Leland  frequently 
laments  the  loss  of  libraries  destroyed  in  the  Danish  invasions  '• 

Vindob.  lib.  ii.  p.  525.  seq.  I  have  men-  tise  entitled,  Msmcina  xx  AmMAXtamt, 

tioned  abore,  Mxdicika  kx  QuADKun-  under  the  name  of  Sextus  PIatonicus» 

niBOs.  A  Greek  poem  or  fi«gment  called  and  printed  in  Stephens's  Mxdiob  Aans 

MxDiciNA  zx  PisciBUs  has  been  attri-  Paufcirxs,  p.  684.    Tliis  waa  a  faTorite 

■bated  to  Chiron.  It  was  written  by  Mar-  medical  system  of  the  da#k  ages.     See 

oeUos  Sidetas  of  Pamphylia,  a  physician  Fabric  ibid.  xiiL  S95.  xiL  619. 

■nnder  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  is  printed  '  Bede,  Ecd.  Hist.  v.'SS. 

Hby  Fabridus.    BibL  Gr«  i  p.  16.  seq.  ^  See  MaUnesb.  apud  LeL  CoU.  U 

And  see  xiii.  p.  817.     llie.  Mkdicina  p.  140.  edit.  nup. 
XX  QuAnaurxDiBus  seems  to  be  the  trea- 
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^me  slight  attempts  were  made  for  restoring  literary  pursuits, 
but  with  little  success.  In  the  tenth  century^  Oswald  archr 
bishop  of  York,  finding  the  monasteries  of  his  province  ex- 
tremely ignorant  not  only  in  the  common  elements  of  grammar, 
but  even  in  the  canonical  rules  of  their  respective  orders,  was 
obliged  to  send  int6  France  for  competent  masters,  who  might 
remedy  these  evils  ^.  In  the  mean  time,  from  perpetual  com- 
motions, the  manners  of  the  people  had  degenerated  from  that 
msidness  which  a  short  interval  of  peace  and  letters  had  intrc^ 
duced,  and  the  national  character  had  contracted  an  air  of 
rudeness  and  ferocity. 

England  at  length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
received  from  the  Normans  the  rudiments  of  that  cultivation 
which  it  has  preserved  to  the  present  times.  The  N(Hlnan^ 
.were  a  people  who  had  acquired  ideas  of  splendour  and  refine- 
ment from  their  residence  in  France;,  and  the  gallantries  of 
their  feudal  system  introduced  new  magnificence  and  elegance 
among  our  rough  unpolished  ancestors.  The  Conqueror's 
axmy  was  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  Norman  nobility; 
who  sharing  allotments  of  land,  in  different  parts  of  the  new 
territory,  difiused  a  general  knowledge  of  various  improve- 
ments entirely  unknown  in  the  most  flourishing  eras  of  thfs 
Saxon  government,  and  gave  a  more  liberal  turn  to  the  manners 
even  of  the  provincial  inhabitants.  That  they  brought  with 
them  the  arts,  may  yet  be  seen  by  the  castles  and  churches  which 
they  built^on  a  more  extensive  and  stately  plan*.  Literature^ 
in  particular,  the  chief  object  of  our  present  research,  which 
had  long  been  reduced  to  the  most  abject  conditicm,  appeared 
with  new  lustre  in  consequence  of  this  important  revolution.  ^ 

*  Wharton,  AngLSacr.u.' 201.  Many  Monaotebxes,  and  other  Mokuiokts 
evidences  of  the  ignorance  which  pre-  or  AvTXQurrr  in  TAKions  Pai.ts  of  Ex- 
▼ailed  in  other  countries  during  the  tenth  olamo.  To  which  will  be  prefizedy  The 
century  have  been  coUected  by  Mun-  HisToaroFAacHiTECTuaEiirENGLAiriii. 
toriy  Antiquit  Ital.  Med.  ^y.  iii.  831.  [Hiis  production,  which  Mr.  fAds 
ii.  141.  And  Boulay,  Hist.  Acad.  Fa^  .  of  the  Bodleian  library  affiima  to  have 
lis.  L  28S.  been  written  out-fairly  for  the  press,  has 

*  This  point  will  be  fiuther  illustrated  not  been  discovered  among  the  papers  of 
in  a  work  now  preparing  for  the  press,  Mr.  Warton,  though  the  ji|tma  Uamma 
entitled,  Orseevations  Critical  and  were  found  in  a  crude  statie.-~PAEK.] 
HisxoKiCAL,  OK   Castles,    Churches, 
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'  Towards  die  dose  of  the  tenth  ceatury^  bd  event  took  plaoe^ 
which  gave  a  new  and  very  fortunate  torn  to  the  state  of  letters 
in  France  and  Italy.  A  little  before  that  time,  there  were  no 
sdiools  in  Enrope  but  those  which  belonged  to  the  monasteries 
or  episcopal  churdies ;  and  the  monks  were  almost  the  only 
masters  employed  to  educate  the  youth  in  the  principles  of 
sacred  and  profiine  erudition*  But  at  the  commencement^ 
the  eleventh  century,  many  learned  persons  of  the  laity,  as 
well  as  of  die  clergy,  undertook  in  die  most  capital  cities  <^ 
France  and  Italy  this  important  charge*  The  Latin  versions 
of  die  Greek  philosophers  from  the  Arabic,  had  now  become 
so  frequent  and  common,  as  to  fidl  into  the  hands  of  the 
people ;  and  many  of  these  new  preceptors  having  travelled 
into  Spain  with  a  design  of  studying  in  the  Arabic  schools^, 
and  comprehending  in  their  course  of  instruction,  more  niune- 
rous  and  useful  branches  of  science  than  the  monastic  teachers 
were  acquainted  with,  communicated  dieir  knowledge  in  a 
better  method,  and  taught  in  a  much  more  full,  perspicuous, 
solid,  and  rational  manner.  These  and  other  beneficial  effects, 
arising  from  this  practice  of  admitting  others  besides  eccle- 
siastics to  the  profession  of  letters,  snd  die  education  of  youth, 
were  imported  into  England  by  means  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest. 

The  Conqueror  himself  patronised  and  loved  letters.  He 
filled  the  bishopricks  and  abbacies  of  England  with  the  most 
learned  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  been  educated  at  die 
university  of  Paris,  at  that  time  the  most  flourishing  school  in 
Europe.  He  placed  Lanfranc,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Saint  Stephen  at  Caen,  in  the  see  of  Canterbury :  an  eminent 
master  of  logic,  the  subtleties  of  which  he  employed  with  great 
dexterity  in  a  famous  controversy  concerning  the  real  presence. 
Anselm,  an  acute  metaphysician  and  theologist,  his  immediate 

*  Tbas  finhioa  continued  for  a  long  brought  back  with  him  into  England 

time.     Among  many  who  might  here  several  books  ofthe  Arabian  philosophy. 

be  mentioned  was  Daniel  Merlac,  an  Wood  Antiq.  Univ.   Oxon.  i.  p.  56. 

Englishman  who  in  the  year  1 1S5  went  col.  i. 
to  .Toledo  to  learn  mathematics,  and 
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mcoessor  in  die  same  see^  w^s  called  from  the  govemmeDt  of 
the  abbejr  of  Bee  in  Nomuoidy.  Herman,  a  Nothwi  famshbp 
of  Salisbury,  founded  a  noble  library  in  the  antknt  cathedral 
of  that  see^.  Many  of  the  Norman  prelates  preferred  in  En* 
gland  by  the  Conquer<Mr,  were  polite  scholars.  Godfrey,  prior 
of  Saint  Swithin's  at  Winchester,  a  natire  of  Cambray,  was 
an  clegaot  Latin  epigrammatist,  and  wrote  with  the  smartdeaa 
and  ease  of  Martial^.  A  circumstance,  which  by  the  way 
diews  that  the  literature  of  the  monks  at  this  period  was  of  a 
more  hberal  cast  than  that  which  we  commoidy  annex  to  thdr 
diaracter  and  professi<»i«  Geo£frey,  a  learned  Noiman,  was 
invited  from  the  university  of  Paris  to  superintend  the  direction 
of  the  school  of  the  priory  of  Dunstable,  where  he  composed 
a  play  called  the  Play  of  Saint  Catharine  %  which  was  acted 
by  his  scholars*  This  was  perhaps  the  first  spectacle  of  the 
kmd  that  was  ever  attempted,  and  the  first  trace  of  theatrical 

s 

*  «  Nobilem  bibliothecami  compuratis    Corrector  juvenuniy  senibus  documenta 
in  hoc  optimis  juzta  ac  antiquianmis  il-  ministniiis, 

Iwlrium  autorum  monumcntu,  Severias        Exemplo  vits  paalor  ntraaque  ngm^ 

poiuit.*'  Leland. .  Script.  Brit.  p.  174.  Pes  f aeras  claudis,  cecis  imitabile  lu- 

He  died  1099.     He  waa  so  fond  of  let-  men, 

teriy  that  he  did  not  disdain  to  bind  and        PortanainvalidoBy  md  ceciderelevans* 

illuminate  books.  Mod.  Angl.  iii.  p.  S75.  Divitiis  dominus,  faolis  largitor  earum, 

"Vid,  aupr.    Theold  cfaoichof  Salisbury        Dmn  reficia  multoe,  defids  ipat  tibiy 

stood  within  the  area  of  that  noble  an-  &c. 

tient  military  work,  called  Old'CasUe, 

Ldand  says,  that  he  finished  the  chuich  Amongthe  Epigrams,  the  following  is 

which  his  predecessor  Herman  had  b©-  »<>*  ^^  by  Camden. 

gun,  and  filled  its  chapter  with  eminent    »  m^       .^.       j  u  .       ^     n- 

uliolara,  P*uca  Titus  pretiosa  dabat,  sed  Tilia 

*  Camden  has  cited  several  of  his  epi-        ttJ*^*"v  '      u  u  "    j  .    ' 
gmna.    Hemain^p.  421.edit.  1674.  I        Ut  m^ora  habeam,  pauca  de^  on. 

have  read  all  his  pieces  now  remaining.  ^^ 

me  chief  of  them  tte,"P»ot«MA,n    Tn,e,epiece.MemtheBodleUnlibtw7, 

«^~.  ^  ^uLu  «.»»  ^^  JSa,.*^  i'«  -«    *'^"*     I  do  not  mean  merely  as  a  cuno- 
nooe  Of  wnicn  were  ever  printed,  is  an      -.       t^i-«j  m.am»:<«».  k:-  /^^^i^  uc 

jij^wj^bjiop  there  during  Godfh^'s    ^^rtS^'t^^tTL^S^ 
pnorate,  via.  jj^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

Consilium,  virtutis  amor,  fiicunuia  co-    house,  whose  area  now  makea  part  of 
mis,  the  dean's  nrden, 

Walchiuhb  pater,  fiza  fuere  tibL  «  See  infr.  Sacr.  vi.  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 
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jfepresentadon  whkh  appeared  m  England.  Matthew  Paris*, 
who  first  records  this  anecdote^  sajrsy  that  GeofiVey  borrowed 
€opes  from  the  sacrist  of  the  neighbouring  abbe j  of  Saint  Al«^ 
ban's  to  dress  his  characters.  He  was  afterwards  elected  al>* 
bet  of  that  opulent  monastery  ^ 

The  king  himself  gave  no  small  countenance  to  the  clergy, 
in  sending  his  son  Henry  Beauclerc  to  the  abbey  of  Abingdon, 
where  he  was  initiated  in  the  sciences  under  the  care  of  the 
abbot  Ghrymbald,  and  Farice  a  physician  of  Oxford.  Robert 
d'Oilly,  constable  of  Oxford  castle^  was  (ordered  to  pay  for 
the  board  of  the  young  prince  in  the  convent^  which  the  king 
himself  frequently  visited  <.  Nor  was  William  wanting  in  giv« 
ing  ample  revenues  to  learning :  he  founded  the  magnificent 
abbeys  of  Battel  and  Selby,  with  other  smaller  convents.  His  ' 
nobles  and  their  successors  cooperated  with  this  liberal  spirit 
in  erecting  many  monasteries.  Herbert  de  Losinga,  a  monk 
of  Normandy,  bishop  of  Thetford  in  Norfolk^  instituted  and 
endowed  with  large  possessions  a  Benedictine  abbey  at  Nor* 
wich,  consisting  of  sixty  monks.  To  mention  no  more  in- 
stanCeS)  such  great  institutions  of  persons  dedicated  to  religious 
and  literary  leisure,  while  they  diffiised  an  air  of  civility,  and 
softened  the  manners  of  the  people  in  their  respective  circles, 
must  have  afforded  powerfiil  invitations  to  studious  pursuits, 
and  have  consequently  added  no  small  degree  of  stability  to 
ihe  interests  of  learning. 

By  these  observations,  and  others  which  have  occurred  in 
the  course  of  our  enquiries,  concerning  the  utility  of  mona^ 
ftteries,  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  defend  the  monastic  system. 

*  [Mr.  Walton  has  here  most  stnmgelj  gethcr  with  the  copes  and  all  his  books 

misqiiotod  Matthew  Paris.    This  writer  was  burned.  Notiiing  is  mentioned  about 

says,  that  Geoffrey  was  sent  for  by  Ri*>  the  priory  of  Dunstaple*  which  waft  not 

chard  abbotofSt.Alban*Sy  to  superintend  founded  before  U31,  Ions  after  Abbot 

the  school  there :  but  arriving  too  late»  Richard's    death  ;    immediately    upon 

the  school  was  given  to  another  person ;  which  Geofirey  was  elected  abbot  of  St. 

that  Geoffrey  still  expecting  the  office^  Alban's.— Doucs.] 
established  himself  at  Dunstaple,  where        '  Vit.  Abbat.  ad  calc  HisL  p.  S6. 

be  composed  the  miracle  pky  of  St.  Ca^  edit.  1639.     See  also  BuL  Hist.  Acad, 

tharine  ;  for  the  decoration  of  which  he  Paris.  iL  22S5. 
borrowed  copes  from  St  Alban's :  but        ■  Hist.  Antiq.  Unir.  Oxon.  i.  46. 
that  on  the  IbUowing  night  his  house  to- 
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We  are  apt  to  pass  a  general  and  undistinguishing  coisure  da 
the  monks,  and  to  suppose  their  foundations  to  have  been 
the  retreats  of  illiterate  indolence  at  every  period  of  time.  But 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  our  universities  about  the  dme 
of  the  Norman  conquest,  were  in  a  low  condition :  while  the 
monasteries  contained  ample  endowments  and  accommodations, 
and  were  the  only  respectable  seminaries  of  literature.  A  few 
centuries  afterwards,  as  our  universities  b^;an  to  flourish,  in 
consequence  of  the  distinctions  and  honours  which  they  con- 
ferred on  scholars,  the  establishment  of  colleges,  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  systems  of  science,  the  universal  ardour  which  pre- 
vailed of  breeding  almost  all  persons  to  letters,  and  the  ab6- 
lition  of  that  exclusive  right  of  teaching  which  the  ecclesiastics 
had  so  long  claimed ;  the  monasteries  of  course  grew  inatten* 
tive  to  studies,  which  were  more  strongly  encouraged,  mo#e 
commodiously  pursued,  and  more  successfully  cultivated,  m 
other  places;  diey  gradually  became  contemptible  and  unfii- 
^onable  as  nurseries  of  learning,  and  their  fraternities  d^e- 
nerated  into  sloth  and  ignorance.  The  most  eminent  schol^ 
which  England  produced,  both  in  phUosophy  and  humanity, 
before  and  even  below  the  twelfth  century,  were  educated  m 
our  religious  houses.  The  encouragement  given  in  the  Eng^ 
lish  monasteries  for  transcribing  books,  the  scarcity  of  whidi 
HI  the  middle  ages  we  have  before  remarked,  was  very  consi* 
derable.  In  every  great  abbey  there  was  an  apartm^it  called 
the  ScRiPTOiHUM ;  where  many  writers  were  constantly  busied 
in  transcribing  not  only  the  service-books  for  the  chcnr,  bdt 
books  for  the  library'*.'  The  Scriptorium  of  Saint  Alban^s 
abbey  was  built  by  abbot  Paulin,  a  Norman,  who  ordered 

*  TTiis  was  also  a  practice  in  the  xno-  windows  of  the  library  of  Saint  Alban't 

nasteries  abroad ;  in  which  the  boys  and  abbey.   Ibid.   183.     At  the  foundation 

novices  were  chiefly  employed.     But  the  of  Winchester  coUeee,  one  or  more  tnm- 

inifisals  and  bibles  were  ordered  to  be  scribers  were  hired  and  employed  by 

written  by  monks  of  mature  age  and  the  founder  to  mdlr^ib  for  the  Ubnury. 

discretion.     Du   Fresne,    Gloss.    Lat.  They  transcribed  and  took  their  com- 

Med.  V.  ScEirroBiuM.     And  Praefat.  mons  within  tlie  college,  as  appears  by 

f.   yi.  edit.  prim.     See  also   Monast.  computations  of  expenses  on  their  mt- 

Anglic  ii.  726.     And  refierences  in  the  count  now  remaining. 
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many  Tolumes  to  be  written  there,  about  the  year  1080.  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc  furnished  the  copies  *.  Estates  were  often 
granted  for  the  support  of  the  Scriptorium.  That  at  Saint 
Edmondsbury  was  endowed  with  two  mills  ^.  The  tythes  of 
a  rectory  were  appropriated  to  the  cathedral  convent  of  Saint 
Swithin  at  Winchester,  ad  libros  transcribendos^  in  the  year 
1171  ^  Many  instances  of  this  species  of  benefaction  occur 
from  the  tenth  century.  Nigel,  in  the  year  1160,  gave  the 
monks  of  Ely  two  churches,  ad  libros  faciendos^.  This  em- 
ployment appears  to  have  been  diligently  practised  at  Croyland, 
for  Ingulphus  relates,  that  when  the  library  of  that  convent 
was  burnt  in  the  year  1091,  seven  hundred  volumes  were  con*- 
sumed  ^^  Fifty-eight  volumes  were  transcribed  at  Glastonbury, 
during  the  government  of  one  abbot,  about  the  year  ISOO^. 
And  in  the  library  of  this  monastery,  the  richest  in  England, 
there  were  upwards  of  four  hundred  volumes  in  the  year  1 248  p. 
More  than  eighty  books  were  thus  transcribed  for  Saint  Alban's 
abbey,  by  abbot  Wethamstede,  who  died  about  1440*^.  Some 
of  these  instances  are  rather  below  our  period;  but  they  illu- 
strate the  subject,  and  are  properly  connected  with  those  of 
more  antient  date.  I  find  some  of  the  classics  written  in  the 
English  monasteries  very  early.  Henry,  a  Benedictine  monk 
of  Hyde-abbey,  near  Winchester,  transcribed  in  the  year  1178 
Terence,  Boethius^  Suetonius',  and  Claudian.     Of  these  he 

1  Mat.  Paris,  p.  IOCS.     See  Leland,         "  Hist.  Croyland.  Dec.  Script  p.  98. 
Script.  Brit  p.  166.  ^  Tanner,  Not.  Mon.  edit.  Svo.  Pref. 

^  Regtstr.  Nigr.  S.  Edmund.  Abbat         '  See  Joanh.  Glaston.  ut  infir.     And 

Ibl.  328.  Leland,  Script  Brit  p.  131. 

^   Registr.  ^Joh.   Fondssar.   epiBCop.         ^  Weaver,  Fun.  Mon.  p.  566. 
Wint  f.  164. 'MS.  '  It  is  observable,  that  Boethius  in  his 

See  Mon.  Angl.  i.   ISl.      Heming.  metres  constAntly  follows  Seneca's  tra^ 

Cbartul.  per  Heame,  p.  265.   Compare  gedies.     I  believe  there  is  not  one  form 

also  Godwin,  de  Frsesul.  p.  121.  edit  of  verse  in  Boethius  but  what  is  taken 

1616.  from  Seneca. 

"*  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  i.  p.  619.  See        '  Suetonius  is  frequently  cited  by  the 

also,  p.  634,  and  278.    Heame  has  pub-  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  particularly 

lished  a  grant  from  R.  De  Faston  to  by  Vincentius  Bellovacensis.     Specul. 

Bromholm  abbey  in  Norfolk,  of  12d.  per  Hist  lib.  x.  c.  67.   And  Rabanus  Mau- 

annum,  a  rent-charge  on  his  lands,  to  rus.  Art  Gram.  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  46.  Lu- 

keep  their  books  in  repair,  ad  emen-  pus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres,  about  the  year 

dadonem   Ubrorum.     Ad.    Domerham,  8S8,  a  learned  philosophical  writer,  edu* 

Num.  iii.  cated  under  Rabanus  Maurua,  desirea 

VOL.  I.  k 
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formed  one  book,  illuminating  the  initials^  and  forming  the 
brazen  bosses  of  the  covers  with  his  own  hands*.  But  this 
abbot  had  more  devotion  than  taste :  for  he  exchanged  this 
manuscript  a  few  years  afterwards  for  four  missals,  the  Legend 
of  Saint  Christopher,  and  Saint  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care, 
with  the  prior  of  the  neighbouring  cathedral  convent^.  Be* 
nedict,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  author  of  the  Latin  chronicle 
of  king  Henry  the  second,  amongst  a  great  variety  of  scho* 
kstic  and  theological  treatises,  transcribed  Seneca's  episdes 
and  tragedies',  Terence,  Martial ^  and  Claudian,  to  which 
I  will  add  Oesta  Alexamdri  >,  about  the  year  1180*.  In  a 
catalogue  of  the  books'^  of  the  library  of  Glastonbury  we  find 

abbot  Marquard  to  send  him  Suetonius^  cvs,  PblicraL  vi.  9.    As  do  serend  wri- 

On  the  CcBtarSf  '*  in  duos  nee  maffnos  ten  o€  the  middle  ages.  Martial  is  dted 

codices  diTismn.'*     Epistol.  Lup.  Fer-  by  Jerom  of  Padua,  a  Latin  poet  and 

rariens.  xeix.  Apud  Andr.  Du  Chesne,  jjiysioian,  who  flouiiihed  about  the  year 

Script.  Rer.  Franc,  torn.  ii.  p.  726.  Isi-  1S0(X     See  Christian.  Daumii  Not.  ad 

dorus  Hispalensis,  a  bishop  of  the  se-  Catonis  Distich,  p.  140.     One  of  the 

ventfa  centurj^f  gives  the  ori^  of  poetry  two  famous  manuscripts  of  Terence  in 

from  Suetomus,  Origin,  viu.  7.    Chau-  the  Vatican,  is  said  to  have  been  written 

cer's  tale  of  Nero  in  die  Moirxa's  Tale  in  the  time,  perhaps  under  the  encou- 

is  taken  from  Suetonius,  *<  as  telUth  us  ragement,  of  Charlemagne-;  and  to  have 

Suetonius.**  t.  491.  p.  164.  edit.  Urr.  been  compared  with  the  more  antient 

"  **  Suis  manibus  ibices  Hterarum  ar-  copies  by  Calliopius  Scholasticus.  Fon- 

tifidose  pinxit  et  illuminarit,  necnon  tanin.Vindic.  Antiquit.  Diplomat,  p.  37. 

sereos  umbones  in  tegminibus  appinxit."  Scholasticus  means  a  master  in  the  eccle- 

M&  Registr.  PricMrat.  S.  Swithin,  Win-  siastical  schools.    £ngelbert,  abbot  qf 

ton.  Quatem.  ...  In  archiv.  Wulves.  Trevoux,  a  writer  of  the  tenth  century^ 

Many  of  the  monks  were  skilful  illumi-  mentions  Terentius  Poeta,  but  in  such  a 

nators.     They  were  also  taught  to  bind  manner  as  shews  he  had  but  little  or  no 

books.     In  the  year  1277,  these  consti-  knowledge  of  him.     He- confounds  this 

tutions  were  given  to  the  Benedictine  poet  with  Terentius  the  Roman  senator, 

monasteries  of  the  prorinoe  of  Canter-  whom  Scipio  delivered  from  prison  at 

bury :  *<  Abbates  monachos  suos  dau-  Carthage,  and  brought  to  Rome.   Bib), 

strales,  loco  operis  manualis,  secundum  Patr.  tom.  xxv.  edit.  Lugd.  p.  370. 

suam  habilitatem  caeteris  occupationibus  *  See  Sect.  iii.  infr.  p.  132. 

deputent :  in  stodendo,  Ubros  scribendo,  *  Swaffham,  Hist  Canob.  Burg,  it 

oorrigendo>  illuminando,  li^ndo.'*  Ca^  p.  97.  per  Jos.  Sparke.     <'  Epistolse  Se- 

pit.   Oen.   Ord.   Benedictm.    Prorinc.  necae  cum  aliis  Seneds  in  uno  volumin^ 

Cant.  1277.  apud  MSS.   Br.  Twyne,  Martialis  totus  et  Terentius  in  uno  vo- 

Sto.  p.  272.  archiv.  Oxon.      ^  Ibid.  lumine,*'  &c.    Sub  Tit.  De  LUnis  qu^ 

'  Nicholas  Antonius  says,  that  Ni-  He  died  in  1193.    In  the  library  of  P^ 

diolas  Fnneth,  a  Dominican,  illustrated  texborough  abbey,  at  the  Dissolution, 

Seneca's  tragedies  with  a  gloss,   soon  there  were  one  thousand  and  seven  hun- 

after  the  year  130a  Bibl.  Vet  Hispan.  dred  books  in  manuscript     Gunton*s 

apud  Fabric.  Bibl.  Lat.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  Peterb.  p.  173. 

He  means  Nicholas  Trivet,  an  English  ^   See   Chron.    Joh.    Glaston.   edit 

Dominican,  author  of  the  Annals  pub-  Heame,  Oxon.  1726.  viz.  NunurusJU- 

lished  by  Anthony  Hall.  bnrupt  Glastoniensis  ecclesia  qmJuenaU 

y  John  of  Salisbury  calls  Martial  Co-  ds  libeabia  anno  grada  m.cc.xl.vu. 
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Livy%  Sallust^,  Sene<ia,  TuDy  Db  Sbnectute  and  Amicitia**, 
Virgil,  Persius,  and  Claudian,  in  the  year  1248.  Among  the 
royal  manuscripts  of  the  British  Museum,  is  one  of  the  twelve 
books  of  Statius's  Thebaid,  supposed  to  have  been  written  Ia 
the  tenth  century,  which  once  belonged  to  the  cathedral  con- 
vent of  Rochester*.  And  another  of  Virgil's  Eneid,  written 
in  the  thirteenth,  which  came  from  the  library  of  Saint  Austin*s 
at  Canterbury  ^  Wallingford,  abbot  of  Saint  Alban's,  gave  or 
sold  from  the  library  of  that  monastery  to  Richard  of  Bury, 
bishop  of  Durham,  author  of  the  Philobiblion,  and  a  great 
collector  of  books,  Terence,  Virgil,  Quintilian,  and  Jerom 
against  Rufinus,  together  with  thirty-two  other  volumes  valued 
at  fifty  pounds  of  silver  «.  The  scarcity  of  parchment  undoubt- 

Pi  4SS.  Lelaod,  who  visited  all  the  mo-        *  Paolufl  JoWus  says,  that  Pogsius, 

nasteries  just  before  their  dissolution,  about  the  year  1420^  first  hrou^^tl^Uy't 

seems  to  have  been  struck  with  the  ye-  books  J)e  FinUmt  and  J>e  Legilmt  into 

nerable  air  and  amph'tude  of  this  room.  Italy,  transcribed  by  himself  from  other 

Script.  Brit.  p.  196.     See  what  is  said  manuscripts.     Voss.  HisU  Lat  p.  550. 

of  Che  monastery  libraries  above.  About  the  same  time  Beutus  de  Clmrii 

^  It  is  pretac|ded»  diat  Greyiry  the  Oratoribtutj  and  some  of  the  rhetorical 

Great,  in  the  year  580,  ordered  all  the  pieces,  with  a  complete  copy  of  De  Qra^ 

manuscripts  of  Liry  to  be  burnt  which  torey  were  discovered  and  circulated  bv 

could  be  found,  as  a  writer  who  enforced  Flavius  Blondus,  and  his  friends.  Flav. 

the  doctrine  of  prodigies.     By  the  way,  Blond.  Ital.  lUustrat.  p.  346.     Leland 

Livy  himself  often  insinuates  his  disbe-  says,  that  William  Selling,  a  monk  of 

lief  of  those  superstitions.     He  studies  Canterbury,  about  14S0,  brought  wiA 

to  relate  the  most  ridiculous  portents ;  him  from  Italy  Cicero's  book  De  Me- 

and  he  only  meant,  when  it  came  in  his  pnbUca,  but  diat  it  Was  burnt  with  other 

way,  to  record  the  credulity  of  the  peo-  manuscripts.  Script.  Brit.  Celumgus. 

pie,  not  to  propagate  a  belief  of  such        *  15  C.  x.  1.  '  15  B.  vi. 

absurdities.     It  was  the  superstition  of       ■  Vit.  Abbat  S.  Albani.  Brit.  Mus. 

the  fMople,  notof  the  historian.     Anto*  MSS.   Cotton.  Claud.   £.  iv.     In  the 

nio  Beooatelli  is  said  to  have  purchased  royal  manuscripts  in  John  of  Salisbury's 

of  Poggius  a  beautiful  manuscript  of  Eittemtxcus,  there  is  written,  '*  Hunc 

Livy,  for  which  he  gave  the  latter  a  large  librum  fecjt  dominus  Symon  abbas  8. 

ileld,  in  the  year  1455.  Gallees.  De  Bi-  Albani :  quern  postea  venditum  domino 

Mfbtheck,  p.  186.     See  Liron,  S!ngu»  RiCAai)ODxBuBT,episcopoI>unelmen8i, 

hgh6s  HisC  et  Litt.  torn.  i.  p.  166.  emit  Michael  abbas  8.  Albani  ab  et- 

^  Fabricios  mentioa^  two  manuscripts  ecuteribus  prsedieti  episcopi,  A. D.  1 S45,** 

of  Sallost,  one  written  in  the  year  1178,  MSS.  19  D.  iv.  S.     Richard  de  Bury, 

and  the  <Mher  in  the  year  900.     Bibl.  otherwise  called  Richard  Aungervyfte, 

tMt.  L  i«  c.  9.    Stdlust  is  cited  by  a  By-  is  said  to  have  alone  possessed  more 

Bmtine  writer,  Joannes  Antiochemis,  of  books  than  all  (he  bishops  of  EnglaAd 

an  early   century.      Excerpt.    Peiresc.  together.      Besides  the  fixed  lfl>raries 

p  993.  Mr.  Hume  serfs,  that  SaUust*s  which  he  had  formed  in  his  several  pa- 

Utjget  history  is  cited  by  Fits- Stephens,  laces,  the  floor  of  his  common  apart^ 

ia  his  description  ot  Liondon.      Hist  ment  was  so  covered  with  books,  that 

EngL  H.  440.  4to  edit  those  who  entered  could  not  witt  ^ 

k2 
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edly  preveDted  the  transcription  of  many  other  books  in  these 
societies.  About  the  year  1120,  one  master  Hugh,  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  convent  of  Saint  Edmondsbury  in  Suffolk  to 
write  and  illuminate  a  grand  copy  of  the  bible  for  their  library, 
could  procure  no  parchment  for  tliis  purpose  in  England  \ 

reverence  approadi  his  presence.     GuL  to  his  office,  he  chose  to  recdTe  those 
Chambre,  Contin.  Hbt.  Dunehn.  apud  perquisites  in  books.     By  the  favour  of 
Whart   AngL  Sacr.  i.  765.     He  kept  Edward  the  Third  he  gained  access  to 
binders,  illuminators,  and  writers  in  his  the  libraries  of  the  most  capital  monas- 
palaces.     ''  Antiquariorum,  scriptorum,  teries;  where  he  shook  off  the  dust  from 
correctorum,  colUgatorum,  illuminato-  volumes  preserved  in  chests  and  presses 
rum,*'  &C.     Fhilobibl.  cap.  viii.  p.  34.  which  had  not  been  opened  for  many 
edit  1599.     Petrarch  says,  that  he  had  ages.  Ibid.  29,  SO. 
once  a  conversation  with  Aungervylle,        [To  this  note  it  may  be  added  from 
concerning  the  island  called  by  the  an-  Bp.Godwin,(Cat.of  Eng.Bishops,1601. 
tients  Thule,  whom  he  calls  Virum  or-  p.  524-5)  as  has  been  suggested  bv  Mr. 
dentis  ingenvL  Petrarch,  Epist.  i.  3.  His  Dibdin,  (Bibliom.  1811.  p.  048.)  that 
book enti tied  Phxlobiblion,  or  i>^iiio9V  De  Bury  was  the  son  of  Sir  Bichard 
Ubrorum  et  insHhiUone  BibHothecetf  sup-  Angaruill,  knt ;  that  he  said  of  himself 
posed  to  be  really  written  by   Rohm  "  exstatico  quodam  Ubrorum  amore  poten- 
Holcott  a  Dominican  friar,  was  finished  ter  se  abrefOum  "—that  he  was  mightily 
in  his  manor  of  Aulkland,  A.D.  1343.  carried  away,  and  even  beside  himsell^ 
He  founded  a  library  at  Oxford :  and  with  immoderate  love  of  books  and  de- 
it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  book  above  sire  of  reading.     He  had  always  in  his^ 
mentioned,  he  apologises  for  admitting  bouse  many  chaplains,  all  great  scholan. 
the  poets  into  his  collection.     "  Quare  His  manner  was  at  dinn^  and  suppo*.' 
fum  neglenntus    fabulas   Poetabdm.**  time  to  have  some  good  book  read  to 
Cap.  xiii.  p.  43.  xviii.  p.  57.  xix.  58.  But  him,  whereof  he  would  discourse  widi 
he  is  more  complaisant  to  the  prejudices  his  chaplains  a  great  part  of  the  day  fol- 
of  his  age,  where  he  says,  that  the  laity  lowing,  if  business  interrupted  not  fata 
are  unworthy  to  be  admitted  to  any  com-  course.  He  was  very  bountiful  unto  fhe 
merce  with  books.  **  Laici omnium  Ubro-  poor:  weekly  he  bestowed  for  their  r^ 
rum  communione sunt  indigrd,**  Cap.xvii.  lief  8  quarters  of  wheat  made  into  bread, 
p.  55,     He  prefers  books  of  the  liberal  beside  the  offal  and  fragments  of  his  t»- 
arts  to  treatises  in  law.  Cap.  xi.  p.  41.  bles.     Riding  between  Newcastle  and 
He  laments  that  good  literature  had  en-  Durham,  he  would  give  8/.  in  alms; 
tirely  ceased  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  from  Durham  to  Stockton  SL,  &c 
Cap.  ix.  p.  38.   He  admits  Pan/2^o««i-  He  bequeathed  a  valuable  library  of 
guos  into  his  library.  Cap.  viii.  30.     He  MSS.  to  Durham,  now  Trinity,  college, 
employed  Stationarios  and  Librariot,  not  Oxford :  and  upon  the  completion  of 
only  in  England,  but  in  France,.  Italy,  the  room  to  receive  them,  they  were  put 
and  Germany^    Cap.  x.  p.  34.     Here-  into  pews  or  studies,  and  chained  to  them. ' 
grets  the  total  ignorance  of  the  Greek  See  Gutch's  edit,  of  Wood's  HisL  of  the 
bmguage ;  but  adds,  that  he  l^s  provided  Univ.  of  Oxf.  ii.  9 1 1.— Pa  rx.  ] 
forthestudentBof  his  library  both  Greek        ^  Monast.  Angl.  i.  p.  200.     In  the. 
and  Hebrew  grammars.  Ibid.  p.  40.  He  great  revenue-roll  of  one  year  of  John 
calls  Paris  the  paradise  of  the  world,  and  Gerveys,  bishop  of  Winchester,  I  find 
says,  that  he  purdiased  there  a  variety  of  expended  <*  in  parcheamento  empto  ad« 
invaluable  volumes  in  all  sciences,  which  rotulos,  vs."     Tliis  was  a  oonaidfirable 
yet  were  neglected  and  perishing.  Cap.  sum  for  such  a  commodi^  in  the  year 
viii  p.  31.    While  chancellor  and  trea-  1266.     But  as  the  quantity  or  number 
surer  of  England,  instead  of  the  usual  of  the  rolls  is  not  specified,  no  precifle 
pments  and  new-year's  gifts  appendant  conclunon  can  be  drawn.     Comp.  MS. 
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-  In  consequence  of  the  taste  for  letters  and  liberal  studies  in* 
troduced  by  the  Normans,  many  of  the  monks  became  almost 
as  good  critics  as  catholics;  and  not  only  in  France  but  in 
England,  a  great  variety  of  Latin  writers,  who  studied  the  ele- 
gancies of  style,  and  the  arts  of  classical  composition,  appeared 
soon  after  the  Norman  conquest  A  view  of  the  writers  of 
this  class  who  flourished  in  England  for  the  two  subsequent 
centuries,  till  the  resdess  spirit  of  novelty  brought  on  an  atten- 
tion  to  other  studies,  necessarily  foUows  from  what  has  been 
advanced,  and  naturally  forms  the  conclusion  of  our  present 
investigation. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  the  Conqueror,  John  commonly 
called  Joannes  Grammaticus,  having  studied  polite  literature 
at  Paris,  which  not  only  from  the  Norman  connection,  but 
from  the  credit  of  its  professors,  became  the  fashionable  uni« 
versity  of  our  countrymen,  was  employed  in  educating  the  sons 
of  the  Norman  and  English  nobility  ^  He  wrote  an  explana- 
tion of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses*',  and  a  treatise  on  the  art  of 
metre  or  versification  K  Among  the  manuscripts  of  the  library 
of  New  College  in  Oxford,  I  have  seen  a  book  of  Latin  poetry, 
and  many  pieces  in  Greek,  attributed  to  this  writer  °^.  He 
flourished  about  the  year  1070.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
First,  Laurence,  prior  of  the  church  of  Durham,  wrote  nine 
books  of  Latin  elegies.  But  Leland,  who  had  read  all  his 
works,  prefers  his  compositions  in  oratory ;  and  adds,  that  for 

membnui.  in  arddr.  WuWes.  Winton.  and  theologi&t  He  flourished  about  A.  D. 

Compare  Andeivon,  Gomm.  i.  153.  sub  1 250.    Alexander  Necfaam  wrote  in  Me- 

ann.  ISIS.  tamorphonn .  OvidiL  Tann.  Bibl.  p.  540. 

I  See  Bale,  ir.  40.  *  Another'  title  of  this  piece  is,  Poetria 

^  Iniegumenta  wper  OvUtH  Metanwr^  magna  Johannis  Anglid,  &c  Cantabr. 

photes.   MSS.   Bibl.  BodL   sup.  A  1.  MSS.  More,  121.    It  is  both  in  prose 

Art.  86.    Where  it  is  given  to  Johannes  and  verse.     He  begins  with  this  pane- 

Guallensis,  a  Franciscan  friar  of  Oxford,  gyric  on  the  university  of  Paris :  "  Pa* 

and  afterwards  a  student  at  Paris.   It  is  risiana  jubar  diffundit  gloria  clems.** 

also  MSS.  Digb.  104.  fol.  SS3.     The  He  likewise  wrote  Compendium  Gram' 

same  piece  is  extant  under  the  name  of  matices, 

this  latter  John,  entitled,  ExposUiones  *"  MSS.  Bibl.  Coll.  Nov.  Oxon.  236, 

nee  moraUUUes  in  Lib.  1.  Metamorphoteoi  S37.     But  these  are  said  to  belong  to 

Moe  Fahdarumt  ^.    Printed  at  Paris  Joannes  Philoponus.     See  Phot  Bibl. 

1599.     Bttt  this  Johannes  Guall^Ksis  Cod.  Ixxv.     Cave,  p.  441.  edit  1. 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  a  philosopher 
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an  improvement  in  rhetoric  and  eloqo^ioey  he  frequently  ex- 
ercised his  talents  in  framing  Latin  defences  on  dubious  cases 
which  occurred  among  his  friends.  He  likewise,  amongst  a 
variety  of  other  elaborate  pieces  on  saints,  confessors,  and  holy 
virgins,  in  which  he  humoured  the  times  and  his  profession^ 
composed  a  critical  treatise  on  the  method  of  writing  Epistles, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  &vourite  subject^.  He  died  in 
1154^.  About  the  same  time  Robert  Dunstable,  a  monk  of 
Saint  Alban's,  wrote  an  elegant  Latin  poem  in  elegiac  verse^ 
containing  two  books?,  on  the  life  of  Saint  Alban^.  Tlie  first 
book  is  opened  thus : 

Albani  celebrem  ccelo  terrisque  triumphum 
Ruminat  inculto  carmine  Clio  rudis. 

We  are  not  to  expect  Leonine  rhymes  in  these  writers,  whidi 
became  fashionable  some  years  afterwards  ^     Their  verses  are 

"  See  what  is  said  of  John  Hanyill  Alme  Deus,  rector  qui  mundir^Dagu- 
below.  bemas 

®  LeL  Script.  Brit.  p.  204,  205.  Nee  sinis  absque  modo  sedes  fluitart  8i1p> 
'  It  is  a  long  poem,  coDtaining  thir-  pemas. 

man  of  his  Latin  poems  on  sacr^  sub-  .„^^-„^„  ^r  x  .♦;«  ofe^^-  iJlL  ' 
jects  in  the  British  Museum.  But  most    ffT^*"  r^^  .Rhymes,  Mem.  n^ 

if  them  nre  of  an  mferior  composition,  ^^"^  ^^  P*^*-  ^^ht'^r'^"'?!.^ 

J        T         ^       c  «^K  -  u^Tj  He  quotes  the  writer  of  the  Life  of  & 

Wd,  «s  I  aippoae.  pf  anoAw  hand.  p^    ^^^  ^^  ^^  aotJuT  ^ 

'  Leonine  venes  are  said  to  have  been  J^T^j  "T"".'""*^  u».  viwno.  me 

i>iTa.tedandfimu*edby«FreD«ltn.(nk  S«~n4h.Ting  conquered  the  Suon. 

of  Sunt  Victor  at  MJ^eUle^  nuned  ^'^JSTV!!      '*''"*•  T*^' 

Leoninua,  or  Leonine,  about  the  year  ST^^LL  T!  *  f.I!2^***  «^ 

1 135.  pSquier,  Rechereb.  de  1.  France,  ^T^^A^  ""TH^  '*^ 

^i.  2.  p.^.  3.  p.  60a     It  U  howeT^  !r.  "^fK*^   ^  ^"^ .  It »  «»De. 

certain"  that  rhyied  Latin.  Terse,  were  ^^'J^l^'ZI  J^^  »ern«»lj, 

ip  u»  wuch  earlier.    I  have  before  ob-  S^L    ^i^  ^  S'*J™«  •" 

Mrred,  that  the  **<*.  Sakrnitana  wa,  *"»'^  and  begina  wiU,  tin.  ««». 

published  1100.     See  Massieu,   Hist  De  Clotario  est  canere  reg^  Vrmnrtmtwft 

Fr.  Foes.  p.  77.     Fauchet,  Rec.  p.  52.  Qui  ivit  pu^nare  cum  gente  Saxonum 

76.  seq.  And  I  ^y^  seen  a  Latin  poem  Quam  g^viter  provenisset  miasis  Saxi^ 

of  four  hundred  lines,  <'Moysis  Mutii  num 

Bereomatis  de  rebus  Bergomensibus,  Si  non  fuisset  incUtus  Faro  de  genie 

Justii)iani  hi^jus  nominis  secundi  By-'  B^rgundionum. 

zandi  Xmpera^ris  jussu  conscriptum,  j^^^  •k««—  .— ..  *^  x^      ^       n^^ 

anni  a  salute  nosliaW"     Ihe  author  i^.'*.?°*l"Tu*^  ^^*  ^.^*^ 

^e»p«...  ecibe  or  «^.  S^'J^^^ii^B^^ 

"  o«g™»  ™« •  ameters  or  pentameters  ihymed.     And 
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of  a  higher  cast,  and  have  a  classical  turn.  The  following  line^ 
which  begins  the  second  book,  is  remarkablj  flowing  and  har- 
monious, and  much  in  the  manner  of  Claudian. 

Pieridum  studiis  claustri  laxare  rigorem. 

Smoothness  of  versification  was  an  excellence  which,  like  their 
Saxon  predecessors,  ,they  studied  to  a  fault.  Henry  of  Hun- 
tingdon, commonly  known  and  celebrated  as  an  historian,  was 
likewise  a  terse  and  polite  Latm  poet  of  this  period.  He  was 
educated  under  Alcuine  of  Anjou,  a  canon  of  Lincoln  cathe- 
dral. His  principal  patrons  were  Aldwin  and  Reginald,  both 
Normans,  and  abbots  of  Ramsey.  His  turn  for  poetry  did 
not  hinder  his  aiTiving  to  the  dignity  of  an  archdeacon.  Le* 
land  mentions  eight  books  of  his  epigrams,  amatorial  verses  *, 
and  poems  on  philosophical  subjects  ^  The  proem  to  his  book 
De  Hebbis,  has  this  elegant  invocation, 

Vatum  magne  parens,  hearbarum  Phoebe  repertor, 
Vosque,  quibud  resonant  Tempe  jocosa,  deae ! 

Si  mihi  serta  prius  hedera  fiorente  parastis,  i 

Eeoe  meos  flores,  serta  parat^  fero. 

it  is  not  improbable  that  tbe^  took  their  iiouB>  a  much  older  writer.  Hie  hymna 

name  from  the  monk  above  mentioned,  which  ikde  quotes  are  extremely  bar- 

who  was  the  most  popular  and  aknost  baious,  conssting  of  a  moduhited  strue- 

only  Latin  poet  of  his  time  in  France,  ture^  or  a  certain  number  of  feet  without 

He  wrote  many  Latin  pieces  not  in  quantity,  like  the  odes  of  the*  minstrels 

thyme,  and  kia^ood  style  of  Ladn  ver-  or  sodds  of  that  age.     **  Ut  ftmt,"  be 

sification.    Particularly  a  Latin  heroic  says,  ''carminavuLGAUUMroxxAauM.** 

poem  in  twelve  books,  containing  the  In  ^e  mean  time  we  must  not  forg^ 

history  of  the  bible  horn,  the  creation  of  that  the  early  French  troubadours  men- 

the  world  to  the  story  of  Ruth.     Also  tion  a  sort  of  rhyme  in  their  vernacular 

tome  et^ies^  whkh  hate  a  tolerable  poetry  perdy  distinguiflhed    fiwra  <he 

degree  of  classic  purity-    Some  suppose  common  species,  which  they  call  Leo- 

Ihat  pope  Leo  the  Second,  about  the  nine  or  Leonime.   Thus  Gualder  Aiba- 

year  680,  a  great  reloRner  of  the  chants  lestrierde  Belle^perche,inthebeginBing 

and  hymns  of  the  church,  invented  this  of  his  romance  of  Judas  Maccabeus^ 

sort  of  verse.  written  before  the  year  1980: 

It  IS  remarkable-  that  Bede,  who  lived  t        j'        v*            i.*      j»j. 

•m  dM  cighd.  e«itiiry,  fato  book  i«  i«  °« jj  P"  \  ?"7°  ^'»"  ** 

A.T.  mSmc*.  doe.  not  Mom  to  hate  JJ'  '"««^  i«r  fcire  U  lyme 

kaowtfthi*  rhyme  »«>.ooiiniioii  on.-  CKi  tontonante  on  komme. 

ncnt  of  the  church-hymns  of  his  time,  But  enough  has  been  said  on  a  sulgecC 

many  of  wbidi  he  quotes.     See  Opp.  of  so  little  importance* 

took  i.  S4.  cap.  penult.  But  this  chapter,  *  See  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  u.  29. 

I  think,  is  all  taken  from  Mariua  Victo-  ^  Lei.  Script  Brit.  p.  197. 
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But  Ldand  appears  to  have  been  most  pleased  with  Henry's 
poetical  epistle  to  Elfleda,  the  daughter  of  Alfred^.  In  the 
Bodleian  library^  is  a  manuscript  Latin  poem  of  this  writer,  on 
the  death  of  king  Stephen,  and  the  arrival  of  Henry  the  Second 
in  England,  which  is  by  no  means  contemptible  ^.  He  occurs 
as  a  witness  to  the  charter  of  the  monastery  of  Sautree  in  the 
year  1147*.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  was  bishop  of  Saint 
Asaph  in  the  year  1152^.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  enqui- 
ries after  British  antiquity ;  and  was  patronised  and  assisted  in 
this  pursuit  by  Walter,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  a  diligent  anti- 
quarian, and  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln  '.  His  credulity 
as  an  historian  has  been  deservedly  censured:  but  febulous 
histories  were  then  the  fashion,  and  he  well  knew  the  recom- 
mendation his  work  would  receive  from  comprehending  all  the 
popular  traditions  ^.  His  latinity  rises  far  above  mediocrity,  and 
his  Latin  poem  on  Merlin  is  much  applauded  by  Leland^. 

We  must  not  judge  of  the  general  state  of  society  by  the 
more  ingenious  and  dignified  churchmen  of  this  period ;  who 
seem  to  have  surpassed  by  the  most  disproportionate  degrees 
in  point  of  knowledge,  all  other  members  of  the  OMaimunity. 
Thomas  of  Becket,  who  belongs  to  the  twelfth  century,  and 
his  fiiends,  in  their  epistles,  distinguish  each  other  by  the 
appellation  of  philosophers,  in  the  course  of  their  correspon- 
dence^. By  the  present  diffiision  of  literature,  even  those  who 
are  illiterate  are  yet  so  intelligent  as  to  stand  more  on  a  level 
with  men  of  professed  science  and  knowledge ;  but  the  learned 
ecclesiastics  of  those  times,  as  is  evident  from  many  passages 
in  their  writings,  appear,  and  not  without  reason,  to  have  con- 
sidered the  rest  of  the  world  as  totally  immersed  in  ignorance 
and  barbarity.     A  most  distinguished  ornament  of  this  age 

**  Ut  supr.  "  Leland,  Script.  Brit.  p.  19a 

"  MSS.  Digb.  65.  fol.  27.   His  writ-  •  See  Sect.  iii.  infr.  p.  127. 

ings  are  numerous,  and  of  various  kinds.  ^  In  the  British  Museum^  MSS.  Gott. 

In   Trinity  college  library  at  Oxford  Tn.  A.  xix.  Vespas.  £1  iv. 

there  is  a  fine  copy  of  his  book  De  tma-  *^  See   Quadrilog.    Vit.    T.    BeckeC^ 

gme  MundU  MSS.  Cod.  64.  pergamen.  Bruxell.  1682.  4to.    And  Concil.  Mag. 

Hiis  is  a  very  common  manuscript.  Brit,  et  Hih.  torn.  1.  p.  441.     Many  of 

'  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  ii.  872.  these  epistles  are  still  in  manuscript. 

y  Wharton,  Eccles.  Assav.  p.  906. 
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was  John  of  Salisbury^.  His  style  has  a  remarkable  elegance 
and  energy.  His  Policraticon  is  an  extremely  pleasant  mis* 
oellany ;  replete  with  erudition,  and  a  judgment  of  men  and 
things,  which  properly  belongs  to  a  more  sensible  and  reflect- 
ing period.  His  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  classics  ap- 
pears not  only  from  the  happy  facility  of  his  language,  but 
from  the  many  citations  of  the  purest  Roman  authors  with 
which  his  works  are  perpetually  interspersed.  Mont&ucon 
asserts,  that  some  parts  of  the  supplement  to  Petronius,  pub- 
lished as  a  genuine  and  valuable  discovery  a  few  years  ago^ 
but  since  supposed  to  be  spurious,  are  quoted  in  the  Policra- 
ticon ^.  He  was  an  illustrious  rival  of  Peter  of  Biois,  and  the 
friend  of  many  learned  foreigners^.  I  have  not  seen  any  spe- 
cimens of  his  Latin  poetry* ;  but  an  able  judge  has  pronounced, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  easy,  finished,  and  flowing  than  his 
Tersest  He  was  promoted  to  high  stations  in  the  church  by 
Henry  the  Second,  whose  court  was  crouded  with  scholars, 
and  almost  equalled  that  of  his  cotemporary  William  king  of 
Sicily,  in  the  splendor  which  it  derived  from  encouraging  eru- 
dition, and  assembling  the  learned  of  various  countries^.  Ead- 
mer  was  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  and  endeared  by  the  brilliancy 

^  "  Studuit  in   Italia  omnium  boniu>  coadjutor ;    and  he  tells    us,   that  he 

rum  artium  iacUe  poat   Groeciam  pa-  taught 'William  the  rudiments  **twr^/t- 

rente.*'  Leland,  Script.    Brit   p.    207.  ceUoria  artit  et  literat&riip,**  Epist.  Petr. 

But  he  likewise  spent  some  time  at  Ox-  Blesens.  ad  Gualt.     Pitts  mentions  a 

ford.   PolicraL  viii.  122.  piece  of  Gualterus  De  lingua  Latina  ru^ 

<"  Bibl.  MSS.  There  is  an  allusion  to  dimentU^  p.  141.     There  is  a  William  of 

the  Policraticon  in  the  Roman  dk  la  Blois,  cotemporary  with  Peter  and  his 

Roax,  brother,  whom  I  mention  here,  as  he 

Et  Terras  en  Poucratiqux.  appears  to  have  written  what  were  called 

y.  7056.  C<mad&m  et  Tragoedief,  and  to  hare  been 

d  Lei,  ibid,  preferred  to  an  abbacy  in  Sicily.     [See 

•  Except  the  Fable  of  the  belly  and  Sxct.vi.inf.vol.ii.p.67.]  Peter  mentions 

members  in  long  and  short     Fabric,  this  WiUiam  m  his  Epistles,  « lUud  no. 

Med.  iEv.  1v.  p.  877.  •>"«  mgenium  fratris  mei  magistri  GuU- 

'  Lei.  ut  supr.  p.  207.  ^^^*  quandoque  in  scribendis  Comoe- 

»  See  Leland,  Script   Brit  p.  210.  diis  et  Tragopdiis  ^uadam  occupatione 

Henry  the  Second  sent  Gualterus,  styled  «ervili  d^nerans,     &c    Epist.  Ixxvi. 

Awoucus,  his  chaplain,  into  Sicily,  to  And  again  to  the  said  William,  "  No- 

instruct  William  king  of  Sicily  in  lite-  ™«'*  vestrum  diuturmore  memoiia  quam 

rature.     William  was  so  pleased  with  quatuor  abbatiaa  commendabile  reddent 

hia  maater,  that  he  made  him  archbishop  Tragadia  vestra  de  Flauxa  et  Maxco, 

of  Palemo.     Bale,  xiU,  73.     He  died  v®"^*  ^  Poucx  it  Musca,  Comoedia 

in  1177.     Peter  of  Blois  was  Gualtcr's  "^^  »«  Alda,    &c.  Epist  xciii. 
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of  his  genius,  and  the  yarie^  of  his  literature,  to  Anselin,  arch- 
bishop of  that  see  K  He  was  an  el^^ant  writer  of  history,  but 
exceeded  in  the  artifices  of  composition,  and  the  choice  of 
matter,  by  his  cotemporary  William  of  Malmesbury.  The 
latter  was  a  monk  of  Malmesbury,  and  it  reflects  no  unall 
honour  on  his  fraternity  that  they  elected  him  their  librarian  ^ 
His  merits  as  an  historian  have  been  justly  displayed  and  re- 
conmiended  by  lord  Ljrttelton  *^.  But  his  abilities  were  not 
confined  to  prose.  He  wrote  many  pieces  of  Latin  poetry ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  almost  all  the  professed  writers  in 
prose  of  this  age  made  e3q)eriments  in  verse.  His  patron  was 
Robert  earl  of  Glocester ;  who^  amidst  the  violent  civil  com- 
motions which  disquieted  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  fixind 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  protect  and  promote  literary  merits 
Till  Malmesbur/s  works  appeared,  Bede  had  been  the  chief 
and  principal  writer  of  English  history.  But  a  general  spirit  cf 
writing  history,  owing  to  that  curmity  which  more  polished 
manners  introduce  to  an  tfcquidntance  with  the  antient  histo> 
rians,  and  to  the  improved  knowledge  of  a  langui^  in  widch 
facts  could  be  recorded  with  grace  and  dignity,  was  now  pre* 
vailing.  Besides  those  I  have  mentioned,  Simeon  of  Durham, 
Roger  Hoveden,  and  Benedict  abbot  of  Peterborough,  are 
historians  whose  narratives  have  a  liberal  cast,  and  whose  de- 
tails rise  &LT  above  the  dull  uninteresting  precision  of  patient 
annalists  and  regular  chronologers.  John  Hanvill,  a  monk  of 
Saint  Alban's,  about  the  year  1190,  studied  rhetoric  at  Paris, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  taste  even  among  the  numerous 
and  polite  scholars  of  that  flourishing  seminary  °^.  His  Archi- 
TRENius  is  a  learned,  ingenious,  and  very  entertaining  per- 
formance. •  It  is  a  long  Latin  poem  in  nine  bocdcs,  dedicated 
to  Walter  bishop  of  Rouen.     The  design  of  the  work  may  be 

'  Leland,  Script.  Brit.  p.  178.  Hiere  patronised  by  Anselm.*   Script.   Brit 

is  a  poem  Dx  Laudibub  Anbclvi,  and  p.  185. 

an  epicedion  on  that  prelate,  commonly  *  Leh  p.  195.  But  see  Wharton,  AngL 

ascribed  to  Eadmer.    See  Fabric.  BibL  Sacr.  ii.  Frtef,  p.  xii. 

Med.  Lat.  ii.  p.  2ia  sea.  Leland  doubts  ^  In  his  History  of  Henry  the  Seconi. 

whether  these  pieces  belong  to  him  or  to  '  See  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  p.  S61. 

William  of  Oiester,  a  learned  monk,  ™  Ld.  p,  S59. 
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partly  conjectured  firom  its  a£fected  Greek  title :  but  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  mixture  of  satire  and  panegyric  on  public  vice 
and  virtue,  with  some  historical  digressions.  In  the  exordium 
is  the  following  nervous  and  spirited  address : 

Tu  Cyrrhae  latices  nostras,  deus,  implue  menti ; 
EUoquii  rorem  siccis  iniiinde  labellis : 
Distillaque  favos,  quos  nondum  pallidus  auro 
Scit  Tagus,  aut  sitiens  admotis  Tantalus  undis : 
Dirige  quae  timide.suscepit  dextera,  dextram 
Audacem  pavidamque  juva :  Tu  mentis  habenas 
Fervoremque  rege,  &c. 

In  the  fifth  book  the  poet  has  the  following  allusions  to  the 
&bles  of  G>rineus,  Brutus,^  king  Arthur,  and  the  population 
of  Britain  from  Troy.  He  seems  to  have  copied  these  tradi- 
tions from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth^. 

'   Tamen  Architrenius  instat, 
£t  genus  et  gentem  quserit  studiosius :  illi 
Tros  genus,  et  gentem  tribuit  Lodonesia,  nutrix 
Proebuit  irriguam  morum  Comubia  maimnam, 
Post  odium  fad,  Phrygiis  inventa :  Smaraudus 
Hanc  domitor  mundi  Tynnthius,  alter  Achilles, 
Atrida^ue  timor  Corinaeus,  serra  gygantum, 
Clavaque  monstrifera,  sociae  delegit  alumnam 
Omnigenam  Trojae,  pluvioque  fiuviflua  lacte 
Filius  exilio  fessae  dedit  ubera  matri. 
A  quo  dicta,  prius  Corineia,  dicitur  aucto 
Tempoffe  corrupte  Coraubia  nominis  haeres. 
Ills  gygantaeos  attritU  ossibus  artus 
Implicuit  lefcho^  Tyrrheai  Jittoris  hospes, 
Indomita  virtute  gygas;^  non  corpore  mole 
Ad  medium  press%  nee  membris  densior  aequo^ 
Sarcina  tevrifica  tumuit  Titania  mente. 
Ad  Ligeris  ripas  Aquitanos  fiidit,  et  amnes 
Francorum  potuit  kcrymis,  et  caede  vadoque ' 

"  See  Hist  G&lfrid.  Mon.  i.  xi.  zvi.  xvU.  &c 
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Sanguinis  ense  mens,  satiavit  rura,  togaque 
Punicea  vestiyit  agros,  populique  verendi 
Grandiloquos  fregit  anlmosa  cuspide  iastas* 
Integra,  nee  dubio  liellorum  naufraga  fluctu, 
Nee  vice  suspecta  titubanti  saucia  fato, 
Indilata  dedit  subitam  victoria  laurum. 
Inde  dato  cursu,  Bruto  comitatus  Achate, 
Gallorum  spolio  cumulatus,  navibus  aequor 
Exarat,  et  superis  auraque  faventibus  utens, 
Litora  felices  intrat  Tolonesia  poitus : 
Promissumque  soli  gremium  monstrante  Diana, 
Incolumi  census  loculum  ferit  Albion  alno. 
Haec  eadem  Bruto  regnante  Britannia  nomen 
Traxit  in  hoc  tempus :  solis  Titanibus  ilia, 
Sed  paucis,  habitata  domus ;  quibus  uda  ferarum 
Terga  dabant  vestes,  cruor  haustus  pocula,  trunci 
Antra  lares,  dumeta  toros,  casnacula  rupes, 
Praeda  cibos,  raptus  venerem,  spectacula  csedes, 
Imperium  vires,  animum  furor,  impetus  arma. 
Mortem  pugna,  sepulchra  rubus :  nionstrisque  gemebat 
Monticolis  tellus :  sed  eorum  plurima  tractas 
Pars  erat  occidui  terror ;  majorque  premebat 
Te  furor  extremum  zephjrri,  Comubia,  limen. 
Hos  avidum  belli  Corinaei  robur  Avemo 
Prsecipites  misit;  cubitis  ter  quatuor  altum 
Gogmagog  Herculea  suspendit  in  aere  lucta, 
Anthffiumque  suum  scopulo  demisit  in  aequor : 
Potavitque  dato  Tlietis  ebria  sanguine  fluctus, 
Divisumque  tulit  mare  corpus,  Cerberus  umbram. 
Nobilis  a  Phrygise  tanto  Comubia  gentem 
Sanguine  derivat,  successio  cujus  lulus 
In  generis  partem  recipit  complexa  Pelasgam 
Anchisasque  domum :  ramos  hinc  Pandrasus,*  inde 
Sylvius  extendit,  socioque  a  sidere  sidus 
Plenius  effiindit  triplicates  lampadis  ignes. 
Hoc  trifido  sola  Corinaei  postera  mundum 
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Praeradiat  pubes,  qtiartique  puerpera  Phcd)! 
PuUuIat  Arthurum,  facie  dum  iklsus  adulter 
Tintagel  irrumpit,  nee  amoris  Pendragon  asstu 
Vincit;  et  onuiificas  Merlini  consulit  artes, 
Mentiturque  ducis  habitus,  et  rege  latente 
Induit  absentis  praesentia  Gorlois  ora^. 

There  is  a  false  glare  of  expression,  and  no  great  justness  of 
sentiment,  in  these  verses;  but  they  are  animated,  and  flow  in 
a  strain  of  poetry.     They  are  pompous  and  sonorous ;  but 
these  &ults  have  been  reckoned  beauties  even  in  pc^shed  ages. 
In  the  same  book  our  author  thus  cimracterises  the  different 
merits  of  the  satires  of  Horace  and  Persius : 
Persius  in  Flacci  pelago  decurrit,  et  audet 
M endicasse  stylum  satyrae,  serraque  cruentus 
Rodit,  et  ignorat  polientem  pectora  limam.  p 

In  the  third  book  he  describes  the  happy  parsimony  of  the 
Cistercian  monks: 

O  sancta,  o  felix,  albis  galeata  cucuUis, 
Libera  paupertas !  Nudo  jejunia  pastu 
Tracta  diu  solvens,  nee  corruptura  palatum 
Mollitie  mensae.     Bacchus  convivia  nuUo 
Murmure  conturbat,  nee  sacra  cubilia  mentis 

*  Milton  appears  to  have  been  much  '  Juvenal  is  also  cited  by  John  of  9a- 

btruck  with  this  part  of  the  antient  Bri-  lisbury,  Peter  of  Blois,  Vincentius  Bel- 

tish   History,  anid  to  have  designed  it  lovacensis,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and 

for  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem.     £pi-  otlier  writers  of  the  middle  ages.    They 

TAPH.  Damonis,  ▼.  162.  often  call  him  Etuicus.     See  pardcu- 

T  -n    J     •     n  ^     •  lai'ly  Petr.  Bles.  Epist.  Ixxvii.     Some 

IpseegoDaidanM.Rutupinaper«quora     ^J^  ^^^  j^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

Dica^,''^t'  Pandrasidos  regnum  vetus    ^^   Augv^toduhu^  ^  Pri«tof  B 
^'  x«jux«uuu»    c|5  u  gumly,  who  wrote  about  ISOO,  in  his 

Ti-^!.^,^?i^«n«.«.«^»o  A,.n^  n»«-     ^^  PhUimphia  Muwli,  Prwfat.  ad  lib.  iv. 
Biennumque  Arvm^mque  duces,  pns-     ^^  ^^^^  '^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^ 

Et  Wem^rnlCrici   Britonum  sub    5^^'o7^!;i"J<51S^ 

lege  colonos :  \}V'^'  ^'  t^^  ^7V  ^"f  i'  *" 

Tum^d^h  Arturo,  fataU  fraude.    t^,'^'^:^^^^^''^^^ 

Menda^^vulU  assumptaque  Gorlois    ^^^^[^  I^t^rTltalt  ^^u 
MeruTdJ>lus. P"  *^-    J"^e««l  ^  P'inted  at  Romeas 


See  also  ]VIilton*s  Maksvs,  v.  90. 


early  as  1474. 
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Inquinat  adventu.     Stoxnacho  languente  ministrat 
Solennes  epulas  ventris  gravis  hospita  Thetis, 
Et  paleis  armata  Ceres.     Si  terda  mensas 
Copia  succedat,  truncaDtur  oluscula,  quorum 
0£fendit  macies  oculos,  pacemque  meretur, 
Deterretque  famem  pallenti  sobria  cultu.^ 

Among  Digb/s  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  library,  are  Han- 
vill's  Latin  epigrams,  epistles,  and  smaller  poems,  many  of 
which  have  considerable  merit ^.  They  are  followed  by  a 
metrical  tract,  entitled  De  Epistolarum  Compositione. 
But  this  piece  is  written  in  rhyme,  and  seems  to  be  posterior 
to  the  age,  at  least  inferior  to  the  genius,  of  HanvilL  He  was 
buried  in  the  abbey  church  of  Saint  Alban's,  soon  after  the 
year  1200'.  Gyraldus  Cambrensis  deserves  particular  regard 
for  the  universality  of  his  works,  many  of  which  are  written 
with  some  degree  of  elegance.  He  abounds  with  quotations 
of  the  best  Latin  poets.  He  was  an  historian,  an  antiquary,  a 
topographer,  a  divine,  a  philosopher,  and  a  poet  His  love  of 
science  was  so  great,  that  he  refused  two  bishopricks ;  and 
from  the  midst  of  public  business,  with  which  his  political 
talents  gave  him  a  considerable  connection  in  the  court  of 
Richard  the  First,  he  retired  to  Lincoln  for  seven  years,  with 
a  design  of  pursuing  theological  studies  ^  HcTCcited  his  book 
on  the  topography  of  Ireland  in  public  at  Oxford,  for  three 
days  successively.  On  the  first  day  of  this  recital  he  enter- 
tained aU  the  poor  of  the  city ;  on  the  second,  aU  the  doctors 
in  the  several  faculties,  and.  scholars  of  better  note;  and  on  the 
diird,  the  whole  body  of  students,  with  the  citizens  and  soldiers 
of  the  garrison^.  It  is  probable  that  this  was  a  ceremony 
practised  on  the  like  occasion  in  the  university  of  Paris  ^; 

^  There  are  two  manuscripts  of  this  p.  286.   This  edidon  I  have  ncTer  seen, 

poem,  from  which  I  transcribe,  in  the  and  believe  it  to  be  an  extremely  scarce 

Bodleian  library.    MSa  Digb.  64.  and  book. 
157.     One  of  these  has  a  gloss,  but  not        '  Cod-  Digb.  64.  ut  sujNr. 
that  of  Hugo  Legatus,  mentioned  by        '  Bale,  iii.  49. 
Baillet,  Ju^em,  Sav.  iv.  p.  S57.  edit.  4to.        *  Wharton,  AngL  Sacr.  ii.  S74. 
Tins  poem  is  said  to  have  been  printed        "  Wood,  Hist  Antiq.  Univ.Oxon.i.i6. 
at  Paris  1&17.  4to.  Bibl.  Thuan.  torn.  ii.        *  But  Wood   inanNiatea,  that  this 
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where  Giraldus  had  stadied  &r  twenty  years,  and  where  he 
had  been  elected  professor  of  canon  law  in  the  year  1189^. 
His  account  of  Wales  was  written  in  consequence  of  the  ob- 
servations he  made  on  that  country,  then  almost  unknown  to 
the  English,  during  his  attendance  on  an  archiepiscopal  visi- 
tation. I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  from  this 
book  his  picture  of  the  romantic  situation  of  the  abbey  of 
Lantony  in  Monmouthshire.  I  will  give  it  in  English,  as  my 
meaning  is  merely  to  show  how  great  a  master  the  author  was 
of  that  selection  of  circumstances  which  forms  an  agreeable 
description,  and  which  c6uld  only  flow  from  a  cultivated  mind. 
**  In  the  deep  vale  of  Ewias,  which  is  about  a  bowshot  over, 
and  enclosed  on  all  sides  with  high  mountains,  stands  the 

ffumptuous    entertaimnent   was   partly  more  than  ''  3000  grossos  Turonenses.** 

given  by  Oyraldua,  as  an  inceptor  in  the  Vet.  Stat.  See  Leland,  Coll.  P.  ii.  torn,  i. 

tfts.  Ubi  supr.  p.  25.  col.  1.  Which  prac-  p.  296,  297.  edit.  1770.     But  the  limi- 

tice  I  have  mentioned,  Sect.  iz.  vol.  ii.  tation  was  a  considerable  sum.    Each  is 

1^  126.  in£r.    Andl  will  here  add  other  somewhat  less  than  an  English  groat. 

mstances,  especially  as  they  are  proofs  Notwithstanding,    Neville,    afterwards 

of  the  estimation  in  which  letters,  at  archbishop  of  If^rk,  on  his  admission  to 

least  literary  honours,  were  held.     In  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1452; 

the  year  1268,  the  inceptors  in  dvil  law  feasted  the  academics  and  many  strangers 

at  Oxford  were  so  numerous,  and  attend-  for  two  successive  days,  at  two  entertain* 

ed  by  such  a  number  of  guests,  that  the  ments,  consisting  of  nine  hundred  costly 

academical  houses  or  hostels  were  not  dishes.  Wood,  ibid.  219.  coL  1.  2.   Nor 

sufficient  for  their  aceommodation :  and  was  this  reverence  to  learning,  and  .at- 

the  company  filled  not  only  these,  but  tention  to  its  institutions,  confined  to 

even  the  refectory,  cloisters,  and  many  the  circle  of  our  universities.     Such  was 

apartments  of  Oseney  abbey,  near  the  the  pedantry  of  the  times,  that  in  the 

suburbs  of  Oxford.  At  which  time  many  year  1503,  archbishop  Wareham,  chan- 

Italians  studjring  at  Oxford  were  ad-  ceUor  of  Oxford,  at  his  feast  of  intfaro* 

nutted  in  that  faculty.  Wood,  ubi  supr.  nisation,  ordered  to  be  introduced  in  the 

p.  25.  coL  1  •     It  appears  that  the  mayor  first  course  a  curious  dish,  in  which  were 

and  dtizeDs  of  Oxford  were  constantly  exhibited  the  eight  towers  of  the  univer- 

invited  to   these  solemnities.     In  the  sity.     In  every  tower  stood  a  bedell; 

year  1400,  two  monks  of  the  prioiy  of  and  under  the  towers  were  figures  of  the 

Christ  Church  in  Canterbiuy  were  se-  king,  to  whom  the  chancellor  Wareham, 

verally  adinitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  encircled  with  many  doctors  properly 

ill  divinity  and  civil  law  at  Oxford.  The  habited,  presented  four  Latin  verses, 

expencea  were  paid  by  their  monastery,  which  were  answered  by  his  majesty. 

and  amounted  to  l\6l,Ss.8d,  Registr.  The  eiffht  towers  were  those  of  Merton, 

Frionit.     pergamen.     MSS.     Tanner,  Magdalene,  and  New  College,  and  of 

Oxon.  Num.  165.  foL  212.  a.    Among  the  monasteries  of  Oseney,  Rewley,  the 

other  articles  there  is,   "  In  solutione  Dominican,  Aug^ustine,  and  Franciscan 

facta  HurrRiONiBUS."  foL  21 S.  a.  [See  friars,  which  five  last  are  now  utterly 

SxcT.  ii.  p.  95.  inft.]     At  length  these  destroyed.  Wood,  ubi  supr.  lib.  i.  p.  239. 

scholastic  banquets  grew  to  such  excess,  -col.  i.     Compare  Robertson's  Charles 

that  it  vras  ordered  in  the  year  1434,  V.  i.  329.  seq. 

that  no  inceptor  in  arts  should  expend        ^  Wharton,  ibid. 
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abbey  church  of  Saint  John,  a  structure  covered  with  lead,  and 
not  unhandsomely  built  for  so  lonesome  a  situation :  on  the 
very  spot,  where  formerly  stood  a  small  chapel  dedicated  to 
Saint  David,  which  had  no  other  ornaments  than  green  moss 
and  ivy.  It  is  a  situation  fit  for  the  exercise  of  religion ;  and 
a  religious  edifice  was  first  founded  in  this  sequestered  retreat 
to  the  honour  of  a  solitary  life,  by  two  hermits,  remote  from  the 
noise  of  the  world,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Hondy,  which 
winds  through  the  midst  of  the  valley. — ^The  rains  which  moun- 
tainous countries  usually  produce,  are  here  very  frequent,  the 
winds  exceedingly  tempestuous,  and  the  winters  almost  con- 
tinually dark.  Yet  the  air  of  the  valley  is  so  happily  tempered, 
as  scarcely  to'be  the  cause  of  any  diseases.  The  monks  sitting 
in  the  cloisters  of  the  abbey,  when  they  chuse  for  a  momentary 
refireshment  to  cast  their  eyes  abroad,  have  on  every  side  a 
pleasing  prospect  of  mountains  ascending  to  an  immense  height, 
with  numerous  herds  of  wild  deer  feeding  aloft  on  the  highest 
extremity  of  this  lofty  horizon.  The  body  of  the  sun  is  not 
visible  above  the  hills  till  after  the  meridian  hour,  even  when 
the  air  is  most  clear."  Giraldus  adds,  that  Roger  bish(^  of  Sa- 
lisbury, prime  minister  to  Henry  the  First,  having  visited  this 
place,  on  his  return  to  court  told  the  king,  that  all  the  treasure 
of  his  majesty's  kingdom  would  not  suffice  to  build  such  another 
cloister.  The  bishop  explained  himself  by  sayings  that  he 
meant  the  circular  ridge  of  mountains  with  which  the  vale  of 
Ewias  was  enclosed  ^.  Alexander  Neckham  was  the  friend, 
the  associate,  and  the  correspondent  of  Peter  of  Blois  already 
mentioned.  He  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  in  the 
abbey  of  Saint  Alban's,  which  he  afterwards  completed  at 
Paris  '.  His  compositions  are  various,  and  croud  the  depart- 
ment of  manuscripts  in  our  public  libraries.  He  has  left  nu- 
merous treatises  of  divinity,  philosophy,  and  morality :  but  he 
was  likewise  a  poet,  a  philologist,  and  a  grammarian.  He 
wrote  a  tract  on  the  mythology  of  the  antient  poets,  Esopian 

y  Girald.  Cambrens.  In  v.  Cambr.  Lib.  i.  c.  S.  p.  89.  seq.  Lond.  1585.  ISmo. 
*  Lei.  Script.  Brit  p.  24a  teq. 
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&ble^  and  a  system  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  I  have  seen 
his  elegiac  poem  on  the  monastic  life^,  which  contains  some 
finished  lines.  But  his  capital  piece  of  Latin  poetry  is  On  the 
Pruse  of  Divine  Wisdom,  which  consists  of  seven  books.  In 
the  introduction  he  commemorates  the  innocent  and  unretum- 
ing  pleasures  of  his  early  days,  which  he  passed  among  the 
learned  monks  of  Saint  AJban's,  in  these  perspicuous  and  un- 
affected elegiacs. 

■  Claustrum 

Martyris  Albani  sit  tibi  tuta  quies. 
Hie  locus  setatis  nostrse  primordia  novit, 

Annos  ielices,  Isetitiseque  dies. 
Hie  locus  ingenuis  pueriles  imbuit  annos 

Artibus,  et  nostrse  laudis  origo  fuit. 
Hie  locus  insignes  magnosque  creavit  alumnos, 

Felbc  eximio  martyre,  gente,  situ. 
Militat  hie  Christo,  noctuque  dieque  labori 

Indulget  sancto  religiosa  cohors.^ 

Neckham  died  abbot  of  Cirencester  in  the  year  1217*^.  He 
was  much  attached  to  the  studious  repose  of  the  monastic  pro- 
fession, yet  he  frequently  travelled  into  Italy  ^.  Walter  Mapes, 
archdeacon  of  Oxford,  has  been  very  happily  styled  the  Ana- 
creon  of  the  eleventh  century  ^  He  studied  at  Paris*".  His 
vein  was  chiefly  festive  and  satirical^ :  and  as  his  wit  was  fre- 
quently levelled  against  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  his  poems 
often  appeared  under  fictitious  names,  or  have  been  ascribed 
to  others '■.  The  celebrated  drinking  ode*  of  this  genial  arch- 
deacon has  the  regular  returns  of  the  monkish  rhyme :  but 
they  are  here  applied  with  a  characteristical  propriety,  are  so 
happily  invented,  and  so  humourously  introduced,  that  they 

*  Bibl.  BodL  MSS.  Disb.  65.  f.  IS.  ^  Cave,  Hist  Lit.  p.  706.  Compara 
*>  Apud  Lei.  Script.  Brit.  p.  24a  Tanner,  Bibl.  351.  507.  In  return, 
^  Willis,  Mitr.  Abb.  i.  61,  62.  many  pieces  went  under  the  name  of  our 

*  LeL  ibid.  author.     As,  for  instance,  De  Thetide  et 

*  Lord  L)rttelton's  Hist.   Hen.  II.     de  LytBo^  which  is  a  ridiculous  piece  of 
Not.  B.  ii.  p.  133.  4to.  scurrility.  MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  Digb.  166. 

f  See  inflr.  Sscr.  ii.  p.  67.  f.  104. 

'  Tanner,  BibL  p.  507.  >  See  Camd.  Rem.  p.  436.  Rttbmi. 
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not  only  suit  the  genius  but  heighten  the  spirit  of  the  piece  ^» 
He  boasts  that  good  wine  inspires  him  to  sing  vei^es  equal  to 
those  of  Ovid.  In  another  Latin  ode  of  the  same  kind,  be 
attacks  with  great  liveliness  the  new  injunction  of  pope  Inno- 
cent, concerning  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy;  and  hopes  that 
every  married  priest  with  his  bride,  will  say  a  pater  noster  for 
the  soul  oPone  who  had  thus  hazarded  his  salvation  in  their 
defence. 

Ecce  jam  pro  clericis  multum  allegavi, 
Necnon  pro  pi*esbyteris  plura  comprobavi : 
Pater  Noster  nunc  pro  me,  quoniam  peccavi, 
Dicat  quisque  Presbyter,  cum  sua  Suavi. ' 

But  a  miracle  of  this  age  in  classical  composition  was  Joseph 
of  Exeter,  commonly  called  Josephus  Iscanus.  He  wrote  two 
epic  poems  in  Latin  heroics.  The  first  is  on  the  Trojan  War ; 
it  is  in  six  books,  and  dedicated  to  Baldwin  archbishop  of 
Canterbury".     The  second  is  entitled  Antiocheis,  the  War 

^  In  BibL  Bodl.  a  piece  Ik  Nugis  of  his  poems  remain  in  MS.  (See  Indei 

CvriaBum  is  given  to  Mapes.   MSS.  to  Harl.  MSS.)     Some  of  them  have 

Arciu  B.   52.     It  was  written  A.  D.  been  printed  in  Leyser,  HisU  Poetanim 

1182.     As  appears  from  Distmct.  iv.  medH  sen,  in  JPIaciua  de  comipto  ec- 

cap.  1.  It  is  in  five  books.  Many  Latin  clesise  statu.  Basil  1557.  and  in  Wolfii 

poems  in  this  manuscript  are  -given  to  Lectiones  meraorabiles.  There  is  reason 

Mapos.     One  in  particular,  written  in  •  to  suppose  that  a  piece  entitled  ▼ariously 

s  flowing  style,  in  short  lines^  preserving  as  follows,  was  written  by  him :  Visio 

no  fixed  metrical  rule,  which  seems  to  lamentabilis  cujusdam  heremitie  super 

JuLvebeen  intended  for  singing.    In  an-  disceptatione  anima»  contra  coipua.— 

other  manuscript  I  find  various  pieces  Disputatio  inter  coipus  et  aniinam  als- 

of  Latin  poetry,  by  some  attributed  to  cujus  replMti  et  dsmnati :    Conflictio 

Mape^,  Bibl.  BodK  N£.  F.  iii.     Some  inter  corpus  etanimam.  See  HaiL  MSfi. 

of  these  are  in  a  good  taste.     Camden  978.  2851.  Cotton  MSS.  Titus,  A.  n. 

has  printed  his  Ditfrntatio  inter  Cor  et  —Douce.]     [There  is  however  reason 

OcuZtfin.  Rem.  p.  439.     It  is  written  in  to  believe  that  Mapes  only  ga^e  a  Latin 

a  sort  of  Anacreontic  ^rerse,  and  has  version  of  a  very  popular  theme.     See 

some  humour.    It  is  in  MSS.  Bibl.  the  same  idea  exemplified  in  a  Saxon 

Bodl.  Digb.  ut  supr.  166.     See  also  poem  from  the  £xon  MS.  gi^en  by 

Camd.  ibid.  p.  437.  Mr.    Conybeare  in^  the   Airchaologia, 

[It  appears  from  several  of  the  MS.  vol.  17.*— Ebit.] 
copies  of  Lancelot  du  Lac,  Le  Saint        '  Camd.  Rem.  at  supr. 
Graal,  and  other  romances,  that  Waliw        "  See  lib.  i.  38.     It  was  first  printed 

de  Mapes  translated  them  into  French  at  Basil,  but  very  comiptly»  in  the  year 

prose,  at  the  instance  of  Henry  IL  He  1541.  8vo.    under  the  name  of  Cor- 

also  composed  the  Mort  Artur  at  the  nelius  Nepos.     The  existence  and  name 

particular  desire  of  that  monarch.  Many  of  this  poem  seem  to  have  been  utteriy 
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of  Antioch,  or  the  Crusade ;  in  \vhich  his  patron  the  archbi- 
shop was  an  actor".  The  poem  of  the  Trojan  war  is  founded 
on  Dares  Phrygius,  a  favorite  fabulous  historian  of  that  tloie^. 
The  diction  of  this  poem  is  generally  pure,  the  periods  round, 
and  the  numbers  harmonious :  and  on  the  whole,  the  structure 
of  the  versification  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  polished  Latin 
poetry.  The  writer  appears  to  have  possessed  no  common 
command  of  poetical  phraseolc^,  and  wanted  nothing  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  Virgilian  chastity.  His  style  is  a  mixture  of 
Ovid,  Stadus,  and  Claudian,  who  seem  then  to  have  been  the 
popular  patterns  ^.  But  a  few  specimens  will  best  illustrate  this 
criticism.     He  thus,  in  a  strain  of  much  spirit  and  dignity, 

unknown    in  England  when    LeUnd  sa^ei  would  have  betrayed  their  iint 
wrote.     He  first  met  with  a  manuscript  editor's  pretence  of  this  poem  being  writ* 
copy  of  it  by  mere  accident  in  Magdalen  ten  by  Cornelius  Nepos.     As  it  is,  he 
college  tibrary  at  Oxford.  He  never  had  was  obliged  in  the  address  to  Baldwin, 
even  heard  of  it  before*     He  afterwards  to  change  Cantia,  Kent,  into  Taniia ; 
found  two  more  copies  at  Paris.     But  for  which  be  substitutes  JPontia  in  the 
these  were  all  imperfect,  and  without  marran,  as  an  ingenious  conjecture, 
the  name  of  the  author,  except  a  margi-  ^  Xeland,  p.  224,  225. 
nal  hint     At  length  he  discovered  a  ^  The  manuscript  at  Magdalen  col- 
complete  copy  of  it  in  tlie  library  of  lege,  mentioned  by  Leland,  is  entitled 
Tbomey    abbey    in     Cambridgeshire,  Darei  Phrygiui  de  heU»  2V^no.  LeL 
which  seems  to  have  ascertained  the  au-  p.  236.     As  also  MSS.  Dlgb.   supr. 
thor*s  name,  but  not  his  country^  Script  citat  But  see  Sect.  iii.  p.  140.  infr. 
Brit  pw  238.     Hie  neslect  of  this  poem  ^  Statina  is  dted  in  the  epistles  of 
among  our  ancestors,  I  mean  in  the  ages  Stephen  of  Tournay,  a  writer  of  the 
which  followed  Iscanus,  appears  from  twelfth  century.     ^  Divinam  gus  ra- 
the few  manuscripts  of  it  now  remaining  sponsionem,  ut  Thebaii  Oneida,  lonM 
in  England.     Leland,  who  searched  au  teqiwr,  et  vet^igjia  temper  adoro**    He 
our  libraries,  could  find  only  two.  There  died  in  120a   Episioljb,  Paris.  1611. 
is  at  present  one  in  the  church  of  West-  4to.  Epist  v.  p.  535.     On  account  of 
minster.    Another  in  Bibl  Bodl.  DJgb.  the  variety  of  his  matter,- and  the  fiuality 
157.  That  in  Magdalen  college  is  MSS.  of  his  manner,  none  of  the  antient  poets 
Cod.  50u     The  best  edition  is  at  theend  are  mora  iSrequently  cited  in  the  writen 
of  '<  Dictys  Cretensis  et  Dares  Phrygius,  of  the  dark  ages  than  Orid.    His  Fasti 
in  us.  Serenifli.  Delph.  cum  Interpret  seems  to  have  been  their  fkvorite :   a 
A.  Daceriee,  &c.  Amstiel.  1702."  4to.  work  thus  admirably  characterised  by 
But  aU  the  printed  copies  have  omitted  an  ingenious  French  writer,  "  Les  Fas- 


poete, 

hb»  u     Thirteen  lines,  in  which  the  poet  espece  de  devotion  paienne,"  Vigneul 

alludes  to  his  intended  Aktiochbis,  are  Manrille,  Misc.  Hist  et  lit  torn.  ii. 

omitted  before  V.  962.  lib.  ri.    Nor  hav6  p.  SOS.  A  writer  of  the  diirteenth  cen- 

they  the  veraes  in  which  he  compliments  tury,  Da  MiaAaiUBVs  Romjb,  published 

Henry  the  Second,  said  by  Leland  to  be  by  Mont&ucon,  calls  this  work  Martt- 

at  the  end  of  the  fourth  book,  Script  rolooxum  OvuB  de  Fastit.'NLontt,  Diar. 

Brit  p.  238.     The  truth  is,  these  pas-  Italic,  c.  xx.  p.  293. 
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addresses  king  Henry  the  Second,  who  was  going  to  the  holy 
war%  the  intended  subject  of  his  Antiocheis. 

^Tuque,  oro,  tuo  da,  maxiine,  vati 

Ire  iter  inceptum,  Trojamque  aperire  jaoentem : 
Te  sacrae  assament  acies,  divinaque  bella, 
Tunc  dignum  majore  tuba;  tunc  pectore  toto 
Nitar,  et  immensum  mecum  spargere  per  orbenu'' 

The  tomb  or  mausoleum  of  Teuthras  is  feigned  with  a  bril- 
liancy of  imagination  and  expression ;  and  our  poet's  classical 
ideas  seem  here  to  have  been  tinctured  with  the  description  of 
some  magnificent  oriental  palace,  which  he  had  seen  in  the 
romances  of  his  age. 

Regia  oonspicuis  moles  inscripta  figuris 
Exceptura  ducem,  senis  afRilta  columnis, 
Tollitur :  electro  vemat  basis,  arduus  auro 
Ardet  apex,  radioque  stylus  candescit  ebumo. 

— Gemmae  quas  littoris  Indi 
Dives  arena  tegit,  aurum  quod  parturit  Hermus, 
In  varias  vivunt  species,  ditique  decorum 
Materie  contendit  opus :  quod  n'^ile  ductor 
Quod  clarum  gessit,  ars  explicat,  ardua  pandit 
Moles,  et  totum  reserat  sculptura  tyrannum.  ^ 

He  thus  describes  Penthesilea  and  Pyrrhus : 

Eminet,  horrificas  rapiens  post  terga  secures, 
Virginei  regina  chori :  non  provida  cultus 
Cura  trahit,  non  forma  juvat,  irons  aspera,  vestis 
Diiscolor,  insertumque  armis  irascitur  aurum. 
Si  visum,  si  verba  notes,  si  lumina  pendas. 
Nil  leve,  nil  firactum :  latet  omni  foemina  facto. 
Obvius  ultrices  accendit  in  arma  cohortes, 
Myrmidonasque  suos,  curru  prsevectus  anhelo, 
Pyrrhus,  &c. 

^  Voltaire  has  expx^ased  his  admira-    age  much  earlier  than  Tasao  celebrating 
tion  of  the  happy  choice  of  sufarject  which    the  same  sort  of  expedition. 
Tasso  made.     We  here  see  a  poet  of  an        '  Lib.  1.  47.  '  Lib.  it.  451. 
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Meritosque  offensus  in  hostes 


Anna  patris,  nunc  ultor,  habet:  sed  tanta  recusant 
Pondera  crescentes  humeri,  majoraque  cassis 
Colla  petit,  breviorque  manus  vix  colligit  hastam.  ^ 

Afterwards  a  Grecian  leader,  whose  character  is  invective,  in- 
sults Penthesilea,  and  her  troop  of  heroines,  with  these  re- 
proaches, 

Tunc  sic  increpitans,  Pudeat,  Mars  indyte,  dixit : 

En  !  tua  signa  gerit,  quin  nostra  effceminat  arma 

Staminibus  vix  apta  manus.     Nunc  stabitis  hercle 

Peijurce  turres;  calathos  et  pensa  pueilse 

Plena  rotant,  sparguntque  colos.     Hoc  milite  Troja, 

His  fidit  telis.     At  non  patiemur  Achivi: 

Etsi  turpe  viris  timidas  calcare  puellas, 

Ibo  tamen  contra.     Sic  iUe :  At  virgo  loquacem 

Tarda  sequi  sexum,  velox  ad  pr^lia,  solo 

Respondet  jaculo",  &C.    ■■ 

I  will  add  one  of  his  comparisons.  The  poet  is  speaking  of 
the  reluctant  advances  of  the  Trojans  under  their  new  leader 
Memnon,  after  the  fall  of  Hector : 

Qualiter  Hyblsei  mellita  pericula  reges, 
Si  signis  iniere  datis,  labeAte  tyranno 
Alterutro,  viduos  dant  agmina  stridula  questus; 
Et,  subitum  vix  nacta  ducem,  metuentia  vibrant 
Spicula,  et  imbelli  remeant  in  prselia  rostro.^ 

His  Antiocheis  was  written  in  the  same  strain,  and  had  equal 
merit.  All  that  remains  of  it  is  the  following  fragment^,  in 
which  the  poet  celebrates  the  heroes  of  Britain,  and  particu- 
larly king  Arthur. 

^  Lib.  tL  p.  589.  he  found  a  piece  of  it  in  die  librajy  ef 

"  Lib.  Ti.  609.  "  lib.  ▼!•  19.  Abingdon  abbey  in  Bericshire.    <<  Cum 

^  Camd.  Ron.  p.  410.  Poxms.     See  excuterem  pulverem  et  tineaa  Abban- 

alio  Camd.  Brit.    Leland  having  learn-  dunendsbibliothece."  Utsupr.  p.  838. 

ed  from  the  Bettum  Tnifanum  that  Jo-  Here  be  discovered  that  Josephus  was  a 

sephus  had  likewise  written  a  poem  on  native  of  Exeter,  which  city  was  highly 

the  Crusade,  searched  for  it  in  many  celebrated  in  that  fn^pnent. 
placesy  but  without  success.     At  lengih 
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Inclyta  fiilsit 


Posteritas  ducibus  tantis,  .tot  dives  alunmis, 
Tot  fificuni^a  viris,  premerent  qui  viribus  orbem 
£t  faxna  vetares.     Hii^c  Constantinus  adeptus 
Imperium,  Romam  tenuit,  Byzantion  auxit 
Hinc,  Senonum  ductor,  captiva  Breimius  urbe" 
Romuleas  domult  flammis  victricibus  arces. 
Hinc  et  Sca^va  satus,  pars  non  obscura  tumultus 
CivHis,  Magnum  solus  qui  mole  soluta 
Obsedit,  meliorque  stetit  pro  Ceesare  murus. 
Hincy  celebri  fato,  felici  floruit  ortu, 
Flos  regum  Arthurus^,  cujus  tamen  acta  stupori 
Non  micuere  minus :  totus  quod  in  aure  voluptas, 
Et  populo  plaudente  favor  ^.     Quiecunque'  priorum 
Inspice :  Pellseum  commendat  fama  tyrannum, 
Pagina  Cssareos  loquitur  Romana  triumphos; 
Alciden  domitis  attoUit  gloria  monstris ; 
Sed  nee  pinetum  coryli,  nee  sydera  sol  em 
Equant     Annates  Graios  Latiosque  revolve, 
Prisca  parem  nescit,  aequalem  postera  nullum 
Exbibitura  dies.     Rege3  supereminet  omnes : 
Solus  praeteritis  melior,  majorque  fiituris. 

Camden  asserts,  that  Joseph  accompanied  king  Richard  the 
First  to  the  holy  land*,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  that  heroic 
monarch's  exploits  among  the  Saracens,  which  afi^wards  he 
celebrated  in  the  Antiocheis.  Leland  mentions  his  love- 
verses  and  epigrams,  which  are  long  since  perished*.  He^ 
flourished  in  the  year  1210S 

*  f.  **  Capdva  Brennus  in."  graphere  mention  Panegj^ricum  m  Men- 
^  From  tiiis  circumstance,  Pit%  ab-    ricunu     But  the  notion  of  this  poem 

murdly  recites  the  title  of  this  poem  thus,  seems  to  have  taken  rise  from  the  verses 

Jlntiocheit  in  Regan  Arthunmu  Jos.  Isc.  on  Henry  the  Second,  quot^  by  Le- 

'  llie  text  teems  to  be  corrupt  in  this  land  from  the  BeUum  TV^fanictt.     H« 

tentence.  Or  perhaps  somewhat  is  want-  is  likewise  said  to  hare  written  in  Latin 

ing.     I  have  changed j^himi,  which  is  in  verse  De  InstUutione  Cyru 
Camden,  into ji^vor.  ^  Italy  had  at  that  tune  produced  no 

y  f.  guemcunque,  writer  comparable  to  Iscanua. 

*  Rem.  utsupr.  p.  407.  ^  Bale,iii.  60.    CompBre  Vretenius  ad 

*  Leland>  ut  supr.  p.  239.     Our  bio-  Ledorem*     Prefixed  to  the  Dx  Bcllo 
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There  seems  to  have  been  a  rival  spirit  of  writing  Latin 
heroic  poems  about  this  period.  In  France,  Guiliaume  le 
Breton,  or  William  of  Bretagny,  about  the  year  1230,  wrote 
a  Latin  heroic  poem  on  Philip  Augustus  king  of  France  about 
the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  twelve  books, 
entitled  Puilippis^.  Barthius  gives  a  prodigious  character  of 
this  poem ;  and  affirms  that  the  author,  a  few  gallicisms  ex- 
cepted, has  expressed  the  facility  of  Ovid  with  singular  hap- 
piness^. The  versification  much  resembles  that  of  Joseph  Is- 
canus.  He  appears  to  have  drawn  a  great  part  of  his  materials 
firom  Roger  Hoveden's  annals.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
Philippid  is  greatly  exceeded  by  the  Alexandreid  of  Philip 
Gualtier  de  Chatillon,  who  flourished  likewise  in  France,  and 
was  provost  of  the  canons  of  Toumay,  about  the  year  1200*". 
This  poem  celebrates  the  actions  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is 
founded  on  Quintus  Curtius^,  consists  of  ten  books,  and  is 
dedicated  to  Guillerm  archbishop  of  Rheims.  To  give  the 
reader  an  oportunity  of  comparing  Gualtier*s  style  and  manner 
with  tliose  of  our  countryman  Josephus,  I  will  transcribe  a  few 
specimens  from  a  beautiiul  and  antient  manuscript  of  the 
Alexandreid  in  the  Bodleian  library  ^  This  is  the  exordium : 

Gesta  ducis  Macedum  totum  digesta  per  orbem, 
Quam  large  dispersit  opes,  quo  milite  Porum 
Vicit  aut  Darium ;  quo  principe  Graecia  victrix 
Risit,  et  a  Persis  rediere  tributa  Corinthum, 
Musa,  refer.  ^ 

TaoJAKo.  Francof.  1620. 4to.  Mr.  Wise,  Petri  Carlotti  no,  then  not  fifteen  years 

the  lale  Radcliffe  librarian,  told  me  that  old.  Puiufp.  lib.  i.  ▼.  10.     This  poem 

a  manuscript  of  the  Aktiochus  was  in  was  never  printed,  and  is  hardly  known, 

the  libraiy  of  the  duke  of  Chandois  at  *  In  Not.  p.  7.     See  also  Adversar. 

Ganons.  xliii.  7.     He  prefers  it  to  the  Albzak- 

.  **  He  wrote  It  at  fifty-five  years  of  age.  drkts  mentioned  below,  in  Not.  p.  528. 

Faxurp.  lib.  iii.  v.  SSI.     It  was  first  See  Mem.  Lit.  viii.  536.  edit.  4to. 

printed  in  Fithou's  **  Eleven  Historians  '  It  was  first  printed^  Argent.  1513. 

of  Fcaneey"  Francof.  1536.  fol.  Next  in  Svo.  And  two  or  three  times  dnce. 

Du  Chesne,  Scam.  FaANc  torn.  v.  p.  93.  ^  See  infr.  Sect.  iii.  p.  143.  And  Barth. 

Fans.  1694.  fol.     But  the  best  edition  Advers.  Iii.  16.     , 

is  with  Barthius's  notes,  Cygn.  1657. 4to.  ^  MSS.  Digb.  52.  4to. 

Brito  says  in  the  PHiLirpXS,  that  he  wrote  >  fol.  1.  a. 
a  poem  called  KAELorus,  in  praise  of 
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A  beautiful  rural  scene  is  thus  described  : 

— — Patulis  ubi  frondea  ramis 
Laurus  odoriferas  celabat  crinibus  herbas : 
Ssepe  sub  hac  memorant  carmen  sylvestre  canentes 
Nympharum  vidisse  choros,  Satyrosque  procaces. 
Fons  cadit  a  laeva,  quern  cespite  gramen  obumbrat 
Purpureo,  verisque  latens  sub  veste  jocatur, 
Rivulus  et  lento  rigat  inferiora  meacu, 
Garrulus,  et  strepitu  facit  obsurdescere  montes. 
Hie  mater  Cybele  Zepbyrum  tibi,  Flora,  maritans, 
Pullulat,  et  vallem  foecundat  gratia  fontis. 
Qualiter  Alpinis  spumoso  vortlce  saxis 
Descendit  Rhodanus,  ubi  Maximianus  Eoos 
Extinxit  cuneos,  cum  sanguinis  unda  meatum 
Fluminis  adjuvit  * 

He  excells  in  similies.  Alexander,  when  a  stripling,  is  thus 
compared  to  a  young  lion :    - 

Qualiter  Hyrcanis  cum  forte  leunculis  arvis 

Comibus  elatos  videt  ire  ad  pabula  cervos, 

Cui  nondum  totos  descendit  robur  in  artus, 

Nee  bene  firmus  adhuc,  nee  dentibus  asper  aduncis, 

Palpitat,  et  vacuum  ferit  improba  lingua  palatum ; 

EfFunditque  prius  animis  quam  dente  cruorem*  ^ 

The  Alexakdaeid  soon  became  so  popular,  that  Henry  of 
Gaunt,  archdeacon  of  Toumay,  about  the  year  1330,  complains 
that  this  poem  was  commonly  taught  in  the  rhetorical  schools, 
instead  of  Lucan^  and  Virgil  °>.     The  learned  Charpentier 

*  fol.  ziiL  a.  ^  fol.  xxi.  a.  die  year  IS  10.     The  Italians  have  also 

'  Here,  among  many  other    proofs  Lucmio  in  volgare,  by  cardinal  Monti- 

which  might  be  given,  and  which  wiU  chelli,  at  Milan  149S.    It  is  in  the  octave 

occur  hereafter,  is  a  proof  of  the  estima-  rime,  and  in  ten  books.     But  ^be  trans- 

tion  in  which  Lucan  was  held  during  the  lator  has  so  much  departed  ftxmi  the 

middle  ages.     He  is  quoted  by  Geoffrey  original,  as  to  form  a  sort  of  romance  of 

of  Monmouth  and  John  of  Salisbury,  his  own.  He  was  translated  into  Spanish 

writers  of  the  eleventh  century.  Hist,  prose,  Lucanopoetayhistartadorimiiquo, 

Brit  iv.  9.  and  Policrat.  p.  215.  edit,  by  Martin  Lassc  de  Ore8pe,at  Antwerp, 

1515.  &c.  &c.     There  is  an  anonymous  1585.     Lucan  was  first  printed  in  the 

Italian  translation  of  Lucan,  as  early  as  year  1469.     And  before  the  year  1500, 
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cites  a  passage  firom  the  manuscript  statutes  of  the  university 
of  Tholouse,  dated  1S28,  in  which  the  professors  of  grammar 
are  directed  to  read  to  their  pupils  ^^  De  Historiis  Alexandri  \^ 
Among  which  I  include  Gualtier's  poem^.  It  is  quoted  as  a 
familiar  classic  by  Thomas  Rodbum,  a  monkish  chronicler, 
who  wrote  about  the  year  14*20  p.  An  anonymous  Latin  poet, 
seemingly  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  has  left  a  poem  on 
the  life  and  miracles  of  Saint  Oswald,  mentions  Homer,  Ghial- 
tier,  and  Lucan,  as  the  three  capital  heroic  poets.  Homer, 
he  says,  has  celebrated  Hercules,  Gualtier  the  son  of  Philip^ 
and  Lucan  has  sung  the  praises  of  Cesar.  But,  adds  he,  these 
heroes  much  less  deserve  to  be  immortalised  in  verse,  than  the 
deeds  of  the  holy  confessor  Oswald. 

In  nova  fert  animus  antiquas  vertere  prosas 
Carmina,  &c. 

Alciden  hyperbolice  commendat  Homerus, 
GuALTERUS  pingit  torvo  Philippida  vultu, 
Caesareas  late  laudes  Lucanus  adauget : 
Tres  illi  famam  meruerunt,  tresque  poetas 
Auctores  habuere  suos,  multo  magis  autem 
Oswaldi  regis  debent  insignia  dici.^ 

I  do  not  cite  this  writer  as  a  proof  of  the  el^ant  versification 
which  had  now  become  fashionable,  but  to  shew  the  popularity 
of  the  Alexakdreid,  at  least  among  scholars.  About  the 
year  1206,  Gunther  a  German,  and  a  Cistercian  monk  of  the 

there  were  nz  other  editiops  of  this  Msvius  in  ca^Iis  ardens  os  ponere  mu- 

dassicy  whose  declamatory  manner  ren*  tum» 

dered  him  very  popular.     He  was  pub-  Gbsta  Ducis  Mackdux,  tenehrod  car- 

liahed  at  Paris  in  French  in  150a  Labb.  minis  umbra, 

Bibl.  p.  9S9.  Dicere  dum  tentat. 

«»See   Hen.    Oandav.    Monasticon.  ■  Suppl.Du  Gang.  Lat  Gloss,  torn.  ii. 

c  2a  and  Fabnc.  Bibl.   Gr.  li.  218,  p.  1255.  y.  Metbificatura.  By  which 

AlanusdeInsulis,whodiedinJ202,m  barbarous  word  they  signified  the  Art  of 

his  poem  called   AKTi-CLAumAKUs,  a  poetry,  or  rather  the  Art  of  writing 

Latin  poem  of  nine  books,  much  in  the  Latin  Terses. 

manner  of  Claudian,  and  written  in  de-  ©See  Sect.  iii.  p.  182.  infr. 

fence  of  dirine  providence  against  a  p  Hist.  Mig.  Winton.  apud  Wharton, 

passage  in  that  poet*s  Rufimus,  thus  Angl.  Sacr.  i.  242. 

attacks    the  rising   repuuUon  of  the  i  i  wiU  add  some  of  the  exordial  lines 

AjiKXAjipaBiD:  almost  immediately  following,  as  Ihey 
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diocese  of  Basil,  wrote  an  heroic  poem  in  Latin  verse,  entitled 
LiGURiNUS,  which  is  scarce  inferior  to  die  Philippid  of  Giiil- 
laume  le  Breton,  or  the  Alexandreid  of  Gualtier :  but  not  so 
poUshed  and  classical  as  the  Trojan  War  of  our  Josephus 
Iscanus.  It  is  in  ten  books,  and  the  subject  is  the  war  of  the 
emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  against  the  Milanese  in  Ligu- 
ria^.  He  had  before  written  a  Latin  poem  on  the  expedition 
of  the  emperor  Conrade  against  the  Saracens,  and  the  reco- 
very of  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  by  Godfrey  of  Bulloign, 
which  he  called  Solymarium'.  The  subject  is  much  like  that 
f^the  Antiocheis;  but  which  of  the  two  pieces  was  written 
first  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 

While  this  spirit  of  classical  Latin  poetry  was  universally 
prevailing,  our  countryman  Geoflfrey  de  Vinesauf,  an  accom- 

coQtain  names,  and  other  circumstances,  Qiiimoritur?  Friesul.  Cur?  pro  Grege, 

which  perhaps  may  lead  to  point  out  the  &c. 

age  if  not  the  name  of  the  author.  jx^  „.  j>  oo 

ftey  were  never  before  printed.  ^^'  P'"  ^'  ^' 

Tu  quoque  digneris,  precor,  aspiiare  I>«^°t  »^  IParnrnd  cuhtiina  Cyr- 

labor!  nm* 

Flos  cleri,  Mabtih.,  meo ;  qui  talis  es  ^"«^  Reridum  voi,  Heliconis  opes. 

inter  Depofiu  Virginis.  f.  28.  b. 

Abbates,  quidis  est  patronus  tuus  inter      Nectareum  roiem  terns,  &c 
Fontifices:  hic  est  pnmas,  tu  pnmus 

eorum,  &c.  ^  Birinus,  f.  42. 

Hic  per  Aidanum  sua  munificentia  mu-    £t  pudet,  et  fateor,  &c. . 

nt>s  The  author  of  the  life  of  Birimis  says, 

nii  promeruit,  &c.  he  was  commanded  to  write  by  Peter, 

Tuque  benigne  Prior,.primas,  et  prime  probably  Peter  de  Rupibus,  bishop  of 

Priorvm,  Winchester.     Perhaps  he  is   Michael 

Q^i  cleri,  Rooxex,  rosam  geris,  annue  Blaunpayne.     Alexander  Esseby  wnjte 

¥ati,  &c.  lives  of  saints  in  Latin  verse.  See  MSS. 

Toque  Sacrista,  sacris  instans,  qui  jure  •  Harl.  1819.  531. 

▼ocaris  «  First  printed  August.  Vindd.  1507. 

Stvov,  id  est  hnmilis,  quo  nemo  benig.  foL  And  frequently  since. 

nior  alter  '  He  mentions  it  in  bis  Liauanm, 

Abbatis  prajcepta  sui  velodus  audit,  ifl,.  f.  y.  13.  seq.  t.  648.  seq.     Sec  also 

Tardius  oblo^putur:  qui  tot  mea  car-  Voss.  Poet.  Lat.  c.  vi.  p.  73.     It  was 

mina  servas  never  printed.     Gunther  wrote  a  prose 

Scripta  voluminibua,  nee  plura  requirere  history  of  the  sack  of  Constantinople  by 

cams.  Baldwin:    The  materials  were  taken 

Pkveteritos  laudas,  prasentes  dillge  ver-  fh»n  the  mouth  of  abbot  Martin,  who 

>us,  &c  was  present  at  the  siege,  in  1204^     It 

The  manuscript  is  Bibl.  Bodl.  A.  1.2.  B.  was  printed  by  Canisius,  Antiqu.  Led. 

TLangb.  5.  p.  6.)     This  piece  begins  at  torn.  iv.  P.  ii.  p.  358.  Ingolstad.  1604. 

f.  57.     Other  pieces  precede,  in  Latin  4to.     A^ain,  in  a  new  edition  of  that 

poetry:  as  Vit^b  Saitctobum.  T.BecktU  compilation,  Amst.  1725.  fbl.  torn.  iv. 

f.  3.  See  also  Pagi,  ad  A.D.  1519,  n.  ziv. 
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plished  scholar,  and  educated  not  only  .in  the  priory  of  Saint 
Fridoawide  at  Oxford,  but  in  the  universities  of  Fnince  and 
Italy,  published  while  at  Rome  a  critical  didactic  poem  en- 
^Hed  De  Nova  PoetriaS  This  book  is  dedicated  to  pope 
Innocent  the  Third :  and  its  intention  was  to  recommend  and 
illustrate  the  new  and  legitimate  mode  of  versification  which 
had  lately  begun  to  flourish  in  Europe,  in  opposition  to  the 
Leonine  or  barbarous  species.  This  he  compendiously  styles, 
and  by  way  of  distincti<m.  The  New  Poetry.  We  must  not 
be  surprised  to  find  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  entitled  Horatii 
Nova  Po£TRIA»  so  late  as  the  year  19189,  in  a  <:atalogue  of  the 
library  of  a  monastery  at  Dover  ^ 

Even  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  imported  from 
France^  but  chiefly  firom  Italy,  was  now  beginning  to  be  dif- 
fiised  in  England.  •  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  many  Greek 
manuscripts  found  their  way  into  Eur<^  firom  Constantinofde 
in  the  time  of  the  Crusades :  and  we  might  observe  that  the 
Italians,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  most  polished  and  intelli- 
gent people  of  Europe  during  the  barbarous  ages,  carried  on 
communications  with  the  Greek  empire  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne.  Robert  Grosthead,  bish(^  of  Lincoln,  an 
universal  scholar,  and  no  less  conversant  in  polite  letters  than  < 
the  most  abstruse  sci^ices,  cultivated  and  patronised  the  study 
of  the  Greek  language.  This  illustrious  prelate,  who  is  said 
to  have  composed  almost  two  hundred  books,  read  lectures  in 
the  school  of  the  Franciscan  fiiars  at  Oxford  about  the  year 
1230^.  He  translated  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  and  Damas- 
cenus  into  La4in^.     He  greatly  facilitated  the  knowledge  of 

*  It  has  been  often  printed.     I  think  p.  758.  archiv.  Oxon.    Yet  all  Horace's 

it  is  called  in  some  manuscripts,  De  writings  were  often  transcribed,  and  not 

Arte  dktandi,  vemfUxtndi^  et  trantferendL  unfitmiliar,  in  the  dark  ages.     His  odes 

See  Selden,   F^fat.   Dxc,    Scamoju  are  quoted  by  Fitz-Stephens  in  his  Dx- 

p,  xxzix.    And  Selden,  Op.  iL   168.  scbiption  of  Londow.     Rabanus  Mau- 

He  is  himself  no  contemptible  Latin  ms  above  mentioned  quotes  two  verses 

poet,  and  is  celebrated  by  Chaucer.  See  from  the  Art  of  Foxtbt.  Op.  tom.  ii. 

Uny's  edit.  p.  468.  560.     He  seems  to  p.  46,  edit.  Colon.  1627.  foL 

bave  lived  about  I20a  '  ^  Kennet,  Paroch.  Antiq.  p.  217. 

^.£x   Matricula    Monach.  Monast.  '  Leland,  Script.  Briu  p.  283. 
Dover,  apud  MSS.  Br.  Twyne>  notat.  8. 
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Greek  by  a  translation  of  Suidas*s  Lexicon,  a  book  in  high 
repute  among  the  lower  Greeks,  and  at  that  time  almost  a  r^ 
cent  compUation^.  He  promoted  John  of  Basingstoke  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Leicester ;  chiefly  because  he  was  a  Greek 
scholar,  and  possessed  many  Greek  manuscripts,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  brought  from  Athens  into  England  '.  He  entertained, 
as  a  domestic  in  his  palace,  Nicholas  chaplun  of  the  abbot  of 
Saint  Alban's,  sumamed  Gbj&cus,  from  his  uncommon  pro- 
ficiency in  Greek;  and  by  his  assistance  he  translated  from 

y  Boston  of  Bury  rays,  that  he  trans-  Theae  new  versions  were  perhaps  little 

lated    the   book    called  Sitda.   CataL  more  than  corrections  from  those  of  the 

Script.  Eccles.  Rosxrt.  Lincolk.  Bos-  early  Arabians,  made  under  the  inspec- 

ton  lived  in  the  year  HICX     Such  was  tion  of  the  learned  Spanish  Saracens, 

their  ignorance  at  this  time  even  of  the  To  the  want  of  a  true  knowledge  of  the 

name  of  this  lexicographer.  original  language  of  the  antient  Greek 

*■  LeL  Script.  Brit  p.  966.   Matthew  phuosophers,   IU>ger   Bacon  attributes 

Paris  asserts,  that  he  introduced  into  the  slow  and  imp^ect  advances  of  real 

England  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  nu-  sience  at  this  period.     On  this  account 

meral    letters.     That   historian    adds*  their  improvements  were  very  inconsi- 

<<  De  quibus  figuris  hoc  maximk  admi-  derable,  notwithstanding  the  appearance 

KAVDUM,  quod  imica  figura  quilibet  nu*  of  erudition,  and  the  fervour  with  which 

merus  reprsBsentatur :  quod  non  est  in  almost  every  brandi  of  philosophy  had 

Latino  velin  Algorismo.**  Hist.  edit,  been  now  studied  in  various  countries 

Lond.'  1684k   p.  721.     He  translated  for  near  half  a  century.  See  Wood,  Hist 

from  Greek  into  Latin  a  grammar  which  Antiq.  Univ.  Ozon.  i.  ISO.  seq.  Demp- 

he  called  Donatus  GaiBcoauM.     See  ster,  xiL  940.     Baconi  Op.  Mij.  per 

Pegge*s  Life  of  Roger  de  Weseham,  Jebb,  1  15.  ii.  8.  Tanner,  BibL  p.  526. 

p.  46,  47.  51.     And  mfr.  p.  281.     He  And  MSS.  Cotton.  C.  5.  fol.  138.  Brit, 

seems  to  have  flourished  about  the  yesr  Mus. 

12S0.  Bacon  also  wrote  a  Greek  gram-  A  learned  writer  affirmsy  that  Aristo- 
mar,  in  which  is  the  following  curious  tie's  books  in  the  original  Greek  were 
passage :  <<  Episcopus  oonsecrans  ecde-  brought  out  of  the  east  mto  Europe  about 
siam,  scribat  Alphabetum  Grapcum  in  the  year  1200.  He  is  also  of  opinioo, 
pulvere  cum  cuspide  baculi  pastoralis :  that  dining  the  crusades  many  £un>- 
sed  omnes  episcopi  qui  Gbacux  iov<^  peans,  from  th^  commerce  with  the 
RAKT^  scribant  tres  notas  numerorum  Syrian  Palestines,  got  a  knowledge  of 
quie  non  sunt  literae/*  &c.  Ga.  Gram.  Arabic :  and  that  importing  into  Eu- 
cap.  ult.  p.  iii.  MSSw  Apud  MSS.  Br.  rope  Arabic  versions  of  some  parts  of 
Twyne,  8vo.  p.  649.  archiv.  Ozon.  See  Aristotle's  works,  which  they  found  in 
what  is  said  of  the  new  translations  of  the  east,  they  turned  them  into  Latin. 
Aristotle,  from  the  original  Greek  into  These  were  chiefly  his  Ethics  and  Politics. 
Latin,  about  the  twelfth  century.  Sxcr.  iz.  And  these  mkw  trahslators  he  furdier 
vol.iLp.128.infr.  I  believe  the  translators  supposes  were  employed  at  their  return 
understood  very  little  Greek.  Our  coun-  into  Europe  in  revising  the  old  transla- 
tryroan  Michael  Scotus  was  one  of  the  tions  of  other  parts  of  Aristotle,  made 
first  of  them;  who  was  assisted  by  An-  from  Arabic  into  Latin.  EuscAk  Re- 
drew a  Jew.  Michael  was  astrologer  naudot,  De  Barbar.  Aristot.  Veruonib. 
to  Frederick  emperor  of  Germany,  and  apud  Fabric  BibL  Gr.  zii.  p.  248.  See 
appears  to  have  executed  his  transLaitions  also  Murafeor.  Antiq.  ItaL  Med.  JSv.  iii. 
at  Toledo  in  Spain,  about  the  year  1220.  936. 
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Greek  into  Latin  the  testaments  of  the  twelve  patriarchs*. 
Grosthead  had  ahnost  incurred  the  censure  of  excommunication 
for  preferring  a  complaint  to  the  pope,  that  most  of  the  opu- 
lent benefices  in  England  were  occupied  by  Italians^.  But 
this  practice,  although  notoriously  founded  on  the  monopolis- 
ing and  arbitrary  spirit  of  papal  imposition,  and  a  manifest  act 
of  injustice  to  the  English  clergy,  probably  contributed  to  in- 
troduce many  learned  foreigners  into  England,  and  to  propa- 
gate philological  literature. 

Bishop  Grosthead  is  also  said  to  have  been  profoundly 
skilled  in  the  Hebrew  language^.  William  the  Conqueror 
permitted  great  numbers  of  Jews  to  come  over  from  Rouen, 
and  to  settle  in  England  about  the  year  1087^.  Their  mul* 
titude  soon  encreased,  and  they  spread  themselves  in  vast 
bodies  throughout  most  of  the  cities  and  capital  towns  in  En- 
gland, where  they  built  synagogues.  There  were  fifteen  hun- 
dred at  York  about  the  year  1189  ^.  At  Bury  in  Suffolk  is  a 
very  complete  remain  of  a  Jewish  synagogue  of  stone  in  the 
Norman  style,  large  aiid  magnificent.  Hence  it  was  that  many 
of  the  learned  English  ecclesiastics  of  these  times  became  ac- 
quainted with  their  books  and  language.  In  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  at  Oxford  the  Jews  were  remarkably  numerous, 
and  had  acquired  a  considerable  property ;  and  some  of  their 
rabbis  were  permitted  to  open  a  school  in  the  university,  where 
they  instructed  not  only  their  own  people,  but  many  Christian 
students,  in  the  Hebrew  literature,  about  the  year  1054^. 
Within  two  hundred  years  afler  their  admission  or  establish- 
ment by  the  Conqueror,  they  were  banished  the  kingdom^* 
This  circumstance  was  highly  favourable  to  the  circulation  of 
their  learning  in  England.    The  suddenness  of  their  dismission 

*  SeeMSS.Reg.Brit.Mu8.4D.?ii.4.  '  Hollinsh.  ibid,  sub  ann.  1269. 
Wood,  Hist.  Antiq.  Univ.  Oxon.  t  82.  p.  285.  a.  Matthew  of  Westminster  says 
And  M.  Paris,  sub  anno  1242.  that  16511  were  banished.     Flor.  Hist. 

^  Godwin,  Episc.  p.  348.  edit.  1616.  ad  an.  1290.  Great  numbers  of  Hebrew 

^  He  is  mentioned  again,   Sect.  ii.  rolls  and  charts,  relating  to  their  estates 

p.  63.  81.  infr.  in  England,  and  escheated  to  the  king, 

*  Hollinsh.  Chron^  ^ub  ann.  p.  15.  a.  are  now  remaining  in  the  Tower  among 

*  Anders.  Comm.  i.  93.  the  royal  records. 
^  Angl.  Judaic,  p.  8. 
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obliged  them  for  present  subsistence,  and  other  reasons,  to  sell 
their  moyeable  goods  of  all  kinds,  among  which  were  large 
quantities  of  rabbinical  books.  The  monks  in  various  parts 
availed  themselves  of  the  distribution  of  these  treasures.  At 
Huntingdon  and  Stamford  there  was  a  prodigious  sale  of  their 
effects,'  containing  immense  stores  of  Hebrew  manuscripts, 
which  were  immediately  purchased  by  Gregory  of  Hunting- 
don, prior  of  tlie  abbey  of  Ramsey.  Gregory  speedily  became 
an  adept  in  the  Hebrew,  by  means  of  these  valuable  acquisi- 
tions, which  he  bequeathed  to  his  monastery  about  the  year 
1250^  Other  members  of  the  same  convent,  in  consequence 
of  these  advantages,  are  said  to  have  been  equal  proficients  in 
the  same  language,  soon  after  the  death  of  prior  Gregory: 
among  which  were  Robert  Dodford,  librarian  of  Ramsey,  and 
Laurence  Holbech,  who  compiled  a  Hebrew  Lexicon  ^  At 
Oxford,  great  multitudes  of  their  books  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Roger  Bacon,  or  were  bought  by  his  brethren  the  Franciscan 
friars  of  that  university  *'. 

Bnt,  to  return  to  the  leading  point  of  our  enquiry,  this  pro- 
mbing  dawn  of  polite  letters  and  rational  knowledge  was  soon 
obscured.  The  temporary  gleam  of  light  did  not  arrive  to 
perfect  day.  The  minds  of  scholars  were  diverted  from  these 
liberal  studies  in  the  rapidity  of  their  career ;  and  the  arts  c^ 
composition  and  the  ornaments  of  language  were  neglected, 
to  make  way  for  the  barbarous  and  barren  subtleties  of  scho- 
lastic divinity.  The  first  teachers  of  this  art,  originally  founded 
on  that  spirit  of  intricate  and  metaphysical  enquiry  which  the 
Arabians  had  communicated  to  philosophy,  and  which  now 
became  almost  absolutely  necessary  for  defending  the  doctrines 
of  Rome,  were  Peter  Lombard  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the 
celebrated  Abelard:  men  whose  consummate  abilities  were 
rather  qualified  to  reform  the  church,  and  to  restore  useful 

*^  Leland,  Script.  Brit  p.  321.    And  *  Bale,  iv.  41.  iz.  9.     Lei.  ubi  supr. 

MSS.    BibL    Lambeth.    Wharton,   L.  p.  452. 

p.  681.     **  Libri   Prioris   Gregorii  de  ^  Wood,  Hist.  AntTq.  Univ.  Ozon. 

Ramesey.    PriTna  pars  BMotheca  He^  i.  77.  132.     See  aUo  Sect.  iz.  toL  ii. 

^roic4F,"  &c.  p.  126.  infr. 
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science,  than  to  corrupt  both,  by  confi>iin<ling^  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  witli  frivolous  speculation  K  These  visionary 
theologists  never  explained  or  illustrated  any  scriptural  topic: 
on  the  contrary,  they  perverted  the  simplest  expressions  of  the 
sacred  text,  and  embarrassed  the  most  evident  truths  of  the 
Gospel  by  laboured  distinctions  and  unintelligible  solutioocu 
From  the  universities  of  France,  which  were  then  filled  with 
multitudes  of  English  students,  this  admired  species  of  s(^is« 
try  was  adopted  in  England,  and  encouraged  by  Lanfiranc  and 
Anselm,  archbishops  of  Canterbury  °^.  And  so  successful  was 
its  progress  at  Oxford,  that  before  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Second,  no  foreign  university  could  boast  so  conspicuous  a  ca- 
talc^e  of  subtle  and  invincible  doctors. 

Nor  was  the  profession  of  the  civil  and  canonical  laws  a  small 
impediment  to  the  propagation  of  those  letters  which  humanize 
the  mind,  and  cultivate  the  manners.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny, 
that  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  imperial  code  in  the  twelfth 
century  contributed  in  a  considerable  degree  to  civilise  Eu- 
rope, by  introducing,  among  other  beneficial  consequences, 
more  legitimate  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  government  and 
the  administration  of  justice,  by  creating  a  necessity  of  trans- 
ferring judicial  decrees  firom  an  illiterate  nobility  to  the  cogni- 
sance of  scholars,  by  lessening  the  attachment  to  the  military 
profession,  and  by  giving  honour  and. importance  to  civil  em- 
ployments :  but  to  suggest,  that  the  mode  in  which  this  invalu- 
able system  of  jurisprudence  was  studied,  proved  injurious  to 
polite  literature.  It  was  no  sooner  revived,  than  it  was  re- 
ceived as  a  scholastic  science,  and  taught  by  regular  professors^ 
in  most  of  the  universities  of  Europe.  To  be  skilled  in  tlie 
theology  of  the  schools  was  the  chief  and  general  ambition  of 
scholars :  but  at  the  same  time  a  knowledge  of  both  the  laws 
was  become  an  indispensable  requisite,  at  least  an  essential  re- 
commendation, for  obtaining  the  most  opulent  ecclesiastical 

*  Tbej  botli  flourished  about  the  year  Sintektiaeuk    Parisiis,*'   &c.     Rog. 

1150.  Bacon,  apud  A.  Wood,  Hist.   Antiq. 

"  "  Baccalaureus  qui  legit  textum  Univ.   Oxon.  i.  p.  53.     Lombard  was 

(sc    S.    Scripture)   succumbit  lectori  the  author  of  (he  Sentences. 
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dignities.  Hence  it  was  cultivated  with  universal  avidity.  It 
became  so  conside^rable  a  branch  of  study  in  the  plan  of  acade- 
mical discipline,  that  twenty  scholars  out  of  seventy  were  de- 
tined  to  the  study  of  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  in  one  of  the 
most  ample  colleges  at  Oxford,  founded  in  the  year  1S85. 
And  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  pedantry  with  which  it  was  pur- 
sued in  these  seminaries  during  the  middle  ages.  It  was 
treated  with  the  same  spirit  of  idle  speculation  which  had  been 
carried  into  philosophy  and  theology,  it  was  overwhelmed  with 
endless  commentaries  which  disclaimed  all  elegance  of  lan- 
guage, and  served  only  to  exercise  genius,  as  it  afforded  ma- 
terials for  framing  the  flimsy  labyrinths  of  casuistry. 

It  was  not  indeed  probable,  that  these  attempts  in  elegant 
literature  which  I  have  mentioned  should  have  any  permanent 
efiects.  The  change,  like  a  sudden  revolution  in  government, 
was  too  rapid  for  duration.  It  was  moreover  premature^  and 
on  that  account  not  likely  to  be  lasting.  The  habits  of  super- 
stition and  ignorance  were  as  yet  too  powerfid  for  a  reformation 
of  this  kind  to  be  effected  by  a  few  polite  scholars.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  many  circumstances  and  events,  yet  in  the  womb 
of  time,  should  take  place,  before  the  minds  of  men  could  be 
so  far  enlightened  as  to  receive  these  improvements. 

But  perhaps  inventive  poetry  lost  nothing  by  this  relapse. 
Had  classical  taste  and  judgement  been  now  established,  ima- 
gination would  have  suffered,  and  too  early  a  check  would 
have  been  given  to  the  beautiful  extravagancies  of  romantic 
fabling.  In  a  word,  truth  and  reason  would  have  chased  be- 
fore their  time  those  spectres  of  illusive  &ncy,  so  pleasing  to 
the  imagination,  which  delight  to  hover  in  the  gloom  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  and  which  form  so  considerable  a  part 
of  the  poetry  of  the  succeeding  centuries. 
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1  ALES  are  the  learning  of  a  rude  age.  In  the  progress  of 
letters,  speculation  and  enquiry  commence  with  refinement  of 
manners.  Literature  becomes  sentimental  and  discursive,  in 
proportion  as  a  people  is  polished :  and  men  must  be  instructs 
ed  by  facts,  either  real  or  imaginary,  before  they  can  apprehend 
the  subtleties  of  argument,  and  the  force  of  reflection. 

Vincent  of  Beauvais,  a  learned  Dominican  of  France^  who 
flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  observes  in  his  Mirror 
of  History,  that  it  was  a  practice  of  the  preachers  of  his  age, 
to  rouse  the  indifference  and  relieve  the  languor  of  their  hear- 
ers, by  quoting  the  fables  of  Esop :  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he 
recommends  a  sparing  and  prudent  application  of  these  pro- 
&ne  fancies  in  the  discussion  of  sacred  subjects*.  Among  the 
Harleian  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  we  find  a  very 
antient  collection  of  two  hundred  and  fifleen  stories,  romantic, 
allegorical,  religious,  and  legendary,  which  were  evidently  com- 
piled by  a  professed  preacher,  for  the  use  of  monastic  societies. 
Some  of  these  appear  to  have  been  committed  to  writing  fi'om 
the  recitals  of  bards  and  minstrels :  others  to  have  been  invent- 
ed and  written  by  troubadours  and  monks  ^.  In  the  year  1S89, 
a  grand  system  of  divinity  appeared  at  Paris,  afterwards  trans- 
lated by  Caxton  under  the  tide  of  the  Court  of  Safyence, 
which  abounds  with  a  multitude  of  historical  examples,  para- 
bles, and  apologues;  and  which  the  writer  wisely  supposes,  to 

*  Spscul.  Hut.  lib.  iv.  cTiii.  foLSl.b.        *>  MS&  Hakl.  463.  vembnin.  ibl 
•dit.  Yen.  1591. 
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be  much  more  likely  to  interest  the  attention  and  excite  the 
devotion  of  the  people,  than  the  authority  of  science,  and  the 
parade  of  theology.  In  consequence  of  the  expediency  of  this 
mode  of  instruction,  the  Legends  of  the  Saints  were  received 
into  the  ritual,  and  rehearsed  in  the  course  of  public  worship. 
For  religious  romances  were  nearly  allied  to  songs  of  chivalry; 
and  the  same  gross  ignorance  of  the  people,  which  in  the  early 
centuries  of  Christianity  created  a  necessity  of  introducing  the 
visible  pomp  of  theatrical  ceremonies  into  the  churches,  was 
taught  the  duties  of  devotion,  by  being  amused  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  spiritual  knight-errantry,  and  impressed  witK  the  ex- 
amples of  pious  heroism.  In  more  cultivated  periods,  the  De- 
cameron of  Boccace,  and  other  books  of  that  kind,  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  remnant  of  a  species  of  writing  which  was 
founded  on  the  simplicity  of  mankind,  and  w^  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  infancy  of  society. 

Many  obsolete  collections  of  this  sort  still  remain,  both 
printed  and  manuscript,  containing  narratives  either  fictitious 
or  historical, 

Of  king  and  heroes  old. 

Such  as  the  wise  Demodocus  once  told 
In  solemn  songs  at  king  Alcinous'  feast.^ 

But  among  the  antient  story-books  of  this  character,  a  Latin 
compilation  entitled  Gesta  Romanobum  seems  to  have  been 
the  favourite. 

This  piece  has  been  before  incidentally  noticed :  but  as  it 
operated  powerful^  on  the  general  body  of  our  old  poetry, 
affording  a  variety  of  inventions  not  only  to  Chaucer,  Gower, 
and  Lydgate,  but  to  their  distant  successors,  I  have  judged  it 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  examined  at  large  in  a  s^arate 
dissertation :  which  has  been  designedly  reserved  for  this  place  *, 
for  the  purpose  both  of  recapitulation  and  illustration,  and  of 

'^Milton.  At  ▲  Vacation  ExEKCXSK,  tfaebegiiming  of  his  Third  Voluxne,which 

&c.  was  published  seven  yean afler  the  First: 

*  [This  Dissertation  on  the  Gesta  Ro-  it  has  now  been  thought  best  to  let  it  fol- 

manorum  was  placed  by  the  author  at  low  the  other  Dissertations^— ^£dit«] 
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giving  the  reader  a  more  commodious  opportunity  of  survey^- 
ing  at  leisure,  from  this  intermediate  point  of  view,  and  under 
one  comprehensive  detail,  a  connected  display  of  the  materials 
and  original  subjects  of  many  of  our  past  and  future  poets. 

Itideed,  in  the  times  with  which  we  are  now  about  to  be  con- 
coned,  it  seems  to  have  been  growing  more  into  esteem.  At 
the  commencement  of  tjrpography,  Wynkyn  de  Worde  pub- 
lished this  book  in  English.  This  translation  was  reprinted, 
by  one  Robinson,  in  1577.  And  afterwards,  of  the  same  trans- 
lation there  were  six  impressions  before  the  year  1601  ^.  There 
is  an  edition  in  black  letter  so  late  as  the  year  1689.  About 
the  year  1596,  an  English  version  appeared  of  *^^  Epitomes  des 
cent  HtSTOiRES  Traiqiques,  partie  extraictes  des  Actes  des 
RoMAiNs  et  autres,^'  &c.  From  the  popularity,  or  rather  fa- 
miliarity, of  this  work  in  thie  reign  of  queen  Elisabeth,  the 
tide  of  Oesta  Gratorum  was  affixed  to  the  history  of  the 
acts  of  the  Christmas  Prince  at  Orays-inn,  in  1594^  In  Sir 
OiLEs  GoosECAP,  an  anonymous  comedy,  presented  by  the 
Children  of  the  Chapel  in  the  year  1606,  we  have,  "  Then  for 
your  lordship's  quips  and  quick  jests,  why  Gesta  Romano- 
ROM  were  nothing  to  them^"  And  in  George  Chapman's 
May-day,  a  comedy,  printed  at  London  in  1611,  ama:n  of 
the  highest  literary  taste  for  the  pieces  in  vogue  is  character 
rised,  <<  One  that  has  read  Marcus  Aiirelius,  Gesta  Roji^a- 
NORUM,  the  Mirrour  of  Magistrates,  &'c. — ^to  be  led  by  the 
nose  like  a  blind  beate  that  has  read  hothing^ ! "  The  critic^ 
and  collectors  in  black-letter,  I  believe,  could  produce  many 
other  proofs. 

The  Gesta  Romanorum  were  first  printed  without  date, 
but  as  it  is  supposed  before  or  about  the  year  1473,  in  folio, 
with  this  title,  Incipiunt  Historie  Notabiles  coUecte  ex 
GESTis  RoMANORUM  ci  quibusdam  aliis  libris  cum  application 
nibus  eorundem  \     This  edition  has  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 

'  See  ToL  ii.  p.  S32.  seq.  *  Act  iu.  peg.  39. 

*  Printed,  or  reprinted,  in  1688.  4to.  ^  Much  the  same  title  occurs  to  ama- 

'  Lond.    Printed  for  John  Windet,  nuacript  of  this  work  in  the  Valicati^ 

1606.  4to.  **  Hifltori«  Notabiles  coUectae  ex  Gestis 
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chapters,  or  gests,  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  leaves^ 
It  is  in  the  Gothic  letter,  and  in  two  columns.  The  first  chap- 
ter is  of  king  Pompey,  and  the  last  of  prince,  or  king,  Cleo« 
nicus.  The  initials  are  written  in  red  and  blue  ink.  This  edi- 
tion, slightly  mutilated,  is  among  bishop  Tanner^s  printed 
books  in  the  Bodleian  library.  The  reverend  and  learned  doc- 
tor Farmer,  roaster  of  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge,  has  the 
second  (?)  edition,  as  it  seems,  printed  at  Louvain,  in  quarto, 
the  same  or  the  subsequent  year,  by  John  de  West&lia,  under 
the  title.  Ex  gestis  Romanorum  Historie  Notabiles  de 
viciis  virtutibusque  tractantes  cum  qpplicationibus  moralistttis  et 
mysHcis.  And  with  this  colophon,  Gesta  Romanorum  cum 
quibusdam  aliis  Historiis  eisdem  annexis  ad  moralitates  di- 
lucide  redacta  hicjinem  JiahenU  Qtue^  diligenter  correctis  alt' 
orum  viciis,  impressit  Joannes  de  Westfalia  in  alma  Vnvoersitate 
Louvaniensu  It  has  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  chapters  K 
That  is,  twenty-nine  more  than  are  contained  in  the  former 
edition :  the  first  of  the  additional  chapters  being  the  story  of 
Antiochus,  or  the  substance  of  the  romance  of  ApoLLONiusof 
Tyre.  The  initials  are  inserted  in  red  ink'.  Another  fol- 
lowed soon  afterwards,  in  quarto.  Ex  Gestis  Romanorum 
Historie  notabiles  morqlizat^e,  per  Girardum  Lieuj  Gouda, 
1480.  The  next  edition,  with  the  use  of  which  I  have  been 
politely  favoured  by  George  Mason,  esquire,  of  Aldenham- 
lodge,  in  Hertfordshire,  was  printed  in  folio,  and  in  the  year 
1488*,  with  this  title,  Gesta  Rhomanorum  cum  Applica' 
tionHms  moralisatis  et  misticis.  The  colophon  is.  Ex  Gestis 
Romanorum  cum  pluribus  applicatis  Historiis  de  xnrtuHbus  et 
^Hciis  mystice  ad  inteUectum  transsumptis  RecoUectoriiJinis^  Anno 
nre  salutis  mcccclXxx  viij  kalendas  verofebruarii  xviij.  A  ge- 
neral, and  alphabetical,  table  are  subjoined.    The  book,  which 

Bomanonim  et  quibusdam  aliis  libris  fore.  The  last  is  entitled  De  ADULTKUOk 

cum  ezplicatiombus  eorundem."  Mont-  ^  It  has  signatures  to  K  k. 

fiiuc.  BibL  MAND8C&.  tom.i.  pag.  17.  *  [Mr.  Douce  enumerates  two  edi- 

Num.  172.  tions  between  this  and  Lieu's;  namely, 

'  Without  initials,  paging,  signatures,  one  printed.at  Hasselt  in  1481,  and  an- 

or  catch^words.  other  in  1482  wiUiout  the  name  of  the 

^  The  first  is  of  king  Pompey,  as  be-  place.— iEnxT.] 
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is  printed  in  two  columns,  and  in  the  Gothic  diaracter,  abound- 
ing with  abbreviations,  contains  ninety-three  leaves.  The 
initials  are  written  or  flourished  in  red  and  blue,  and  all 
the  capitals  in  the  body  of  the  text  are  miniated  with  a  pen. 
There  were  many  other  later  editions "'.  I  must  add,  that  the 
Gesta  Romanorum  were  translated  into  Dutch,  so  early  as 
the  year  1484.  There  is  an  old  French  version  in  the  British 
Museum. 

This  work  is  compiled  from  the  obsolete  Latin  chronicles  of 
the  later  Roman  or  rather  Grerman  story,  heightened  by  ro- 
mantic inventions,  from  Legends  of  the  Saints,  oriental  apo- 
logues, and  many  of  the  shorter  fictitious  narratives  which  came 
into  Europe  with  the  Arabian  literature,  and  were  familiar  in 
the  ages  of  ignorance  and  imagination.  The  classics  are  some- 
times cited  for  authorities;  but  these  are  of  the  lower  order, 
such  as  Valerius  Maximus,  Macrobius,  Aulus  Gellius,  Seneca, 
Pliny,  and  Boethius.  To  every  tale  a  Moralisation  is  sub- 
joined, reducing  it  into  a  christian  or  moral  lesson. 

Most  of  the  oriental  apologues  are  taken  from  the  Cleri- 
CALis  DisciPLiNA,  or  a  Latin  dialogue  between  an  Arabian 
philosopher  and  Edric^  his  son,  never  printed*',  written  by 
Peter  j^phonsus,  a  baptised  Jew,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  collected  from  Arabian  fables,  apothegms, 
and  examples  P.  Some  are  also  borrowed  from  an  old  Latui 
translation  of  the  Calilah  u  Damnah,  a  celebrated  set  of 
eastern  fables,  to  which  Alphonsus  was  indebted. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  the  collection  in  which  a  curious  in- 
quirer might  expect  to  find  the  origmal  of  Chaucer's  Cam- 
buscan: 


*  For  which  see  vol.  tx.  p.  319:  and  phonsus. 

Mr.  Douce'sBliurtimtioiuof  Shak^peare,  "  MSS.  Ha&l.  3861.     And  in  many 

▼ol.  ii.  p.  358.  other  libraries.    It  occurs  in  old  French 

*  Enaic  was  the  name  of  Ekoch  verse,  MSS.  Diob.  86.  membran.  **  Le 
among  the  Arabians,  to  whom  they  at-  Romauns  de  Pere$  Aunfour  conmU  il 
tribute  many  &bulous  compositions,  apriti  ei  chattia  aonJUs  bdemeru"  [See 
Hevbeloty  in  V.  Lydgate's  CiioaLBand  voL  ii.  p.  430.] 

tarn  BiKD,  mentioned  above,  is  taken  '  See  Tyrwhitt*s  Chaucxa,  vol.  iv. 

from  the  Clikicaus  DisciruirA  of  Al-  p.  325.  seq. 
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Or, — ^if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung. 
Of  tumeys  and  of  trophies  hung, 
Of  fiirests  and  inchantments  drear, 
.Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.^ 

Our  author  frequently  cites  Gesta  Romanorum,  the  title 
of  his  own  work.  By  which  I  understand  no  particular  book 
of  that  name,  but  the  Roman  history  in  general.  Thus  in  the 
title  of  the  Saint  Albans  Chronicle,  printed  by  Caxton, 
Titus  Livyiis  de  Gestis  Romanorum  is  recited.  In  the  year 
1544,  Lucius  Florus  was  printed  at  Paris  under  the  same  title '^. 
In  the  British  Museum  we  find  ^^Les  Fais  be  Romains 
jusques  a  la  fin  de  Tempire  Domician,  selon  Orose,  Justin, 
Lucan,  &c."  A  plain  historical  deduction*.  The  Romuleon, 
an  old  manuscript  history  of  Rome  from  the  foundation  of 
the  city  to  Constantine  the  Great,  is  also  called  de  Gestis 
Romanorum.  This  manuscript  occurs  both  in  Latin  and 
French :  and  a  French  copy,  among  the  royal  manuscripts, 
has  the  title,  <^  Romuleon,  oudes  fais  de  Romains  ^"  Among 
the  manuscript  books  written  by  Lapus  de  Castellione,  a  Flo- 
rentine civilian,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1350,  there  is 
one,  De  Origine  urbis  Rom£  ^^  ek  Gestis  Romanorum**. 
Gower,  in  the  Confessio  Amantis,  oflen  introduces  Roman 
stories  with  the  Latin  preamble,  Hie  secundum  Gesta.  Where 
he  certainly  means  the  Roman  History,  which  by  degrees  had 
acquired  simply  the  appellation  of  Gesta.  Herman  Komer, 
in  his  Chronica  Novella,  written  about  the  year  I^SS,  re- 
fers for  his  vouchers  to  Bede,  Orosius,  Valerius  Maximus,  Jo- 
sephus,  Eusebius,  and  the  Chronicon  et  Gesta  Romanorum. 
Most  probably,  to  say  no  more,  by  the  chronicon  he  means  the 
later  writers  of  the  Roman  affairs,  such  as  Isidore  and  the  monk- 
ish compilers ;  and  by  Gesta  the  antient  Roman  history,  as  re- 
lated by  Livy  and  the  more  established  Latin  historians. 

'I  Milton*8  II  Fxnseroso.  *  MS.  19  £.  v. 

'  Apud  Vascosan.  4to.  "  See  toI.  ii.  p.  322. 

'  MS&  Reg.  20.  Ci. 
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Neither  is  it  possible  that  this  work  could  have  been  brofu^t 
as  a  proof  or  authority,  by  any  serious  annalist,  for  the  ^oman 
story. 

For  though  it  bears  the  title  of  Gesta  Romanorum,  yet 
this  title  by  no  means  properly  corresponds  widi  the  contents 
of  the  collection :  which,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  compre- 
hends a  ^lultitude  of  narratives,  either  not  historical ;  or,  in 
another  respect,  such  as  are  either  totally  unconnected  with 
the  Roman  people,  or  perhaps  the  most  preposterous  misre- 
presentations of  their  history.  To  cover  this  deviation  from 
the  promised  plan,  which,  by  introducing  a  more  ample  variety 
of  matter,  has  contributed  to  encrease  tlie  reader^s  entertain- 
ment, our  collector  has  taken  care  to  preface  almost  every  story 
with  the  name  or  reign  of  a  Rpman  emperor;  who,  at  the 
Sfime  time,  is  often  a  monarch  that  never  existed,  and  who  sel- 
dom, whether  real  or  suppositious,  has  any  concern  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  narrative. 

But  I  hasten  to  exhibit  a  compendious  analysis  of  the  chap- 
ters which  form  this  very  singular  compilation :  intermixing 
occasional  illustrations  arising  from  the  subject^  and  shortening 
or  lengthening  my  abridgement  of  the  stories,  in  proportion  as 
I  judge  they  are  likely  to  interest  the  reader.  Where,  for 
that  reason,  I  have  been  very  concise,  I  have  yet  said  enough 
to  direct  the  critical  antiquarian  to  this  collection,  in  case  he 
should  find  a  similar  tale  occurring  in  any  of  our  old  poets. 
J  have  omitted  the  mention  of  a  very  few  chapters,  which  were 
beneatii  notice.  Sometimes,  where  common  authors  are  quoted, 
I  have  only  mentioned  the  author's  name,  without  specifying 
the  substance  of  the  quotation.  For  it  was  necessary  that  the 
reader  should  be  made  acquainted  with  our  collector's  track 
of  reading,  aind  the  books  which  he  used.  In  the  mean  time, 
this  review  will  serve  as  a  fiiU  notification  of  the  edition  of 
1488,  which  is  more  comprehensive  and  complete  than  some 
others  of  later  publication,  and  to  which  all  the  rest,  as  to  a 
general  criterion,  may  be  now  comparatively  referred. 

Chap.  i.  Of  a  daughter  of  king  Pompey,  whose  chamber 
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was  guarded  by  five  armed  knights  and  a  dog.  Being  permitted 
to  be  present  at  a  public  show,  she  is  seduced  by  a  duke^  who 
is  afterwards  killed  by  the  champion  of  her  Cither's  court  She 
is  reconciled  to  her  father,  and  betrothed  to  a  nobleman :  on 
which  occasion,  she  receives  from  her  father  an  embroidered 
robe  and  a  crown  of  gold,  from  the  champion  a  gold  ring,  an- 
other fit>m  the  wise  man  who  pacified  the  king^s  anger,  another 
from  the  king's  son,  another  from  her  cousin,  and  from  her 
spouse  a  seal  of  gold.  All  these  presents  are  inscribed  with 
proverbial  sentences,  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
princess. 

The  latter  part  of  this  story  is  evidently  oriental.  The 
feudal  manners,  in  a  book  which  professes  to  record  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Roman  people,  are  remarkable  in  the  introduc- 
tory circumstances.  But  of  this  mixture  we  shall  see  many 
striking  instances. 

Chap.  ii.  Of  a  youth  taken  captive  by  pirates.  The  king's 
daughter  fisdls  in  love  with  him;  and  having  procured  his 
escape,  accompanies  him  to  his  own  country,  where  they  are 
married. 

Chap.  vL  An  emperor  is  married  to  a  beautiful  young  prin- 
cess. In  case  of  death,  they  mutually  agree  not  to  survive 
one  another.  To  try  the  truth  of  his  wife,  the  emperor  going 
into  a  distant  country,  orders  a  report  of  his  death  to  be  cir- 
culated. In  remembrance  of  her  vow,  and  in  imitation  of 
the  wives  of  India,  she  prepares  to  throw  herself  headlong 
from  a  high  precipice.  She  is  prevented  by  her  father ;  who 
intei^oses  his  paternal  authority,  as  predominating  over  a  rash 
and  unlawful  promise. 

Chap.  vii.  Under  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  a  noble  knight 
had  two  sons,  the  youngest  of  which  marries  a  harlot. 

This  story,  but  with  a  difference  of  circumstances,  ends  like 
the  beautiful  apologue  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

Chap.  viii.  The  emperor  Leo  commands  three  female  sta- 
tues to  be  made.  One  has  a  gold  ring  on  a  finger  pointing 
forward,  another  a  beard  of  gold,  and  the  third  a  golden  cloak 
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and  purple  tunic.     Whoever  steals  any  of  these  ornaments,  is 
to  be  punished  with  an  ignominious  death. 

This  story  is  copied  by  Oower,  in  the  Confessio  Amantis  : 
but  he  has  altered  some  of  the  circumstances.  He  supposes 
a  statue  of  Apollo. 

Of  plate  of  golde  a  berde  he  hadde. 
The  wiche  his  brest  all  ovir  spradde : 
Of  golde  also,  without  fayle, 
His  mantell  was,  of  large  entayle, 
Besette  with  perrey  all  aboute : 
Forth  ryght  he  straught  his  fynger  oute, 
Upon  the  whiche  he  had  a  rynge, 
To  seen  it  was  a  ryche  thynge, 
A  fyne  carbuncle  for  the  nones 
Moste  precious  of  all  stones^. 

In  the  sequel,  Gower  follows  the  substance  of  our  author. 

Chap.  x.  Vespasian  marries  a  wife  in  a  distant  country, 
who  refuses  to  return  home  with  him,  and  yet  declares  she 
will  kill  herself  if  he  goes.  The  emperor  ordered  two  rings  to 
be  made,  of  a  wonderous  efficacy;  one  of  which,  in  the  stone, 
has  the  image  of  Oblivion,  the  ^other  the  image  of  Memory : 
the  ring  of  Oblivion  he  gave  to  the  empress,  and  returned 
home  with  the  ring  of  Memory. 

Chap.  xi.  The  queen  of  the  south  sends  her  daughter  to 
king  Alexander,  to  be  his  concubine.  She  was  exceedingly 
beautiful,  but  had  been  nourished  with  poison  from  her  birth. 
Alexander's  master,  Aristotle,  whose  sagacity  nothing  could 
escape,  knowing  this,  entreated,  that  before  she  was  admitted 
to  the  king^s  bed,  a  malefactor  condemned  to  death  might  be 
sent  for,  who  should  give  her  a  kiss,  in  the  presence  of  the 
king.  The  malefactor,  on  kissing  her,  instantly  dropped  down 
dead.  Aristotle,  having  explained  his  reasons  for  what  he  had 
done,  was  loaded  with  honours  by  the  king,  and  the  princesa 
was  dismissed  -to  her  mother. 

*  Lib.  y.  foL  122.  b. 
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This  story  is  founded  on  the  twenty-eighth  chiqster  of  Ari- 
stotle's Secretum  Secretorum  :  in  which,  a  queen  of  India 
is  said  to  have  treacherously  sent  to  Alexander,  among  other 
costly  presents,  the  pretended  testimonies  of  her  friendship,  a 
girl  of  exquisite  beauty,  who  having  been  fed  with  serpents 
from  her  in&ncy,  partook  of  their  nature  7.  If  I  recollect  rights 
in  Pliny  there  are  accounts  of  nations  whose  natural  food  was 
poison*  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  the  land  of  venomous 
herbs,  and  the  country  of  the  sorceress  Medea,  was  supposed 
to  eat  poison.  Sir  John  Maundeville's  Travels,  I  believe,  will 
afford  other  instances. 

Chap.  xiL  A  profligate  priest,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Otto,  or  Otho,  walking  in  the  fields,  and  neglecting  to  say 
mass,  is  reformed  by  a  vision  of  a  comely  old  man. 

Chap.  xiiL  An  empress  having  lost  her  husband,  becomes 
so  dotingly  fond  of  her  only  son,  then  three  years  of  age,  as 
not  to  bear  his  absence  for  a  moment  They  sleep  together 
6very  night,  and  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  she  proves 
with  child  by  him.  She  murthers  the  infant,  and  her  lefl;  hand 
is  immediately  marked  with  four  circles  of  blood.  Her  repent- 
ance is  related,  in  consequence  of  a  vision  of  the  holy  virgin. 

This  storv  is  in  the  Speculum  Historiale  of  Vincent  of 
Beauvais,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1250'. 

Chap.  xiv.  Under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Dorotheus,  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  filial  piety  of  a  young  man,  who 
redeems  his  father,  a  knight,  firom  captivity. 

Chap.  xv.  Eufemian,  a  nobleman  in  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror of  Rome,  is  attended  by  three  thousand  servants  girt 
with  golden  belts,  and  clothed  in  silken  vestments.    His  house 

^'  [See  p.  136.]   This  I  now  dte  from  scarce,  he  translated  it  into  LatiB. 
a  Latin  translation,  without  date,  but        This  printed  copy  does  not  exactly 

evidently  printed  before   1500.     It  is  corre8pondwlthMSwBoDL.495.  membr. 

dedicated  to  Ouido  Vere  de  Valencia,  4ta     In  the  last,   Alexander's  min" 

bishop  of  Tripoly,  by  his  most  humble  culous  horn  is  mentioned  at  fol.  45.  b. 

dex^,  Philippus:    who  says,  that  he  In  the  fbrmer,  in  ch.  Ixxii.     The  dedi- 

found  this  treatise  in  Arabic  at  Antioch,  cation  is  the  same  in  both. 
qw>  cartbani  Latmh  ^nd  that  therefore,        *  Lib.  vii.  cap.  93.  seq.  f.  86.  b.  edit 

and  because  the  Arabic  copies  were  Yen. 
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was  crouded  with  pQgrims,  orphans,  and  widows,  for  whom 
three  tables  were  kept  eyety  day.  He  has  a  son,  AUexius ; 
who  quits  his  &thei^s  palace,  and  lives  unknown  seventeen 
years  in  a  monastery  in  Syria*  He  then  returns,  and .  lives 
seventeen  years  undiscovered  as  a  pilgrim  in  his  father's  &mily, 
where  he  suffers  many  indignities  from  the  servants. 

Allexius,  or  Alexis,  was  canonised.  The  story  is  taken  from 
his  Legend^.  In  the  metrical  Lives  of  the  Saiots,  his  life  is 
told  in  a  sort  of  measure  different  from  that  of  the  rest,  and  not 
very  common  in  the  earlier  stages  of  our  poetry.  It  begins  thus. 

Lesteneth  alle  and  herkeneth  me, 
Zonge  and  olde,  bonde  and  fre. 

And  ich  zow  telle  sone, 
How  a  zought  man,  gent  and  fre. 
By  gan  this  worldis  wele  to  fle, 

Y  bom  he  was  in  Rome. 

In  Rome  was  a  dozty  man 
That  was  y  cleped  Eufemian, 

Man  of  moche  myzte ; 
Gold  and  seluer  he  hadde  ynouz, 
Hall  and  boures,  oxse  and  plouz, 

And  swith  wel  it  dyzte. 

When  Alexius  returns  home  in  disguise,  and  asks  his  father 
about  his  son,  the  father's  feelings  are  thus  described. 

So  sone.  so  he  spake  of  his  sone, 
The  guode  man,  as  was  his  wone, 

Gan  to  sike  sore^ ; 
His  herte  fel^  so  colde  so  ston. 
The  teres  felle  to  his  ton**, 

On  her  herd  hore. 

Atiiis  burial,  many  miracles  are  wrought  on  the  sick. 

With  mochel  sizt%  and  mochel  song. 
That  holy  cors,  hem  alle  among, 
Bischoppis  to  cherche  bere. 

•  See  CastoHi  Gold.  Leg.  f.  ccclxiii.  b.     *•  sigh.      ^  felt.     '^  feet.      •  sighs. 
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Amyddes  lizt  the  heze  strete^ 
So  moche  folke  hym  gone  mete 

That  they  resten  a  stonde. 
All  the  sike<  that  to  him  come, 
I  heled  wer  swithe  sone 

Of  fet^  and  eke  of  honde: 

The  blinde  come  to  hare*  sizt. 
The  croked  gonne  sone  rizt^ 

The  lame  for  to  go : 
That  dombe  wer  fonge '  speeche, 
Thez  herede"  God  the  sotfae  leche", 

And  that  halwe^  also. 

The  day  zede  and  drouz  to  nyzt. 
No  lenger  dwellei^  they  ne  myzt. 

To  cherche  they  moste  wende; 
The  bellen  they  gonne  to  rynge. 
The  clerkes  heze^  to  synge, 

Everich  in  his  ende*^. 

Tho  the  corse  to  cherche  com 
Glad  they  wer  everichon 

That  there  ycure  wer, 
The  pope  and  the  emperour 
By  fore  an  auter  of  seynt  Savour 

Ther  sette  they  the  here. 

Aboute  the  here  was  moche  lizt 
With  proude  palle  was  bedizt, 
I  beten  al  with  golde*. 

The  history  of  saint  Alexius  is  told  entirely  in  the  same 
words  in  the  Gesta  Romanorum^  and  in  the  Lsgenda  Au- 

f  high-street  "  the  true  physidan.        ®  haUow. 

■  they  nghfld.     [All  the  sick.— Rir-        ^  tarry.  *  high. 

soy.]        ^  feet.      >  their.      ^  straight        '  at  his  seat  in  the  choir. 
1  found  [took,  received].  *  MSS.  CoU.  Trin.  Ozoo.  Cod.  57. 

"*  heried,  bleased.  supr.  citot 
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R£A  of  Jacobus  de  VoragineS  translated,  through  a  French 
medium,  by  Caxton*  This  work  of  Jacpbus  does  not  consist 
solely  of  the  legends  of  the  saints,  but  is  interspersed  with 
multis  aliis pidcherrimis  etperegrinis  historiis^  with  many  other 
most  beautiful  and  strange  histories  \ 

Chap.  xvL  A  Roman  emperor  in  digging  for  the  foundation 
of  a  new  palace,  finds  a  golden  sarcophagus,  or  coiBn,  inscribed 
with  mysterious  words  and  sentences.  Which  being  explain- 
ed, prove  to  be  so  many  moral  lessons  of  instruction  for  the 
emperor's  future  conduct 

Chap.  xvii.  A  poor  man  named  Guido,  engages  to  serve  an 
emperor  of  Rome  in  six  several  capacities,  or  employments. 
Qbe  of  these  services  is,  to  show  the  best  way  to  the  holy  land. 
Acquitting  himself  in  all  with  singular  address  and  fidelity,  he 
is  made  a  knight,  and  loaded  with  riches. 

Chap,  xviii.  A  knight  named  Julian  is  hunting  a  stag,  who 
turns  and  says,  ^^  You  will  kill  your  father  and  mother."  On 
this  he  went  into  a  distant  country,  where  he  married  a  rich 
lady  of  a  castle.  Julian's  father  and  mother  travelled  into  va« 
rious  lands  to  find  their  son,  and  at  length  acciden^Uy  came 
to  this  castle,  in  his  absence;  where  telling  their  s^ry  to  the 
lady,  who  had  heard  it  from  her  husband,  she  discovered  who 
they  were,  and  gave  them  her  own  bed  to  sleep  in.  Early  in 
the  morning,  while  she  was  at  mass  in  the  chapel,  her  husband 
Julian  unexpectedly  returned ;  and  entering  his  wife's  cham- 
ber, perceived  two  persons  in  the  bed,  whom  he  immediately 
slew  with  his  sword,  hastily  supposing  them  to  be  his  wife  and 
her  adulterer.  At  leaving  the  chamber,  he  met  his  wife  coming 
firom  the  chapel ;  and  with  great  astonishment  asked  her,  who 
the  persons  were  sleeping  in  her  bed  ?  She  answered,  **  They 
are  your  parents,  who  have  been  seeking  you  so  long,  and 
whom  I  have  honoured  with  a  place  in  our  own  bed."   After- 

*■  Htstob.  Ixxxiz.  f.  clviiL  edit.  1479.    quotes  Gesva  Alucxu.  Spxcul.  Hir. 
foL    And  in  ^^ncent  of  Beau?ais,  who    lib.  xviii.  cap.  43.  seq.  f.  241.  b. 

*  In  the  Colophon. 
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wards  they  founded  a  sumptuous  hospital  for  the  accommoda* 
ti<Hi  of  travellers,  on  th^e  banks  of  a  dangerous  river. 

This  story  is  told  in  Caxton's  Golden  Leoende",  and  in 
the  metrical  Lives  of  the  Saints^.  Hence  JuHan,  or  Siiint 
Julian,  was  called  hospitdtor^  or  the  gode  herbetjour;  and  the 
Pater  Noster  became  famous,  which  he  used  to  say  tat  the 
souls  of  his  father  and  mother  whom  hehadthusunfertunately 
killed  ^.  The  peculiar  excdJencies  of  this  prayer  are  displayed 
by  Boccace^.  Chaucer  speaking  of  the  hospitable  disposition 
of  his  Frankelein,  says, 

Saint  Julian  he  was  in  his  own  countre  '• 

This  history  is,  like  the  last,  related  by  our  compiler,  in  the 
words  of  Julian's  Legend,  as  it  stands  in  Jacobus  de  Voragine*. 
Bollandus  has  inserted  Antoninus's  account  of  this  saint^  which 
appears  also  to  be  literally  the  same**.  It  is  told,  yet  not  ex- 
actly in  the  same  words,  by  Vincent  of  Beauvais^. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  the  Legends  of 
the  Saints,  so  frequently  referred  to  in  jthe  Gesta  Romano- 
rum,  often  contain  hi^  strokes  of  fancy,  both  in  the  struc- 
ture and  decorations  of  the  story.  That  they  should  abound 
in  extravagant  conceptions,  may  be  partly  accounted  for,  from 
the  superstitious  and  visionary  cast  of  the  writer:  but  the  truth 
is,  they  derive  this  complexion  from  the  east.  Some  were  ori- 
ginally forged  by  monks  of  the  Greek  church,  to  whom  the 
oriental  fictions  and  mode  of  fabling  were  familiar.  The  more 
eariy  of  the  Latin  lives  were  carried  over  to  Constantinople, 
where  they  were  translated  into  Greek  with  new  embellish- 
ments of  eastern  imagination.  These  being  returned  into  Eu- 
rope, were  translated  into  Latin,  where  they  naturally  super- 
seded the  old  Latin  archetypes.  Others  of  the  Latin  lives  con- 

"  FoL  90.  edit.  1493.  '  HY8TOR.xxxiL  f.  bdi.  a. 

*  MSS.  BoDL.  1596.  f.  4.  **  Act.   Sanctor.  torn.  ii.   Jaxuak. 
'  Ibid.         y  DitCAM.  D.ii.  N.  3.           p.  974.  Antv.  1643. 

*  PROL.T.  342.  SeeToL  Ii.  Sect.  zvii.         *  Spxcul.  Hict.  lib.  ix.  c  I15.f.  115. 
p.  273.  Venet  1591. 
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tracted  this  tincture,  from  being  written  after  the  Arabian  lite« 
rature  became  common  in  Europe.  The  following  ideas  in 
the  Life  of  Saint  Pelagian  evidendy  betray  their  original*  ^^  As 
the  bysshop  sange  masse  in  the  cyte  of  Usanance,  he  saw  thre 
dropes  ryghte  clere  all  of  one  gratenesse  whiche  were  upon  the 
aulter,  and  al  thre  ranne  to  gyder  in  to  a  preqrous  gemme : 
and  whan  they  had  set  thys  gemme  in  a  crosse  of  g(dde,  al  the 
other  precyous  stones  that  were  there^  fyllen^  out,  and  thys 
gemme  was  clere  to  them  that  were  dene  out  of  synne,  and  it 
was  obscure  and  dark  to  synners%"  &c.  The  peculiar  cast  of 
romantic  invention  was  admirably  suited  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  superstition. 

Possevin,  a  learned  Jesuit,  who  wrote  about  the  close  of 

the  sixteenth  century,  complains,  that  for  the  last  five  hundred 

years  the  courts  of  all  the  princes  in  Europe  had  been  infatu-* 

ated  by  reading  romances:  and  that,  in  his  time,  it  was  a  mark 

of  inelegance,  not  to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  Lancelot  du 

Lake,  Perceforest,  Tristan,  Giron  the  Courteous,  Amadis  de 

Gaul,  Primaleon,  Boccace's  Decameron,  and  Ariosto.     He 

even  goes  so  &r  as  to  say,  that  the  devil  instigated  Luther  to 

procure  a  translation  of  Amadis  fi*om  Spanish  into  French,  for 

the  purpose  of  facilitating  his  grand  scheme  of  overthrowing 

the  catboUc  religion.     The  popularity  of  this  book,  he  adds, 

warped  the  minds  of  the  French  nation  fi*om  their  ancient  no^ 

tions  and  studies;  introduced  a  neglect  of  the  Scriptures,  and 

propagated  a  love  for  astrology,  and  other  fentastic  arts ''.  But 

with  the  leave  of  this  zealous  catholic  t  would,  observe,  that 

this  sort  of  reading  was  likely  to  produce,  if  any,  an  effect  quite 

contrary.  The  genius  of  romance  and  of  popery  was  the  same; 

and  both  were  strengthened  by  the  reciprocation  of  a  similar 

spirit  of  credulity.     The  dragons  and  the  casdes  of  the  one, 

were  of  a  piece  with  the  visions  and  pretended  miracles  of  the 

other.     The  ridiculous  theories  of  false  and  unsolid  science, 

which,  by  the  way,  had  been  familiarised  to  the  French  by 

**  feU  out.  '  BiBUOTH.  Select,  lib.  i.  cap.  25* 

*  Caxton*s  Gold.  Leo.  f.  ccdxxxzviii.    p.  113.  edit.  1593. 
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Other  romances,  long  before  the  translation  of  Amadis,  were 
surely  more  likely  to  be  advanced  under  the  influence  of  a  re- 
ligion founded  on  deception,  than  in  consequence  of  Luther's 
reformed  system,  which  aimed  at  purity  and  truth,  and  which 
was  to  gain  its  end  by  the  si^fHression  of  antient  prejudices 

Many  of  the  absurdities  of  the  catholic  worship  were  per- 
haps, as  I  have  hinted,  in  some  degree  necessary  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church,  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people; 
at  least,  under  such  circumstances  they  were  natural^  and  there- 
fore excusable*  But  when  the  world  became  wiser,  those  mimi- 
meries  should  have  been  abolished,  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  preachers  left  off  quodng  Esop's  fables  in  their  sermons, 
and  the  stage  ceased  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  scripture- 
history  by  the  representation  of  the  Mysteries.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  papal  communion  do  not  consider,  that  in  a  cul- 
tivated age,  abounding  with  every  species  of  knowledge,  they 
continue  to  retain  those  fooleries  which  were  calculated  only 
for  Christians  in  a  condition  of  barbarism,  and  of  which  the 
use  now  no  longer  subsists. 

Chap.  xix.  When  Julius  Cesar  was  preparing  to  pass  the 
Rubicon,  a  gigantic  spectre  appeared  from  the  middle  of  the 
river,  threatening  to  interrupt  his  passage,  if  he  came  not  to 
establish  the  peace  of  Rome.  Our  author  cites  the  Gesta 
RoMANORUM  for  this  story. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  Roman  history  could  pass  through 
the  dark  ages,  without  being  infected  with  many  romantic  cor- 
ruptions. Indeed,  the  Roman  was  almost  the  only  antient 
history,  which  the  readers  of  those  ages  knew :  and  what  re- 
lated even  to  pagan  Rome,  the  parent  of  the  more  modem  . 
papal  metropolis  of  Christianity,  was  r^^ded  with  a  super- 
stitious veneration,  and  often  magnified  w:  '^.miraculous  addi- 
tions. 

Chap.  xx.  The  birth  of  the  emperor  Henry,  son  of  earl 
Leopold,  and  his  wonderful  preservation  from  the  stratagems 
of  the  emperor  Conrade,  till  his  accession  to  the  imperial 
throne. 
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This  Story  is  told  by  Caxton  in  the  Golden  Legende, 
under  the  life  of  Pelagian  the  pope,  entitled,  Here'falcmeth  the 
hffofSajfnt  Pelagyen  the  pope,  with  many  other  kystoryes  and 
gestys  of  the  LombardeSy  and  of  Machomete^  with  other  crony^ 
jcles^.  The  Gesta  Loi^oobardorum  are  fertile  in  l^^endaiy 
matter,  and  fiimished  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  Caxton's  original, 
with  many  marvellous  histories^.  Caxton,  from  the  gestes  cf 
the  LombardiSi  gives  a  wonderful  account  of  a  pestilence  in 
Italy,  under  the  reign  of  king  Gilbert '• 

There  is  a  Legenda  Sanctorum,  sive  Historia  Lom« 
BARDiCA,  printed  in  148S.  This  very  uncommon  book  is 
not  mentioned  by  Maittaire.  It  has  this  colophon.  **  ExpH- 
ciunt  quorundam  Sanctorum  Legende  adjuncte  post  Lombar- 
dicam  historiam.  Impressa  Argentine,  m«ccc&lxxxiii.^'' 
That  is,  the  latter  part  of  the  book  contains  a  few  saints  no^ 
in  the  history  of  the  Lombards,  which  forms  the  first  part 
.1  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  examine  whether  this  is 
Jacobus's  Legenda  :  but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  same.  I  think 
I  have  seen  an  older  edition  of  the  work,  at  Cologne  1470  ^ 

I  have  observed  that  Caxton's  Golden  Legende  is  taken 
from  Jacobus  de  Voragine.  This  perhaps  is  not  precisely  true. 
Caxton  informs  us  in  his  first  preface  to  the  first  edition  of 
1483'",  that  he  had  in  his  possession  a  Legend  in  French,  an- 
other in  Latin,  and  a  third  in  English,  which  varied  firom  the 
•other  two  in  many  places :  and  that  many  histories  were 
contained  in  the  English  collection,  which  did  not  occur  in 
the  French  and  Latin.  Therefore,  says  he,  '*  I  have  wryton 
One  oute  di  the  sayd  three  bookes :  which  I  have  orderyd 
otherwyse  than  in  the  sayd  Englysshe  Legende,  which  was  so 
to  fore  made."  C^ton's  EngUsh  original  might  have  been 
the  old  Metrical  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

Chap.  xxL  A  story  firom  Justin,  concerning  a  conspiracy 
of  the  Spartans  against  their  king. 

'  Vol.  ccclxxxzyii.  b.  qiitt  et  Lokbamuca  dUcHur."    Lugd. 

^  See  bb  Lzgknd.  Auk.  foL  ccczt.  1509.  f<^ 

1  Ubi  supr.  t  IxxvL  ^  p^i.  »  pol.  at  Westminster.     This  is  one 

>  FoL  See  also  **  Legenda  aanctorum  of  the  finest  of  Caxton*s  publicatiooa. 
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Chap.  xxti.  How  the  Egyptians  deified  Isis  and  Osiris. 
From  saint  Austin.     As  is  the  fUlowing  <iiapten 

Chap.  xxiv.  Of  a  magidan  and  his  delidoiis  garden,  whidi 
he  shews  only  to  foob  asid  to  his  enemies. 

Chap.  xxy.  Of  a  lady  who  keeps  die  staff  and  scrip  of  a 
stranger,  who  rescued  her  from  &e  oppresskms  of  a  tyrant : 
but  being  afterwards  courted  by  three  kkigs,  she  destroys  those 
memorials  of  her  greatest  bene&ctor. 

Chap.  xxvL  An  emperor,  visiting  the  holy  land,  coHunits 
his  daughter  and  his  favorite  dog,  who  is  very  'fierce,  to  the 
x^ustody  of  five  knights,  tinder  the  superinteodance  of  his  sene- 
shall.  The  seneshall  n^ects  his  charge:  the  knights  vre 
obliged  to  quit  their  post  fi>r  went  of  necessaries ;  and  the  dog, 
being  fed  widi  the  provisions  assigned  to  the  knights,  grows 
fiercer,  breaks  Ins  Ihree  chains,  and  kills  the  lady  who  was 
permitted  to  wander  at  large  in  her  firthev^s  hall.  When  the 
emperor  returns,  the  seneshall  is  thrown  into  a  bummg  furnace. 

Chap,  xxviii.  The  old  woman  and  het  litde  dog. 

Chap.  xxx.  The  three  honours  and  three  dishonours,  de- 
creed by  a  certain  king  to  every  conqueror  returning  fixim  war. 

Chap.  xxxL  The  speeches  of  the  phOosophers  on  seeing 
king  Alexandei^s  gcdd^i  sepulchre. 

Chap,  xxxiii.  A  man  had  three  trees  in  his  gardai,  on  which 
his  three  wives  successively  hanged  themselves.  Another  begs 
an  oi&et  from  each  of  the  trees,  to  be  planted  in  the  gardens 
of  his  married  neighbours.  From  Valerius  Maximus,  who  is 
cited. 

Chap,  xxxiv.  Aristotle's  seven  rules  to  his  pupil  Alexander. 

This,  I  think,  is  from  Ae  SECRETA'SECRETOiiUM.  Aristotle, 
for  two  reasons,  was  a  popular  efaaracter  in  the  dark  ages. 
He  was  the  &ther  of  their  philosophy :  aad'had  been  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Alexander  the  Great,- otoe  of  the  prinolpal  heroes  of 
romance.  Nor  was  Aristotle  himself  without  his  romantic 
history ;  in  wfaieh  he  fiJls  in  love  with  a  queen  of  Greece,  who 
quickly  confiites  his  subtlest  syllogisms. 

Chap.  xxxv.  The  Oesta  RoMAirofti/M  cited,  for  the  cus- 
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torn  among  theantient  Romans  of  killing  a  lamb  far  pacifying 
quarrels. 

Chap*  xxxvL  Of  a  king  who  desires  to  know  die  nature  of 
man.     Solinus,  de  Mirabilibus  Mundt,  is  here  quoted. 

Chap,  xxxvii.  Pliny's  account  of  die  stone  which  the  eagle 
places  in  her  nest,  to  avoid  the  poispn  of  a  serpent 

Chap.  KKxlx.  Julius  Cesar^s  mediation  betwe^i  two  bro- 
thers.    From  the  Gesta  Romanorum. 

We  must  not  fotget,  that  there  was  the  Romance  of  Juuus 
Cesar.  And  I  believe  Antony  and  Cleopatra  were  more  known 
characters  in  the  dark  ages,  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
Shakespeare  is  thought  to  have  finrmed  his  play  on  this  story 
from  Nordi's  translation  of  Amyot's  unauthentic  French  Plu- 
tarch, puUidied  at  London  in  1579.  Mont&uoon,  among  the 
manusmpts  of  Monsieur  Lancelot,  recites  an  old  piece  written 
about  die  year  1500,  ^*  La  vie  £t  pais  de  Marc  Antoine  le 
triumvu*  et  de  sa  mie  Cleopatra,  trandatd  de  I'historien  Plu- 
tiirque  pour  tres  illustre  haute  et  puissante  dame  Madame 
Fran^oise  de  Fou»  Dame  de  Chfiteaubriand".*'  I  know  not 
uriiet^r  this  piece  was  ever  printed.  At  least  it  siiews,  diat 
die  stoiy  was  fiuniliar  at  a  more  early  period  than  is  imagined ; 
and  leads  us  to  suspect,  that  there  might  have  been  other  ma- 
terials used  by  Shakeq^eare  on  this  subject,  dian  diose  hitherto 
pointed  out  by  his  commentatcNrs. 

'niat  Amyof  s  French  version  of  Plutarch  should  contain 
corruptions  and  innovations,  will  easily  be  conceivedy  when  it 
is  remembered  that  he  probably  translated  from  an  old  Italian 
version'.  A  new  exhibition  in  English  of  die  Froich  carica^ 
ture  of  this  most  valuaUe  biographer  by  Nordi,  must  have  still 
more  widely  extended  the  deviation  from  the  original. 

Chap.  xL  The  infidelity  ci  a  wife  proved  by  feeling  her 
pulse  in  conversation.     From  Macrobius. 

"  BibL  Mamuscjk.  torn.  ii.  p.  1669.  tnarkablc,  that  he  was  rewarded  with  an 

col.  2.  abbacy  for  translating  tiie  TmAOXirss 

^  See  BivL.    Fa.   de  la  Croix,  &c  and  CHAatcLZA    of    Heliodorus:    for 

tom.  i.  p.   3S8.     Amyot  was  a  great  writing  which,  the  author  was  deprived 

translator  of  Greek  books ;  but  I  fear,  of  a  bislioprick.     He  died  about  1580. 
not  al^ys  from  tlie  Greek.     It  is  re- 
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Chap.  xlii.  Valerius  Maximus  is  cited,  c(»iceming  a  column 
at  Rome  inscribed  with  four  letters  four  times  written. 

Chap.  xliv.  Tiberius  orders  a  maker  of  ductile  glass,  which 
could  not  be  broken,  to  be  beheaded,  lest  it  shcmld  become 
more  valuable  than  silver  and  gold. 

This  piece  of  histoiy,  which  appears  also  in  Cornelius 
Agrippa  De  Vanitate  Scientiarum'',  is  taken  from  Pliny,  or 
rather  from  his  transcriber  Isidore  *>.  Pliny,  in  relating  this 
story,  says,  that  the  temperature  of  glass,  so  as  to  render  it 
flexible,  was  discovered  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

In  the  same  ch^iter  Pliny  observes,  that  glass  is  susceptible 
of  all  colours.  ^^  Fit  et  album,  et  murrhinum,  aut  hyaciiidios 
sapphirosque  imitatum,  et  omnibus  aliis  coloribus.  Nee  est 
alia  nunc  materia  sequacior,  aut  etiam  picture  accommoda- 
TioR.  Maximus  tamen  honor  in.candido*^."  But  the  Romans, 
as  the  last  sentence  partly  proves,  probably  never  used  any 
coloured  glass  for  windows.  The  first  notice  of  windows  of  a 
church  made  of  coloured  glass  occurs  in  chronicles  quoted  by 
Muratori.  In  the  year  802,  a  pope  built  a  church  at  Rome^ 
and,  ^^fenestras  ex  vitro  diversis  coloribus  conclusit  atque  de- 
coravit*."  And  in  856,  he  produces  ^^  fenestras  vero  vitreis 
coloribus  S"  &c.  This  however  was  a  sort  of  mosaic  in  glass. 
To  express  figures  in  glass,  or  what  we  now  call  the  art  of 
painting  in  glass,  was  a  very  different  work:  and,  I  believe,  I 
can  shew  it  was  brought  from  Constantinople  to  Rome  before 
the  tenth  century,  with  other  ornamental  arts.  Guicciardini, 
who  wrote  about  1560,  in  his  DescrittUme  de  ttUti  Paesi  Bassij 
ascribes  the  invention  of  baking  colours  in  glass  for  church- 
windows  to  the  Netherlanders" :  but  he  does  not  mention  the 

'  Oeig.  lib.  xvi.   cap.  xt.  p.  1224.  pean  by  the  rubric  of  the  last  lectioiiy 

Apud  Auct  LiKo.  Lat.  160S.  by  Le  Comte  de  TatikaivSle, 

Isidore's  was  a  favorite  RxnsToaT  ^  Sandford*8  English  Teanslat.  cap. 

of  the  middle  age.     He  is  cited  for  an  90.  p.  159.  a.  edit.  Lond.  1569.  4lo. 

account  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  '  Nat.    Hist.  lib.  xxxvi.   cap.  xvi. 

the  Falcon,  in  the  Prologue  to  the  second  p.  7S5.  edit.  Lugd.  1615. 

or  metrical  part  of  tlie  old  Fhebui  de  *  Dissset.   Amtichit.   Ital.  torn,  i., 

dedfUMK  de  la  duute  det  Bettet  tauvages  et  c.  xxiv.  p.  287. 

de$  oyaetmx  de  Proye,  printed  early  at  ^  Ibid.  p.  281. 

Paris  without  diite,  and  written,  as  ap-  *  Antw.  PUntin.  1580.  fol. 
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period,  and  I  think  he  must  be  mistaken^  It  is  certain  that 
this  art  owed  much  to  the  laborious  and  mechanical  genius  of 
the  Germans ;  and,  in  particular,  their  deep  researches  and 
experiments  in  chemistry,  which  they  cultivated  in  the  dark 
ages  with,  the  most  inde&tigable  assiduity,  must  have  gready 
assisted  its  operations.  I  could  give  very  early  anecdotes  of 
diis  art  in  En^bind.  But,  with  the  careless  haste  of  a  lover, 
I  am  anticipating  what  I  have  to  say  of  it  in  my  History  of 
Gothic  Architecture  in  England* 

Chap.  xlv.  A  king  leaves  four  sons  by  his  wife,  only  one 
which  is  lawfully  begotten.  They  have  a  contest  for  the  throne. 
The  dispute  is  referred  to  the  deceased  kingf  s  secretary,  who 
orders  the  body  to  be  taken  from  the  tomb ;  and  decrees,  that 
the  son  who  can  shoot  an  arrow  deepest  into  it  shall  be  king. 
The  first  wounds  the  king^s  right  hand  ;  the  second  his  mouth: 
the  third  his  heart  The  last  wound  is  supposed  to  be  the 
successful  one.  At  length  the  fourth,  approaching  the  body, 
cried  out  with  a  lamentable  voice,  '*  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
wound  my  &ther's  body  I "  In  consequence  of  this  speech,  he 
is  pronounced  by  the  nobles  and  people  present  to  be  the  true 
heir,  and  placed  on  the  throne. 

Chap,  xlviii.  Dionysius  is  quoted  for  the  story  of  Perillus's 
brasen  bulL 

Gower  in  the  Confsssio  Amantis  has  this  story ;  which 
he  pre&ces  by  saying  that  he  found  it  in  a  Cronike"^,  In 
Caxton's  Grolden  Legende,  Macrobius  is  called  a  chronicle. 
^*  Macrobius  sayth  in  a  cronike'."  Chronicles  are  naturally 
the  first  efforts  of  the  literature  of  a  barbarous  age.  The 
writers,  if  any,  of  those  periods  are  seldom  equal  to  any  thing 
more  than  a  bare  narration  of  &cts :  and  such  sort  of  matter 
is  suitable  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  their  cotemporary  readers. 
A  further  proof  of  the  principles  advanced  in  the  beginning  of 
this  Dissertation. 

Chap.  xlix.  The  duchess  RosmiUa  falls  in  love  with  Conan, 
king  of  Hungary,  whom  she  sees  from  the  walls  of  the  city  of 

*  USb,  Tii.  f.  161.  b.  coL  1.  '  Fol  Ixii.  b. 
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Foro-Juli,  which  he  is  beriming.  She  hAs  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.  She  betrays  the  dty  to  Conani  oo  condition  that 
he  will  marry  her  the  next  day.  Conati,  a  barbarian,  exe^ 
CQted  the  contract;  but  on  the  third  day  exposed  her  to  his 
whole  army,  saying,  *'  Such  a  wife  deserves  such  a  husband/' 
Paulus,  that  is,  Paulus  Diaconus,  the  historian  of  the  Z^m- 
gobards^  is  quoted.  He  was  chancellor  of  Desiderius,  the  last 
king  of  the  Lombards ;  with  whom  he  was  taken  captive  by 
Charlemagne.    The  history  here  referred  to  is  entitled  Gesta 

LONOOBABDORUM  ^. 

Chap.  1.  From  Valerius  Maximus. 

Chap.  li.  From  Josephus, 

Chap.  lii.  From  Valerius  Maximus. 

Chap.  liii.  From  the  same. 

Chap.  liv.  The  emperor  Frederick's  marble  portico  near 
Capua. 

I  wonder  there  are  not  more  romances  extant  on  the  lives 
of  the  Roman  emperors  of  Germany ;  many  of  whom,  to  say 
no  more^  were  famous  in  the  crusades.  There  is  a  romance 
in  did  German  rhyme,  called  Txueboank,  on  Maximilian  the 
First,  written  by  Melchior  Pfinzing  his  diaplain.  Printed  at 
Nuremberg  in  1517 '• 

Chap.  Iv.  Of  a  king  who  has  one  son  exceedingly  beautifid, 
and  four  daughters,  named  Justice,  Truth,  Mercy,  and  Peace. 

Chap.  Ivi.  A  nobleman  invited  a  merchant  to  his  castk^ 
whfmi  he  met  accordingly  upon  the  road.  At  entering  the 
castle,  the  merchant  was  astonished  at  the  magnificence  of  the 
chambers,  which  Were  overlaid  with  gold.  At  supper,  the 
nobleman  placed  the  merchant  next  to  his  wif^  who  imme- 
diately ^ewed  evident  tokens  of  being  much  struck  with  her 
beauty.  Tlie  table  was  covered  with  the  richest  dainties ;  but 
while  all  were  served  in  golden  dishes,  a  pittance  of  meat  was 


^  See    lib.   iv.    cap.   xxviiL     Apud  in  Pmi1us*s  deacriptiMiof  tfaisiiflgQ. 
Muratorii  Scmrroiu   Ital.  i.  p.  465.         *  Fol.  on  velliifn.     It  Is  not  praited 

edit.   Mediolan.  1723.     Where  Ae  is  with  moveable  types :  but  every  page  u 

called  Romilda.    Tbe  kina  is  Cacan,  or  graved  in  wood  or  brass*    Witb  wodea 

Cacanus,  a  kin^  of  the  Iiuns.     There  cuts.     It  is  a  most  beautiful  book, 
are  some  fine  circumsttinces  of  distress 
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placed  before  the  lady  in  a  dish  made  out  of  a  human  scuU. 
The  merchant  was  surprised  and  terrified  at  this  strange  spec- 
tade.  At  length  he  was  conducted  to  bed  in  a  fair  chamber; 
where^  when  left  alone9  he  observed  a  glimmering  lamp  in  a 
nook  or  corner  of  the  room,  by  which  he  discovered  two  dead 
bodies  hung  up  by  the  arms.  He  was  now  filled  with  ^e  n^ost 
horrible  apprehensions,  and  could  not  sleep  all  the  night 
When  he  rose  in  the  morning,  he  was  asked  by  the  nobleman 
how  he  liked  his  entertainment?  He  answered*  ^^ There  is 
plenty  of  every  thing;  but  the  scull  prevented  me  from  eating 
at  supper,  and  the  two  dead  bodies  which  I  saw  in  my  chamber 
fi-om  sleeping.  With  your  leave  therefore  I  wiU  depart'' 
The  nobleman  answered,  '^  My  friend,  you  observed  the  beauty 
of  my  mSo* .  The  scull  which  you  saw  placed  before  her  at 
supper,  was  the  head  of  a  duke,  whom  I  detected  in  her  em- 
braces, and  which  I  cut  ofi*  with  my  own  sword.  As  a  memo- 
rial of  her  crime»  and  to  teach  her  modest  behaviour,  her 
adulterer's  scuU  is  made  to  serve  for  her  dish.  The  bodies  of 
the  two  young  men  hanging  in  the  chamber  are  my  two  kins- 
men, who  were  murthered  by  the  son  of  th^  dukie.  To  keep 
up  my  sense  of  revenge  for  their  blood,  I  visit  their  dead  bodies 
every  day.  Go  in  peace,  and  remember  to  judge  nothing 
without  knowing  the  truth." 

Caxton  has  the  history  of  Albione,  a  king  of  the  Lombards^ 
who  having  conquered  another  king^  <^  lade  awaye  wyth  hym 
Jlosamounde  his  wyf  in  captyvyte,  but  after  he  took  hyr  to  bys 
wyj^  and  he  dyde  do  make  a  cuppe  of  the  skulle  of  that  kynge 
and  closed  in  fyne  golde  and  sylver,  and  dranke  out  of  it*." 
This,  by  the  way,  is  the  story  of  the  old  Italian  tragedy  of 
Messer  Giovanni  RuceUai  planned  on  the  model  of  the  antients, 
and  acted  in  the  Rucellai  gardens  at  Florence,  before  Leo  the 

*  GoLDtv  Lxo.  f.  ccdzxxxvii.  a.  edit.  p.  897.  edit.  158a    The  English  reader 

149S.  The  compilers  of  the  Sakctxloob  may  6nd  it  in  Heylin's  CosMooaAPHiCy 

probably  took  this  story  from  Pftulus  B.  i.  cxA,  i,  p.  57.    And  in  Machiavel^s 

biaconus,  Gxm.  Lovoobajid.  ut  supr.  Hutoet  op    Floekhcx,    in   English; 

lib.  Vl  cap.  zxviii.  p.  435.  seq.    It  has  Lond.  ]68(X   B.  i.  p.  5.  seq.     See  also 

been  adopted,  as  a  vomantic  tale,  into  Lydgate*s  Bocuas,  B.  ix.  en.  xxvii. 
the  HiSTOixKs  Ta  AOIQ17XS  of  Bellcforest, 
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Tenth  and  his  court,  m  the  year  1516^.  Bavenant  has  also  a 
tragedy  on  the  same  subject,  called  Albovine  king  of  the  lAm" 
bards  his  Tragedy. 

A  most  sanguinary  scene  m  Shakespeare's  Titus  Adroni'- 
cus,  an  incident  in  Dryden's,  or  Boccace's,  Tancred  and 
SiGisMONDA,  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  beautiful  metrical 
romance  of  the  Lady  of  Faouel,  are  founded  on  the  same 
horrid  ideas  of  inhuman  retaliation  and  savage  revenge:  but 
in  the  two  last  pieces,  the  circumstances  are  so  ingeniously 
imagined,  as  to  lose  a  considerable  degree  of  their  atrocity,  and 
to  be  productive  of  the  most  pathetic  and  interesting  situations. 

Chap.  Ivii.  The  enchanter  Virgil  places  a  magical  image  in 
the  middle  of  Rome  ^,  which  communicates  to  the  emperor 
Titus  all  the  secret  of!ences  committed  every  day  in  the  city^. 

This  story  is  in  the  old  black-lettered  history  of  the  necro- 
mancer  Vii^gil,  in  Mr.  Garrick's  collection. 

Vincent  of  Beauvais  relates  many  wonderiiil  things,  mirabi" 
liter  actitatdj  done  by  the  poet  Virgil,  whom  he  represents  as 
a  magician.  Among  others,  he  says,  that  Virgil  febricated 
those  brazen  statues  at  Rome,  called  Salvacio  Ronue,  which 
were  the  gods  of  the  provinces  conquered  by  the  Romans. 
Every  one  of  these  statues  held  in  its  hand  a  bell  framed  by 
magic;  and  when  any  province  was  meditating  a  revolt,  the 
statue,  or  idol,  of  that  country  struck  his  bell^.  This  fiction 
is  mentioned  by  the  old  anonymous  author  of  the  Mirabilia 
RoM£,  written  in  the  tliirteenth  century,  and  printed  by  Mont- 
faucon  ^.  It  occurs  in  Lydgate's  Bochas.  He  is  speaking  of 
the  Pantheon, 

Whyche  was  a  temple  of  old  foundacion, 

Ful  of  ydols,  up  set  on  hye  stages; 

There  throughe  the  worlde  of  every  nacion 

^  See  vol.  ill.  p.  237.  '  Diak.  Ital.  o^  xx.  p.  288.  edit. 

^   For  the  necromancer  Virgil,   Me  1702.     Many  wonders  are  also  related 

yol.  iii>  p.  62.  of  Rome,  in  an  old  metrical  romance 

<*  In  Uie  Cekto  Novbllx  Antichb.  called  Tux  Stacyons  of  Romx,  in  which 

KoT.  vii.  Romulus  b  said  to  be  bom  of  the  ducftes 

*  SrxcDL.   HisToa.  lib.  !▼.  cap.  61.  of  Troye,    MSS.  CoUon.  Cauo.  A.  8. 

f.  66.  a.  fol  81. 
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Were  of  theyr  goddes  set  up  great  ymages, 
To  every  kingdom  direct  were  their  visages, 
As  poetes  and  Fulgens^  by  hys  live 
In  bokes  olde  plainly  doth  dyscrive. 

Every  ymage  had  in  his  hande  a  bell. 
As  apperteyneth  to  every  nacion, 
Which,  by  craft  some  token  should  tell 
Whan  any  kingdom  fil  in  rebellion,  &c.^ 

This  fiction  is  not  in  Boccace,  Lydgate's  original.  It  is  in  the 
above-cited  Gothic  history  of  Virgil.  Dower's  Virgil,  I  think, 
belongs  to  the  same  romance. 

And  eke  Virgil  of  acqueintance 
I  sigh,  where  he  the  maiden  prayd. 
Which  was  the  doughter,  as  men  sayd. 
Of  the  emperour  whilom  of  Rome.  ^ 

Chap.  Iviii.  King  Asmodeus  pardons  every  male&ctor  con- 
demned to  death,  who  can  tell  three  indisputable  truths  or 
maxims. 

Chap.  lix.  The  emperor  Jovinian's  history. 

On  this  there  is  an  antient  French  Moralite,  entitled, 
L*Orgueil  et  presomption  de  VEmpereur  Jovinian^.  This  is 
also  the  story  of  Robert  king  of  Sicily,  an  old  English  poem, 
or  romance,  firom  which  I  have  given  copious  extracts  ^ 

Chap.  Ix.  A  king  has  a  daughter  named  Rosimund,  aged 
ten  years ;  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  so  swift  of  foot,  that  her 
father  promises  her  in  marriage  to  any  man  who  can  overcome 
her  in  running.  But  those  who  &il  in  the  attempt  are  to  lose 
their  heads.  After  many  trials,  in  which  she  was  always  vic- 
torious, she  loses  the  race  with  a  poor  man,  who  throws  in  her 
way  a  silken  girdle,  a  garland  of  roses,  and  a  silken  purse  in- 

'  Fulgentius.  '  Contxss.  Amamt.  L.  viii.  f.  clzzxis. 

^  Tragedies  of  Bochas,  B.  ix.  ch.  i.    a.  coL  2. 
«t.  4.     Couipare  tuL  u.  p.  379.  ^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 

'  Sec  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 
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cldsing  a  gidden  ball,  inscribed,  ^^  Who^o  plays  with  me  will 
never  be  satiated  with  play."  She  marries  the  poor  man,  who 
inherits  her  father's  kingdom* 

This  is  evidiently  a  Gothic  innovation  of  the  classical  tale  of 
Atalanta.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  an  oriental  apolc^e 
might  have  given  rise  to  the  Grecian  fable. 

Chap.  Ixi.  The  emperor  Claudius  marries  his  daughter  to 
the  philosopher  Socrates. 

Chap.  IxiL  Florentina's  picture. 

Chap.  bdiL  Vespasian's  daughter's  garden.  All  her  lovers 
are  obliged  to  enter  this  gard^i  before  they  can  obtain  her  love, 
but  none  return  alive.  The  garden  is  haunted  by  a  lion;  and 
has  only  one  entrance,  which  divides  into  so  many  windings, 
that  it  never  can  be  found  again.  At  length,  she  furnishes  a 
knight  with  a  baU  or  clue  of  thread,  and  teaches  him  how  to 
foil  the  lion.  Having  achieved  this  adventure,  he  marries  the 
lady. 

Here  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  Medea's  history. 

Chap.  Ixiv.  A  virgin  is  married  to  a  king,  because  she 
makes  him  a  shirt  of  a  piece  of  cloth  three  fingers  long  and 
broad. 

Chap.  Ixv.  A  cross  with  four  inscriptions. 

Chap.  IxvL  A  knight  offers  to  recover  a  lady's  inheritance, 
which  had  been  seized  by  a  tyrant,  on  condition,  that  if  he  is 
slain,  she  shall  always  keep  his  bloody  armour  hanging  in  her 
chamber.  He  reguns  her  property,  although  he  dies  in  the 
attempt ;  and  as  often  as  she  was  afterwards  sued  for  in  mar- 
riage, before  she  gave  an  answer,  she  returned  to  her  cham- 
ber, and  contemplating  with  tear^  her  deliverer's  bloody  ar- 
mour, resolutely  rejected  every  solicitation. 

Chap.  IxviL  The  wise  and  fooliidi  knight. 

Chap.  Ixviii.  A  woman  understands  the  language  of  birds. 
The  three  cocks. 

Chap.  Ixi^.  A  mother  gives  to  a  man  who  marries  her 
daughter  a  shirt,  which  can  never  be  torn,  nor  will  ever  need 
washing,  while  they  continue  faithful  to  each  other. 
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Chap.  Ixx.  The  kib^s  daughter  who  requires  three  impoen 
siUe  things  of  her  lowers. 

Chak  hcxii*  The  king  who  resigns  his  crown  to  his  sqr» 

Chap*  Iiody.  The  golden  apple. 

Chap.  Ixxt.  A  king^s  three  dauj^ters  marry  three  dukes, 
who  all  die  the  same  year. 

Chap.  Ixxvi.  The  two  physidans. 

Chap,  bcxix.  The  fiible  of  the  fiuniliar  ass. 

Chap.  bcxx.  A  devout  hermit  lived  in  a  cave,  near  which  a 
shepherd  folded  his  flock.  Many  of  the  sheep  being  stolen, 
the  shqiberd  was  unjustly  killed  by  his  master  as  being  con- 
cerned in  the  theft*  The  hermit  seeing  an  innocent  man  pat 
to  deaths  began  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Provi* 
denoe ;  and  resolved  no  longer  to  perplex  himself  with  the  us^ 
less  severities  of  religion,  but  to  muc  in  the  world.  In  travel- 
ling from  his  retirement,  he  was  met  by  an  angel  in  the  figure 
o(a  man;  who  said,  ^^ I  am  an  angel,  and  am  sent  by  God 
to  be  your  companion  on  the  road."  They  entered  a  dty;  and 
begged  for  lodging  at  the  house  of  a  knight,  who  entertained 
them  at  a  splendid  su{q>er.  In  the  night,  the  angel  rose  from 
his  bed,  and  strangled  the  knight's  only  child  who  was  asleep 
in  the  cradle.  The  hermit  was  astonished  at  this  barbarous  re- 
turn for  so  much  hospitality,  but  was  afraid  to  make  any  remon- 
strance to  his  companion.  Next  morning  they  went  to  another 
ci^.  Here  they  were  liberally  received  in  the  house  of  an  opu- 
lent citiaen;  but  in  the  night  the  angel  rose,  and  stole  a  golden 
cup  of  inestimable  value.  The  hermit  now  concluded  that  hb 
companion  was  a  Bad  AngeL  In  travelling  forward  the  next 
SHMrmng,  they  passed  over  a  bridge;  about  the  middle  of  which, 
they  met  a  poor  man,  <^  whom  the  angel  asked  the  way  to  die 
text  city.  Having  received  the  desired  information,  the  angel 
pushed  tlie  poor  man  into  the  water,  where  he  was  immedi* 
atdy  drowned.  In  the  evening  they  arrived  at  the  house  of  a 
rich  man;  and  b^ging  for  a  lodging,  were  ordered  to  sleep 
in  a  shed  with  the  cattle.  In  the  morning  the  angel  gave  the 
rich  man  the  cup  which  he  had  stolen.     The  hermit,  amazed 
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that  the  cup  which  was  stolen  from  theur  friend  and  benefac- 
tor should  be  given  to  one  who  refused  them  a  lodging,  began 
to  be  now  convinced  that  his  companion  was  the  Devil;  and 
b^ged  to  go  on  alone.  But  the  angel  said,  <*  Hear  me,  and 
depart.  When  you  lived  in  your  hermitage  a  shepherd  was 
killed  by  his  master.  He  was  innocent  of  the  supposed  offence: 
but  had  he  not  been  then  killed,  he  would  have  committed 
crimes  in  which  he  would  have  died  impenitent.  His  master 
endeavours  to  atone  for  the  murther,  by  dedicating  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  to  alms  and  deeds  of  charity.  I  strangled 
the  child  of  the  knight  But  know%  that  the  father  was  so  in- 
tent on  heaping  up  riches  for  this  child,  as  to  neglect  those 
acts  of  public  munificence  for  which  he  was  before  so  distin- 
guished, and  to  which  he  has  now  returned.  I  stole  the  golden 
cup  of  the  hospitable  citizen.  But  know,  that  from  a  life  of 
the  strictest  temperance,  he  became,  in  consequence  of  pos- 
sessing this  cup,  a  perpetual  drunkard ;  and  is  now  die  most 
abstemious  of  men.  I  threw  the  poor  man  into  the  water. 
He  was  then  honest  and  reli^ous.  But  know,  had  he  walked 
one  half  of  a  mile  further,  he  would  havemurthered  a  man  in 
a  state  of  mortal  sin.  I  gave  the  golden  cup  to  the  rich  man 
who  refused  to  take  us  within  his  roof.  He  has  therefore  re- 
ceived his  reward  in  this  world ;  and  in  the  next,  will  sufier 
the  pains  of  hell  for  his  inhospitality."  The  hermit  fell  pro- 
strate at  the  angel's  feet;  and  requesting  forgiveness,  returned 
to  his  hermitage,  fiilly  convinced  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  ot 
God's  government. 

This  is  the  &ble  of  Pamell's  Hermit,  which  that  elegant 
yet  original  writer  has  heightened  with  many  masterly  touches 
of  poetical  colouring,  and  a  happier  arrangement  of  circum- 
stances. Among  other  proofs  which  might  be  mentioned  a£ 
Pamell's  genius  and  address  in  treating  tiiis  subject,  by  re- 
serving the  discovery  of  the  angel  to  a  critical  period  at  the 
close  of  the  fable,  he  has  found  means  to  introduce  a  beautifii) 
description,  and  an  interesting  surprise.  In  this  poem,  the 
last  instance  of  the  angel's  seeming  injustice,  is  that  of  pushing 
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the  guide  from  the  bridge  into  the  river.     At  this,  the  hermit 
is  miable  to  suppress  his  indignation. 

Wild  sparkling  rage  inflames  the  Father's  eyes,    ' 

He  bursts  the  bonds  of  fear,  and  madly  cries, 

**  Detested  wretch !  '* — But  scarce  his  speech  began, 

*  When  the  strange  partner  seem'd  no  longer  man : 
His  youthful  face  grew  more  serenely  sweet, 
His  robe  tum'd  white,  and  flow'd  upon  his  feet ; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair; 
Celestial  odours  fill  the  purple  air : 
And  wings,  whose  colours  glitter'd  on  the  day. 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  display. 
The  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  his  sight, 

,   And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 

The  same  apologue  occurs,  with  some  slight  additions  and 
variations  for  the  worse,  in  Howell's  Letters  ;  who  professes 
to  have  taken  it  from  the  speculative  sir  Philip  Herbert's  Cok- 
CEPTioNS  to  his  Son,  a  book  which  I  have  never  seen"*.  These 
Letters  were  published  about  the  year  1650.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  Divine  Dialogues  of  doctor  Henry  More'',  who  has 
illustrated  its  important  moral  with  the  following  fine  reflections. 
"  Tlie  affairs  of  this  world  are  like  a  curious,  but  intricately 
contrived  Comedy ;  and  we  cannot  judge  of  the  tendency  of 
what  is  past,  or  acting  'at  present,  before  the  entrance  of  the 
last  Act,  which  shall  bring  in  Righteousness  in  triumph :  who, 
though  she  hath  abided  many  a  brunt,  and  has  been  very 
cruelly  and  despightfully  used  hitherto  in  the  world,  yet  at 
last,  according  to  our  desires,  we  shall  see  the  knight  over- 
come the  giant.  For  what  is  the  reason  we  are  so  much 
pleased  with  the  reading  romances  and  the  fictions  of  the  poets, 
but  that  here,  as  Aristotle  says,  things  are  set  down  as  they 

"  Vol.  iv.  Let.  iv.  p.  7.  edit  1655.  collection  of  Latin  Apologues,  quoted 

Svo.  above,  MSS.  Hake.  463.  fol.  8.  a.  TiM 

"  Pabt  i.  p.  321.  Dial.  ii.  edit  Lond.  rubric  is,  De  Angeio  qui  dumt  HertmUam 

1668,   12mo.     I  must  not  forget  that  it  ad  divena  Ho^tia, 
occurs,  as  told  in  our  Gxsta,  among  a 
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should  be ;  but  in  the  true  history  hitherto  of  the  world,  things 
are  recorded  indeed  as  they  are,  but  it  is  but  a  testimony,  that 
they  have  not  been  as  they  should  be  ?  Wherefore,  in  the  upshot 
of  all,  when  we  shall  see  that  come  to  pass,  that  so  mightily 
pleases  us  in  the  reading  the  most  ingenious  plays  and  heroic 
poems,  that  long  afflicted  vertue  at  last  comes  to  the  crown, 
the  mouth  of  all  unbelievers  must  be  for  ever  stopped.  And 
for  my  own  part,  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  will  so  come  to  pass 
in  the  close  of  the  world.  But  impatiently  to  call  for  vengeance 
upon  every  enormity  before  that  time,  is  rudely  to  overturn 
the  stage  before  the  entrance  into  the  fifth  act,  out  of  ignorance 
of  the  plot  of  the  comedy ;  and  to  prevent  the  solemnity  of  the 
general  judgement  by  more  paltry  and  particular  executions®.'' 

Pamell  seems  to  have  chiefly  followed  the  story  as  it  is  told 
by  this  Platonic  theologist,  who  had  not  less  imagination  than 
learning.  Pope  used  to  say,  that  it  was  originally  written  in 
i^anish.  This  I  do  not  believe:  but  fixun  the  early  connec- 
tion between  the  Spaniards  and  Arabians,  this  assertion  tends 
to  oonfinn  the  su^don,  that  it  was  an  oriental  tale. 

Chap.  Ixxxi.  A  king  violates  his  sister.  The  child  is  ex- 
posed in  a  diest  in  the  sea ;  is  christened  Gregory  by  an  abbot 
who  takes  him  up,  and  afler  various  adventures  he  is  promoted 
to  the  popedom.  In  their  old  age  his  &ther  and  mother  go  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  in  order  to  confess  to  this  pope,  not 
knowii^  he  was  their  son,  and  he  being  equally  ignorant  that 
diey  are  his  parents :  when  in  the  course  of  the  oonfossicHi,  a 
discovery  is  made  on  bodi  sides. 

Chap.  Ixxxix.  The  three  rings. 

Tills  story  is  in  the  Decameron'',  and  in  the  Cento  No- 
vsLLE  Antiche^  :  and  perhaps  in  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

C^AP.  xcv.  The  tyrant  Maxentiii&  From  the  Gesta  Ro- 
MANO&UM,  whidb  are  cited. 

I  think  there  is  the  romance  of  Maxence,  Constandne's 
antagonist. 

Chap.  xcvi.  King  Alexander  places  a  burning  candle  in  his 

"  Ibid.  p.  3S5.  '  i.  3.  '  Not.  Ixri. 
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hall ;  «nd  makes  proclamation,  that  he  will  absolve  all  those  ^rho 
owe  him  forfeitures  of  life  und  land,  if  tbey  will  appear  before 
the  candle  is  consumed. 

Chap.  xcyiL  Prodigies  before  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar,  who 
is  >plaoed  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  the  citjr.  From  the 
CicROMrcA,  as  they  are  called. 

Chap.  xcix.  A  kmght  saves  a  serpent  who  is  fighting  in  a 
forest  widi  a  toad%  but  is  afterwards  bit  by  the  toad.  The 
kni^^  languishes  many  days :  and  when  he  is  at  the  point  of 
death,  the  same  serpent,  which  he  remembers,  enters  his  cham- 
ber, and  sucks  the  poison  fix>m  the  wound. 

Chap.  cL  Of  Oairterus,  who  for  his  prowess  in  war  being 
elected  a  king  of  a  certain  country,  is  on  the  night  of  his  coro- 
nation conducted  to  a  chamber,  where  at  the  head  of  the  bed 
is  a  fierce  lion,  at  the  feet  a  dragon,  and  on  either  side  a  bear, 
toads,  and  serpents.  ^  He  immediately  quitted  his  new  king^ 
dom ;  and  was  quickly  elected  king  of  another  country.  Going 
to  rest  the  first  night,  be  was  led  into  a  chamber  furnished 
with  a  bed  richly  embroidered^  but  stuck  all  over  with  sharp 
razors.  This  kingdom  he  also  relinquishes.  At  length  he 
meets  a  hermit,  who  gives  him  a  sta£^  with  which  he  is  directed 
to  knock  at  the  gate  of  a  magnificent  palace  seated  on  a  lofty 
mountain.  Here  he  gains  admittance^  and  finds  every  sort  of 
happiness  unembittered  with  the  least  degree  of  pain. 

The  king  means  every  man  advanced  to  riches  and  honour, 
and  who  thinks  to  enjoy  these  advantages  without  tnteiTuption 
and  alloy.  The  hermit  is  religion,  the  staff*  penitence,  and 
the  palace  heaven. 

In  a  more  confined  sense,  the  first  part  of  this  apologue  may 
be  separately  interpreted  to  signify,  tlua  a  king  when  he  enters 
on  his  important  charge,  ought  not  to  st^pose  himself  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  privilege  of  an  exemption  from  care,  and  to  he  put 
into  immediate  possession  of  the  highest  pleasures,  conveni- 

'  Th0«UNrMt9fterlif|Mi  fid>ul«Mit,  of  the  in^  witli  aod  being  killed  b^  the  spider, 

serpent  fighting  with  his  inveterate  ene»  onginete  from  FUpy,  Nat.  Hut.  x.  S4. 

my  the  wieaael,  who  eats  rue  before  the  xx.  13. 
attack  b^gam,  and  of  the  ■erpent  fi^t- 
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enciesy  and  felicities  of  life ;  but  to  be  sensible,  tliat  from  that 
moment  he  begins  to  encounter  the  greatest  dangers  and  dif- 
ficulties. 

Chap.  ciL  Of  the  lady  of  a  knight  who  went  to  the  holy 
bUid.  She  commits  adultery  with  a  clerk  skilled  in  necromancy. 
Another  magician  discovers  her  intrigues  to  the  absent  knight 
by  means  of  a  polished  mirror,  and  his  image  in  wax. 

In  Adam  Daviess  Gest  or  romance  of  Alexander,  Neo- 
tabanus,  a  king  and  magician,  discovers  the  machinadons  of 
his  enemies  by  embattelling  them  in  figures  of  wax.  This  is 
the  most  extensive  necromantic  operation  of  the  kind  that  I 
remember,  and  must  have  formed  a  puppet-show  equal  to  the 
most  splendid  pantomime. 

Barounes  weore  whilom  wys  and  gode. 
That  this  ars  •  wet  undurstode : 
Ac  on  ther  was  Neptanamous 
Wis^  in  this  ars  and  malicious: 
Whan  kyng  other  eorl"  cam  on  him  to  weorre^ 
Quyk  he  loked  in  the  steorre' ; 
Of  wax  made  him  popetts^. 
And  made  heom  fyzhte  with  battes : 
And  so  he  learned,  y^e  xxms  Ay^ 
Ay  to  aquelle*  hys  enemye. 
With  charms  and  with  conjurisons: 
Thus  he  asaied  the  regiouns. 
That  him  cam  for  to  asaile. 
In  puyr*  manyr  of  bataile*^ ; 
By  cler  candel  in  the  nyzt. 
He  mad  uchon*^  with  othir  to  fyzt, 
,  Of  alle  manere  nacyouns, 
That  comen  by  schip  or  dromouns. 
At  the  laste,  of  mony  londe 

Kynges  therof  haden  gret  onde**, 

» 

'  art,  necromancy.                *  wiae.  ^  See  Mr.  l^rwhitt's  Chaucer's  CAin. 

"  or  earL            ^  war.            *  stars,  T.  ver.  1381. 

y  puppets.                *  conquer.  '^  eadi  one. 

*  very,  real.  ^  had  great  jealousy  or  an^. 
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WeU  thritty  y  gadnid  beodi% 

And  by  spddth  al  his  deth^ 

Kjng  Philipp>  of  grete  thede 

Maister  was  of  that  fede'^: 

He  was  a  mon  crf'myzty  bond. 

With  hem  brouzte,  of  diyers  lond» 

Njne  and  twenty  ryche  kynges, 

To  make  on  hym  bataylynges : 

Neptanamous  hyt  nnderstod ; 

Yduumged  was  al  his  mod; 

He  was  aferde  sore  of  haime: 

Anon  he  deede'  caste  his  channe ; 

His  ymage  he  madde  anon. 

And  of  his  barounes  everychon. 

And  afterward  of  his  fone^ ; 

He  dude  hem  to  gedere  to  gon' 

In  a  basyn  al  by  chahne : 

He  sazh  on  him  fel  theo  harme" ; 

He  seyz  flye''  of  his  barounes 

Of  al  his  lond  distinctiouns, 

He  lokid,  and  kneow  in  the  sterre. 

Of  al  this  kynges  theo  grete  werre%  &p,P 

Afterwards  he  frames  an  image  of  the  queen  01ympias»  or 
Olympia,  while  sleeping^  whom  he  violates  in  the  shape  of  a 
dragon* 

Theo  lady  lyzt^  on  hire  bedde, 
Yheoled*^  wel  with  silken  webbe. 
In  a  chaysel*  smok  scheo  lay, 
And  yn  a  mantell  of  doway : 

*  netr  thirty  were  gathered,  or  confe-        *  law  fly, 

^tested.  *  the  ma*  war  of  all  thesie  kinga. 

'  all  resohed  to  d«tooj  him.  '  MSS.(Bedl.Bib].)l«ADD.I.74.f.M. 

•  Philip  of  MacedoB.  *  laid.  '  ooTered. 

^JUde,  field,  aimy.  *  In  tbft  roonttce  of  Aru  et  Pbanii- 

^  he  did.               ^enenies.  uov.  Cod.  ibg.  Fv.  7191. 

the  made  dim  fight.  Ua  chemls  de  chaiail 

...     ^•^'"'  ***'  harm  faU  on,  or  agaimt,  D,  fil,  et  d*a^rc  moult  loalil. 
himaelf. 

VOL.  I.  O 
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Of  theo  bryztnes  of  hire  twee 

Al  about  schone  the  I&oe^ 

Herbes  he  tok  in  ao  heiber. 

And  stamped  them  in  a  morter^ 

And  wrong'  hit  in  a  box3 

After  he  tok  mgpi  wax 

And  made  a  papet  after  the  qoene^ 

Hb  ars-taUe'  he  can  miwrene; 

The  quenes  name  in  the  wax  he  woot, 

Whil  hit  was  sumdd  hot: 

In  a  bed  he  did  dyzt 

Al  aboute  with  eandel  lyzt. 

And  spreynd'  theron  of  the  harbust 

Thus  charmed  Neptanabus, 

The  lady  in  hir  bed  lay 

Abouzt  mydnyzt,  sr  the  day% 

Whiles  he  made  conjuryng, 

Scheo^  sawe  fleS  in  her  metyng^. 

Hire  thought,  a  dragoun  lyzt, 

To  hire  chaumbre  he  made  his  flyzt» 

In  he  cam  to  her  hour 

And  crept  undur.hir  covertour, 

Mony  sithes'  he  hire  kust^ 

And  &st  in  his  amies  prust. 

And  went  away,  so  dragon  wyld, 

And  grete  he  left  hire  with  child.  ^ 

*  Pcilii^  in  Sn  Laukval,  thesame    He  seygfa  never  non  to  pert, 
sitiiatioii   ia  more  elegantly  toudied.     The  rede  rooe  whan  acbe  is  nevre 
MSSL  C^ytton.  Cauo.  A.  2.  foL  35.  a*-     Ayens  her  rode  nes  naught  of  hewer 

1  dar  well  lay  yn  sert 
In  the  WKvyUmn  he  fond  a  bed  of  piya,     Her  hera  acbon  as  gold  wyie,  && 
I  hded  with  purpur  byi  «  wnrnff 

lliat  aftir  tyr  Laimfia  heddey  lente,  Of  sold  he  made  a  table 

That  lefrome  beamed  bryght :  Al  fid  of  steoiron  [atari].— . 

For  hele  her  dolfaea  doun  ache  dede,  An  astrolabe  is  intmdad. 

Ahnest  to  her  geriiylstede ;  *  sprinkled.              *  befine  day. 


Than  lay  iche  unoorert :  ^  she.  ^  fly.  *  dream, 

flche  WIS  aa  whyt  as  lylye  yn  Maye,  *  times.  '  kiaMd  her. 

Ortnowthatsnewethynwynterysday;        '  Fol.  57.  TTie  tcKt  is  here  gi?en  Aam 
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Theocritus,  Virgil,  ai)d  Horace,  have  left  instances  of  in- 
cantations conducted  by  figures  in  wax.  In  the  begimung  o« 
the  last  oentuiy,  many  witches  were  executed  for  attempting 
die  lives  of  persons,  by  fabricating  representations  of  them  in 
wax  and  clay«  King  James  the  first,  in  his  Daemonologie, 
speaks  of  this  practice  as  very  common ;  the  efficacy  of  which 
he  peremptorily  ascribes  to  the  power  of  the  devil  ^.  His  mar 
jesty's  arguments,  intended  to  prove  how  the  magician's  image 
operated  on  the  person  represented,  are  drawn  from  the  depths 
of  moral,  theological,  physical,  and  metaphysical  knowledge. 
Hie  Arabian  magic  abounded  with  these  infatuations,  which 
were  partly  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  sympathy. 

But  to  return  to  the  Gesta  Romanorum.  In  this  story 
one  of  the  magicians  is  styled  Magister  peritusy  and  sometimes 
simply  Metier.  That  is,  a  cunning-^nan.  The  title  Magister 
in  our  universities  has  its  origin  from  the  use  of  this  word  in 
the  middle  ages.  With  what  propriety  it  is  now  continued  I 
will  not  say.  Mystery ^  andendy  used  for  a  particular  art  \  or 
skill  in  general,  is  a  specious  and  easy  corruption  of  Maistery 
or  Mastery^  the  English  of  the  Latin  Maoisterium,  or  Arti-^ 
Jiciums  in  French  Maistt^ise^  Mestier^  Mestrie^  and  in  Italian 
Magisterio,  with  the  same  sense  ^.  In  the  French  romance  of 
Cleomsdes,  a  physician  is  called  simply  Maitre^. 

MSS.  Bool,  ut  sopr.    Compared  with  vais,  "  Nectabanus  so  transfomiat  in 

MSS.    H06FIT.   LxKcoLK.    150.       See  iUum  diaoonu  seducdorein  tnctum/tri- 

G<nrer*8  Confess.  Akavt.  lib.  tL  fol.  cliniumque  p^netrat  reptabundus,  specie 

czzxyiii.  a.  coL  1.  seq.  spectabifis,  turn  majestate  toUua  oorp»> 

A    .  ^.          1.  ^v        fk-    i*  ..^  ri^  turn  etiam  sibilorum  acumine  adeo 

And  through  the  crafte  of  artemage,  jg„|i,Qi-   ^^  parfetes  etiam  ac  funda- 

Of  wmxe  he  forged  an  ymage.  &c.  ^SSrdi>mus  juati  yiderentur,"  Ac 

Gowier'a  dragon,   in  approaching  the  Hist.  Sficitl.  fol.  41.  b.  ut  supr.     See 

queen,  ia  courtm  and  dAonaire.  AuL  GelL  Nocr.  Att.  vii,  1. 

With  al  the  cbere  that  he  maie,  J  ^^  ^^'  ^"^^  B.  iL  ch.  iv.  p.  44. 

Toirarde  the  bedde  ^  •»»»>•  W«*       ^  For  instance,  « the  Art  and  2ivaers, 
TiU  he  came  to  hhr  the  beddea  side        ofPrintinff"  «*««*"««* —y-w* 

^,!*"j!!**iftW  "^y?*iL^^*        "-  In  •  ^tute  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 

For  he  aid  dl  hys  *3]^»>«.  instead  of  the  words  in  the  bst  note,  we 

And  w«  curteis and  dfiixMiaire.  haye  « The  &tmce and  CVV^o^^rin*- 

Ibid.  ooL  8.  I  could  not  resist  the  temp-  ing.'*  Ann.  Reg.  25.  A.D.  15S3. '  Fo. ' 

tation  of  trenecaribing  this  gallantry  of  a  many  reasons,  Myttery  answering  to  the 

dngoo.   Gower*s  whole  £scription  of  Latin  Afysfmicm,  never  could  have  been 

this  interview,  as  will  appear  on  coiik>  originally  applied  in  these  cases, 
pirifon,  eeems  to  be  taken  from  Beau-        *  MS&  Cod.  R^.  Pliris,  7539. 

o2 
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Lie  sont  de  choa  qu'il  n'y  a 

Peril  et  que  bien  garira : 

Car  il  li  Maistre  ainsi  dit  leur  ont 

And  the  medical  art  is  styled  Mestrie.  ^^  Quant  il  (the  sur- 
geon) aperf  ut  que  c'estoit  maladie  non  mie  curable  par  nature 
et  par  Mestrie,  et  par  medicine"',^  &c.  Maistrise  is  used 
for  art  or  workmanship,  in  the  Chronicon  of  Saint  Denis, 
*<  Entre  les  autres  presens,  li  envoia  une  horologe  de  laton, 
ouvrez  par  marveiUeuse  Maistrjse'^."  That  the  Latin  Magi- 
STERiuM  has  precisely  the  same  sense  appears  from  an  account 
of  the  contract  for  building  the  conventual  church  of  Casino 
in  Italy,  in  the  year  1349.  The  architects  agree  to  buQd  the 
church  in  the  form  of  the  Lateran  at  Rome.  *^  Et  in'  casu  si  ali- 
quis  [delectus]  in  eorum  Magisterio  appareret,  promiserunt 
resarcire^."  Chaucer,  in  the  Rom  aunt  of  the  Rose,  uses 
Maistrise  for  artifice  and  workmanship. 

Was  made  a  toure  of  grete  maistrise^ 
A  fiurer  saugh  no  man  with  sight,. 
Large,  and  wide,  and  of  grete  mights,  &c. 

And,  in  the  same  poem,  in  describing  the  shoes  of  Mirth, 

And  shode  he  was,  with  grete  maistrie^ 
With  shone  decopid  and  with  lace.^ 

Matstrye  occurs  in  thedescriptionof  a  lady's  saddle  in  Syr 
Launfal's  romance. 

Her  sadell  was  semely  sett. 
The  sambus'^  wer  grene  felvet,. 

'    "  Miikic.  S.  LudoT.  edit.  reg.  p.  438.  nor  can  I  find  thb  word  in  any  fllnwaii. 

*  Tom.  ▼.  Collect.  Histor.  Franc.  But  ScaiUme  oecun,  evidently  nnderthe 

pag.  S54.  Tbna  ezprnsed  in  the  Latin  very  aame  signification,  in  the  beaotiftd 

AxifALxa  Feakcls>  ibid.  p.  56,  **  Ho-  manuscript  French  romance  of  GAnm, 

rologium  ex  aurichalco  arte  mechanica  written  in  the  twelfUi  centuiy. 
mirifice  compositum."  t  •     i  jt.  •      ^     •  %    * 

•Hif^c!umf.tom.U.p.545.col.iL        ^J^^^^"^^^/^^]^ 
Chart,  ann.  1349.  ?«*?'*  P^"«  ^^'^  ^  '^  ^  <3teh.; 

»  B.  R.  T.  4172.        «  Hnd.  v.  842.  ^  ,^'?^  "^^^  ™«  «>'■  P«™w»  . 

'  Iknownotwfaatomament  or imple.        ^^  **  &JiJnnm  nul  plus  nche  ne  nau 

ment  of  the  antient  hane-fumiture  is  ""  The  palfiey  on  which  the  huiy  astep 

here  intended,  unless  it  is  a  saddle-cloth ;  was  whiter  than  any  flower  de  In :   the 
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I  paynted  with  ymageiye; 
The  bordure  was  of  belles  * 
Of  lyche  golde  and  nothjmg  elles 

That  any  man  myghte  aspye : 
In  the  arsouns^  before  and  behjmde 
Were  twey  stones  of  Ynde 

Gay  for  the  maystrye. 
The  paytrelle  ^  of  her  paUraye 
Was  worth  an  erldom,  &c. 

**  In  the  saddle-bow  were  two  jewels  of  India,  very  beautiful 
to  be  seen,  in  consequence  of  the  great  art  with  which  they 
were  wrought'."     Chaucer  calls  his  Monke, 


bfidle  WM  worth  a  tiioaiaiid  Fkrisieii        '  Of  this  fiuhion  I  hare  already  given 

•ols,  and  a  richer  Sanibwe  never  was  seen."  many  instances.  Tlie  latest  I  remember 

The  French  word,  howerer,  is  properly  is  in  the  year  150S,  at  the  marriage  of 

written  Aimfru^y  and  u  not  uncommon  the  princess  Miurj^t     "  In  specyaU 

in  old  French  wardrobe  rolls,  where  it  the  Erie  of  Ncnrthumberlannd  ware  on 

appean  to  be  VLjemaU  saddle-doth,  or  a  goodly  gowne  of  tynaill,  fourred  with 

housing.  So  in  Lc  BovAir  ns  la  Rcwzy  hermynes.     He  was  mounted  upon  a 

Comme  royne  fust  vestoe,  ^^^  ~^'   **?  ^'^^^k  fL*^*" 

Sn^ImI™^:^  S^«^.w«T,  "»y**"  worke,  and  Aorough  that  sam 

Et  chevauchast  A  grand  Saxbui.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Aatmaidamd- 

The  Latin  word,  and  in  the  same  re-  lodyous  noyse.'*  Leland.  Colu  ad  calc 

strained  sense,  is  sometimes  Saxbua,  torn.  ili.  p.  276. 

but  moat  comxnonlT  Saxbuca.    Orderi-        In  the  Novkks  Pasxsras  Pbolooux, 

cus  Vitalis,  lib.  Tin.  p.  694.  edit.  Fkr.  Chaucer,  £raan  the  circumstance  of  the 

1619.  "  Bdbnnos  et  mulas  cum  Saxbu-  MoidLe*s  bridle  being  decorated  with 

en  muliebribus  prospexit.**    Vinoent  of  bells,  takes  occasion  to  putanadmirabla. 

BeauTaisaajrs,  that  the  Tartarian  women,  stroke  of  humour  and  satire  into  the 

when  they  nde,  have  Caxbucas  of  paint-  mouth  of  the  Hostb,  which  at  once  ri- 

ed  leaAer,  embroidered  with  gold,  hang-  dicuUe  that  inconsistent  piece  of  afiec* 

Ing  down  on  either  side  of  the  hone,  tation,  and  censures  the  monk  ibr  the 

Sficul.  Hist.  z.  85.     But  Vincent's  dullness  of  his  tale.  Ver.  14796. 

CAJCwiCAawM  originajfly  written  jofl^  Swiche  talking  is  not  worth  a  boterfie, 

huMMt  «r  Smmbuetu.    To  such  an  enoiw  ^SA^JJTi^/k^  „^  ^i«««r»  »«  Mm*, 

mi^articleofthetrappingsoffemale  Sj'JS^JL^^tepkSK^ 

hofWmanship  had  arisen  in  the  middle  ^*^""  ™°^'  dan  Piers  by  your 

2S;iJ*k^:^muS2SrW°l^^  IpmyyoJhertelytellussomwhatelle., 

U^ nnk,  Aojild  presume  to  uie >  3^ he^^Jung that fo?u. iJle £de. 

silk,  foL  54.  [infir.  vol.  it  p.  54.]  ^'^'^ 

.        ,      ,        .  _  „  *  saddle-bow.  See  infir.  voL  i.  p.  177. 

A  mule  also  whvte  so  mylke,  a  breMt-piate. 

With  sadel  of  golde,  MmMif  ofsylkey&c.        %  j^j^  ^^  ^^  ^ 
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I  fiiyre  for  the  MaisMe, 

An  outrider,  that  lovid  venery«' 

Fayre  for  the  Maistrie  means,  skilled  in  the  Maistrie  of  the 
gamey  La  Maistrise  du  Venene^  or  the  science  of  hunting,  then 
so  much  a  &vorite,  as  simply  and  familiarly  to  be  called  the 
maistrie.  From  many  other  instances  which  I  could  produce, 
I  will  only  add,  that  the  search  of  the  Philosopher's  Stone  is 
called  in  the  Latin  Geber,  Investigatio  Magisterii. 
,  Chap.  ciii.  The  merchant  who  sells  three  wise  maxims  to 
the  wife  of  Domitian. 

Chap.  civ.  A  knight  in  hunting  meets  a  lion,  from  whose 
foot  he  extracts  a  thorn.  Afterwards  he  becomes  an  outlaw; 
and  being  seized  by  the  king,  is  condemned  to  be  thrown  into 
a  deep  pit  to  be  devoured  by  a  hungry  lion.  The  lion  &wns 
on  the  knight,  whom  he  perceives  to  be  the  same  that  drew 
the  thorn  from  his  paw.  Then  said  the  king,  <<  I  will  learn 
forbearance  from  the  beasts.  As  the  lion  has  spared  your  life, 
when  it  was  in  his  power  to  take  it,  I  therefore  grant  you  a  free 
pardon.  Depart,  and  be  admonished  hence  to  live  virtuously.'^ 

The  learned  reader  must  immediately  recollect  a  similar 
story  of  one  Androclus,  who  being  exposed  to  fight  with  wikl 
beasts  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  is  recognised  and  unattack- 
ed  by  a  most  savage  lion,  whom  he  had  formerly  healed  exactly 
in  the  same  manner.  But  I  believe  the  whole  is  nothing  more 
than  an  oriental  apologue  on  gratitude,  written  much  earlier; 
and  that  it  here  exists  in  its  original  state.  Androclus's  story  is 
related  by  Aulus  Gellius,  on  the  authority  of  a  Gre^k  writer, 
one  Appion,  called  Plistonices,  who  flourished  under  Tiberius. 
The  character  of  Appion,  with  which  Gellius  prefaces  this  tale, 
in  some  measure  invalidates  his  credit ;  notwithstanding  he  pre- 
tends to  have  been  an  eye  witness  of  this  extraordinary  &cL 
**  Ejus  libri,"  says  Gellius,  "non  incelebres  feruntur;  quibus, 
omnium  ferme  quas  mirifica  in  ^gypto  visuntur  audiunturqu^ 
historia  comprehenditur.  Sed  in  his  quae  audivisse  et  legisse  sese 

^  Pkol.  v.  165. 
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dkntyfortasaeavitbatndioqueM^^n^a^iM^  &G. 

Had  our  compiler  of  tke  Gxsta  taken  this  story  from  GeQiu8» 
it  is  probable  he  would  have  told  itwidi  some  c^  the  samecir- 
oumstances:  eq>ecialljas  GeUins  is  a  writer  whom  he  frequently 
follows,  and  even  quotes ;  and  to  whomi  on  this  occasioiiy  he 
mig^t  have  been  obliged  tor  afew  more  strokes  of  the  marvel- 
lous. But  the  two  writers  agree  only  in  the  genaral  subject 
Our  compiler's  narrative  has  much  more  simplicity  than  that 
of  Oellins;  and  contains  marks  of  eastern  manners  ttid  life. 
Let  me  add,  that  the  oriental  iabuhsts  are  fond  of  illustrating 
and  enforcing  the  duty  of  gratitude,  by  feigning  instances  oS 
the  gratitude  of  beasts  towards  men.  And  of  this  the  present 
compilation,  vAnch  is  strongly  tinctured  with  orientalism^  af- 
fords several  other  proofe. 

Chap.  cv.  Theodosius  the  blind  emperor  ordained,  that  the 
cause  of  every  iigured  person  should  be  heard  on  ringing  & 
bell  placed  in  a  public  .part  of  his  palace.  A  serpent  had  a  nest 
near  the  spot  where  the  bell-rope  felL  In  the  absence  c^the 
serp^it,  a  toad  took  possession  of  her  nest.  The  serpent  twist- 
ing herself  round  the  rope,  rang  the  bell  for  justice;  and  by 
the  emperor's  special  command  the  toad  was  killed.  Afewdaya 
afterwards,  as  the  king  was  loosing  on  his  couch,  the  serpent 
ent^ed  the  chamber,  bearing  a  precious  stone  in  her  mouths 
The  serpent  creeping  up  to  the  emperor's  fiice,  laid  the  predooa 
stone  on  his  eyes,  and  glided  out  of  the  apartment  Immediately 
the  emperor  was  restored  to  bis  sight 

This  circumstance  of  the  Bell  of  Justice  occurs  in  the  real 
history  of  some  eastern  monarch,  whose  name  I  have  forgot 

In  the  Arabian  philosophy,  serpents,  either  from  the  bright- 
ness of  their  eyes,  or  because  they  inhabit  the  cavities  of  the 
earth,  were  considered  as  having  a  natural,  or  occult,  con- 
nexion with  precious  stones.  In  Alphonsus's  Clericaus  Dis- 
CIFLINA9  a  snake  is  mentioned,  whose  eyes  were  real  jacinths^ 
In  Alexander's  romantic  history,  he  is  said  to  have  found  ser* 
pents  in  the  vale  of  Jordian,  with  collars  of  huge  emeralds 

*  NocT.  Amc.  lib.  t.  cap.  xiv.  See  was  an  eye  witneM,  ibid.  !•  Tii.  cap.  Tiii. 
anoUicr  fabnloiu  story,  of  which  Appion    It  b  of  a  boy  beloved  tj  a  dolpiim. 
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> 

growing  on  their  necks*.  The  toed,  under  a  vulgar  india*. 
oriniinating  idefs  is  ranked  with  the  rqrtile  race :  and  SSiake- 
speare  has  a  beautiful  comparbon  on  the  traditionary  notion, 
diat  the  toad  has  a  rich  gem  inclosed  within  its  head.  MilUm 
gives  his  serpent  eyes  of  carbuncle^. 

Chak  cvi.  The  three  fellow-travellers,  who  have  only  one 
loaf  pf  bread. 

This  apologue  is  in  Alphonsus. 

Chap.  cvii.  There  was  an  image  in  the  city  of  Rome,  whidi 
stretched  forth  its  right  hand,  on  the  middle  finger  of  which 
was  written  strike  here.  For  a  long  time  none  could  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  this  mysterious  inscription.  At  length 
a  certain  subtle  Clerk,  who  came  to  see  this  famous  imager  ot^ 
served,  as  the  sun  shone  against  it,  the  shadow  of  the  inscribed 
finger  on  the  ground  at  some  distance.  He  immediately  took 
a  q>ade,  and  began  to  dig  exacdy  on  that  spot  He  came  at 
length  to  a  flight  of  steps  which  descended  far  under  ground, 
and  led  him  to  a  stately  palace.  Here  he  entered  a  hall,  where 
he  saw  a  king  and  queen  sitting  at  table,  with  their  nobles  and 
a  multitude  of  people,  all  clothed  in  rich  garments.  But  no 
person  spake  a  word.  He  looked  towards  one  comer,  where 
he  saw  a  polished  carbuncle,  which  illuminated  the  whole 
room^.  In  the  opposite  comer  he  perceived  the  figure  of  a 
man  standing,  having  a  bended  bow  with  an  arrow  in  his  hand, 

*  Vincent  BeauTtis,  Spicui.  Hot.  Iflorysched  with  rycheuaftU'; 

lib.  17.  c.  58.  fol.  4S.  a.  Hys  eyn  wer  carbonkeles  bry|^t^ 

^  Pasasw  L.  iz.  50a  As  the  mone  *  ibey  scfaon  anygbt, 

'  See  infr.  vol.  lii.  p.  G3.     So  in  the  That  sprcteth  out  otjt  all : 

romance,  or  Lat,  of  gra  Lauvtal^  Alyaaundfe  the  oonqoerour, 

MS8.  Cotton.  Cauo*  A.  S.  foL  55.  a.  Ne  kyns  Artour  yn  hys  most  hoBoar 

AU  of  werk  of  SanynjsS  And  in  the  allitendve  romance^  called 

Thepomelles'of  cryiialL— —  the  Ssok  or  JzairtALKM,  MSSb  Cott. 

Oi.tfa.top«...bM«.  C*UQ.A.a.foLl88.h. 


the  tempul  rode. 


*  SaCBcen-work.       '  balls,  pinnacles.      "  enamel.      *  moon.      *  nought 
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as  prepared  to  shoot.  On  his  forehead  was  written,  ^^  I  am^ 
who  am*  Nothing  can  escape  my  stroke,  not  even  yonder 
oarbunde  which  shines  so  bri^f  The  Clerk  beheld  all  with 
amazement;  and  entering  a  chamber,  saw  the  most  beautiftil 
ladies  working  at  the  loom  in  purple^.  But  all  was  silence. 
He  then  entered  a  stable  full  of  the  most  excellent  horses  and 
asses:  he  touched  some  of  them,  and  they  weire  instantly 
turned  into  stone.  He  next  surveyed  all  tlie  apartments  of 
the  palace,  which  abounded  with  all  that  his  wishes  could  desire. 
He  again  visited  the  hall,  and  now  began  to  reflect  how  he 
should  return;  '^but,"  says  he,  <<my  report  ofall  these  wonders 
will  not  be  believed,  unless  I  carry  something  back  with  me.^' 
He  therefore  took  from  the  principal  table  a  golden  cup  and 
a  golden  knife,  and  placed  diem  in  his  bosom.  When,  the 
man  who,  stood  in  the  comer  with  the  bow,  immediately  shot 
at  the  carbuncle,  which  he  shattered  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
At  that  moment  the  hall  became  dark  as  night     In  this  dark- 

That  was  imyled  in  the  roofe  vith  ni-       The  lady  was  clad  yn  pwpure  paOe, 

Witb^P^"^  with  perTtoCes*  all  the    Antientiy  Poflmw.  as  did  iH*,7«^^ 
plaoe  sette.  nified  in  general  any  nch  cloth.     TTius 

That  glystered  as  coles  in  the  fyre,  on  £S*7~,!?*"*^  ^*^!f.*^i» 

tSe  golde  mhe ;  ^'^^f?'^  •  /  "^^  ***  '^'S  ^  *<^- 

The  dor£  with  dyamondes  diyren  were  See  DufVesne,  Lat.  Glow.  V.  Paludm. 

thykke,  rwLUfUi  its  comiptioi].     In  old 

And  nLle  also  marveylously  with  mar.  F*;^,  to  cover  a  hall  with  tapestry  was 

ceiT^perles.  called  ^wlfer.     So  in  St»  Laukfal,  ut 

That  ever  lemede  the  lyit,  and  as  a  ^^'  ^^  ^  *• 

lampe  shewed :  Xhyn  h^^  agmydc,  and  hele  [cover] 
The  clerkes  had  none  other  lyzte.— —  ii,^  wall« 

*»  The  original  i8»  «♦  mviierta  pukher-    With  dodes  [clothes],  and  wyth  lyche 
rinuu  in  purpura  et  pallo  operantes  m-  paHeSf 

sew*."  fol.  L.  a.  coL  1.    This  may  mean    A  yens  [against]  my  Lady  Tryamour. 

«therU,es^inthetext,orAatthe  Which  also  iUurtrates  the  former  me«i- 

^tSar^W^n':;^^^^  ^-    I-  A.  Davie's  G.sx  of  Ale«nder 

barbarous  krtinity:    but  which  tallies  '^^ '»»^«» 

with  the  old  Englieh  eipression  purple  Her  bed  was  made  fonothe 

tmd  palL     This  is  sometimes  written  With  pattit  and  with  riche  clothe, 

purple  palL     As  in  Str  LAUirrAL|  ut  The  chambre  was  hangid  with  clothe  of 

supr.  foL  40.  a.  gold.  fol.  57. 


*  On  the  finger  of  Becket,  when  he  was  killed,  was  a  jewel  called  Peretai, 


Mo3«AST.  Akgl.  L  6.  '  margarites. 
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iiess  not  being  able  to  find  his  way^  he  remained  in  the  sab- 
ferraneons  palace,  and  soon  died  a  miserable  death. 
*  In  the  MoBALisATiOK  of  this  story,  the  steps  by  which  the 
Clerk  descends  into  the  earth  are  supposed  to  be  the  Passions. 
The  palace,  so  richly  stored,  is  the  world  with  all  its  vanities 
and  temptations.  The  figare  with  the  bow  bent  is  Death,  and 
the  carbuide  is  Hwnan  Life.  He  suffers  for  his  ararioe  in 
coveting  and  seizing  what  was  not  his  own ;  and  no  sooner  has 
he  taken  the  golden  knife  and  cup^  that  is,  enriched  himself 
with  the  goods  of  this  world,  than  he  is  delivered  up  to  the 
gloom  and  horrors  of  the  grave. 

Spenser  in  the  Faerie  Queene,  seems  to  have  distantly  re- 
membered this  fable,  where  a  fiend  expecting  sir  Gtiyon  will 
be  tempted  to  snatch  some  of  the  treasures  of  the  subterraneous 
Hot7S£  OF  RiCHESSE,  which  are  displayed  in  his  view,  is  pre- 
pared to  fasten  upon  him. 

Thereat  the  fiend  his  gnashing  teeth  did  grate, 
And  grieved  so  long  to  lack  his  greedie  pray ; 
For  well  he  weened  that  so  glorious  bayte 
Would  tempt  his  guest  to  take  thereof  assay : 
Had  he  so  doen,  he  had  him  snatcht  away 
More  light  than  culver  in  the  faucon's  fist^ 

This  story  was  originally  invented  of  pope  Gerbert,  or  Syl- 
vester the  Second,  who  died  in  the  year  1003.  He  was  emi- 
nently learned  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  and  on  that  ac- 
count was  styled  a  magician.  William  of  Malmesbury  is,  I 
believe,  the  first  writer  now  extant  by  whom  it  is  recorded : 
and  he  produces  it  partly  to  shew,  that  Gerbert  was  not  always 
successful  in  those  attempts  which  he  so  frequently  practised 
to  discover  treasures  hid  in  the  earth,  by  the  application  of  the 
necromantic  arts.  I  will  translate  Malmesbur/s  narration  of 
this  fable,  as  it  varies  in  some  of  the  circumstances,  and  has 
some  heightenings  of  the  fiction.     <^  At  Rome  there  was  a 

*  B.  ti.  C.  vii.  St.  34. 
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brazen  statue,  extending  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand;  and 
on  its  forehead  was  written  Strike  here.    Being  suspected  to 
oonoeal  a  treasure,  it  had  received  many  bndses  from  the  cre- 
dulous and  ignorant,  in  their  endeavours  to  open  it   At  length 
Gerbert  unriddled  the  mystery.    At  noon*<lay  observing  the 
reflecdon  of  the  forefinger  on  the  ground,  he  marked  the  spot* 
At  night  he  came  to  the  place,  with  a  page  carrying  a  lamp. 
There  by  a  magical  operation  he  opened  a  wide  passage  in  the 
earth ;  through  which  they  both  descended,  and  came  to  a  vast 
palace.     The  walls,  the  beapis,  and  the  whole  structure,  were 
of  gold :  they  saw  golden  images  of  knights  playing  at  chess^ 
with  a  king  and  queen  of  gold  at  a  banquet,  with  numerous 
attendants  in  gold,  and  cups  of  immense  size  and  value.    In  a 
recess  was  a  carbuncle,  whose  lustre  illuminated  the  whole 
palace:  opposite  to  which  stood  a  figure  with  a  bended  bow. 
As  they  attempted  to  touch  some  of  the  rich  fiimiture,  all  the 
golden  images  seemed  to  rush  upon  them.     Grerbert  was,  too 
wise  to  attempt  this  a  second  time :  but  the  page  was  bold 
enough  to  snatch  fi*om  the  table  a  golden  knife  of  exquisite 
workmanship.     At  that  moment,  all  the  golden  images  rose  up 
with  a  dreadful  noise ;  the  figure  with  the  bow  shot  at  the  car- 
buncle ;  and  a  total  darkness  ensued.    The  page  then  replaced 
the  knife,'  otherwise,  they  both  would  have  suffered  a  cruel 
death."     Malmesbury  afterwards  mentions  a  brazen  bridge, 
framed  by  the  enchantments  of  Gerbert,  beyond  which  were 
golden  horses  of  a  gigantic  size,  with  riders  of  gold  richly  illu- 
minated by  the  most  serene  meridian  sun.     A  large  company 
attempt  to  pass  the  bridge,  with  a  design  of  stealing  some  pieces 
of  the  gold.     Immediately  the  bridge  rose  from  its  foundations, 
and  stood  perpendicular  on  one  end :  a  brazen  man  appeared 
from  beneath  it,  who  struck  the  water  with  a  mace  of  brass, 
and  the  sky  was  overspread  with  the  most  horrible  gloom. 
Gerbert,  like  some  other  learned  necromancers  of  the  Gothic 
ages,  was  supposed  to  have  fabricated  a  brassen  head  under  the 
influence  of  certain  planets,  which  answered  questions.     But 
I  forbear  to  suggest  any  more  hints  for  a  future  collection  of 
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Arabian  tales.  I  shall  only  add  Mahnesbiuys  account  of  the 
education  of  Gerbert,  which  is  a  curious  illustration  of  what 
has  been  often  inculcated  in  these  volumes,  concerning  the  in- 
troduction of  romantic  fiction  into  Europe  ^.  *^  Gerbert,  a  native 
of  France,  went  into  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  learning  astro- 
logy,  and  other  sciences  of  that  cast^  of  the  Saracens ;  who,  to 
this  day,  occupy  the  upper  regions  of  Spain.  They  are  seated 
in  the  metropolis  bf  Seville ;  where,  according  to  the  customary 
practice  of  their  country,  they  study  the  arts  of  divination  and 

enchantment Here  Gerbert  soon  exceeded  Ptolemy  in 

the  astrolabe,  Alchind  in  astronomy,  and  Julius  Firmicus  in 
fittality.  Here  he  learned  the  meaning  of  the  flight  and  language 
of  birds,  and  was  taught  how  to  raise  spectres  fi-om  helL  Here 
he  acquired  whatever  human  curiosity  has  discovered  for  the 
destruction  or  convenience  of  mankind.  I  say  nothing  of  his 
knowledge  in  arithmetic,  music,  and  geometry;  which  he  so 
fully  understood  as  to  think  them  beneath  his  genius,  and 
which  he  yet  with  great  industry  introduced  into  France,  where 
they  had  been  long  forgotten.  He  certainly  was  the  first  who 
brought  the  algorithm  from  the  Saracens,  and  who  illustrated 
it  with  such  rules  as  the  most  studious  in  that  science  cannot 
explain.     He  lodged  with  a  philosopher  of  that  sect^,"  &c 

I  conclude  this  chltpter  with  a  quotation  from  the  old  me- 
trical romance  of  Syr  Libeaux  Diasconios,  where  the  knight, 
in  his  attempt  to  disenchant  the  Lady  of  Sinadone,  after  enter- 
ing the  hall  of  the  castle  of  the  necromancers,  is  almost  in 
similar  circumstances  with  our  subterraneous  adventurers. 
The  passage  is  rich  in  Gothic  imageries ;  and  the  most  striking 
part  of  the  poem,  which  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer  as  a  popular 
romance. 

'  See  Diss.  L  And  toL  i.  SS5.  Lib.  iri.  fol.  8S.  edit.  15Sa  Vincent  of 

■  De  OxsT.  Rso.  Akol.  lib.  iL  cap.  la  Beeuvais  has  transcribed  all  that  W3- 

p.  36.  a.  b.  37.  a.  b.  edit  SaviL  Lond.  liam  of  Mahnesbiuy  has  here  said  about 

J596.foL  Afterwards  Maknesbury  men-  Gerbert,   Spkcul.   Histor.  lib.  xiir. 

tions  his  horologe,  which  was  not  of  the  c.  98.  scq.  f.  344.  a.  *  Compare  Plattna* 

nature  of  the  modem  clock :  but  which  Vit.  Poimr.  foL  122.  edit.  14S5.    See 

}net  is  recorded  as  a  wonderful  inven-  also  VBiatoire  JJUraire  de  Frana,  by 

lion  by  hLkCotemporary  Ditmar,  Chiloh.  the  Benedictines^  torn.  ▼!*.  ad.  caJc. 
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Syr  Lybeauus,  knyght  certey8\ 
Rod  ynto  the  palys, 

And  ate  the  halle  alyghte' : 
Trompes,  shalmusesS 
He  seygh,  be  for  the  heygh  dep ', 

Stonde  in  hys  sygbte. 
A  mydde  the  halle  flore, 
A  fere,  stark  and  store", 

Was  lyght,  and  brende  bryght". 
Nere  the  dor  he  yede®, 
And  laddeP  yn  hys  stede 

That  wont  was  helpe  h}^]  in  fyght. 
Lybeauus  inner  ^  gan  pace 
To  se  ech  a  placed 

The  hales*  in  the  halle, 
Of  mayne  mor  ne  lasse 
Ne  sawe  he  body  ne  &ceS 

But  menstiales  yclodeth  yn  palle,  &c.  ** 
So  much  melodye 
Was  never  wythinne  walle. 

Before  ech  menstrale  stod 
A  torche  fayre^  and  good, 
Brennynge  &yre  and  bryght. 

Inner  more  he  yode, 
To  wyte,  wyth  egre  mode 
Ho  scholde*  wyth  hym  fyght: 

He  yede  ynto  the  comeres, 
And  lokede  on  the  pylers, 
That  selcouth  wer  of  syght. 

Of  jasper  and  of  fyn  crystall,  &c. 

^  courteous.                <  alighted.  ^  led.                ^  farther  in. 

k  instruments  of  music.  '  to  see,  to  view,  everyplace  or  thing. 

'  he  saw.  at  the  high  table.  '  perhaps,  holeSf  i.  e.  comers. 

*"  a  fire,  large  and  strong :  store  b        *  he  saw  no  man. 

Jtour.  ^  clothed  in  rich  attire. 

*  lighted,  and  burned  bright  *  a  torch  fair  and  good. 

*  ySi£,  went  into  the  door  of  the  hall^  '  to  know,  in  angry  mood  what  knight 
with  his  horse.  would,  &c. 
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The  dores  w^  of  bras ; 
The  wyndowes  wer  of  glas 

F16ry6seth  with  imagerye  ^ : 
The  halle  ypaynted  was  ', 
No  rychere  never  ther  nas 

That  he  hadde  seye  wyth  eye*. 
He  sette  hym  an  that  deys^, 
The  menstrales  wer  yn  pes^, 

That  were  so  gode  and  trye^. 
The  torches  that  brende  bryght^ 
Quenchede  anon  ryght*^; 

The  menstrales  wer  aweye^ : 
Dores,  and  wyndowes  alle^ 
Beten  yn  the  halle 

As  hyt  wer  voys  of  thunder,  &c. — 
As  he  sat  thus  dysmayde, 
And  helde  hymselfe  betrayde, 

Stedes  herde  he  naye,  &c«^ 

This  castle  is  called,  **  A  paleys  queynt  of  gynne,"  and,  **by 
negremancye  ymaketh  of  fajrrye*." 

Chap,  cviii.  The  mutual  fidelity  of  two  thieves. 

Chap.  cix.  The  chest  and  the  three  pasties. 

A  like  story  is  in  Boccace's  Decameron  ^,  in  the  Cento 
NovELLE  Antiche',  and  in  Gower^s  Confessio  Amantis"*. 

The  story,  however,  as  it  stands  in  Grower,  seems  to  be  co- 
pied from  one  which  is  told  by  the  hermit  Barlaam  to  king 
Avenamore,  in  the  spiritual  romance,  written  originally  in 
Chreek  about  the  year  800,  by  Joannes  Damascenus  a  Greek 
monk  ^,  and  translated  into  Latin  before  the  thirteenth  century, 

y  painted  glass.  '  were  instantly  quenched,  or  eztin- 

*  the  walls  were  painted  with  histories,    guished. 

*  had  seen.  '  ▼anishcd  away. 

^  he  sate  down  in  thtf  principal  seat  ^  MSS.  Cotton.  Cauo.  A.  2.  fol.  52. 

'  were  suddenly  silent.  b.  seq. 

<*  tried,  excellent.  Chaucer,  Rim.  Sia  '  Ibid,  f,  52.  b.               ^  x.  I. 

Thof.  p.  146,  Urr.  v.  8361.  *  Nov.  Ixr.           "  LiU  v.  fol.  96.  a. 

ut'au  a         ^l  ^  •   ^'  *  See  Joan.  Damasceni  Opxra  nonnuL 

With  finger  that »  tne,  jj^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ,g    g^  ,^^ 

*  burned  so  bright.  fol.   The  chests  are  here  called  ArctUm^ 
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Baklaam  and  Jobaphat^*  But  Gower^s  immediate 
author,  if  not  Boccace,  was  perhaps  Vincent  of  BeauYais,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  1290,  and  who  has  incorporated  Damas* 
oenns's  histGoy  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat^,  who  were  canonised, 
into  his  Speculum  Historialk^.  As  Barkam's  fid>le  is  pro- 
bably the  remote  but  original  source  of  Shakespeare's  Cas- 
EBTTB  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  I  will  give  the  reader  s 
translation  of  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs,  from  the  Greek 
original,  never  yet  printed.  ^  The  king  commanded  four 
chests  to  be  made:  two  of  which  were  covered  with  gold,  and 
secured  by  golden  locks,  but  filled  with  the  rotten  bones  of 
human  carcasses.  .The  other  two  were  overlaid  with  pitch, 
and  bound  widi  rou^  cords;  but  replenished  with  pretious 
stones  and  the  most  exquisite  gems,  and  with  ointments  of  the 
richest  odour.  He  called  his  nobles  together ;  and  pladng 
diese  chests  befcMre  them,  asked  which  they  thought  the  most 
valuable.  They  pronounced  those  with  the  golden  coverings 
to  be  the  most  pretious,  su{^sing  they  were  made  to  contain 
the  crowns  and  girdles  of  theking^  The  two  chests  covered 
with  pitch  they  viewed  with  contempt.  Then  said  the  king, 
I  presumed  what  would  be  your  determination :  for  ye  look 
with  the  eyes  of  sense.  But  to  discern  baseness  or  value, 
which  are  hid  within,  we  must  look  with  the  eyes  of  the  mind. 
He  then  ordered  the  golden  chests  to  be  c^>ened,  which  exr 
haled  an  intolerable  stench,  and  filled  the  beholders  with 
horror  V  In  the  Metrical  Lives  of  the  Saints,  written 
about  the  year  ISOO,  these  chests  are  caHed/aurfate^j  that  is, 
four  vats  or  vessels  ^ 

I  make  no  apology  for  giving  the  reader  a  translation  firom 

*  See  iii£r.  vol.  fi.  p.  SSI.    And  ibid,  original,  the  king  says,  that  in  one  6f 

▼ol.  is.  p.  167,  the  Caskets  was  ''contained  his  crown, 

'  It  is  extant  in  Surius,  and  other  sceptre  and  jewels,'*  &c.  See  Steevens*s 

eoHections.  Shakxspsabb,  toL  lii.  p.  255.  edit.  1 779. 

4  Dk   Rxge  Auncua,  &c.  Lib.  xir.  '  MSS.   Laud.  C  79.  BibL  Bodl. 

H  196.  Veil*  1591.     It  contains  sixty-  Compere  Caxton*s  Goiakh  Lsgxndx, 

fbur  cliaptcn.  foL  ccclxxxxiii.  b.    And  Surius,  Vit. 

'  In  doctor  Johnson's  abridgement  of  Savctox.  Nopembr*  27.  Ann.  388.  peg. 

s  tnle  EIe*  this  from  Boccace,  iHiich  he  500.  Colon.  Agrippin.  1618. 

snppoece   to  have  been   Shakespeare's  <  MSS.  Bodl.  779.  f.  292.  b. 
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the  same  Greek  original,  which  is  now  before  me,  of  the  storjr 
of  the  Boy  told  in  the  Decameron.  <<  A  king  had  an  only 
son.  As  soon  as  he  was  bom,  the  physicians  declared,  that 
if  he  was  allowed  to  see  the  sun,  or  any  fire>  before  he  arrived 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  he  would  be  blind.  The  king  com- 
manded  an  i^artment  to  be  hewed  within  a  rock,  into  which 
no  light  could  enter;  and  here  he  shut  up  the  boy,  totally  in 
the  dark,  yet  with  proper  attendants,  for  twelve  years.  At  the 
end  of  which  time,  he  brought  him  abroad  Grom.  his  gloomy 
chamber,  and  placed  in  hb  view,  men,  women,  gold,  pretioos 
stones,  rich  garments,  chariots  of  exquisite  workmanship  drawn 
by  horses  with  golden  bridles,  heaps  of  purple  tapestry,  armed 
knights  on  horseback,  oxen  and  sheep.  These  were  all  di- 
stinctly pointed  out  to  the  youth :  but  being  most  pleased  with 
the  women,  he  desired  to  know  by  what  name  they  were  called. 
An  esquire  of  the  king  jocosely  told  him,  that  they  were  devib 
who  catch  men.  Being  brought  to  the  king^  he  was  asked 
which  he  liked  best  of  all  the  fine  things  he  had  seen.  He 
replied,  the  devils  who  catch  meuy"  fltc.  I  need  not  enlarge  on 
Boccace's  improvements^. 

This  romantic  legend  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  which  is  a 
history  of  considerable  length,  is  undoubtedly  the  composition 
of  one  who  had  an  intercourse  withthe  East:  and  firom  the 
strong  traces  which  it  contains  of  the  oriental  mode  of  mo- 
ralising, appears  plainly  to  have  been  written,  if  not  by  the 
monk  whose  name  it  bears,  at  least  by  some  devout  and  learned 
ascetic  of  the  Greek  church,  and  probably  before  the  tenth 
century. 

Leland  mentions  Damascenus  de  Gestis  Barlaam  st 
Josaphat,  as  one  of  the  manuscripts  which  he  saw  in  Nettley- 
abbey  near  Southampton^. 

Chap.  ex.  The  life  of  the  knight  Placidus,  or  Fladdas', 
afterwards  called  Eustacius. 


**  This  fable  occun  in  an  old  Collec-        *  Colucxav.  torn,  iiL  pw  149i» 
tion  of  Apoloffttflt-  above  cttad^  MSS.    177a 

Hakl.  463.  fol.  S.  a.  '  flir  PKodtfaiii  ttnaamoerskdWht 

in  tha  Fairii  Qunm. 
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It  occurs  in  Caxton's  Golden  Legended.  Among  the 
Cotton  manuscripts  there  is  a  metrical  legend  or  romance  on, 
this  story  ». 

Chap.  cxL  The  classical  story  of  Argus  and  Mercury,  with 
some  romantic  additions.  Mercury  comes,  to  Argus  in  the 
character  of  a  minstrel,  and  lulls  him  to  sleep  by  telling  him 
tales  and  singing,  incepit  more  histrionicofabulas  dicere^  et  pie* 
rumque  cantare. 

Chap.  cxiL  The  son  of  king  Oorgonius  is  beloved  by  his 
step-mother.  He  is  therefore  sent  to  seek  his  fortune  in  a 
foreign  country,  where  he  studies  physic ;  and  returning,  heals 
his  &ther  of  a  dangerous' disease,  who  recovers  at  the  sight  of 
him.  The  step-mother,  hearing  of  his  return,  falls  sick,  and 
dies  at  seeing  him. 

Chap,  cxiii.  The  tournaments  of  the  rich  king  Adonias. 
A  party  of  knights  arrive  the  first  day,  who  lay  their  shields 
aside,  in  one  place.  The  same  number  arrives'  the  seconc' 
day,  each  of  whom  chuses  his  antagonist  by  touching  with  his 
spear  the  shield  of  one  of  the  first  day's  party,  not  knowing 
the  owner. 

The  most  curious  anecdote  of  chivalry,  now  on  record,  oc- 
curs in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Spain.  Alphonsus  the 
Ninth,  about  the  year  1214f,  having  expelled  the  Moors  firom 
Toledo,  endeavoured  to  establish  the  Roman  missal  in  the  place 
of  saint  Isidore^s.  Ihis  alarming  innovation  was  obstinately 
opposed  by  the  people  of  Toledo ;  and  the  king  found  that  his 
project  would  be  attended  with  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 
The  contest  at  lengdi  between  the  two  missals  grew  so  serious, 
that  it  was  mutually  resolved  to  decide  the  controversy,  not  by 
a  theological  disputation,  but  by  single  combat ;  in  which  the 
champion  of  the  Toletan  missal  proved  victorious*. 

Many  entertaining  passages  relating  to  trials  by  single  com- 
bat may  be  seen  in  the  old  Imperial  and  Lombard  laws.  InCax- 


y  FoL  occxxiii.  b.    See  voL  lii.  p.  95.  Reg.  Paris.  Cod.  SOSI. 

And  MxTMC  Lrrss  &  MS&  Bodl  779.  *  See  the  Mosakabss,  or  Misaal  of 

f.  164.  a.  Saint  Isidore,  printed  at  Toledo,  by  the 

*  Cai.10.  a.  2.  fol.  135.  b.     This  is  connnand  of  Caidinal  Ximenes,  A.D. 

A  tnutslfltkHi  from  the  French.  MSS.  1500.  fol. 

vol-  I.  p 
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ton's  BOKE  OF  THE  FaYTTES  OF  ArMES  AND  OF  ChIYALRYE, 

printed  at  Westminster  in  the  year  1489,  and  translated  firom 
the  French  of  Christine  of  Pisa,  many  of  the  chapters  towards 
the  end  are  compiled  from  that  singular  monwnent  of  Gothic 
legislation. 

Chap.  cxv.  An  intractable  elephant  is  lulled  asleep  in  a 

forest  by  the  songs  and  blandishments  of  two  naked  virgins. 

One  of  them  cuts  off  his  head,  the  other  carries  a  bowl  of  his 

blood  to  the  king.     Rex  vero  gavisus  est  valdej  et  statim  Jecit 

Jieri  purpuraMi  et  multa  aHa,  de  eodem  sanguine. 

In  this  wild  tale,  there  are  circumstances  enough  of  general 
analogy,  if  not  of  peculiar  parallelism,  to  recall  to  my  mempry 
the  following  beautiful  description,  in  the  manuscript  romance 
of  Syr  Launfal,  of  two  damsels,  whom  the  knight  unexpecb* 
edly  meets  in  a  desolate  forest. 

As  he  sat  in  sorow  and  sore, 
He  sawe  come  out  of  holtes  hore 

GrentyU  maydenes  two ; 
Har  kerteles.  wer  of  Inde  sandel^ 
I  lased^  smalle,  jolyf  and  wel; 

Thar  myght*^  noon  gayer  go. 
Har  manteles  were  of  grene  felwet^ 
Ybordured  with  gold  ryghte  well  yseite, 

I  pelured  ^  with  gris  and  gro' ; 
Har  heddys'^  wer  dyght  well  withalle, 
Everych  hadde  on  a  jolyf  coronall. 

With  syxty  gemmys  and  mo^ 
Har  faces  war  whyt  as  aK>we  on  downe, 
Har  rode*^  was  red,  bar  eyn  were  broune^ 

I  sawe  never  none  swyche'. 
The  oon  bar  of  gold  a  basyn. 
That  other  a  towayle  whyt  and  fyn, 

Of  selk  that  was  goo<^  and  ryche. 

^  Indian  silk.  CendaL  Fr.  See  Du-        '  gris  is  fur,  grit  and  gre^  is  coauBffk 

fiesne,  Lat.  Gl.  V.  Cenoalux.  in  th^  metrical  romances. 
®  laced.                ^  there  might.  ^  tiieir  beads.  '  moit, 

*  relret.  '  furred,  pelura,  peUis.         ^  ruddinesi^  '  such. 
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Hflr  kercheves  were  well  schyre"^ 
Arayd  with  ryche  gold  wyre,  &<%" 

Chap,  cxvi.  Tlie  queen  of  Pepin  king  of  France  died  in 
childbed,  leaving  a  son.  He  married  a  second  wife,  who  bore 
a  son  within  a  year.  These  children  were  sent  abroad  to  be 
nursed.  The  surviving  queen,  anxious  to  see  her  child,  desired 
that  both  the  boys  might  be  brought  home.  They  were  so 
exceedingly  alike,  that  the  one  could  not  be  distmguished  from 
the  other,  except  by  the  king.  The  mother  begged  the  king 
to  point  out  her  own  son.  This  he  refused  to  do,  till  they 
were  both  grown  up ;  lest  she  should  spoil  him  by  too  fond  a 
partiality.  Thus  they  were  both  properly  treated  with  uniform 
affection,  and  without  excess  of  indulgence. 

A  &vorite  old  romance  is  founded  on  the  indistincdble  like- 
ness of  two  of  Charlemagne's  knights,  Amys  and  Amelion ; 
originally  celebrated  by  Turpin,  and  placed  by  Vincent  of 
Beauvais  under  the  reign  of  Pepin^. 

Chap,  cxvii.  The  law  of  the  emperor  Frederick,  that  who- 
ever rescued  a  virgin  from  a  rape  might  claim  her  for  his  wife. 
Chap.  cxviiL  A  knight  being  in  Egypt,  recovers  a  thousand 
talents  which  he  had  entrusted  U>  a  faithless  fnend,  by  the 
artifice  of  an  old  woman. 

This  tale  is  in  Alpfaonsus.     And  in  the  Cento  Novelle 
Antiche  p. 

Chap.  cxix.  A  king  had  an  oppressive  SeQesfaall,  who  pass- 
ing through  a  forest^  fell  into  a  deep  pit,  in  which  were  a  lion, 
an  ape^  and  a  serpent.  A  pooit  man  who  gathered  sticks  in 
the  forest  hearing  his  cries,  drew  him  up:  together  with  the 
lion,  the  ape,  and  the  serpent  The  Sefieshall  returned  home, 
promising  to  reward  the  pom*  man  with  great  riches.  Soon 
afterwards  the  poor  man  went  to  the  paUoe  to  claim  the  pro- 
mised reward;  but  was  ordered  to  be  cruelly  beaten  by  the 
SeneshalL  In  the  mean  time,  die  lion  drove  ten  asses  laden 
with  gold  to  die  poor  man's  cottage :  the  serpent  brought  him 

•■  cot.  •  SnctTL.  Hi«T.  xxiii.  c.  168:  f.  S29.  b. 

*  M8S,  Cotton.  Cauo.  A«  ?.  fol.  35.  a.        '  Nov.  Ixxiv. 
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a  pretious  stone  of  three  colours :  and  the  ape,  when  he  came 
to  the  forest  on  his  daily  business,  laid  him  heaps  of  wood. 
The  poor  man,  in  consequence  of  the  virtues  of  the  serpent's 
pretious  stone,  which  he  sold,  arrived  to  the  dignity  of  knight-, 
hood,  and  acquired  ample  possessions.  But  afterwards  he 
found  the  pretious  stone  in  his  chest,  which  he  presented  to 
the  king.  The  king  having  heard  the  whole  story,  ordered 
die  Seneshall  to  be  put  to  death  for  his  ingratitude,  and  pre- 
ferred the  poor  man  to  his  office. 

This  story  occurs  in  Symeon  Seth's  translation  of  the  cele- 
brated Arabian  fable-bodk  called  Calilah  u  Dumnah^.  It 
b  recited  by  Matthew  Paris,  under  the  year  1195,  as  a  para- 
ble which  king  Richard  the  First,  after  his  return  from  the  east, 
was  often  accustomed  to  repeat,  by  way  of  reproving  those  un- 
grateftd  princes  who  refused  to  engage  in  the  crusade  >'.  It  is 
versified  by  Gower,  who  omits  the  lion,  as  Matthew  Paris  does 
the  ape,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Confejssio  Amantis*.  He 
thus  describes  the  services  of  the  ape  and  serpent  to  the  poor 
man,  who  gained  his  livelihood  by  gathering  sticks  in  a  forest 

He  gan  his  ape  anone  behold. 
Which  had  gadred  al  aboute, 
Of  stickes  here  and  there  a  route. 
And  leyde  hem  redy  to  his  honde. 
Whereof  he  made  his  trusse  and  bond 

From  daie  to  daie. 

Upon  a  time  and  as  he  drough 
Towarde  the  woodde,  he  si^  beside 
The  great  gastly  serpent  glide^ 
Till  that  she  came  in  his  presence. 
And  in  hir  kynde  a  reverence 
She  hadi  hym  do,  and  forthwith  all 
A  stone  more  bright  than  a  christall 

^  P.  444^    Tbis  woik  was  truiilated  with  wooden  cuta.  4ta.    But  Doni 

into  English  under  the  title  of  **  Doniea  the  Italian  tranalator. 
smaAtx  PHiUMoraiK,  translated  from        ^  Hiot.  Maj.  p.  179.  Edit.  Wats, 
the  Indian  tongue^  1570.*'   Black  letter        "  fol.  110.  b. 
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Out  of  hir  mouth  to  fore  his  waye 
She  lett  down  fall. 

In  Gower  also,  as  often  as  the  poor  man  sells  the  pretious 
stone,  on  returning  home^  he  finds  it  again  among  the  money 
in  his  purse. 

The  acquisition  of  riches,  and  the  multiplication  of  treasure^ 
by  invisible  agency,  is  a  frequent  and  favorite  fiction  of  the 
Arabian  romance.  Thus,  among  the  presents  given  to  Sir  Laun* 
&1  by  the  Lady  Triamore,  daughter  of  the  king  o£  Faerie^ 

I  will  the  zeve*  an  Alner", 
I  mad  of  sylver  and  gold  cler. 

With  &yre  ymages  thre : 
As  ofte  thou  puttest  thy  honde  therinne^ 
A  mark  of  gold  thou  schalt  wynne*', 

In  wat  place  that  thou  be.'^ 

Chap.  cxx.  King  Darius's  legacy  to  his  three  sons.  To  the 
eldest  he  bequeathes  all  his  paternal  inheritance :  to  the  second, 
all  that  he  had  acquired  by  conquest:  and  to  the  third,  a  ring 
and  necklace,  both  of  gold,  and  a  rich  cloth.  All  the  three 
last  gifts  were  endued  with  magical  virtues.  Whoever  wore 
the  ring  on  his  finger,  gained  the  love  or  &vour  of  all  whom 
he  desired  to  please.  Whoever  hung  the  necklace  over  his 
breast,  obtained  all  his  heart  could  desire.  Whoever  sate  down 
on  the  cloth,  could  be  instantly  transported  to  any  part  of  the 
world  which  he  chose. 

From  this  beautiful  tale,  of  which  the  opening  only  is  here 
given,  Occleve,  commonly  called  Chaucer's  disciple,  firamed  a 
poem  in  the  octave  stanza,  which  was  printed  in  the  year  1614, 
by  William  Browne,  in  his  set  of  Eclogues  called  the  Shef- 
heards  Pipe.  Occleve  has  literally  followed  the  book'  before 
us,  and  has  even  translated  into  English  prose  the  Morali8A« 
TiON  annexed  y.     He  has  given  no  sort  of  embellishment  to 

*  me  tbe^  A.  S.  fol.  S5.  b. 

"  YBrhm^Jlmer,  or  ^fiwfv,  a  cabiiiet  ^  Vis.  MSS.  Sno.  Sup.  53.    Whois 

or  chest,  rpurae.]            ^  get,  ^nd.  is  a  prologue  of  many  etanas  not  printrd 

'  Brm,  Lauvfal.  MSS.  CotU  Caug.  by  Browne.    See  alto  MSS.  Diob.  185. 
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his  original,  and  by  no  means  deserves  the  praises  which 
Browne  in  the  following  elegant  pastoral  lyrics  has  bestowed 
on  his  performance^  and  which  more  justly  belong  to  the  ge- 
nuine Gothic,  or  rather  Arabian,  inventor. 

Well  I  wot,  the  man  that  first 

Sung  this  lay,  did  quenche  his  thint 

Deeply  as  did  ever  one 

In  the  Muses  Helicon. 

Many  times  he  hath  oeen  seene 

With  the  faeries  on  the  greene, 

And  to  them  his  pipe  did  sound 

As  they  danced  in  a  round ; 

Mickle  solace  would  they  make  him* 

And  at  midnight  often  wake  him, 

And  convey  him  from  his  roome 

To  a  fielde  of  yellow  bixx>me, 

Or  into  the  medowes  where 

Mints  perfume  the  gentle  aire,. 

And  where  Flora  spreads  her  treasure 

There  they  would  beginn  their  measure. 

If  it  chanced  night's  sable  shrowds 

Muffled  Cynthia  up  in  clowds, 

Safely  home  they  then  would  see  him* 

And  from  brakes  and  quagmires  free  him. 

There  are  few  such  swaines  as  he 

Now  a  dayes  for  harmonic.* 

The  history  of  Darius,  who  gave  this  legacy  to  his  diree  sons, 
is  incorp6rated  with  that  of  Alexander,  which  has  been  deco-' 
rated  with  innumerable  fictions  by  the  Arabian  writers.  There 
is  also  a  separate  romance  on  Darius.  And  on  Philip  of  Ma- 
oedon^ 

MSS.  Laui>.  K.  78.  [See  infra,  vol.  ii.  nor  is  it  improbable  that  he  might  eren 

348.1  bethetnndatorof  it  The  moralixatioa 

[Mr.  Warton  has  not  been  [strictly]  also  is  entirely  different.-- Douot.] 
accurate  in  this  statement     Occleve's        *  Eol.  i. 
imtnodiatc  model  was  our  English  Gaia;        *  Bibl.  Reg.  Fkris.  MSS.  Cod.  SOS  I. 
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Cbap.  cxxiv.  Of  the  knights  who  intercede  for  their  friend 
with  a  king^  by  coming  to  his  court,  each  half  on  horseback 
and  half  on  foot. 

This  is  the  last  novel  iti  the  CfiNTO  Novelle  Antiche. 

Chap.  cxxvL  Macrobius  is  cited  for  the  addrdbs  and  hu- 
mour of  an  ingenuous  boy  named  Papirius. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  lively  stories  in  Macrobius** 

Chap,  cxxviii.  The  forged  testament  of  the  wicked  knight, 
under  the  reign  of  Maximian. 

Chap,  cxxix.  A  young  prince  is  sent  on  his  travels.  Hi^ 
three  friends. 

Chap.  cxxxiL  The  four  physicians. 

Chap,  cxxxiii.  The  king  and  his  two  greyhounds. 

Chap,  cxxxiv.  A  story  from  Seneca. 

Chap,  cxxxv.  The  story  of  Lucretia,  from  saint  Austin's 
City  of  God. 

A  more  classical  authority  for  this  story,  had  it  been  at  hand, 
would  have  been  slighted  for  saint  Austin's  City  of  Ood, 
which  was  the  fovorite  spirituid  romance ;  and  which,  as  the 
transition  from  religion  to  gallantly  was  antiently  very  easy, 
gave  rise  to  the  famous  old  French  romance  called  the  Citt 
OF  Ladies. 

Chap,  cxxxvii.  The  Roman  emperor  who  is  banished  for 
his  impartial  distribution  of  justice.  From  the  Cronica  of 
Ensebius. 

Chap.  cxxxviiL  King  Medro. 

Chap,  cxxxix.  King  Alexander,  by  means  of  a  mirrour, 
kills  a  cockatrice)  whose  look  had  destroyed  the  greatest  part 
of  his  army. 

Aelian,  in  his  Various  History,  mentions  a  serpent  which 
appearing  from  the  mouth  of  a  cavern,  stopped  the  march  of 
Alexander's  army  through  a  spacious  desert  The  wild  beasts, 
serpents,  and  birds,  which  Alexander  encountered  in  march* 
ing  through  India,  were  most  extravagantly  imagined  by  the 

*"  SATUftitAL.  Lib.  i.  c  6.  pag.  147.  Londin.  1694. 
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oriental  fabulists,  and  form  the  chief  wonders  of  that  monarch's 
romance^. 

Chap.  cxL  The  emperor  Eraclius  reconciles  two  knights. 

This  story  is  told  by  Seneca  of  Cneius  Piso^.  It  occurs 
in  Chaucer's  Sompnour'b  Tale,  as  taken  from  Senec^  or  Se- 
neca^. 

Chap.  cxlL  A  knight  who  had  dissipated  all  his  substance 
in  frequenting  tournaments,  under  the  reign  .of  Fulgentius,  is 
reduced  to  extreme  poverty.  A  serpent  haunted  a  chamber 
of  his  house;  who  being  constandy  fed  with  milk  by  the  kni^t, 
in  return  made  his  benefactor  ridi.  The  knightfs  ingratitude 
and  imprudence  in  killing  the  serpent,  who  was  supposed  to 
guard  a  treasure  concealed  in  his  chamber. 

Medea's  dragon  guarding  the  golden  fleece  is  founded  on 
the  oriental  idea  of  treasure  being  guarded  by  serpents.  We 
are  told  in  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  that  there  are  mountains  of 
solid  gold  in  India  guarded  by  dragons  and  grifiins^. 

Chap.  cxUiL  A  certain  king  ordained  a  law,  that  if  any 
man  was  suddenly  to  be  put  to  death,  at  sun-rising  a  trumpet 
should  be  sounded  before  his  gate.  The  king  made  a  great 
feast  for  all  his  nobles,  at  which  the  most  skilful  rausiciaDS 
were  present^.  But  amidst  the  general  festivity,  the  king  was 
sad  and  silent  All  the  guests  were  surprised  and  perplexed 
at  the  king's  melancholy ;  but  at  length  his  brother  ventured 

^  In  "^^cent  of  Beauvais,  there  ie  a  Syre  Kadore  lette  make  a  feslR^ 

long  fabuloufl  History  of  Alexander^  lliat  was  hyr  and  honeste, 
transcribed  partly  from  Simeon  Sellu  Wyth  byi  lorde  the  ItynM; 

Snc.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  i.  f.  41.  a.  seq.  edit.  Ther  was  mydie  menstiake* 

Yen.  1591.  fol.  Trompus,  tabon,  and  sawtiv, 

'  De  laA,  lib.  L  c.  8.  Bothe  harpe,  and  ^dyllTOg : 

*  Ver.  760a  Tyrwh.  The  lady  was  gentyll  and  small, 

*  Sncuu  Hist.  lib.  L  c  64.  IbL  9.  b.  In  kintuU  ak»e  served  yn  hall 
'  In  the  days  of  chivalry,  a  concert  of  Byfore  that  nobull  kyng : 

a  variety  of  instruments  of  music  con-  The  doth  upon  ber  schone  so  brygfatb, 

Btantly  made  a  part  of  the  solemnity  of  When  sbe  was  theryn  ydygfatb, 

a  splendid  feast.  Of  this  man v  instances  She  semed  non  csidly  thynge,  ftc. 

iiave  been  given.  I  wiU  here  add  another,     t^Ax^nu r-  -r*         im^ 

from  the  Splinted  metrical  romance  of  ^"^  *"  ^^''  ^^*-  ^^'^  M^^'  '•*»*• 

Emabi.  MSS.  Cott  Cauo.  A.  S.  fol.  Att  everie  cours  came  the  loud  nin- 

71. 8*  strabie. 
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to  ask  him  ihe  cause.  The  king  replied,  '*  Go  home,  atid  you 
shall  hear  my  answer  to-morrow."  'The  king  ordered  his  trum* 
peters  to  sound  early  the  next  morning  before  his  brother's 
gate,  and  to  bring  him  with  them  to  judgment  The  brother, 
on  hearing  this  unexpected  dreadful  summons,  was  seized  with 
horror,  and  came  before  the  king  in  a  black  robe.  The  king 
commanded  a  deep  pit  to  be  made,  and  a  chair  composed  of 
the  most  frail  materials,  and  supported  by  four  slight  legs,  to 
be  placed  inclining  over  the  edge  of  the  pit.  In  this  the  bro- 
ther, being  stripped  naked,  was  seated.  Over  his  head  a  sharp 
sword  was  hung  by  a  small  thread  of  silk.  Around  him  four 
men  were  stationed  with  swords  exceedingly  sharp,  who  were 
to  wait  for  the  king's  word,  and  then  to  kill  him.  In  the  mean 
time^  a  table  covered  with  the  most  costly  dishes  was  spread 
before  him,  accompanied  with  all  sorts  of  music.  Then  said 
the  king,  ^^  My  brother,  why  are  you  so  sad?  Can  you  be  de- 
jected, in  the  midst  of  this  delicious  music,  and  with  all  these 
choice  dainties?"  He  answered,  "  How  can  I  be  glad,  when 
I  have  this  morning  heard  the  trumpet  of  death  at  my  doors, 
and  while  I  am  seated  in  this  tottering  chair  ?  If  I  make  the 
smallest  motion,  it  will  break,  and  I  shall  fall  into  the  pit,  from 
which  I  shall  never  arise  again.  If  I  lift  my  head,  the  suspend- 
ed sword  will  penetrate  my  brain ;  while  these  four  tormentors 
only  wait  your  command  to  put  me  to  death."  The  king  re- 
pliedy  ^  Now  I  will  answer  your  question,  why  I  was  sad 
yesterday.  I  am  exactly  in  your  situation.  I  am  seated,  like 
you,  in  a  frail  and  perishable  chair,  ready  to  tumble  to  pieces 
every  moment,  and  to  throw  me  into  the  infernal  pit  Divine 
judgment,  like  this  sharp  sword,  hangs  over  my  head :  and 
I  am  surrounded,  like  you,  with  four  executioners.  That  be- 
fore me  is  Death,  whose  coming  I  cannot  tell;  that  behind 
ine,  my  Sins,  which  are  prepared  to  accuse  me  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  God;  that  on  the  right,  the  Devil,  who  is  ever  watch- 
ing for  his  prey ;  and  that  on  the  left,  the  Worm,  who  is  now 
hungering  after  my  flesh.  Go  in  peace,  my  dearest  brother: 
and  never  ask  me  again  w^y  I  am  sad  at  a  feast." 
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Gower,  in  the  Confessio  Ahanti%  nay  perliaps  have  oh 
pied  the  drcumstance  of  the  mommg  trumpet  from  tins  ap»« 
logua    His  king  is  a  king  of  Hungary. 

It  so  befell,  that  on  a  dawe 
There  was  ordeined  by  the  lawe 
A  trompe  with  a  sterne  breathe, 
Which  was  cleped  the  trompe  of  deathe: 
And  in  the  court  where  the  kyng  was, 
A  certaine  man,  this  trompe  of  brasse 
Hath  in  kepyng,  and  therof  serveth, 
That  when  a  lorde  his  deathe  deserveth, 
He  shall  this  dredfiiU  trompe  blowe 
To  fore  his  gate,  to  make  it  knowe, 
Howe  that  the  jugement  is  yeve 
Of  deathe,  whiche  shall  not  be  foryeve. 
The  kyng  whan  it  was  night  anone, 
This  man  assent,  and  bad  him  gone. 
To  trompen  at  his  brothers  gate ; 
And  he,  whiche  mote  done  algate, 
Goth  fOorth,  and  doth  the  kyng's  heste. 
This  lorde  whiche  herde  of  this  tempest 
That  he  tofore  his  gate  blewe, 
Tho  wist  he  by  the  lawe,  and  knewe 
That  he  was  schurly  deade^,  &c 

But  Gower  has  connected  with  this  circumstance  a  difierent 
story,  and  of  an  inferior  cast,  both  in  point  of  moral  and  ima- 
gination. The  truth  is,  Gower  seems  to  have  altogether  fill- 
lowed  this  story  as  it  appeared  in  the  Speculum  Historialb 
of  Vincent  of  Beauvais**,  who  took  it  from  Damascenus's  ro* 
mance  of  Barlaam  and  Joraiphat*.  Part  of  it  is  thus  told 
in  Caxton's  translation  of  that  legend^.  <^And  the  kyng^ 
hadde  suche  a  custome,  that  whan  one  sholde  be  delyvered  to 

*  Lib.  I.  fol.  XIX.  b.  coK  i.  fol.  cccbrxxxiH.  b.     See  also  Mktucal 

^  Ubi  supr.  p.  ccxxiii.  Lirxs  of  tu  Siiim,  MS&  BoDb  7791 

'  Ofp.  ut  supr.  pag.  12.  f.  292.  a. 

'  See   Caxton's   Gotrnv  Ligxmdx, 
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deth,  the  kyi^  sholde  sende  hys  cryar  wyth  hys  trompe  that 
was  ordeyned  therta  And  on  the  euen  he  sente  the  cryar 
wyth  the  trompe  tofore  hys  brother's  gate^  and  made  to  soune 
the  trompe.  And  whan  the  kynges  brother  herde  this,  he  was 
in  despayr  of  sauynge  of  his  ly^  and  coude  not  slepe  of  aUe 
the  nyght,  and  made  his  testament  And  on  the  mome  erly, 
he  dadde  hym  in  blacke:  antj  came  with  wepyng  widi  hys 
wyf  and  chyldren  to  the  kynges  pal^s.  And  the  kynge  made 
hym  to  com  tofore  hym,  and  sayd  to  hym,  A  fix>Il  that  thou 
art,  that  thou  hast  herde  the  messager  of  thy  brother,  to  whom 
thou  knowest  well  thou  hast  not  trespcused  and  doubtest  so 
mooche,  howe  oughte  not  I  then  ne  doubte  the  messageres  of 
our  lorde,  agaynste  whom  I  haue  soo  ofte  synned,  which  signe- 
fyed  unto  me  more  clerely  dbe  deth  then  die  trompe?'' 

Chap.  cxlv.  The  philosopher  Socrates  shows  the  cause  of 
the  insalubrity  of  a  passage  between  two  mountains  in  Armenia, 
by  means  of  a  polished  mirrour  of  steeL  Albertus  is  cited;  an 
abbot  of  Stade,  and  the  author  of  a  Chronicle  from  Adam  to 
1256. 

Chap,  cxlvi.  Saint  Austin's  City  of  God  is  quoted  for  an 
answer  of  Diomedes  the  pirate  to  king  Alexander. 

Chap*  cxlviii.  Aulus  Gellius  is  etted» 

Aulus  Gellius  b  here  quoted,  for  the  story  of  Arion ',  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  sea,  and  carried  on  the  back  of  a  dolphin 
to  king  Periander  at  Corinth'^.  Gellius  relates  this  story  from 
Herodotus,  in  whom  it  is  now  extant*. 

Chap,  cliii.  The  history  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre. 

This  story,  the  longest  in  the  book  before  us,  and  the  ground- 
work of  a  &vorite  old  romance,  is  known  to  have  existed  be- 
fore the  year  1190. 

In  the  Prologue  to  the  fkiglish  romance  on  this  subject, 
called  Kynge  Apolyne  of  Thyre,  and  printed  by  Wynkyn 
de  Worde  in  1510»  we  are  told.  **  My  worshypfoll  majrster 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  havynge  a  lytell  boke  of  an  auncyent 

*  It  ifl  printed  Amon.  *  Lib.  viji. 

"  NocT«  Axtic  lib.  xYi.  cap.  xii. 
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by  Story  of  a  kynge  somt^nne  reygnyne  in  die  countree  of  Th^^ 
called  Appolyn,  concemynge  his  malfortunes  and  peryllous 
adventures  right  espouventables,  bryefly  compyled  and  pyte* 
ous  for  to  here;  the  which  boke,  I  Robert  Coplande®  have 
me  applyed  for  to  translate  out  of  the  Frensshe  language  into 
our  maternal  Englysshe  t<mguei   at  the  exhortacyon  of  my 
forsayd  mayster,  accordynge  dyrectly  to  myn  auctor :  gladly 
foUowynge  the  trace  of  my  mayster  Caxton,  b&][3mnynge  with 
small  storyes  and  pamfletes  and  so  to  other."     The  English 
romance,  or  the  French,  which  is  the  same  thing,  «^xactly  cor> 
responds  in  many  passages  with  the  text  of  the  Oesta.    I  will 
instance  in  the  following  one  only,  in  which  the  complication 
of  the  fable  commences.     King  Appolyn  dines  in  disguise  in 
the  hall  of  king  Andochus. — **  Came  in  the  kynges  daughter, 
accoropanyed  with  many  ladyesand  damoy^elles,  whose  splen- 
dente  beaute  were  too  long  to  endyte,  for  her  rosacyate  co* 
loure  was  medled  with  grete  favour.  She  dranke  unto  hir  fader, 
and  to  all  the  lordes,  and  to  all  them  that  had  ben  at  the  play 
of  the  SheldeP.  Andasshebehelde  here  and  there,  she  espyed 
kynge  Appolyn,  and  then  she  sayd  unto  her  &der,  Syr,  what 
is  he  that  S3rtteth  so  hye  as  by  you,  it  semeth  by  hym  that  he 
is  angry  or  sorrowAill?    The  kynge  sayd,  I  never  sawe  so 
nimble  and  pleasaunt  a  player  at  the  shelde,  and  therforehave 
I  made  hym  to  come  and  soupe  with  my  knyghtes.     And  yf 
ya  wyll  knowe  what  he  is,  demaunde  hym;  for  peradventure 
he  wyll  tell  you  sooner  than  me.   Methynke  that  he  is  dqMurt- 
ed  from  some  good  place,  and  I  thinke  in  my  mynde  that  some- 
thynge  is  befallen  hym  for  which  he  is  sorry.     This  sayd,  the 
noble  dameysell  wente  unto  Appolyn  and  said,  "  Fayre  Syr, 
graunt  me  a  boone.     And  he  graunted  her  with  goode  herte. 

^  The  printer  of  that  name.    He  also  Sra  Laukfal,  MSS.  Cott.  Cauo*  A.S. 

translated  from  the  French,  at  the  desire  fol.  S7. 

of  Edward  duke  of  Buckingham,  the        wi__^  a,^j,#^  u*  hrmnt^ ^^  i,,, 
joTMnce  of  the  KyroHi  or  ih.  Swahk^        Bit  J.r^ght.  whh  Xau^irf^r 

»  Th.  toumuiHBrt.    To  tourney  i.        Xo  ju.^  otfier  to  fygiito. 
oAcncwMdMmply  to|)(ay.     As  thus  in  '     '  '"^ 

And  in  nwny  other  pUees. 
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And  she  sayd  unto  h]rm,  Albeyt  that  your  vysage  be  tryst  and 
hevy,  your  behavour  sheweth  noblesse  and  fiunmdyte,  and 
therefore  I  pray  you  to  tell  me  of  your  affiiyre  and  estate* 
Appolyn  answered,  Yf  ye  demaunde  of  my  rychesses,  I  have 
lost  them  in  the  sea.  The  damoysell  sayd,  I  pray  you  that 
you  tell  me  of  your  adventures^/'  But  in  the  Gesta,  the 
princess  at  entering  the  royal  hall  kisses  all  the  knights  and 
lords  present,  except  the  stranger^.  Vossius  says,  that  about 
the  year  1520,  one  Alamanus  Rinucinns,  a  Florentine,  trans- 
lated into  Latin  this  fabulous  history ;  and  that  the  translation 
was  corrected  by  Beroaldus.  Vossiua  certainly  cannot  mean; 
that  he  translated  it  irom  the  Greek  original  *.r 

Chap*  div.  A  story  from  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  an  Iinglish** 
man,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1200,  concerning  a  miraculous 
statue  of  Christ  in  the  city  of  Edessa. 

Chap*  civ.  The  adventures  of  an  English  knight  named 
Albert  in  a  subterraneous  passage,  within  the  bishoprick  of 
Ely. 

This  story  is  said  to  have  been  told  in  the  winter  after  sup- 
per, in  a  castle^  cum  familia  dixritis  ad  focum^  vt  PctentOms 
maris  est^  recensenois  antiquis  Gestis  oiperam  daret^  whai 
the  family  of  a  rich  man,  as  is  the  custom  with  the  Great,  waa 
ntdng  round  the  fire,  and  telling  antient  Gests.  H^e  isa 
traite  of  the  private  life  of  our  ancestors,  who  wanted  the  di- 
versions and  engagements  of  modem  times  to  relieve  a  tedious 
evening.  Hence  we  learn,  that  when  a  company  was  assem^ 
bled,  UT  a  jugler  or  a  minstrel  were  not  present,  it  was  their 
custom  to  entertain  themselves  by  relating  or  hearing  a  series 
of  adventures.  Thus  the  general  plan  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  merely  an  ingenious 
invention  of  the  poet  to  serve  a  particular  occasion,  is  in  great 
measure  founded  on  a  fashion  of  antient  life:  and  Chaucer,  in 
supposing  each  of  the  pilgrims  to  tellatale  as  they  are  travel- 
ling to  Becketfs  shrine,  only  makes  them  adopt  a  mode  of 

^  Cav.  zL  '  HiBT.  Lav.  UK  iii.  c.  8.  p«g.  562, 

'  Fol.  Izni.  b.  col.  S.  cdH.  1627.  4to. 
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amusement  which  w«s  common  to  the  oonvertationB  of  his  age. 
I  do  not  deny»  that  Chaucer  has  shown  his  address  in  the  use 
and  application  of  this  practice* 

So  habitual  was  this  amusement  in  the  dark  ages,  drat  the 
grayer  sort  thought  it  unsafe-  for  ecdesiartics,  if  the  subjects 
admitted  any  d^ee  of  levity*  The  following  curious  injuno- 
ticm  was  deemed  necessary,  in  a  code  of  statutes  assigned  to  a 
college  at  Oxford  in  the  year  12£^.  I  gire  it  in  Englidi. 
<<  Ch.  XX,-— The  fellows  dMR  all  live  honesdy^  as  becomes 
Clerks. — They  dnll  not  rdiearse,  sing,  nor  willingly  hear, 
BMXADS  or  TALES  of  LOVERS,  which  tend  to  lasciviousness  and 
idleness  ^"  Yet  the  libraries  of  our  monaster!^  as  I  ha^e 
before  di>served,  were  filled  with  romances.  In  that  of  Crc^- 
land-abbey  we  £bd  even  ardibishop  Turpin's  rcHnance,  placed 
on  the  same  shelf  vnth  Robert  Tumbeiey  on  the  Canticles, 
Roger  Dymock  against  Wicklifie,  and  Thomas  Waleys  on 
the  Psaltor.  But  their  apok^  must  be,  that  they  thought  tlus 
a  true  history :  at  least  that  an  archbishop  could  write  nothing 
but  truth*  Not  to  mention  that  the  gei^iBl  subject  of  those 
books  were  the  triumphs  of  Christianity  over  paganism**. 

Chat«  clvL  Ovid,  in  his  Trojak  War,  is  cited  for  die 
stcny  of  Achilles  disguised  in  female  apparel. 

Grower  has  this  history  more  at  large  in  the  Convbbsio 
Amantis  :  but  he  refers  to  a  Cranit^^  which  seems  to  be  the 
SOKE  OF  Troie,  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  chapter^. 

Chap,  clvii.  The  porter  of  a  gate  at  Rome^  who  taxes  all 
deformed  persons  entering  the  city.  This  tale  is  in  Alphonsas. 
And  in  the  Cento  Novelle  Aktiche*. 

Chap,  dviii.  The  discovery  of  the  gigantic  body  of  Pallas, 
son  of  Evander,  at  Rome,  which  exceeded  in  height  the  walk 
of  the  city,  was  uncorrupted«  and  accompanied  with  a  burning 
lamp,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  de- 

'  Caxtilxnas  tkl  PABULA9  DE  Ama-        *  Iib.v.  foL  99.  b.  coLS.  SeeftK  KM- 

sua,  Sec.  MS.  Registr.  Univ.  Oxon.  D.  a.  col.  I,  S. 
b.  f.  76.  See  p.  96.  '  Nor.  50. 

>   "  Lelitid.  Colt.,  iif.  p.-d(y. 
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tdructioii  of  Troy.    Hh  wound  was  fredi^  which  was  finur  feet 
find  a  half  in  length* 

It  is  curions  to  observe,  the  romantic  exaggerations  of  the 
classical  story* 

Chap,  dix*  Josq>hus9  in  his  book  de  Causis  rerum  mUura^ 
liumy  is  quoted,  for  Noah's  discovery  of  wine. 

I  know  not  any  book  of  Jos^hus  on  this  subject.  The  fijsst 
editor  of  the  Latin  Jos^hus  was  Ludovicus  Cendrata  of  Ve* 
rona,  who  was  ignorant  thai  he  was  pubhsfaing  a  modem  tran^ 
lation.  In  the  Dedication  he  complains,,  that  the  manuscript 
was  brought  to  him  from  Bononia  so  ill-written,  that .  it  was 
(^n  impossible  even  to  guess  at  J6$ephii^$  viords^  And  in 
another  place  be  says,  Jos^hus  first  wrote  the  Ajcitiquitatbs 
in  Hebrew,  and  that  he  afterwards  translated  them  from  Hebrew 
into  Greek,  and  from  Greek  into  Latins 
.  The  substance  of  this  chapter  isfimnded  on  «,  Rabbinical 
traditiony  rdaied  by  Fabricius '•  Whon  Noah  planted  the  vine^ 
Satan  attended,  and  sacrificed  a  sheep^  a  lion^  an  ape,  and  a 
sow^  These  animals  were  to  symbolise  the  gisadadons  of  ebrie^. 
When  a  man  begins  to  drink,  he  is  meek  and  ignorant  as  the 
lamb^  then  becomes  bold  a&  the  lion,  his  courage  is  so(m  trans* 
formed  into  the  foolishness  of  the  ape,  and  at  last  he-wallows 
in  the  mire  like  the  sow.  Chaucer  hence  says  in  the  Mamci- 
mM  Proloove^  as  the  passage  is  justly  corrected  by  Mr.  Tyr- 

I  trowe  that  ye  have  dronken  wine  ofape^ 
And  that  is  when  men  plaien  at  a  strawe*. 

In  the  old  Kalendrier  des  Bergers,  as  Mr.  Tjrrwhitt  has 
remarkeda  Vi^^  de  singe^  vin  de  rnoutonj  vin  de  h/otij  and  vin  de 
vorceauj  are  mentioned,  in  their  respective  operations  on  the 
four  temperaments  of  the  human  body. 

Chap.  clxL  Of  a  hill  in  a  forest  of  England,  where  if  a 

y  At  Veroiiuu  148Q.  By  Peter  Mauf-        *  Cop.  Pviudeviok.  Vsi.  TnrAii. 

ler  a  Frenchman.     It  is  a  moat  beautU  toL  i.  p.  275. 
ful  and  ooatly  boq^  pnoted  on  yelltim        *  Ver.  1699S,  lyrwh. 
infoUo. 
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hunter  sate  after  the  chaoe,  he  was  refreshed  by  a  miraculous 
person  of  a  mild  aspect,  bearing  a  ci^Micious  horn,  adorned 
with  gems  and  gold^,  and  filled  with  the  most  delicious  liquor. 
This  person  instantly  disappeared  after  administering  the 
draught;  which  was  of  so  wonderftd  a  nature,  as  to  dispel  the 
most  oppressive  lassitude,  and  to  make  the  body  more  vigorous 
than  before.  At  length,  a  hunter  having  drank  of  this  horn, 
ungratefully  refiised  to  return  it  to  the  friendly  apparition; 
and  his  master,  the  lord  of  the  forest,  lest  he  should  af^iear  to 
countenance  so  atrocious  a  theft,  gave  it  to  king  Henry  the 
elder^ 

This  story,  which  seems  imperfect,  I  suppose,  is  from  Ger- 
vase  of  Tilbury. 

Chap,  clxii.  The  same  author  is  dted  for  an  account  of  a 
hill  in  Castile,  on  which  was  a  palace  of  demons. 

Whenever  our  compiler  quotes  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  the  re- 
ference is  to  his  Oti A  Imperialia  :  which  is  addressed  to  the 
emperor  Otho  the  Fourth,  and  contains  his  Commentarius  de 
regnis  Imperatorum  Bomanorum^  his  Mundi  Deseripiioy  and  his 
IVackitus  de  Mirabilibus  Mbindi.  All  these  four  have  been 
improperly  supposed  to  be  s^Murate  works. 

Chap.  clxiiL  King  Alexander's  son  Celestinus. 

Chap.  clxviL  The  archer  and  the  nightingale. 

This  feble  is  told  in  the  Greek  legend  of  Barlaam  amb 
JosAPHAT,  written  by  Johannes  Damascenus^.  And  in  Caxtoii*s 
Golden  Legended  It  is  also  found  in  the  Clsricaus 
DisciPLiNA  of  Alphonsus. 

Chap,  clxviii.  Barlaam  b  cited  for  the  story  of  a  man,  who, 
flying  from  a  unicorn,  and  felling  into  a  deep  and  noiisom  pit, 
hung  on  the  boughs  of  a  lofty  tree  which  grew  from  the  bottom. 
On  looking  downward,  he  saw  a  huge  dragon  twisted  round 
the  trunk,  and  gaping  to  devour  him.  He  also  observed  two 
mice  gnawing  at  the  roots  of  the  tree,  which  began  to  totter. 

^  The  text  lafB,  **  Such  a  one  as  is  '  Orr.  ut  supr.  p.  3S.  Seealio  Surius* 

used  at  this  day."  ufe  supr.  Nofembr.  S7.  pag.  96S, 

*  TlMt  is,  Henry  Ae  First,  king  of  «  Fol.  ccdziziii.  b. 
England. 
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Four  white  vipers  impregnated  the  air  of  the  pit  with  their 
poisonous  breath.  Looking  about  him,  he  discovered  a  stream 
of  honey  distilling  from  one  of  the  branches  of  the  tree,  which 
he  began  eagerly  to  devour,  without  r^arding  his  dangerous 
situation.  The  tree  soon  fell:  he  found  himself  struggling  in 
a  loathsome  quagmire,  and  was  instantly  swallowed  by  die 
dragon* 

This  is  another  of  Barlaam's  apologues  in  Damascenus's 
romance  of  Barlaam  ANn  Josaphat:  and  which  has  been 
adopted  into  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  by  Surius  and  others  ^ 
A  MoRALiSATiON  is  Subjoined,  exactly  agreeing  with  timt  in 
the  GssTA^. 

Chap*  clxix.  Trogus  Pompeius  is  cited,  for  the  wise  legis- 
lation of  Ligurius,  a  noble  knight* 

Our  compiler  here  means  Justin's  abridgement  of  Trogus ; 
which,  to  the  irreparable  injury  of  literature,  soon  destroyed 
its  original*    An  early  epitome  of  Livy  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  same  unhappy  consequences. 
Chap*  clxx.  The  dice  player  and  saint  Bernard* 
This  is  from  saint  Bernard's  legend  ^ 
Chap*  clxxi*  The  two  knights  of  Egypt  and  Baldach* 
This  is  the  story  of  Boccace's  popular  novel  of  Tito  and 
Oisippo,  and  of  Lydgate's  Tale  of  two  Marchants  of  Bgypt 
and  of  Baldfid^  a  manuscript  poem  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  lately  in  the  library  of  doctor  Askew  '^     Peter  Alphonsus 
is  quoted  for  this  story;  and  it  makes  the  second  Fable  of  his 
Clericalis  DiSaPLINA. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  a  small  digression  here, 
which  refers  to  two  pieces  of  the  poet  last-mentioned,  never 
enumerated  among  his  works*  In  the  year  1483,  Caxton 
printed  at  Westminster,  ^<  The  Pylgremage  of  the  Sowle 
translated  oute  of  Frensshe  into  EnglissAe.  Full  of  deoout  maters 
touching  the  sowle^  and  many  questions  assoyled  to  cause  a  man 

f  See  Cazton^s  Goldbn  Lsokhd.  fol.  Bodl.  779.  f.  293.  b. 

cccdxzxxiji.  a*  ^  See  Caxton *s  Gold.  Lbo.  f.  cxxix.  b. 

'  See  Daiiiascenu^  ut  supr.  pog.  31.  '  R.  Edwardshasa  play  on  this  fttovy, 

And  MxraicAL  Lives  or  Saints,  MSS.  1582. 

VOL.  I.  <l 
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to  lyoe  the  better^  &c.  Imprinted  at  Westminster  by  WiBiam 
'Caston  thejlrstt/ere  ofiynge  Edward  V.  148S."  The  Ftendi 
book,  which  is  a  vision,  and  has  some  degree  of  imagination, 
is  probably  the  Pelerin  de  l'Ams,  of  Chiillamne  prior  of 
Chaulis^.  This  translation  was  made  firom  the  French,  with 
additions,  in  the  year  141 S.  For  in  the  colophon  are  these 
words.  ^^  Here  endeth  the  dreme  of  the  Pylgremage  op  the 
SowLE  translated  out  of  Frensche  into  Snglisshe,  with  somwhat 
of  Addieions,  the  yere  of  our  lorde  m.cccc.  and  th3nrteen,  and 
endethe  in  the  vigyle  of  Seint  Bartholomew."  The  translator 
of  this  book,  at  least  the  author  of  the  Addicionsj  which  alto- 
gether consist  of  poetry  in  seven-lined  stanzas,  I  believe  to  be 
Lydgate.  Not  to  insist  on  the  correspondence  of  time  and  style, 
I  observe,  that  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  Lydgate's  metrical 
Life  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  literally  repeated  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  chapter  of  this  Translation.  This  chapter  is  a  digres- 
sion of  five  or  six  stanzas  in  praise  of  Chaucer;  in  which  the 
writer  feelingly  laments  the  recent  death  of  his  Titats/^  Chaucer^ 
poete  ofBritainCj  who  used  t6  amende  and  correcte  the  *aoronge 
traces  of  my  rudepenne.  No  writer  besides,  in  Lydgate's  own 
life-time,  can  be  supposed,  with  any  sort  of  grace  or  propriety, 
to  have  mentioned  those  personal  assistances  of  Chaucer,  in 
Lydgate's  own  words.  And  if  we  suppose  that  the  Transla- 
tion, or  its  Addieions^  were  written  by  Lydgate  before  he  wrote 
his  Life  of  the  Virgin,  the  proof  will  be  the  same^. 

Another  piece  probably  written  by  Lydgate,  yet  never  sup- 
posed or  acknowledged  to  be  of  his  composition,  is  a  poem  in 
the  octave  stanza,  containing  thirty-seven  leaves  in  folio,  and 
entitled  Laberous  and  Marveylous  Worke  of  Sapience. 
After  a  long  debate  between  Mercy  and  Truth,  and  Justice 
and  Peace,  all  the  products  of  nature  and  of  human  know« 
ledge  are  described,  as  they  stand  arranged  in  the  palace  and 
dominions  of  Wisdom.  It  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been 
printed  by  Caxton :  it  has  not  the  name  of  the  printer,  nor  any 

J  See  vol.  ii.  p.  426.  maundement  of  the  earle  of  Saliaburiet 

^  Stowe  mentions  Lydgate's   "  Pil-     1426/'  Butthismustbe  a  different  work. 
OBiuAGE  or  THB  WoRLD  by  the  com-     Ad  calc.  Opp.  Cbauc.  fol.  376.  cv).  1. 
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date.  Had  it  bec^  written  by  Caxton»  as  I  once  hastily  sus- 
p^^ted)  or  by  any  of  his  ootempOrariesy  the  name  of  Ly<^te 
l^oold  hdve  app^ured  ih  conjunction  with  those  of  06wer  and 
Chaucer,  who  are  highly  celebrated  in  the  Prologue  as  ^hi^ 
gods  expert  in  poeiie  i  fdr  these  three  writers  were  Constant^ 
joined  in  panegyric^  at  least  for  a  century,  by  their  successor^, 
as  the  distinguished  triumvirate  of  English  poetry.  In  the 
same  Prologue,  the  aifthor  says  he  was  annmand^  to  write 
tliis  poem  by  the  king.  No  poet  cotemporary  with  Caxton 
was  of  consequencie  enou^  to  receive  such  a  command :  and 
we  know  that  Lydgate  compiled  many  of  his  works  by  the 
dbrecti<ni,  or  under  the  )iatronage,  of  king  Hedry  die  Fifth. 
Lydgate  was  bom  in  Suffdk:  and  onr  author  from  the  cir- 
eumstance  of  having  lived  in  a  paCrt  of  England  not  of  a  very 
polished  dii^ct,  apolq^ises  for  the  rudeness  of  his  language, 
so  that  he  cannot  d^hfcaUly  emfyie.  It  is  much  in  the  style 
and  manner  of  Lydgate:  and  I  beUeve  it  to  have  been  one  of 
his  early  performances  ^ 

Chap,  clxxii.  A  king  of  England  has  two  knights,  named 
Guido  and  Tirius.  Guido  having  achieved  many  splendid 
exploits  for  the  love  of  a  beautiful  lady,  at  length  married  her. 
Three  days  after  his  marriage  he  saw  a  vision,  which  summoned 
him  to  engage  in  tb&  holy  war.  At  parting  she  gave  him  a 
tiDg;  saying,  ^^as  often  as  you  look  on  this  ring,  remember 
me."  Soon  after  his  departure  she  had  a  son.  After  various 
adventures,  in  which  his  friend  Tirius  has  a  share,  at  the  end 
of  seven  years  he  returned  to  England  in  die  habit  of  a  pilgrim. 
Coming  to  his  castle,  he  saw  at  the  gate  his  lady  sitting,  and 
distributing  alms  to  a  croud  of  poor  people ;  ordering  them  all 
to  pray  for  the  return  of  her  lord  Guido  from  the  holy  laud. 
She  was  on  that  day  accompanied  by  her  son  a  little  boy,  very 
beatttiftil,  and  richly  apparelled;  and  who  hearing  his  mother, 
as  she  was  distributing  her  alms,  perpetually  recommending 

'  See  ToL  iii.  p.  SO.  Note^.    I  know    in  heaven  for  redemption  of  mankind." 
not  if  this  19  the  poem  recited  by  Stowe,     Ubi  ftupr.  col.  i. 
and  called  **  The  Courte  of  Sapience 
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Guido  to  their  prayers,  asked,  if  tiiat  was  his  father?  Among 
others,  she  gave  alms  to  her  husband  Giiido^  not  knowing  him 
in  the  pilgrim's  disguise.  Guido,  sedng  the  little  boy,  took 
him  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  him :  saying,  "  O  my  sweet  son, 
inay  God  give  you  grace  to  please  him ! "  For  this  boldness 
he  was  reproved  by  the  attendants.  But  the  lady,  finding  him 
destitute  and  a  stranger,  assigned  him  a  cottage  in  a  neighbour- 
ing forest  Soon  afterwards  falling  sick,  he  said  to  his  servant, 
«  Carry  this  ring  to  your  lady,  and  tell  her,  if  she  desires  ever 
to  see  me  again,  to  c(»ne  hither  without  delay."  The  savant 
conveyed  the  ring ;  but  before  she  arrived,  he  was  dead.  She 
threw  herself  on  his  body,  and  exclaimed  with  tears,  ^^  Where 
are  now  my  alms  which  I  daily  gave  for  my  lord  ?  I  saw  you 
receive  those  alms,  but  I  knew  you  not — ^You  beheld,  un- 
braced, and  kissed  your  own  son,  but  did  not  discover  yourself 
•to  him  nor  to  me.  What  have  I  done,  that  I  shall  see  you  no 
more?''  She  then  interred  him  magnificently. 

The  reader  perceives  this  is  the  story  of  Guido,  or  Guy, 
earl  of  Warwick ;  and  probably  this  is  the  early  outline  of  the 
life  and  death  of  that  renowned  champion. 

Many  romances  were  at  &rst  little  more  than  legends  c^  de- 
votion, containing  the  pilgrimage  of  an  old  warrior.  At  length, 
as  chivalry  came  more  into  vogue,  and  the  stores  of  invention 
were  increased,  the  youthfid  and  active  part  of  the  pilgrim's 
life  was  eiao  vmtten,  and  a  long  series  of  imaginary  martial 
adventures  was  added,  in  which  his  religious  vras  eclipsed  by 
his  heroic  character,  and  the  penitent  was  lost  in  the  knight- 
errant  That  which  was  the  principal  subject  of  the  short 
and  simple  legend,  became  only  the  remote  catastrophe  of  the 
voluminous  romance.  And  hence  by  degrees  it  was  almost  an 
established'  rule  of  every  romance,  for  die  knight  to  end  his 
days  in  a  hermitage.  Cervantes  has  ridiculed  this  circumstance 
with  great  pleasantry,  where  Don  Quixote  holds  a  grave  de- 
bate with  Sancho,  whether  he  shall  turn  saint  or  archbishop. 

So  reciprocal,  or  rather  so  convertible,  was  the  pious  and 
the  military  character,  that  even  some  of  the  apostles  had  their 
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romance.    In  the  ninth  century,  the  chivahrous  and  fidbling 
spirit  of  the  Spaniards  transformed  saint  James  into  a  knight. 
Th^  pretended  that  he  appeared  and  fought  with  irresistible 
fury,  completely  armed,  and  mounted  on  a  stately  white  horsey 
in  most  of  their  engagements  with  the  Moors ;  and  because, 
by  his  superior  prowess  in  these  bloody  conflicts,  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  freed  the  %>aniards  from  paying  the  annual  tri- 
bute of  a  hundred  christian  virgins  to  their  infidel  enemies, 
they  represented  him  as  a  professed  and  powerful  champion  of 
distressed  damsels.    This  apotheosis  of  chivalry  in  the  person 
x>f  thdr  own  apostle,  must  have  ever  afterwards  contributed 
to  exa^erate  the  characterlstical  romantic  heroism  of  the 
Spaniards,  by  which  it  was  occasioned;   and  to  propagate 
through  succeeding  ages,  a  stronger  veneration  for  that  species 
of  military  enthusiasm,  to  which  they  were  naturally  devoted. 
It  is  certain,  that  in  consequence  of  these  illustrious  achieve- 
ments in  the  Moorish  wars,  saint  James  was  constituted  patron 
of  Spain ;  and  became  the  founder  of  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent shrines,  and  of  the  most  opulent  order  of  knighthood, 
now  eidsting  in  Christendom.    The  Legend  of  this  invincible 
apostle  is  inserted  in  the  Mosarabic  liturgy. 

Chap.  clxxiiL  A  king  goes  to  a  fiur,  carrying  in  his  train, 
a  master  with  one  of  his  scholars,  whoeaq)osesix  bundles,  con- 
taining a  system  of  ethics,  to  sale*. 

Among  the  revenues  accruing  to  the  crown  of  England  fix>m 
the  Fair  of  saint  Botolph  at  Boston  in  Lincolnshire^  within  the 
Honour  of  Richmond,  mention  is  made  of  the  royal  pavi- 
lion, or  bootib,  which  stood  in  the  fair,  about  the  year  1280. 
This  &ir  was  regukrly  firequented  by  merchants  from  the  most 
capital  trading  towns  of  Normandy,  Germany,  Flanders,  and 
other  countries.  ^^  Ibidem  [in  feria]  sunt  qusedam  domus  quas 
dicuntur  BoTHiE  reoije,  quas  valent  per  annum  xxviii,!. 
xiii,  s.  iiii,  d«  Ibidem  sunt  qusedam  domus  quas  Mercatores 
JOS  Ypre  tenent,  quae  valent  per  annum,  xx,  L     £t  quaedam 

'  Compare  Matth.  Paris,  edit  Watts,  p.  927.  40 And  p.  751.  la 
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doraus  quas  Mercatores  de  Cadomo  '  etOstogamio  ^  tenenty 
xi,  1.  Et  quaedam  domus  quas  Mercatores  db  AvACoy  to* 
Dent,  xiii,  1.  yi,  s.  viii,  d.  Et  qusedam  domus  quas  Mki^cato- 
RES  DE  CoLONiA  tenent,  xxv,  1.  x,  s/'^  The  high  rent  of 
these  lodges,  is  a  proof  that  they  were  considerable  edifices  in 
point  of  size;  and  acconunodation. 

Chap,  clxxiv.  The  &ble  of  a  serpent  cherished  in  a  man's 
bosom '. 

About  the  year  HTO,  a  collection  of  Latin  fables,  in  six 
books,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Esop,  was  published  in 
Germany.  The  three  first  books  consist  of  the  sixty  anony- 
mous el^iac  fables,  printed  in  Nevelet^s  collection,  under  the 
title  of  Ationymi  Fabtda  .^sopias^  and  translated  in  1503,  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  with  a  few  variatijcms :  imder  each  is  a 
fable  in  prose  on  the  same  subject  fix>m  Romulus,  or  the  old 
prose  Latin  Esop,  which  was  probably  &bricated  in  the  twelfth 
century.  The  fourth  book  has  the  remaining  ^les  of  Romu- 
lus in  prose  only.  The  fifth,  contaming  one  or  two  fables  only 
which  were  never  called  Esop's,  is  taken  firom  Alphonsus,  the 
Gesta  Romanorum,  the  Calila  u  Damnah,  and  other  ob- 
scure sources.  The  sixth  and  last  book  has  sev^iteen  fables 
ex  iranslatiane  Binudi^  that  is  Rinucius,  who  translated  Plar- 
nudes's  life  of  Es<^,  and  sixty-nine  of  his  fiibles,  firom  Greek 
into  Latin,  in  the  fifi:eenth  century.  This  collecti<»i  soon  af- 
terwards was  circulated  in  a  French  version,  which  Caxton 
translated  into  English. 

In  9Si  antient  general  C^onicle,  printed  at  Lubec  in  1475, 
and  oititled  Rudi3icektum  Novitiorum',  a  short  life  of  Esop 
is  introduced,  together  with  twenty-nme  <^  his  ikbles.     Hie 

*■  Caen  in  Nonnandy.  '  This  fable  is  in  Alphonsus's  Cleu- 

'  Pcriiaps,  Ostend.  calis  Discipuna. 

"  Perhaps  Le  PeoM  tTAunis,  between  ^  In  this  work  the  foUowing  queBtion 

the  Provinces  of  Poictou  and  Santone^  is  discussed^  originally^  I  believe,  started 

wrbae  is  Rochelley  a  fiunous  port  and  by  saint  Austin)  and  perhaps  detennined 

mart.  1^  Hiamas  Aqninas,  An  Anff&  potdfU 

^  Registr.  Honoris  dk  Richmond,  cokt  cum  MuSenbuh  ^  generare  &- 

Lond.  17^.  fol.  Num.  viii.    Apfjemd.  gfljiiet? 
p.  39. 
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writer  says,  *'  Esopiis  adelphus  clamit  tempore  Cyri  regis  Per- 
sanim.^— Vir  ingeniosus  et  prudens^  qui  confinxit  fabulas  ele- 
gantes. Quas  Romulus  postmodum  de  greco  transtulit  in  lar 
tinum,  et  filio  suo  Tibertino  direxit  ^^  &c.  The  whole  of  this 
passage  about  Esop  is  transcribed  from  Vincent  of  Beauvais*, 

Chap.  dxxTii.  The  feast  of  king  Ahasuerus  and  Esther. 

I  have  mentioned  a  metrical  romance  on  this  subject^  And 
I  have  before  observed,  that  Thomas  of  Elmhairt,  a  chronicler, 
calls  the  coronation^east  of  king  Henry  the  sixth,  a  second 
feast  of  Ahasuerus  ^ .  Hence  also  Chaucer's  allusion  at  the  mar- 
fiBgi  of  January  and  May,  while  they  are  at  the  solemnity  of 
the  wedding-dinner,  which  is  very  splendid. 

Quene  Esther  loked  ner  with  soch  an  eye 
On  Assuere,  so  meke  a  loke  hath  she^. 

Froissart,  an  historian,  who  shares  the  merit  with  Philip  de 
*Comines  of  describing  every  thing,  gives  this  idea  of  the  so- 
lemnity of  a  dinner  on  Christmas-day,  at  which  he  was  present, 
in  the  hall  of  the  castle  of  Gaston  earl  of  Foiz  at  Ortez  in  Be- 
vem,  under  the  year  1388.  At  the  upper  or  first  tbble,  he 
says,  sate  four  bishops,  then  the  earl,  three  viscounts,  and  an 
English  knight  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  At  another 
table,  five  abbots,  and  two  knights  of  Arragon.  At  another, 
many  barons  and  knights  of  Gascony  and  Bigorre.  At  another, 
a  great  number  of  knights  of  Bevem.  Four  knights  were  the 
chief  stewards  of  the  hall,  and  the  two  bastard  brothers  of  the 
earl  served  at  the  high  table.  ^'  The  erles  two  sonnes,  sir  Yvan 
of  Leschell  was  sewer,  and  sir  Gracyen  bare  his  cupped  And 

'  FoL  237.  a.  Emare,  whom  he  had  lonff  lost.     The 

*  Specul.  Hist.  1.  iii.  cli  passage  also  points  out  the  duties  of  tUs 
t>  Vol.  in.  p.  14.  ""  VoL  ii.  p.  345.  office.  MS&  Cott  Cauo.  A.  8.  f.  6d. 
'  Makch.  Talk,  ▼.  1260.  Urr.  Emare  says  to  the  young  prince^  her  son, 

•  In  the  old  romance,  or  Lat,  of  t,_  ^.«^«.^  .u.^    u  n  v  « 

Lady  Emare's  son  serving  as  rup-bearer        «.  iT-^  A!         u  ii  ^L^ 

ud  m  coniequcnce  Bods  out  bis  queen        ,„  ^  „,^  ^y^.  '«' 

'  a  tunic  of  rich  cloth.  '  son.  -     •   5  may  accuse  thee  of  want  of  courtesy.  • 
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there  were  many  mynstrelles,  as  well  of  bis  owne  as  of  straiin- 
g^s,  and  eche  of  them  dyde  their  devoyre  in  their  &ciiltie& 
The  same  day  the  erle  of  Foiz  gave  to  harauldes  and  myn- 
strelles,  the  somme  of  fyve  hwidred  frankes :  and  gave  to  the 
duke  of  Touraynes  mynstrelles,  gownes  of  clothe  of  golde  furred 
¥rith  ermynS)  valued  at  two  hundred  frankes*  Thb  dinner  en- 
dured four  houres°/'  Froissart,  who  was  entertained  in  this 
castle  for  twelve  weeks,  thus  describes  the  earl's  ordinary  mode 
of  supping.  ^*  In  this  estate  the  erle  of  Foiz  lyved.  And  at 
mydnyght  whan  he  came  out  of  his  chambre  into  the  halle  to 
supper,  he  had  ever  before  hym  twelve  torches  brennyng®> 


VHien  the  kynge  is  lerved  of  ^ycerye, 
Knele  thou  downe  hastylyesi 

And  take  hys  hond  yn  thyn ; 
And  when  thou  hast  lo  done. 
Take  the  kuppe  of  gpolde  sone. 

And  serve  hym  df  the  wyne. 
And  what  that  he  speketh  to  the 
Cum  anon  and  tell  me, 

On  goddes  blessyng  and  myne. 
The  chylde*  wente  ynto  the  hall 
Amonge  the  lordes  grete  and  small 

That  luisume  wer  unther  lyne' : 
Then  the  lordes,  that  wer  grete, 
Wyah',  and  wente  to  her  mete; 

Menstrellcs  browght  yn  the  konrs\ 
The  chylde  hem  served  so  curteysly, 
All  hym  lored  that  hym  sy', 

And  spake  hym  grete  honowres. 
Then  sayde  all  that  loked  hym  upon, 
So  curteys  a  chyld  aawe  they  never  non. 

In  halle,  ny  yn  bowres : 
The  kynge  sayde  to  hym  yn  game^ 
Sweta  aone,  what  ys  thy  name  ? 

Iiordfhe  sayd,  y  hyghUi '  Segramowres, 
Then  that  nobuH  kyng 
Toke  up  a  grete  sykynge^ 

For  hys  sone*  hvght  so : 
Certys,  withouten  lesynge^ 
The  teres  out  of  hys  yen'  gan  wryng, 

In  herte  he  was  AiU  woo : 
Nererthelese,  he  lette  be^ 
And  loked  on  the  chylde  so  fine  **, 

And  mykell"  he  lo?ed  hem  thoo".— 


Then  the  lordes  that  wer  grete 
ynnm^hen  ttyejn^,  aftyr  mete. 

And  then  com  spycerye'^ 
The  chyld,  that  was  of  chcn  swetc^ 
On  hys  kne  dowoc  he  sete  ", 

And  served  hym  curteyslye. 
The  kynce  call^  the  burgeys  hym  tyll. 
And  sayde,  Syr,  yf  hyt  be  thy  wyll, 

Yyf  me  thb  lytyll  body" ; 
I  shall  hym  make  lorde  of  town  and 


Of  hye  halles,  and  of  bowre» 
I  love  hym  q>ecyally,  &c. 

"  CaoK.  voL  ii.  faiL  zzxvi.  a.  TVimL 
Bern.  15SS. 

®  It  appears  that  candles  were  borne 
bj  domestics,  and  not  placed  on  tibe  ta- 
ble, at  a  very  early  poiod  in  FVance. 
Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  a  piece  of 
savage  merriment  practised  by  a  feudal 
lord  at  supper,  on  one  of  his  valets  de 
tAandeOe,  in  consequence  of  tlus  custdui. 
Greff.  Turon.  Hist.  Ub.  v.  c  iii.  foL94. 
b.  emt.  1522.  It  is  probable  that  our 
proverbial  scoff.  You  are  nUjU  to  koUL  a 
candle  to  hwh  took  its  rise  from  this 
ftshion.  See  Ray's  Paov.  C  p.  4^  edit. 
1670.  And  Shidiesp.  Rombo  amd  Ju» 
uxT,  i.  4. 

1*11  be  a  Candle -holder,  and  look  on. 


>  the  bov.  '  richly  appardled. 

'  I  am  called.  *  sighing.  '  his  son. 

l>eautiful.         "  greatly, 
wine.        **  bowM  his  knee. 


*  washed.  ^course.  *i 

*  eyen,  eyes.  "  the  boy  so 

••  spicery,  spiced 


*'  then.  "  washed  again. 

"  give  me  this  boy. 
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borne  by  twelve  varlettes  [valets]  standyng  before  his  table  all 
supper:  they  gave  a  grete  light,  and  die  hall  ever  full  of 
knightes  and  squyers;  and  many  other  tables  dressed  to  suppe 
who  wolde.  Ther  was  none  shulde  speke  to  hym  at  his  table, 
but  if  he  were  called.  His  meate  was  lightlye  wylde  fonle. — 
He  had  great  plesare  in  armony  of  instnimentes,  he  could  do 
it  right  well  hymselfe:  he  wolde  have  sOnges  songe  before  hym. 
He  wolde  gladlye  se  conseytes  [conceits]  and  fiintasies  at  his 
table*  And  when  he  had  sene  it,  then  he  wolde  send  it  to  the 
other  tables.— There  was  sene  in  hisliall,  chambre,  and  court, 
knyghtes  and  squyers  of  honour  goyng  up  and  downe,  and 
talkyng  of  armes  and  of  amours  i^,'*  &c.  After  supper,  Frois- 
sart  was  admitted  to  an  audience  with  this  magnificent  earl ; 
and  used  to  read  to  him  a  book  of  sonnets,  rondeaus,  and 
virelays,  written  by  a  gentyll  duke  of  Luxemburgh^. 

In  this  age  of  curiosity,  distinguished  for  its  love  of  histo- 
rical  anecdotes  and  the  investigation  of  antient  manners,  it  is 
extraordinary  that  a  new  translation  should  not  be  made  of 
Froissart  firom  a  collated  and  corrected  original  of  the  French. 
Froissart  is  commonly  ranked  with  romances:  but  it  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that  he  is  the  historian  of  a  romantic  age, 
when  those  numners  which  form  the  fantastic  books  of  chivalry 
were  actually  practised.  As  he  received  his  ipultifarious  in- 
telligence firom  such  a  variety  of  vouchers,  and  of  different  na- 
tions, and  almost  always  coUected  his  knowledge  of  events 
fiN>m  r^xnrt,  rather  than  from  written  or  recorded  evidence, 
his  notices  of  persons  and  places  are  frequendy  confused  and 
miexact.  Many  of  these  petty  incorrectnesses  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  imputed  to  Froissart:  and  it  may  seem  surprising, 
that  there  are  not  more  inaccuracies  of  this  kind  in  a  volumi- 
nous chronicle,  treating  ^f  the  affidrs  of  England,  and  abound- 
ing in  English  appeUations,  composed  by  a  Frenchman,  and 
printed  in  France.  Whoever  wQl  take  the  pains  to  compare 
this  author  with  the  coeval  records  in  Rymer,  will  find  nume- 
rous instances  of  his  truth  and  integrity,  in  relating  the  more 

'  Ibid.  fol.  zxx.  a.  coL  2.  .  ^  Ibid.  col.  t. 
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public  and  important  transactions  of  his  own  times.  Why  he 
should  not  have  been  honoured  with  a  modem  edition  at  the 
Louvre,  it  is  easy  to  conceive:  the  French  have  a  national 
prejudice  against  a  writer,  who  has  been  so  much  more  com-* 
plaisant  to  England,  than  to  their  own  country.  Upon  the 
whole,  if  Froissart  should  be  n^lected  by  the  historical  reader 
for  his  want  of  precisian  and  authenticity,  he  will  at  least  be 
valued  by  the  philosopher  for  his  striking  pictures  of  life,  drawn 
without  reserve  or  affectation  irom  real  nature  with  a  fidthfiil 
and  free  pencil,  and  by  one  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
observation,  who  was  welcome  alike  to  the  feudal  castie  or  the 
royal  palace,  and  who  mingled  in  the  bustie  and  business  of 
the  world,  at  that  very  curious  period  of  society,  when  man- 
ners are  very  far  refined,  and  yet  retain  a  considerable  tincture 
of  barbarism.  But  I  cannot  better  express  my  sentiments  on 
this  subject,  than  in  the  words  of  Montaigne.  ^^  JTayme  les 
Historiens  ou  fort  simples  ou  excellens.  Les  simples  qui  n'ont 
point  de  quoy  y  mesler  quelque  chose  du  leur,  et  qui  n'y  ap- 
portent  que  le  soin  et  la  diligence  de  ramasser  tout  ce  qui  vient 
a  leur  notice,  et  d'enregistrer  a  la  bonne  foy  toutes  choses  sans 
chois  et  sans  triage,  nous  laissent  le  jugement  entier  pour  la 
conoissance  de  la  verity.  Tel  est  entre  autres  pour  example  le 
bon  Froissard,  qui  a  march^  en  son  enterprise  d'une  si  franche 
naifuet^  qu'ayant  fait  une  faute  il  ne  craint  aucunement  de  la 
reconnoistre  et  corriger  en  Fendroit,  ou  il  en  a  est^  adverty: 
et  qui  nous  represente  la  diversite  mesme  des  bruits  qui  coa- 
roieut,'et  les  difierens  rapports  qu'on  luy  faisot.  C'est  la  mar 
tiere  de  THistoire  nui'  et  informe;  chacun  en  peut  fidre  son 
proffit  mutant  qu'il  a  d'entendemenf." 

Chap,  clxxviii.  A  king  is  desirous  to  know  how  to  rule  him* 
self  and  bis  kingdom.  One  of  his  wise  men  presents  an  allego- 
rical picture  on  the  wall;  fi:om  which,  after  much  study,  he  ac- 
quires the  desired  instruction. 

In  the  original  eastern  apologue,  perhaps  this  was  a  piece  of 
tapestry.  From  the  cultivation  of  the  textorial  arts  among  the 

'  £s8ii:is.  Libr.  ii.  cfa.  x.  p.  ^109.  edit.  1598.  6vo. 
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orientals,  came  Darius's  wonderftd  cloth  above  mendoned*; 
and  the  idea  of  the  robe  richly  embroidered  and  embossed  with 
stories  of  romance  and  other  imageries,  in  the  unprinted  ro- 
mance of  Emare,  which  forms  one  of  the  finest  descriptions  of 
the  kind  that  I  have  seen  in  Gothic  poetry,  and  which  I  shall 
therefore  not  scruple  to  give  at  large. 

Sone  aftur  yn  a  whyle, 
The  ryche  kynge  of  Cesyle*^ 

To  the  Emperour  gan  wende^ ; 
A  ryche  present  wyth  hym  he  browght, 
A  clothe  that  was  wordylye*'  wroght, 

He  welecomed  hym  as  the  hende^ 
Syr  Tergaunte,  that  nobyll  knyght  hyghte, 
He  presented  the  emperour  ryght, 

And  sette  hym  on  hys  kne'', 
Wyth  that  cloth  rychyly  dyght; 
Full  of  stones  thar  hyt  was  pyght, 

As  thykke  as  hyt  myght  be : 
Off  topaze  and  rubyes, 
And  other  stones  of  myche  prys, 

That  semely  wer  to  s^ ; 
Of  crapowtes  and  nakette, 
As  thykke  ar  they  sette, 

For  sothe  as  y  say  the  *. 
The  cloth  was  dysplayed  sone : 
The  emperour  lokede  therupone 

And  myght  hyt"  not  se; 
For  glysteryng  of  the  ryche  ston, 
Redy  syght  had  he  non. 

And  sayde,  how  may  this  be  ? 
The  emperour  sayde  on  hygh, 
Sertes",  tliys  is  a  fayryS 

*  Chap.  xz.  '  Sicily.  i^  he  presented  it  kneeling. 

*  went  tD.  li  worthily.  >  I  tell  thee.  "*  couM  sot  see  it. 

*  courteously,  but,  I  believe  there  is        "  certainly. 

a  slight  corruption.  °  an  illusion,  a  piece  of  enchantment 
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Or  ellys  a  vanyte. 
The  kyng  of  Cysyle  answered  than. 
So  ryche  a  jwetli*  ys  ther  non 

In  all  Crystyante. 
The  amerayles  dowghter  of  hethennes^ 
Made  this  cloth,  widiouten  lees% 

And  wrowghte  hit  ail  with  pride ; 
And  purtreyed  hjrt  with  gret  honour, 
Wyth  ryche  golde  and  asoiir% 

And  stones  on  ylke^  a  syde. 
And  as  the  story  telles  yn  honde, 
The  stones  that  yn  this  cloth  stonde 

Sowght**  they  wer  full  wyde : 
Seven  wynter  hyt  was  yn  makynge, 
Or  hyt  was  browght  to  endynge. 

In  hert  ys  not  to  hyde. 
In  that  on  komer  made  was 
Idotne  and  Amabas^. 

Wyth  love  that  was  so  trewe ; 
For  they  loveden  hem*  wyt  honour, 
Portreyed  they  wer  wyth  trewe-love  flour 

Of  stones  bryght  of  hewe. 
Wyth  carbunkull,  and  safere^, 
Kassydonys,  and  onyx  so  clere, 

Sette  in  golde  newe ; 
Deamondes  and  rubyes, 
And  otlier  stones  of  mychyll  pryse, 

'  jiwxL  was  antiently  any  predous  that  our  navai  Amiial,  i.  e.  Adminlf 

thing.  came  ftom   the   cnuadeay  where  ^ 

^  The  daughter  of  the  Amerayle  of  Christians  heard  it  used  by  the  Smnrtm 

the  Saracens.     Axikal  in  the  eastern  (in  consequence  of  its  general  signiiica- 

languages  was  the  goTemor,  or  prince,  tion)  for  the  title  of  the  leader  of  their 

of  a  province,  from  the  Arabic  Eiaa,  fleets  t  and  that  from  the  MedttemneaB 

Lord.    In  this  sense,  Ah&atl  is  used  states  it  was  propagated  over  Europe, 

by  Robert  of  Gloucester,    Hence,  by  '  lying.     '  asure.     ^  ^^^*   "  aou^rti 

corruption  the  word  Ashi&al,  and  in  a  /*  On  one  comer,  or  side,  was  cn»- 

restricted  sense,  for  the  commander  of  braidered  the  .history  of  Idonia   ttd 

afteet:  which  Miltoo,  who  knew  the  Amadas,  For  their  Romance,  see  voLii 

original,  in  that  sense  writes  Amxiaal.  p.  S37. 

Pakap.  L.  i.  294.    Dufresne  thinks,  '  loved  each  other.            >  sapphire. 
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And  menstrellys  wyth  ber  gle  '• 
In  that  othyr  komer  was  dyght 
Trystram  and  Isowde  so  bryght*. 

That  semely  wer  to  se ; 
And  for  they  loved  hem  ryght, 
As  fiill  of  stones  ar  they  dyght. 

As  thykke  as  they  may  be.— 
In  the  thiydde^  komer  wyth  grete  honour 
Was  Florys  and  dam  Blauncheflour^ 

As  love  was  hem  betwene. 
For  they  loved  wyth  honour, 
Purtrayed  they  wer  with  trewe-love-flour, 

With  stones  bryght  and  shene.— 
In  the  fourthe  komer  was  oon 
Of  Babylone  the  sowdan  sonne. 

The'  amerayles  dowgh^  hym  by : 
For  h]^  sake  the  cloth  was  wrowght, 
She  loved  hym  in  hert  and  thowght, 

As  testymoyneth  thys  storye. 
The  fayr  mayden  her  byfora, 
Was  portrayed  an  unikom, 

With  hys  horn  so  hye ; 
Flowres  and  bryddes  on  ylke  a  syde, 
Wyth  stones  that  wer  sowght  wyde, 

Stuffed  wyth  ymagerye. 
When  the  cloth  to  ende  was  wrowght, 
To  the  Sowdan  sone^  hyt  was  browght. 

That  semely  was  of  syghte ; 

*  figures  of  miiistrela,  with  their  mu-  adTentum  of  Ftomio  and  BxAXcorLOKXy 
ric,  ar  nnisicsl  instrunienta.  in  his  PbujOcopo.     Floru  and  Blav- 

*  Sir  IVistraxn  and  Bel  Isolde,  fiunous  catloe   are   mentioned  as  illustrious 
in  kin^  .AaxBua's  Romance^  lovers  by  Ma^res  Eymegpu  de  Bexers^  a 

^  Uurd.  baid  of  Lanffuedoc,  in  his  Baxyiisi 

*  See  what  I  hare  said  of  their  xo-  n'Aicoa,  dated  in  the  year  1388.  MSS. 
maacc^    vol.    ii.    p.    186.     A    manit-  Rxo.  19  C.  i.  foL  199.    See  Tyrwhitt*s 
script  copy  of  it  in  FVench  metre  was  Chauckb,  toL  It.  p.  169. 
desttoyed  in  the  iire  which  happened  in        '  SoldsA's  son.    [It  was  soon  trough 
the  Cotttm  Libiwy.     Boocace  baa  the  to  the  Soldan.— -BjtsoM.] 
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My  fadyr  was  a  nobyll  man, 
Of  the  Sowdan  he  hyt  wan 

Wyth  majrstrye  and  wyth  myghte^ 

Chaucer  says  in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  that  Richesse 
wore  a  robe  of  purple,  which 

—  Ful  wele 
With  orfraies  laid  was  everie  dele. 
And  purtraied  in  the  ribaninges 
Of  DuKis  stories  and  of  Kinges/ 

And,  in  the  original, 

Portraictes  y  fiirent  d*orfroys 
Hystoryes  d'empereurs  et  roys.^ 

Chap,  clxxix.  Cesarius,  saint  Basil,  the  Gospel,  Boethius, 
and  Ovid,  are  quoted  to  shew  the  detestable  guilt  of  gluttony 
and  ebrie^. 

Cesarius,  I  suppose^  is  a  Cistercian  monk  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  who^  beside  voluminous  Lives,  Chronicles,  and  Ho- 
milies, wrote  twelve  Books  on  the  Miracles,  Visions,  and  Ex- 
amples, of  his  own  age.  But  there  is  another  and  an  older 
monkish  writer  of  the  same  name.  In  the  British  Museum, 
there  is  a  narrative  taken  from  Cesarius,  in  old  northern  En- 
glish, of  a  lady  deceived  by  the  fiends,  or  the  devil,  through 
die  pride  of  rich  clothing^. 

Chap,  clxxx.  Paul,  the  historian  oftlie  Longobards,  is  cited, 
for  the  fidelity  of  the  knight  Onulphus. 

Chap,  clxxxi.  The  sagacity  of  a  lion. 

This  is  the  last  chapter  in  the  edition  of  1488.  - 

'  Manuscript  copies  of  the  Gesta  Romanorum  are  very 

numerous'.     A  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  work.     There 

are  two  in  the  British  Museum ;  which,  I  think,  contain,  each 

one  hundred  and  two  chapters^.     But  although  the  printed 

^  MSS.  Cott  (utsupr.)  Cauo.  A.  2.         »  MSS.  Karl.  1082.  4. 
fol.  69.  ver.  80.  seq.  *  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  S22. 

'  Ver.  1076.  »  Ver.  1068.  ^  MSS.  Karl.  227a  And  5259. 
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copies  have  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  stories  Of  chapters, 
there  are  many  in  the  manuscripts  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
editions.  The  stoiy  of  the  Casketts,  one  of  the  principal 
incidents  in  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  is  in  one 
of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Museum  K  This  story,  however,  is 
in  an  old  English  translation  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
without  date;  from  which,  or  more  probably  from  another 
edition  printed  in  1577,  and  entitled  A  Record  of  Ancient 
Hystoryes  in  Latin  Gesta  Romanorum,  corrected  and 
betteredj  Shakespeare  borrowed  it.  The  story  of  the  Bond  in 
the  same  play,  which  Shakespeare  perhaps  took  from  a  trans^ 
lation  of  the  Pecorone  of  Ser  Florentino  Giovanni™,  makes 
the  forty-eighth  chapter  of  the  last-mentioned  manuscript". 
Giovanni  flourished  about  the  year  1 S78  ®.  The  tale  of  Gower's 
Florentp,  which  resembles  ChaucePs' Wife  of  Bath, 
occurs  in  some  of  the  manuscripts  of  this  work.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  a  tale  by  Occleve,  never  printed ;  concerning 
the  chaste  consort  of  the  emperor  Gerelaus,  who  is  abused  by 
his  steward,  in  his  absence.  This  is  the  first  stanza.  A  larger 
Specimen  shall  appear  in  its  place. 

In  Roman  Actis  writen  is  thus, 
Somtime  an  emperour  in  the  citee 
Of  Rome  regned,  clept  Gerelaus, 
Wich  his  noble  astate  and  his  dignlte 

*  Vis.  Chap.  zcix.  fol.  7S.  b.  MSS.  sions  the  convenion  of  the  latter.  Hist. 

Habl.  2270.     In  the  Clbricaus  Dis-  Snt^UL.  fol.  181.  B.  edit,  ut  supr.  Jews, 

ciPLiKA  of  Alphonstis,  there  is  a  narra-  yet  under  heavy  restrictions,  were  origi- 

five  of  a  king  who  kept  a  fabulatob,  or  nally  tolerated  in  the  Christian  kingdoms 

story-teller,  to  lull  him  to  sleep  erery  of  the  dark  ages,  for  the  purpose  of  bor- 

niffht.  The  king  on  some  occasion  being  rowins  money,  with  whidi  they  supplied 

seued  with  an  unusual  disquietude  of  the  eiigendes  of  the  state,  and  of  mer- 

mind,  ordered  his  fabulator  to  tell  him  chants,  or  others,  on  the  most  lucratiTe 

longer  stories,  for  that  otherwise  he  could  usurious  contracts, 

not  fall  asleep.     The  fabulatob  begins  "  FoL  43.  a.    In  this  story  Magistbe 

a  longer  story,  but  in  the  midst  nils  Viboilius,  or  Virgil  the  cufcmng  man^ 

asleep   himself,  &c     I  think   I  have  is  consulted. 

seen  this  tale  in  some  manuscript  of  the  ^  See  Johnson's  and  Steevens*8  Shabb- 

Gbsta  Romanobum.  steakb,  iii.  p.  247.  edit.  ult.  And  Tyr- 

^  GiORK.  IT.  Nov.  5.     In  Vincent  of  whitt's  Chaucbb,  iv.  p.  332.  334. 

Beauvais,  there  is  a  story  of  a  bond  be-  '  Comfbss.  Amaht.  Li  •  i*  f.  z^«  b. 

twcen  a  Christian  and  a  Jew ;  in  which  See  toL  ii.  p.  333. 
tlie  former  uses  a  deception  which  occa- 
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Oovemed  wisely,  and  weddid  had  he 
The  douzdr  of  the  kyng  of  Vngrye, 
A  faure  lady  to  every  mannes  ye. 

At  the  end  is  the  Moralisation  in  prose.  ^ 

I  could  point  out  other  stories,  beside  those  I  have  men- 
tioned, for  which  Gower,  Lydgate,  Occleve,  and  the  author  of 
the  Decameron,  and  of  the  Cento  Novelle  Antiche,  have 
been  indebted  to  this  admired  repository*^.  Chaucer,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  has  taken  one  of  his  Canterbury  tales 
from  this  collection ;  and  it  has  been  suj^x)8ed  that  he  alludes 
to  it  in  the  following  couplet. 

And  RoMAiN  oestis  makin  remembrance 
Of  inany  a  veray  trewe  wife  also*. 

The  plot  also  of  the  kni^t  against  Constance,  who  having 
killed  Hermegild,  puts  the  bloody  knife  into  the  hand  of  Con- 
stance while  asleep,  and  her  adventure  with  the  steward,  in  the 
Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  are  also  taken  from  that  manuscript 
chapter  of  this  work,  which  I  have  just  mentioned  to  have  been 
versified  by  Occleve.  The  former  of  these  incidents  is  thus 
treated  by  Occleve. 

She  with  this  zonge  childe  in  the  chambre  lay 
Every  nizt  where  lay  the  earle  and  the  countesse% 
Bitween  whose  beddis  brente  a  lampe  alway. 


^  MSS.  Skld.  Sup.  5S.  Bibl.  BodL  Decaxsrov,  from  an  older  Collcctioii 

De  mudam  bona  et  nobiR,  Imperatrioe,  of  Novelk     **  In  uno  libro  de  Nordle* 

Itifintrooucedwith  <*  ATalethewhich  et  di  Parlare  Gentile,   AiinmiOBB  «1 

J  in  the  Bonum  deditf"  &c  Vis.  MS&  Boocado,"  &c    In  Venetia,  1606.  4io. 

Lauo.   ibid.  K.  78.     See  also  MSS.  pag.  580.  seq.    I  betieve,  however,  that 

DiOB.  185.     ¥^ere,  in  the  iirat  line  of  many  of  the  tales  are  of  Boecace's  own 

the  poem,  we  have,  '<  In  the  Moman  invention.     He  tells  us  himaelf,  in  the 

JeMyt  written  is  this."     It  is  in  other  Gbmealogia   Dbobuv,  that  when  he 

manuscripts  of  Occleve.     This  story  is  was  a  little  boy,  he  was  fond  of  making 

intheGB8XARoMA]ioBux,MSS.HABu  ncriuvcuLJk  Lib.  xv.  Ga|».  x«  p.  579. 

997a  chap.  101.  foL  sa  a.     Where  edit.  BasiL  1539.  foL 

Gmrlmu  is  Menelaus.  '  Mabchamt's    Taue,    ver.    I015S. 

'  Bonifacio  Vannoszi,  in  Delle  Lbv-  edit.  Tyrw.    This  may  still  be  doubted, 

txbb  Miscbllavbb  atte  Academia   Ve^  as  from  what  has  been  said  above,  the 

ftfto, says, that  Boccace borrowed  [Nov. L  Roma n  Gxsts  were  the  Roman  history 

D.  iiL]  the  Novel  of  iioKto  da  Lampo^  in  genenU. 

recekio,  with  many  other  parts  of  the  *  Here  we  see  the  antient  ptictice^ 
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And  he  espied,  by  the  lampes  lizt^ 
The  bedde  where  that  lay  this  emprice 
With  erlis  douztur ',  and  as  biy ve  rizt. 
This  feendly  man  his  purpose  and  malice 
Thouzte^  for  to  fuIfiUe  and  accomplice; 
And  so  he  dide,  a  longe  knife  out  he  drouze^. 
And  ther  with  aUe  the  maiden  childe  he  slouze*. 

Hir  throte  with  the  knyfe  on  two  he  kutte 

And  as  this  emprice  lay  sleeping ; 

Into  her  honde  this  bloody  knyfe  he  putte, 

Ffor  men  sboulde  have  noon  othir  deemyng^ 

But  she  had  gilty  ben  of  this  murdring : 

And  wlianne  that  he  had  wrouzte  this  cursidnesse, 

Anoone  oute  of  the  chambre  he  gan  hem  dresse  ^. 

The  countess  after  hir  slepe  awakid 

And  to  the  emperesse  bedde  gan  caste  hir  look 

And  sy*  the  bloody  knyfe  in  hir  hande  nakid, 

And,  for  the  feare  she  tremblid  and  quook. — 

*        •        •        #        •#        •        * 

She  awakens  the  ear^  who  awakens  the  empress. 

And  hir  awook,  and  thus  to  hir  be  cried, 

<*  Woman,  what  is  that,  that  in  thin  hand  I  see  ? 

What  hast  thou  doon,  woman,  for  him  that  dicde. 

What  wickid  spirit  hath  travaylid  the?" 

And  as  sone  as  that  adawed  was  she. 

The  knyfe  fel  oute  of  hir  hand  in  the  bedde. 

And  she  bihilde  the  cloothis  al  forbledde, 

And  the  childe  dead,  "  Alias,  she  cried »  alias, 
How  may  this  be,  god  woot  alle  I  note  howe, 
I  am  not  privy  to  hir  hevy  caas, 
The  gilte  is  not  myne,  I  the  chQde  not  slowe^/' 

even  in  great  families,  of  one  and  the  mance  of  Sra  Trtamore.  And  Guwcr, 

same    bed-chamber  serving  for  many  CoMr.  Am.  ii.  f.  39.  a. 

persons.      Much    of  the    humour    in  <  earI*B  daughter.             "  thought. 

Chaucer's  TaoMriNOTON  Millcr  ariaeK  *  drew.           '  slew.            ^  opinion. 

from  this  circumstance.     See  the  Ro-  '  be  hastened^  &c.      *  snv^.     ^  slew. 

VOL.  I.  r 
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To  which  spake  the  countesse,  ^^  What  saist  thou  ? 
Excuse  the  not,  thou  maist  not  saie  nay, 
The  knyfe  all  bloody  in  thin  hand  I  say^."  ^ 

This  story,  but  with  some  variation  of  circumstances,  is  Udd 
in  the  Historical  Mirrour  of  Vincent  of  BeauvaisS 

But  I  hasten  to  point  out  the  writer  of  the  Gesta  Romano- 
RUM,  who  has  hitherto  remained  unknown  to  the  most  diligent 
inquirers  in  Gothic  literature.  He  is  Petrus  Berchorius,  or 
Pierre  Bercheur,  a  native  of  Poitou,'and  who  died  Prior  of  the 
Benedictine  convent  of  Saint  Eloi  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1S62. 

For  the  knowledge  of  this  very  curious  circumstance,  I  am 
obliged  to  Salomon  Glassius,  a  celebrated  theologist  of  Saxe- 
Gotha,  in  his  Philolooia  Sacra  ^  written  about  the  year 
1623'^.  In  his  chapter  d£  Allbgoriis  fabularum,  he  cen- 
sures those  writers  who  affect  to  interpret  allegorically,  not 
only  texts  of  scripture,  but  also  poetical  fables  and  pro&ne 
histories,  which  they  arbitrarily  apply  to  the  explication  or 
confirmation  of  the  mysteries  of  Christianity.  He  adds,  *'  Hoc 
in  studio  excelluit  quidam  Petrus  Berchorit&y  Pictiaviensis,  ordi- 
nis  divi  Benedicti :  qui,  peculiari  libro,  Gesta  RoMANORUMt 
necnon  Legendas  Patrum,  aliasque  aniles  fabulas,  allegorioe  ac 
mysdce  exposuit''."  That  is,  ^^  In  this  art  excelled  one  Peter 
Berchorius,  a  Benedictine ;  who,  in  a  certain  peculiar  book, 
has  expounded,  mystically  and  allegorically,  the  Roman  Gests, 
legends  of  saints,  and  other  idle  tales  ^"     He  then  quotes  for 

*  saw.  muthor  WBB  ^Gertnan,  See  below,  p.  odziii. 

*  Ut  supr.  Tftz.  MS.   Seia.  sut.  45.     Note ^.— Edit.]  « 

Qu.  iiii.  ■  From  the  date  of  the  Dedication. 

'  Specul.    Hifzoa.  lib.   tiL   c.    90>  For  his  other  works,  which  are  very  no- 

foL  86.  a.  merous,  lee  the  Diaeium  BiooaAnncuM 

'  Philologls  SActLMf  qua  totius  m^  of  H.  Witte»  sub  aim.  IS65.    Geda&i, 

crosanctsB  Teteris   et   novi    testunenti  1688.  4tow 

scriptur»  turn  stylus  et  literatura,  turn  *^  Lis.  ii.  Part.  i.  Teactat.  ii.  Sect.  in. 

sensus  et  genuine  interpretationis  ratio  Artie.  viiL  pag.  912. 

expenditur,    libri  quinque,  &c.  edit.  *  Salmeron,  a  profound  sdiool-drrine, 

tert.  Francof.  et  Uamb.  1653.  who  flourished  alx>ut  1560^  censures  the 

[This  opinion  has  been  controverted  unwarrantable  liberty  of  the  Gesta  Bo- 

by  Mr.   Douce  in  his  Illustrations  of  xanorum,  in  accommodating  histtxies 

Shakspeare^  vol.  ii.     The  most  forcible  and  fables  to  Christ  and  the  church, 

argument  tliere  adduced  is  founded  upon  Comm.  in  Evangel.  Hist.  i.  pag.  S56. 

a  ver}'  just  inference,  that  the  original  Peol.  xix.  Cak.  xxi.— Colon.  Agrippiiu 

1602.  fol. 
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fin  example;  the  whole  one  hundred  and  seventieth  chapter  of 
the  GssTA  RoMANORUM,  containing  the  story  of  Saint  Bernard 
and  the  Dice*player,  together  with  its  moralisation. 

Berchorius  was  one  of  the  most  learned  divines  of  his  coun- 
try,  and  a  voluminous  Witer.  His  three  grand  printed  works 
are,  Jt  Rebuctorium  Morale  super  totam  BiUiam^  in  twentjr- 
four  books.  IL  Repertoriuh  [or  Reductorium]  Morale, 
in  fourteen  books  \  •  III.  Dictionarium  Morals.  .Whoever 
shall  have  the  patience  or  the  curio^ty  to  .turn  over,  a  few 
pages  of  this  immense  treasure  of  multifarious  erudition,  will 
soon  see  this  assertion.of  Glassius  abundantly,  verified ;  and 
will  be  convinced  beyond  a  doubt,  from  a  general  coincidence 
of  plan,  manner,  method,  and  execution,  .that  the.  author  of 
these  volumes,  and  of  the  Oesta  Romanorum,  must  be.  one 
and  the  same.  The  Reddctorium  super  Bibliam'  contains 
all  the  stories  and  incidents  in; the  Bible,  reduced  into  alle^ 
gories°^.  The  Repertorii^h  Morale  is  a  dictionary  of  things, 
persons,  and  places;  all  which  are  supposed  to  be  mystical, 
and  which.are  therefore  explained  in  their  moral  or  practical 
sense.  The  Djctiokarium  Morale  is  in  two  parts,  and 
seems  principally  designedto  be  a  moral  repertory  for  students 
in  theology. 

The  moralisadon,  or  moral  explanation,  which  is  added  to 
ewery  article,  is  commonly  prefaced,  as  in  the  Gesta,  with  the 
introductory  address  of  Carissimi.  In .  the  colophon,  the 
Gesta  is  called  Ex  gestis  Romanorum  Recollectorium  :  a 
word  much  of  a  piece  with  his  other  tides  of  Repertorium 

• 

^  I  use  a  folio  edition  of  aU  these  wdustrium  Joannem  Zeiner  de  Reutlin- 

three  works,  in  three  volumes,  printed  gen  Artis  impressoris  magistrum  wm 

at  Venice  in  1583.    These  pieces  were  penna  tedtcagneischaTacteributin  oppido 

aU  printed  verv  early.  Ulmensi  artyUialiter  effigiaius.     Anntk 

>  Thb-was  first  printed,  Argentorat.  Incamatiofnia  Domini  mUleHmo  qvadrin' 

147S.  foL     There  was  a  very  curious  gentetsimo  teptuagessimo  quarto   Apritu 

hook  in  lord  Oxford's  library,  I  am  not  wmo.     This  book  is  not  mentioneid  by 

sure  whether  die  same,  entitled  Mokali-  Maittaire. 

SAnoVKS    BxuLfl,    UfansB   1474.    foL  ^  To  this  work  Alanus  de  Lynne,  a 

With  this  colophon  in  the  last  page.  Carmelite  of  Lynne  in  Norfolk,  wrote  , 

Jfdkdta  del  dementia*     FtnUut  est  liber  an  Index  or  TabtdOf  about  the  year  1240. 

Moralisatsonum  Biblianim  in  ^u»dem  It  is  in  MSS.  Reg.  3  D.  S.  ].  in  Brit. 

laudtm  et  gioriam  compUatus.     Ac  per  Mus. 
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iand  Reductorium.  Four  of  the  stories  occurring  in  the 
Gesta,  The  Discovery  of  the  gigantic  body  of  PaUas'^j  The 
subterraneous  golden  palace^y  The  adventures  (f  the  English 
knight  in  the  bishqprick  ofEfy^^  and  The  miraculous  hof7i%  are 
rehited  in  the  fimrteenth  book  of  the  Rex>ertorium  Morale. 
For  the  two  last  of  these  he  quotes  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  as  in 
hb  GESTA^  Asa  fordier  proof  of  his  allegorising  genius  I 
must  add,  that  he  moralised  all  the  stories  in  Ovid's  Metamor* 
phosis,  in  a  work  entitled,  Commentarius  moraus,  sive  Alle- 
goric in  Libros  quindecim  Ooidii  Metamorphoseon^y  and  now 
remaining  in  mamiscript  in  the  library  of  the  monastery  of 
Saint  Germains  ^  He  seems  to  have  been  strongly  impressed 
with  whatever  related  to  the  Roman  affiiirs,  and  to  have  diought 
their  history  more  interesting  than  that  of  any  other  people. 
This  appears  from  the  fiJlowing  passage^  which  I  translate 
frcnn  the  article  Roma,  in  his  Dictiokarium  Morale,  and 
which  wiU  also  contribute  to  throw  some  other  lights  on  this 
subject  <<  How  many  remarkable  &ct8  might  be  here  col- 
lected concerning  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  Romans,  did 
my  design  permit  me  to  drop  Moralities,  and  to  enter  upon 
an  historicid  detail !  For  that  most  excellent  historian  livy, 
unequalled  for  the  dignity,  brevity,  and  difficulty  of  his  s^le, 
(whose  eloquence  is  so  highly  esctoUed  by  Saint  Jerome,  and 
whom  I,  however  unworthy,  have  translated  from  Xiatin  into 
French  with  great  labour  %  at  the  request  of  John  the  most 

"  Cap.  zlix.  f.  643.  He  quotes  Chro-  stories,  with  the  introduction  of  Caui- 

NiCA,  and  says,  that  tliis  happened  in  simi* 

the  rcign  of  Uie  emperor   Henry  the  '  See  whathe  sayd  of  the  JVi^nlieiVe- 

Second.  [See  Oest.  Rom.  c.  clviii.]  tarum,   Rcpertor.    Moral,    lib.    lit, 

"^  Cap.  Uxii.  f.  689.  col.  1.  2.     He  cap.  i.  f.  601.  ool  8.  ad  calc. 

quotes  for  this  story  [Gkst.  Rom.  c.  evil.]  ^  Oudin.   Commknt.   Scairor.   £c- 

William  of  Malniesbury,  but  tells  H  in  cues.  iii.  p.  1064.  lips.  175».  fol.     I 

tlie  words  of  Beauvais,  ut  supr.  doubt  whether  this  work  was  not  tnns" 

'  FoK  610.  cot  2.  [Gest.  Rom.  c.  civ.]  lated  into  French  by  Guillaume  Nanp&» 

Here  also  his  author  is  Genrase  of  Til-  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 

bury ;  from  whom,  I  think  in  the  same  tury.     See  Mem.  Lit.  ex.  751.  4lo. 

chapter,  he  quotes  {lart  of  king  Arthur's  *  I  have  mentioned  this  work  below, 

Romance.  See  Otia  Imperial.  Dec.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  420i     It  is  remarkable,  thai  a 

c.  1 2.  copy  of  this  manuscript  in  the  British 

^  Fol.  610*    ut   supr.  [Gest.    Rom.  Museimi  is  entitled,  *' Tnrus  J^vrosDea 

c.  Ui.]  Fa  IS  DEs  RoMAiNs  translate  par  Pierre 

'A  MORALisATioN  is  joined  to  these  Bertheurc."  MSS.  Reg.  15  D.  vi. 
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iimotts  king  of  Fnmbey)  records  so  many  wonderful  things  of 
the  prudence)  fortitude,  fidelity,  and  firiendriiip,  of  the  Roman 
pe6ple ;  as  also  of  their  quarrels,  envy,  pride,  avarice,  and  other 
vices,  which  are  indeed  allied  to  virtues,  and  are  such,  to  say 
the  trudi,  as  I  never  remi^mber  to  have  heard  of  in  any  nation 
besides.  But  because  I  do  not  mean  to  treat  of  historical  a£* 
fiurs  in  the  present  work,  the  matter  of  which  is  entirely  moraU 
r  refer  the  historical  reader  to  Livy  himself  to  Trogus  Pom- 
peius^  Jusdn,  Florus,  and  Orosius,  who  have  all  written  his- 
tories of  Rome ;  as  also  to  Innocent,  who  in  his  book  on  th^ 
Miseries  of  human  nature^  9  speaks  largely  of  the  vices  of  the 
Romans^/'  In  the  mean  time  we  must  remember,  that  at 
this  particular  period  the  Roman  history  had  become  the  grand 
object  of  the  public  taste  in  France.  The  king  himself  as  we 
hme  just  seen,  recommended  a  translation  of  Livy.  Frendi 
transbtions  also  of  Sallust,  Cesar,  and  LAican,  were  now  cir- 
ccdated*  A  Latin  historical  compilation  called  Romuleom 
was  now  just  published  by  a  gentleman  of  France,  which  was 
soon'  afterwards  translated  into  French.  A  collection  of  the 
Gesta  Romakorum  was  therefore  a  popular  subject,  at  least 
it  produced  a  popular  title,  and  was  dictated  by  the  fashion  of 
the  times. 

I  have  here  mentioned  all  Berchorius's  works,  except  his 
Comment  on  a  Prosody  called  Doctrifude  metricum^  which  was 
used  as  a  school-book  in  France,  tiU  Despauterius's  manual  on 
that  subject  appeared*.  Some  biographers  mention  his  Tao- 
FOLooiA,  his  CosMOGRAPHiA,  and  his  Breviarium.  But  the 
Trofologia^  is  nothing  more  than  his  Reductorium  on 
the  Bible;  and  probably  the  Breviarium  is  the  same*.  The 
CosMOGRAPHiA  seems  to  be  the  fourteenth  book  of  his  Re- 

"  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  about  the  edition  with  the  title,  **  Tropologiariun 

year  1200^  wrote  three  Boolu  'De  Con^  mysticanunque     enarralionum,       &c. 

ien^fiu  MumUy  ave  De  Miseria  bumanm  Without  date. 

OMMtiCumu,  printed  Colon.  1496.  *  But  see  Bibl.  Sangerm.  Cod.  MS. 

*  Diction.  Moral.  P.  iii.  toL  ii.  687.  And  G.  Serpilii  Vn.  Scriptor. 
f.  274,  col.  2.  edit.  1583.— See  infra,  Biblic.  torn.  vii.  pan.  2.  paj^  44.  Abo 
▼oL  ii.  p.  420.  Pbssevin.   Apfarat.  Sacr.  ii.  p.  241. 

*  Oudin,  ubi  supr.  Colon.  1608. 
y  I  have  leen  a  very  old  black-letter 
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scholars.  About  the  sftme  time,  and  with  a  view  of  rendering 
their  exercises  in  Latinity  more  agreeable  and  easy  by  an  en- 
tertaining Latin  story-book,  yet  resoluble  into  lessons  of  reli- 
gion, he  probably  compiled  die  Gesta  :  perpetually  address- 
ing the  application  of  every  tale  to  his  young  audience,  by  the 
paternal  and  afiectioaate  appeUation  of  Carissimi"*.  There  was 
therefore  time  enough  for  the  Qewta  to  become  a  fashionable 
book  of  tales,  before  Boccace  published  his  Decameron.  The 
action  of  the  Decameron  being  supposed  in  1S48,  the  year  of 
the  great  pestilence^  we  may  safdy  conjecture,  that  Boccace  did 
not  begin  Iiis  work  till  after  that  period.  An  exact  and  ingenious 
critic  has  proved,  that  it  was  not  finished  till  the  year  1358  '*. 

I  have  just  observed,  that  Berchorius  probably  compiled 
this  work  for  the  use  of  his  grammatical  pupils.  Were  there 
not  many  good  reasons  for  that  supposition,  I  should  be  in- 
duced to  think,  that  it  might  have  been  intended  as  a  book  of 
stories  for  the  purpose  of  preachers.  I  have  already  given  in- 
stances, that  it  was  antiently  fashionable  for  preachers  to  en- 
force the  several  moral  duties  by  applying  fables,  or  exemplary 
narratives :  and,  in  the  present  case,  the  perpetual  recurrence 
of  the  address  of  Carissimi  might  be  brought  in  fiivour  of 
this  hypothesis.  But  I  will  here  suggest  an  additional  reason. 
Soon  after  the  age  of  Berchorius,  a  similar  collection  of  stories, 
of  the  same  cast,  was  compiled,  though  not  exactly  in  the  same 
form,  professedly  designed  for  sermon-writers,  and  by  one 
who  was  himself  an  eminent  preacher :  for,  rather  befiune  the 
year  1480,  a  La;tin  volume  was  printed  in  Germany,  written 
by  John  Herolt  a  Dominican  friar  of  Basils  better  known  by 
the  adopted  and  humble  appellation  of  Discipulus,  and  who 
flourished  alx>ut  the  year  1418.  It  consists  of  three  parts.  The 
first  is  entitled  ^^  Incipiunt  Sermones  pemotabiles  Discipuu 
de  Sanctis  per  anni  circulum."  That  is,  A  set  of  sermons  on 
the  saints  of  the  whole  year.  The  second  part,  and  with  which 

■"  Thii^  1^  luAnU  «nd  otbcrwite  w|di        *  See  Tyrwlntt's  CvAUCKBt  <▼•  1 15. 
no  impropriety,  he  seems  to  have  retain-    aeq. 
ed  in  hn  later  and  larger  works. 
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I  am  now  diiefly  concemedy  k  a  pROMPruABTy  or  ample  i«- 
positoiy,  of  examples  fiir  oomposingsennoDs;  and  in  the  Pro- 
logue to  diis  pavt  the  aatlior  says,  that  saint  Dominic  always 
abundaSai  exempUs  in  his  disoonrses,  and  ihat  he  constandy 
practised  this  popdar  mode  of  e^fication.  Hiis  part  contains 
a  variety  of  little  histories.  Amoo^  others^  are  the  following. 
Chancer's  Friar's  tale*  Aristode  fidling  in  love  with  a  qiieen^ 
who  compds  him  to  permit  her  to  ride  upon  his  back^*  The 
boy  who  was  kept  in  a  davk  cave  till  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age;  and  who  being  cfltnied  abroad,  and  presented  widi  many 
striking  otgects,  preferred  a  woman  toall  he  had  seen^.  Aboy 
educated  in  a  d^ert  is  brought  into  a  city,  whtt«  be  sees  a 
woman  wh<Nn  he  is  taught  to  call  a  fine  bird,  under  the  name 
of  a  goose:  and  on  his  retum  into  the  desert^  desires  his  spi- 
ritual fiither  to  kill  him  a  goose  for  his  •dinner'*.  These  two 
last  stories  Boocace  has  worked  into  one.  The  dkl  woman  and 
her  litde  dog*^.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  the  Gbsta  Ro-^ 
M ANORUM  *•  The  son  who  will  not  dioot  at  his  fiuher's  dead 
body^  I  give  these  as  specimens  of  the  collecdon*  The  third 
part  contains  stories  for  sermon-writers,  consisting  only  of  s^ 
lect  miracles  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
tale  of  the  chaste  Roman  empress,  occurring  in  the  Harleiaa 
mamiscripts  of  the  Gesta,  and  versified  by  Occleve ;  yet  with 
aome  variadon\  This  third  part  is  closed  with  these  words, 
which  also  end  the  volume.  *^  Explicit  tabula  Exen^k>nim 
in  tractatulo  de  ExempUs  gioriose  Virginis  Mariecontentonun.'' 
I  quote  from  die  first  edidon,  which  is>  a  clumsy  folio  in  a  nid€ 
Gothic  letter,  in  two  volumes;  and  without  pagings,  signatures, 
or  initials.  The  place  and  year  are  also  wanting;  but  it  was 
certainly  printed  before  1480^,  and  probably  at  Nuremburgh. 

^  EmfPL.  Ixvii  nib  litem  M.  <•  De  '  Cv.  xxvffi. 

regina  qun  equiuvit  AristoCelem."  He  *  This  is  slao  in  tile  Gisri,  cr.  x1v« 

cilet  Jecobue  de  Vitriaeo»    [See  mpr.  — >ExmpL.  viii.  Lit.  B. 

p.  eiciv.]  ^  See  supt.  p.  oclv. 

'  ExKKri.  xtW*  sub  ^item  L.  °  For  the  second  edition  Is  at  Numn- 

^  Ibid.    EuMPL.  xxiii.    [See  supr.  burgh,  14Sir.  fol.     Others  followed,  be- 

p.  cczxiv.]  fore  1500. 

'  ExKMPE..  xii.  sub  lit.  v. 
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The  same  author  also  wrote  a  set  of  sermons  called.  Armon^^ 
de  tempore^.  In  these  I  find'  Alphonsus's  story^  which  in 
the  Gesta  Romanorum  is  the  tale  of  the  two  knights  of  Egypt 
and  Baldach^ ;  and,  in  Boccace's  Dbcauebon,  the  history  of 
Tito  and  Geaippo:.  Pamell's.HEKMiT*;  and  theapcdogueof 
the  king^s  brother  who  had  heard  the  trumpet  of  Death  * :  both 
which  last  are  also  in  the  GeIbta^.  \Such  are  the  revolutions 
of  tast^  and'  so  capricious  the  modes  of  composition,  that  a 
Latin  homily-book  of  &  German  nionk  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
should  exhibit  outlines  of  the  tales  of  Boecace,  Chaucer,  and 
Parn^U! 

It  may  not  be  thought  impertinent  to  close  this  discourse 
with  a  remark  on  the  Moralisations  subjoined  to  the^tories 
of  the  Oesta  RoMANfOEUM.  This  was  an  age  of  vision  and 
mystery :  and  every  work  was  believed  to  contain  a  double^  or 
secondary,  meaning. .  Nothing  esci^ied  this  eccentric  spirit  of 
refinement  and  abstraction :  and,  together  with  the  bible,  as 
we  have  seen,  not  only  the  general  history  of  antient  times  was 
e;splained  all^orically,  but  even  the  poetical  fictions  of  the 
classics  were  made  to  signify  the  great  truths  of  religion,  with 
a  degree  of  boldness,  and  a  want  of  a  discrimination,  which  in 
another  age  would  have  acquired  the  character  of  the  most 
profitne  levity,  if  not  of  absolute  impiety,  and  can  only  be  de- 
fended from  the  simplicity  of  the  state  of  knowledge  which  then 
prevailed. 

Thus^  God  creating  man  of  clay,  animated  with  the  vital 
principle  of  respiration,  was  the  story  of  Prometheus,  who 
formed  a  man  of  similar  materials,  to  which  he  communicated 

^  Th€  only  edition  I  have  seen,  with  also  early  impressions  <^  his  Skemomss 

the  addition  of  the  Scsmonbs  dx  Sanc-  QnAn&AOZsiMALis,  and  of  other  pieces 

Tis,  and  the  PaoMrruAEiuM  Ezkmplo-  of  the  same  sort.     All  his  works  were 

KUM  above  mentioned,  wos  printed  by  published  together  in  three  volume^ 

M.  Flacrius,  Argentin.  1499.  fol.  But  Mogunt.  161S.    4to.     Hie   Exaxflb 

there  is  an  earlier  edition.    At  the  close  appeared   separately,     Daventr.   1481. 

of  the  last  Sermon,  he  tells  us  why  he  Colon.  1485.    Argentorat.  1489.  1490. 

chose  to  be  styled  Discirutus.     Be-  Hagen.  1512.  1519.  fed. 
cause,  *'  non  subtilia  per  modum  Ma-        '  Sxek.  czxi.  coL  ii.  Signat.  C.  5. 
oisTKi,  sed  simplicia  per  modum  Disci*        ^  Ch.  clxxL  *  Saax.  liii. 

puLi,  conscripsi  et  collegi."  I  have  seen        *  StaM.  dx.        ^  Cb.  Izxz..  cz|iii. 
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life  By  fire  stolen  from  heayen.  Christ,  twice  bom^.of  his  father 
God  and  of  his  mother  Mary,  was  prefigured  by  Bacchus, 
who  was  first  bom  of  Semele,  and  afterwards  of  Jupiter.  Aqd 
as  Minerva  sprung  fnxn  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  so  Christ  prpr 
ceeded  from  God  without  a.  mother,  Christ  bom  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  was  expressed  in  the  fable  of  Danae  shut  within  « 
tower,  through  the  covering  of  which  Jupiter  descended  in  a 
shower  of  gold,  and  b^got  Perseus*  Acteon,  killed^by  his  own 
hounds,  was  a  type  of  the  persecution  and  death  ol  our  Savi- 
our. The  poet  Lycophron  rektes,  that  Hercules  in  returning 
firom  the  adventure  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was  shipwrecked.; 
and  that  being  devoured  by  a  monstrous  fish,  he  was  disgorged 
alive  on  the  shore  after  three  days.  Here  was  an  obvious  sym- 
bol of  Christ's  resurrection,  John  Waleys,  an  English  Fran- 
ciscan of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  his  moital  eiCposidon,  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses^,  affords  many  other  instances  equally 
ridiculous ;  and  who  forgot  that  he  was  describing  a  more  he- 
terogeneous chaos,  than  that  which  makes  so  conspicuous  a 
figure  in  bis  author's  exordium,  and  which  combines,  amid  the 
monstrous  and  indigested  aggregate  of  its  unnatund  associa- 
tions, 

—  ■    Sine  poridere  habentia  pondus'^. 

At  length,  compositions  professedly  allegorical,  with  which 
that  age  abounded,  were  resolved  into  allegories  for  which  they 
were  never  intended.  In  the  famous  Romaunt  of  the  Rose, 
written  about  the  year  1310,  the  poet  couches  the  difficulties 
of  an  ardent  lover  in  attaining  the  object  of  his  passion,  under 
the  all^ory  of  a  Rose,  which  is  gathered  in  a  delicious  but 
almost  inaccessible  garden.  The  theologists  proved  this  rose 
to  be  the  white  rose  of  Jericho,  the  new  Jerusalem,  a  state  of 
grace,  divine  wisdom,  the  holy  Virgin,  or  eternal  beatitude^  at 
none  of  which  obstinate  heretics  can  ever  arrive.  The  chemists 

'  I  have  before  mentioned  Bercho*        '  Mitak.  L  L  9a 
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pretended,  that  it  was  the  philosopher's  stone;  the  ctviUansy 
that  it  was  the  most  consmnmate  point  of  equitable  decision ; 
and  the  physicians,  thai  it  was  an  in&Uible  panacea*  In  a 
word,  other  professions,  in  the  most  daborate  commentariesy 
ecplained  away  the  lover's  rose  into  the  mysteries  of  their  own 
respective  science.  In  conformity  to  this  practice,  Tasso  alle* 
gorised  his  own  poem :  and  a  flimsy  structure  of  morality  was 
raised  on  the  chimerical  conceptions  of  Ariosto-s  Orlando. 
In  the  year  15775  a  tifanslation  of  a  part  of  Amadis  de  Ganle 
appeared  in  Fiance;  with  a  learned  preiace,  develc^ing  the 
valuable  stores  of  profound  instruction,  concealed  under  the 
naked  letter  of  liie  old  romances,  whidi  were  discernible  only 
to  the  intelligent,  and  totally  unperceived  by  common  readers; 
vfhoy  instead  of  plucking  the  fruit,  were  obliged  to  rest  con^ 
tented  with  le  single  Fleur  de  la  Lecture  Utterak.  Even 
Spenser,  at  a  later  period,  could  not  indulge  his  native  irii*- 
pulse  to  descriptions  of  chivalry,  without  framing  such  a  story, 
as  conveyed,  under  the  dark  conceit  of  ideal  champions,  iL-set 
of  historic  transaction^  and  an  exemplification  of  the  nature 
of  the  twelve  moral  virtues.  He  presents  his  fimtastic  queen 
with  a  rich  romantic  mirrour,  which  showed  the  wondrous 
achievements  of  her  magnificent  ancestry. 

And  thou,  O  fairest  princess  under  sky. 
In  this  &3rre  mirrour  maist  behold  thy  fitce^ 
And  thine  own  realmes  in  Lond  of  Faery, 
And  in  this  antique  image  thy  great  ancestry  ^ 

It  was  not,  however,  solely  fi*om  an  unmeaning  and  a  waitr 
ton  spirit  of  refinement^  that  the  fashion  of  resolving  every 
thing  into  allegpry  so  universally  prevailed.  The  same  uipo^ 
logy  may  be  offered  for  the  cabalistical  interpreters,  both  of 
the  classics  and  of  the  old  romances.  The  former  not  willii^ 
that  those  books  should  be  quite  exploded  which  contained 
the  antient  mythology,  laboured  to  reconcile  the  apparent  ab» 

*  B.  it  Imtrod.  St.  vi. 
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surdities  of  the  pagan  system  to  the  christian  mysteries,  by  de- 
monstrating a  figurative  resemblance*  The  latter,  as  true 
learning  began  to  dawn,  with  a  view  of  supporting  for  a  while 
the  expiring  credit  of  giants  and  magicians,  were  compelled 
to  palliate  those  monstrous  incredibilities,  by  a  bold  attempt 
to  unravel  the  mystic  web  which  had  been  wove  by  fairy  hands, 
and  by  showing  that  truth  was  hid  under  the  gorgeous  veil  of 
Gothic  invention* 
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X  HE  Saxon  language  spoken  in  England,  is  distinguished 
by  three  several  epochs,  and  may  therefore  be  divided  into 
three  dialects.  The  first  of  these  is  that  which  the  Saxons 
used,  fi*om  their  entrance  into  this  island  till  the  irruption  of 
the  Danes,  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  years*. 
This  has  been  called  the  British  Saxon :  and  no  monument  of 
it  remains,  except  a  small  metrical  fragment  of  the  genuine 
Caedmon,  inserted  in  Alfred's  version  of  the  Venerable  Bede's 
Ecclesiastical  History  ^.  The  second  is  the  Danish  Saxon,  which 

*  The   Saxons  came  into   England  Reinwald,  an  able  and  intelligent  phllo- 

A.D.  450.  loger,  has  very  clearly  shown,  that  its 

^  Lib.  iv.  cap.  24.   Some  have  impro-  language  is  not  Francic,   but  a  Low 

perly  referred  to  this  dialect  the  Hab-  German  dialect.     Mr.  Reinwald  con- 

MONT  OF  TBXFona  GosFXLSyxnthe  Cotton  ceives  the  author  to  have  been  a  native 

library ;  the  style  of  whidh  approaches  of  the  district  afterwards  called  West- 

in  purity  and  antiquity  to  that  of  the  Co-  phalia  (Miinster,    Pbderbom,    Berg), 

Dxx  A&oxNTxcs.     It  is  Frankish.    See  and  that  he  lived  in  the  early  part  of  uie 

Brit.  Mus.  MSS.  Cotton.  Calio.  A  7.  ninth  century. 

membran.  octavo.  This  book  is  supposed  [The  Bamberg  Codex  is  now  preserved 

to  have  belonged  to  king  Canute.  Eight  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich,  and 

richly  illuminated  historical  pictures  are  a  transcript  from  it,  collated  with  the 

bound  up  vrith  it,  evidently  taken  from  Cotton  MS.,  has  for  several  years  occu- 

another  manuscript,  but  probably  of  the  pied  the  leisure  of  Mr.  Scherer,  with  a 

age  of  king  Stephen.  view  to  publicadon.     Independently  of 

[Hie  recent  discovery  of  another  copy  the  value  of  this  production  as  a  rich 
of  this  "  Harmony,"  at  Bamberg,  has  repository  of  philological  lore,  from  the 
gained  for  it  the  attention  of  several  extreme  antiquity  and  purity  of  its  Ian- 
German  antiquaries;  and  of  tliese,  Mr.  guage;  it  possesses  a  strong  and  pecu- 
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prevailed  from  the  Danish  to  the  Norman  invasion^;  and  of 
which  many  considerable  specimens,  both  in  verse**  and  prose, 
are  still  preserved ;  particularly  two  literal  versions  of  the  four 
gospels  %  and  the  spurious  Csedmon's  beautiful  poetical  para- 
phrase of  the  Book  of  Genesis  ^y  and  the  Prophet  Daniel.  The 
third  may  be  properly  styled  the  Norman  Saxon ;  which  be- 
gan about  the  time  of  the  Norman  accession,  and  conjtinued 
beyond  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second^. 

The  last  of  tfiese  three  dialects,  with  which  these  Annals  of 
English  Poetry  commence^  formed  a  language  extremely  bar- 
barous, irregular,  and  intractable ;  and  consequently  promises 
no  very  striking  specimens  in  any  species  of  composition.  Its 
substance  was  the  Danish  Saxon,  adulterated  with  French. 
The  Saxon  indeed,  a  language  subsisting  on  uniform  princi- 
ples, and  polished  by  poets  and  theologists,  however  corrupted 
by  the  Danes,  had  much  perspicuity,  strength,  and  harmony : 
but  the  French  imported  by  the  Conqueror  and  his  people, 
was  a  confused  jargon  of  Teutonic,  Gaulish,  and  vitiated  Latin. 

liar  interest  for  the  student  in  English  [The  poem  of  Beowulf  has  since  been 

aichreology,   from  the  light  it   throws  puhlished  hy  the  Chevalier  Thorkelin, 

upon  the  laws  and  structore.of  Anglo-  under  the  title  of  ''  De  Danonini  rebus 

Saxon  metre.— •The  arbitrary  classifica-  eestis  secul.  iii.  et  iv.  Poema  Danicum 

tion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  ante-  dialecto  Anslo-Saxonica:  ediditvenioDe 

rior  to  the  Conquest,  given  in  the  text»  Lat.  et  indicibus  auxit  Grim  JohnBOK 

has  been  adopted  from  liickes,  an  exami-  Thorkelin  Eques  Qrd.  Dancbrogici  aur 

nation  of  whose  opinions  on  the  subject  ratus  &c.    HavniiB  1815.*'    An  anal jai 

will  be  found  in  the  Preface  to  tliis  edi-  of  its  contents  will  be  found  in  the  last 

tion. — Edit.  ]  volume  of  Mr.  Turner's  **  History  of  the 

'^  A.  D.  1066.  Anglo-Saxons,**  witli  occasional  eztmcli 

*  Sec  Hickes.  Thes.  Ling.  Vett  Sept  from  the  work  itself;  and  an  English 

p.  :.  cap.  XXL  pag.   177.  and  Pra?fat.  translation  of  the  specimens.    Tbeuiigw 

fol.  xiv.     The  curious  reader  is  also  re-  xnent  of  Brithnotli  has  been  published 

ferred  to  a  Danish  Saxon  poem,  ccle-  by  Heamei  but  without  a  translatioD.— > 

brating  the  wars,  which  Beowulf,  a  noble  Edit.] 

Dane  descended  from  the  royal  stem  of  *  MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  Oxon.  Cod.  mcm- 

Scyldinge,  wased  against  the  kings  of  bran,  in  Pyxid.  4to  grand,  quadrat  and 

Swedeland.     SlSS.     Cotton,    ut  supr.  MSS.  Cotton,  utsupr.  Otho.  Nor.  D 4. 

ViTELL.    A   15.    Cod.    mcmbran.    ix.  Boththesemanuscripts  were  written  and 

fol.  130.  Compare,  written  in  the  stj'le  of  ornamented  in  the  Saxon  times,  and  art 

Caedmon,  a  fragment  of  an  ode  in  praise  of  the  highest  curiosity  and  antiquity, 

of  the  exploits  of  Brithnoth,  OfTa's  eal-  '  Printed  hy  Junius,    Amst    1655. 

dorman,  or  general,  in  a  battle  fought  The  greatest  part  of  the  Bodleun  n»- 

agalnst  the  Danes.     Ibid.  Oth.  A  1 2.  nuscript  of  this  book  is  believed  to  have 

Cod.  membran.  4to.  iii.     Britlinoth  the  been  written  about  A.D.  lOOCX— Cod. 

hero  of  this  piece,  a  Northumbrian,  died  Jun.  xL  membnn.  foL 

in  the  year  991.  <  He  died  118d. 
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In  tibis  fluctuadng  state  .of  our  national  speech,  the  FVench 
predominated  *•   Even  before  the  Conquest  the  Saxon  language 
began  to  fall  into  contempt,  and  the  French,  or  Frankish,  to 
be  substituted  in  its  stead :  a  circumstance  which  at  once  faci- 
litated and  jEbretold  the  Norman  accession.     In  the  year  652^  it 
was  the  camnK)n  practice  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  send  their 
youth  to  the  monasteries  of  France  for  education^:  and  not 
only  the  language  but  the  manners  of  the  French  were  esteemed 
the  most  polite  accomplishments  ^     In  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  the  resort  of  Normans  to  the  English  coUtt 
was  so  frequent,  that  the  affectation  of  imitating  theFrankisI^ 
custc»n3  became  almost  universal ;  and  the  nobility  were  ambi-r 
tious  of  catching  the  Frankish  idiom.     It  was  no  difficult  tasl; 
for  the  Norman  lords  to  banish  that  language,  of  which  tl^e 
imdves  begi^i  to  be  absurdly  ashamed.     The  new  invaders 
commanded  the  laws  to  be  admmistered  in  French^.     Many 
charters  of  monasteries  were  forged  in  Latin  by  the  Saxon 
monks,  for  the  present  security  of  their  possessions,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  aversion  which  the  Normans  professed  to  the 
Saxon  tongue  K     Even  children  at  school  were  forbidden  to 

[*  This  has  been  controverted  by  Mr.  Par.  i.  pag.  106.   Se^  also  Prtefat.  ibid, 

lenders  in  his  Tracts.  Bath  1810,  where  p.  xv. 

the  subject  is  ably  discussed.     The  de-        ^  The  Normans,  who  practised  every 

Bcription  of  the  French  language  given  specious  expedient  to  plunder  themonksy 

above  in  the  text  conveys  but  an  imper-  demanded  a  sight  of  the  written  evi- 

feet  idea  of  its  composition ;  the  Teu-  denccs  of  tlieir  lands.     The  monks  well 

tpoic  and  Gaulish  bearing  a  very  small  knew  that  it  would  have  been  useless 

proportion  to  the  body  of  the  language,  or  impolitic  to  have  produced  these  evi- 

which  is  decidedly  of  Romance  or  Latin  dences,  or  charters,  in  the  original  Saxon ; 

ori^n.     The  Francic,  or  Frankish  as  as  the  Normans  not  only  did  not  un- 

Warton  calls  it,  and  which  he  ought  derstand,  biit  would  have  received  with 

not  to  have  confounded  with  tlie  French,  contempt,  instruments  written  in  that 

existed  in  France  as  a  perfectly  distinct  language.     Therefore  the  monks  were 

language  among  the  descendants  of  the  compelled  to  the  pious  fraud  of  forging 

Franks   from  their  first  settlement  in  them  in  Latin :  and  great  numbers  of 

Gaul  till  the  eleventh  century,  and  was  these  forged  Latin  charters,  till  lately 

wholly  Teutonic :  see  Glcy,  "  Langue  supposed  original,  are  still  extant.     See 

et  Literature  de?}  anciens  Francs,**  Paris,  Spelman,  in  Not.   ad  Concil.  Anglic. 

1814.  and  the  Preface  to  this  edition.—  p.  125.  Stillingfi.  Grig.  Eccles.  Britann. 

£nrr.]  p>  14.  Marshain,  Prefat  ad  Dugd.  Mo- 

^  Dugd.  Mon.  i.  89.  nast.  and  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  vol/  ii. 

>  Ingulph.  Hist.  p.  62.  subann.  1043.  Prsefat  p.  ii.  iu.  iv.     See  also  Ingulph. 

^  But   there  is  a  precept  in  Saxon  p.  512.  Launoy  and  Mabillon  have  treat* 

from  William  the  First,  to  tlie  sheriff  ed  this  subject  with  great  learning  and 

of   Somenetshire.    Hickes.    Hies.    i.  penetration. 
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read  in  their  native  language,  and  instructed  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  Norman  only".  In  the  mean  time  we  should  have 
some  regard  to  the  general  and  political  state  of  the  nation* 
The  natives  were  so  universally  reduced  to  the  lowest  condi- 
tion of  neglect  and  indigence,  that  the  English  name  became 
a  term 'of  reproach:  and  several  generations  elapsed  befiire 
one  family  of  Saxon  pedigree  was  raised  to  any  distinguished 
honours,  or  could  so  much  as  attain  the  rank, of  baronage °. 
Among  other  instances  of  that  absolute  and  voluntary  submis* 
sion  with  which  our  Saxon  ancestors  received  a  foreign  yoke, 
it  appears  that  they  suffered  their  hand-writing  to  fall  into  dis- 
credit and  disuse^;  which  by  degrees  became  so  difficult  and 
obsolete,  that  few  beside  the  oldest  men  could  understand  the 
characters  P.  In  the  year  1095,  Wolstan  bishop  of  Worcester 
was  deposed  by  the  arbitrary  Normans:  it  was  objected  against 
him,  that  he  was  ^^  a  superannuated  English  idiot,  who  could 
not  speak  French^/'  It  is  true,  that  in  some  of  the  monaste- 
ries, particularly  at  Croyland  and  Tavistocke,  foimded  by  Saxon 
princes,  there  were  regular  preceptors  in  the  Saxon  language: 
but  this  institution  was  suffered  to  remain  after  the  Conquest 
as  a  matter  only  of  interest  and  necessity.  The  religious  could 
not  otherwise  have  understood  their  original  charters.  'Wil- 
liam's successor,  Henry  the  First,  gave  an  instrument  of  confir- 
mation to  William  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  was  writ- 
ten in  the  Saxon  language  and  letters '^^  Yet  this  is  almost  a 
single  example.  Tliat  monarch's  motive  was  perhaps  political: 
and  he  seems  to  have  practised  this  expedient  with  a  view  of 
obli^g  his  queen,  who  was  of  Saxon  lineage ;  or  with  a  de- 

"*  Ingulph.  p.  71.  sub  ann.  1065.  p.  52.    The  French  antiquaries  are  fond 

*  See  Brompt.  Chron.  p.  1026.  Abb.  of  this  notion.     Hiere  are  Saxon  cha- 

Rieval.  p.  S39.  racters  in  Herbert  Losinga*s  charter  fir 

**  Inffulph.  p.  85.  founding  the  church  of  Norwidi,  temp* 

^  Ibui.  p.  98.  sub  ann.  J091.  Will.  Ruf.  A.D.  1110.  See  Lanibarde'ft 

^  Matt.  Paris,  sub  ann.  Diction.  ▼.  Norwxcb.  See  also  Hickes. 

'  H.  Wharton,  Auctar.  Histor.  Dog-  Thesaur.  L  Par.  i.  p.  149.     See  sbo 

mat  p.  S88.     The  learned  Mabillon  is  Praefat.  p.  xvi.     Anintermistureofdie 

mistaken  in  asserting,  that  the  Saxon  Saxon  character  is  common  in  EngUdi 

way  of  writing  was  entirely  abolished  in  and  I^tin  manuscripts,  before  the  reign 

England  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  con-  of  Edward  the  Third :  but  of  a  few  tfpei 

quest    S«e  Mabillon,  De  Re  Diplomat  only. 
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sign  of  flattering  his  English  subjects,  and  of  securing  his  title 
already  strengthened  by  a  Saxon  match,  in  consequence  of  so 
specious  and  popular  an  artifice.  It  was  a  common  and  in- 
deed a  very  natural  practice,  for  the  transcribers  of  Saxon 
books  to  change  tlie  Saxon  orthography  for  the  Norman,  and  to 
substitute  in  the  place  of  the  origuial  Saxon,  Norman  words  and 
phrases.  A  remarkable  instance  ofthis  liberty,  which  sometimes 
perplexes  and  misleads  the  critics  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature, 
appears  in  a  voluminous  collection  of  Saxon  homilies,  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  written  about  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Second  *•  It  was  with  the  Saxon  characters,  as  with  the  signature 
of  the  cross  in  public  deeds ;  which  were  changed  into  the  Nor- 
man mode  of  seals  and  subscriptions  ^  The  Saxon  was  probably 
spoken  in  the  country,  yet  not  without  various  adulterations 
from  the  French ;  the  courtly  language  was  French,  yet  per- 
haps with  some  vestiges  of  the  vernacular  Saxon.  But  the 
nobles  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  constandy  sent  tlieir 
children  into  France,  lest  they  should  contract  habits  of  bar- 
barism in  their  speech,  which  could  not  have  been  avoided  in 
an  English  education".  Robert  Holcot,  a  learned  Dominican 
friar,  confesses,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third  there  was  no  institution  of  cliildren  in  the  old  En- 
glish :  he  complains  that  diey  first  learned  the  French,  and 
from  the  French  the  Latin  language.  This  he  observes  to 
have  been  a  practice  introduced  by  tlie  Conqueror,  and  to  have 
remained  ever  since  ^.  There  is  a  curious  passage  relating  to 
this  subject  in  Trevisa's  translation  of  Hygden's  Polychroni- 
con  '.  ^'  Children  in  scole,  agenst  the  usage  and  manir  of  all 
other  nations,  beeth  compelled  for  to  leve  hire  owne  langage, 
and  for  to  construe  hir  lessons  and  hire  thjmges  in  Frenche ; 
and  so  they  haveth  sethe  Normans  came  first  into  Engelond. 

'  MS&  BodL  NE.  F  4.    12.  Cod.        *  Lect.  in  Libr.   Sapient.  Lect,  u. 

membran,  foL  Paris,^  1518.  4to. 

'  Yet  some  Nonnan  charters  haTe  the        '  Lib.  L  cap.  59.  MSS.  CoIL  S.  Johan, 

cross.  Cantabr.     But  I  think  it  is  printed  by 

"  Gerras.  Tilbur.  dc  Otiis  ImpcnaL  Caxton  and  Wyukyn  de  Worde.  Robert 

MS&Bibl.  Bodl.  iib.  iii.  See  DuChesne,  of  Gloucester,  who  wrote  about  1280,  saya 

ili.  p.  303.  much  the  saiue,  edit  Heomei  p.  S64. 
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tenns,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  of  rather  higher  antiquity.  In 
deference,  however,  to  so  great  an  authority,  I  am  obliged  to 
mention  it  here ;  and  especially  as  it  exhibits  a  regular  lyric 
strophe  of  four  lines,  the  second  and  fourth  of  which  rhyme 
together :  although  these  four  lines  may  be  perhc^s  resolved 
into  two  Alexandrines;  a  measiu*e  concerning  which  more 
will  be  said  hereafter,  and  of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  re- 
mark at  present,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  used  very  early. 
For  I  cannot  recollect  any  strophes  of  this  sort  in  the  elder 
Runic  or  Saxon  poetry;  nor  in  any  of  the  old  Prankish 
poems,  particularly  of  Otfrid,  a  monk  of  Weissenburgh,  who 
turned  the  evangelical  history  into  Prankish  verse  about 
the  ninth  century,  and  has  left  several  hymns  in  that  lan- 
guage ^;  of  Strieker,  who  celebrated  the  achievements  of  Char- 
lemagne^; and  of  the  anonymous  author  of  the  metrical  life  of 
Anno  archbishop  of  Cologn,  The  following  stanza  b  a  spe. 
cimen\ 

'See    Petr.    Lambec.    Commentar.  Ulms  17S7-8,Sto1.  in  foL"  Thellie^ 

de  Bibl.  Caesar.  Vindebon.  pag.  418.  saunisof  Schilterisarealmineof  Fnn- 

457.  dc  literature.     The  text  is  founded  on 

■  See  Petr.  Lambec.  ubi  supor.  lib.  iL  a  careful  collation  of  all  the  MSSb 
cap.  5.  There  is  a  circu  instance  belong-  to  which  he  could  obtain  access;  and 
ing  to  the  antient  Frankish  versification,  tiiese,  with  one  exception  perliap^^tbe 
wmch,  as  it  greatly  illustrates  the  sub-  life  of  Saint  Anno— are  highly  i^uaUe 
joct  of  alliteration,  deserves  notice  here,  for  their  antiquity  and  correctness.  In 
Otfrid*s  dedication  of  his  evangelical  the  subsequent  editions  of  tins  hap- 
history  to  Lewis  the  First,  king  of  the  piest  effort  of  the  FVancic  Muse,  by 
oriental  France,  consists  of  four-lined  Heffewisch,  Goldman,  and  Besseld^ 
atansas  in  rhyming  couplets:  but  the  Schilter*s  oversight  has  been  abundantly 
Ikni  and  last  line  of  every  stansa  begin  remedied.  Stncker'a  poem,  or  rather 
and  end  with  the  same  letter:  and  the  the  Stricken  (a  name  which  some  have 
letters  of  the  title  of  the  dedication  re-  interpreted  the  writer),  is  written  in  the 
^pectively,  and  the  word  of  the  last  line  Swabian  dialect ;  and  was  composed  to- 
of  every  tetrastic.  Flacius  lUyricus  wards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
pubUslied  this  work  of  Otfrid  at  Basil,  It  is  a  feeble  amplification  of  an  esi^ 
1571.  But  I  think  it  has  been  since  more  romance,  which  Warton  probably  in- 
correctly printed  by  Johannes  Schilte-  tended  to  dte,  when  he  used  the  Strk> 
rus.  It  was  written  about  the  year  880.  kers*  name*  Both  poems  will  be  found 
Otfrid  was  the  disdple  of  Rhabanus  in  Schilter ;  but  the  latter,  though  usb< 
Maurus.  ally  styled  a  Francio  production,  ex- 

[Sdiilter's  book  was  published  under  hibits  a  language  rapidly  merging  into 

tliis  title :  "  Schiltzbi  Thesaurus  anti-  the  Swabian,  if  it  be  not  m  fact  an  early 

quitatum  Teutonicarum,  exhibens  mo*  specimen  of  that  dialect  in  a  rude  Wh 

numenta  veterum  Francorum,  Alaman-  cultivated  state**- Edit.] 
norum  vemacula  et  Latina,  cum  addi-        ^  St*  xiv. 
tamenUsetnotis  Joan.  Georg.  SchertziL 
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'  Sende  god  biforen  him  man 
The  while  he  may  to  hevene. 
For  betere  is  on  elmesse  bifore 
Thanne  ben  after  seuene  K 

That  is,  ^^  Let  a  man  send  his  good  works  before  him  to 
heaven  while  he  can:  for  one  alms-giving  before  death  is  of 
more  value  than  seven  afterwards."  The  verses  perhaps 
might  have  been  thus  written,  as  two  Alexandrines. 

Send  god  biforen  him  man  the  while  he  may  to  hevene. 
For  betere  is  on  almesse  biforen,  than  ben  after  sevene'. 

r 

Yet  alternate  rhyming,  applied  without  regularity,  and  as 
rh}rmes  accidentally  presented  themselves,  was  not  uncommon 
in  our  early  poetry,  as  will  appear  from  other  examples. 

Hickes  has  printed  a  satire  on  the  monastic  profession; 
which  clearly  exemplifies  the  Saxon  adulterated  by  the  Nor- 
man, and  was  evidently  written  soon  after  the  Conquest,  at 
least  before  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second.  The  poet  begins 
with  describing  the  land  of  indolence  or  luxury. 

Fur  in  see,  bi  west  Spajoige, 
Is  a  lond  ihote  Cokaygne : 
Ther  nis  lond  under  hevenriche* 
Of  wel  of  godnis  hit  iliche. 
Thoy  paradis  bi  miri**  and  brigt 
Cokaygn  is  of  fairir  sigt 
What  is  ther  in  paradis 
Bot  grass,  and  flure,  and  grene  ris? 
Thoy  ther  be  joy  *^,  and  gret  dute**, 
Tlier  nis  met,  bot  frute. 

*  Ssnbe  ^ob  bi;:ojien  him  man,  ^  MS&  Digb.  A  4.  membran. 

pe  hpile  be  mai  to  heuene ;  ^  As  I   recollect,    the  whole  poem 

Foji  betcejie  ijr  on  ebnej^je  bij:ojien  is  thus  exhibited  in  the  Trinity  manu- 

Danne  ben  ajrtrcji  jeuene.  script. 

This  is  perhaps  the  true  reading,  from  *  heaven.   Sax. 

the  Trinity  manuscript  at  Cambridge,  ^  merry,  cheerful.     «  Although  Pa- 

imtten  about  the  reign  of  Henry  the  radise  is  chearful  and  bright,  Cokayne  is 

Sec»nd,  or  Richard  the  First     Cod.  a  much  more  beautiful  place.  ** 

membran.  Syo.  Tractat.  f.     See  Abr.  *  loi,  Orig. 

Whcloc  Eccles.  Hist  Bed.  p,  25.  114.  ^  pleasure. 
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Ther  nis  halle,  bure%  no  bench; 
But  watir  manis  thurst  to  quench,  &c. 

In  the  following  lines  there  is  a  vein  of  satirical  imagiiiadon 
and  some  talent  at  description.  The  luxiuy  of  the  monks  is 
represented  under  the  idea  of  a  monastery  constructed  of  vir 
rious  kinds  of  delicious  ^d  costly  viaiids. 

Ther  is  a  wel  fidr  abbei, 
Of  white  monkes  and  of  grei, 
Ther  beth  boures  and  halles : 
All  of  pasteus  beth  the  walles, 
Of  fieis  of  fisse,  and  a  rich  met, 
The  likefullist  that  man  mai  et 
Fluren  cakes  beth  the  schingles^  alle^ 
Of  church,  cloister,  hours,  and  halle. 
The  pinnes^f  beth  fet  podinges 
Rich  met  to  princes  and  to  kinges. — 
Ther  is  a  cloyster  fair  and  ligt, 
Brod  and  lang  of  sembli  sigt 
The  pilers  of  that  cloister  die 
Beth  itumed  of  cristale, 
With  harlas  and  capital 
Of  grene  jaspe  and  red  coraL 
In  the  praer  is  a  tree 
Swithe  likeful  for  to  se, 
The  rote  is  ^geur  and  galingale, 
The  siouns  beth  al  sed  wale. 
Trie  maces  beth  the  flure, 
The  rind  canel  of  swete  odure: 
The  frute  gilofre  of  gode  smakke, 
Of  cucubes  ther  nis  no  lakke.— ^ 
There  beth  iiii  willis^  in  the  abbei 
Of  tracle  and  halwei, 

*  buttery,  [a  chamber.]  <  the  piiraaclsB. 

'  Shinf^,    **  The  tiles,  or  covering        ^  fountaios. 
of  the  house,  are  of  rich  cakes.*' 
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Of  bauine  and  eke  piement^ 
Ever  emend''  to  rigt  rent^ ; 
Of  thai  stremis  al  the  molde^ 
Stonis  pretiuse™  and  gokle^ 
Ther  is  saphir^  and  iminne^ 
Carbuncle  and  astiune, 
Smaragde,  lugre^  and  prassiime^ 
Beril,  onyx,  toposiune, 
Amethiste  and  crisolite, 
Calcedun  and  epetite^. 
Ther  beth  birddes  mani  and  &Ie 
Throstill,  thruisse,  and  nigtingale^ 
Cbalandre,  and  wodwale, 
And  othir  briddes  without  tale, 
That  stinteth  never  bi  her  migt 
Miri  to  sing  dai  and  nigt 

[Nonntdla  desunt."] 

Yite  I  do  jaw  mo  to  witte, 
'  The  gees  irostid  on  the  spitte, 
Fleey  to  that  abbai,  God  hit  vrat, 
And  gredith^,  gees  al  bote  al  hote^  &c* 

Our  author  then  makes  a  pertinent  transition  to  a  convent 
of  nuns ;  which  he  supposes  to  be  very  commodiously  situated 
at  no  great  distance,  and  in  the  same  fortunate  region  of  indo^ 
leace,  ease,  and  affluence. 

An  other  abbai  is  ther  bi 
For  soth  a  gret  nunnerie ; 
Up  a  river  of  swet  milk 
Whar  is  plente  grete  6f  silk. 
When  the  summeris  dai  is  hote, 
The  yung  niumes  takith  a  bote 

B  This  word  will  be  explained  at  large  *  Ouroldpoetsare  nerersohappf  as 

hereafter.                 ^  running.  Sax.  when  tbey  can  get  into  a  catalogae  of 

>  course.  Sax,       ^  The  Antbianphi-  things  or  names.    See  OhserTat  on  the 

loaophj  imported  into  Europe  was  full  Fairy  Queen,  L  p*  140. 

of  the  doctpne  of  precious  stones.  **  oieth.  GallOi^Fiaiic  [Ang^o-Sax.] 
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And  doth  ham  forth  in  that  river 
Both  with  oris  and  with  stere ; 
Whan  hi  beth  fur  from  the  abbei 
Hi  makith  him  nakid  for  to  plei, 
And  leith  dune  in  to  the  brimme 
And  doth  him  sleilich  for  to  swimme: 
The  yung  monkes  that  hi  seeth 
Hi  doth  ham  up  and  forth  hi  fleeth. 
And  comith  to  the  nun^es  anon, 
And  euch  monk  him  takith  on. 
And  snellichP  berith  forth  har  prei 
To  the  mochill  grei  abbei**, 
And  techith  the  nonnes  an  oreisun 
Widi  jambleus*^  up  and  dun'. 

'  quiek,  qujckly.  6aU<^FnAc.  [An-  Squizeres*^  in  Tchc  vfAe^ 

glo-Siucon.]  In  the  wones^  80  wyde: 

^   <*  to    the  great   abbey  of   Grey  Hur  scbul  welonge*  abyde^ 
Monks.  *'  A  untres '  to  heare. 

'  laschioas  motions,  gambols.    Fr.  ThenetMthe*  spekethehe, 

gambUler.  TUaladi  so,£re»     !.  a 

*  Hickes.  Thes.  i.  Par.  i.  p.  SSI  acq.  And  biddeth  thtt  he  welcum  b^ 
[A  French  fitbliau,  bearing  a  near  "  Sire  Water  ray  feflre*S" 

resemblance  to  this  poem,  and  possibly  Ther  was  bords*  i  clothed  clone 

the  production  upon  which  die  English  NMi  schire  ^  cloUies  and  schen^ 

minstrel  founded  his  song,  has  been  pub-  Se^^  ^  a  wasscheou '",  i  wme^ 
lished  in  the  new  edition  of  Barbazan's  And  wente  to  the  sete : 

FabUaux  et  ConUif  Paris  1808,  toL  iv.  Riche  metea  was  fiirth  bimibt, 

p.  175.— Edit.1  To  all  men  that  gode  thouht : 

[The  secular  indulgences,  particularly  The  cristen  mon  wolde  noubt 
,tfae  luxury,  of  a  female  convent,  are  in-  Drynke  nor  ete. 

tended  to  be  represented  in  the  following  Hier  was  wyn  ful  dere 

passage  of  an  antient  poem,  called  A  Tn  mony  a  feir  masere", 

J)Upuiati9»bsftwenea  Cryatencmonand  a  And  other  diynkes  that  weotB  doe^ 
JeWf  written  before  the  year  ISOCX  MS.  '  In  coupes  ^  ful  gret : 

Vernon,  fol.  SOI.  Siththe  was  schewed  him  bi 

Till  a  Nonneri  thei  came,  Murihthe  and  munstnday'y 

But  I  knowe  not  the  name ;  And  preyed  hem  do  glacUy, 
Ther  was  mony  a  derworthe*  dame  With  ryal  rechet*. 

In  dyapre  dere  ^ :  6i  the  hordes  up  thei  stode^  &&    Aouk] 


*  deai^worthy.  ^  diaper  fine.  ^^  squires,  attendants.  '  roon^ 
iqiartments.  *  shall  we  long.  '  adventures.  '  swiftly,  immediately. 
^  my  companion,  my  love.  He  is  called  afterwards  "  Sire  [Sir]  Walter  of  Berwick.** 

*  tablet.  ^  sheer*  dean.  *  Ox  $Uhti  i.  e.  often,  [afterwards :  but  per- 
haps we  should  read  tcUUhe  that  "afterwards  they." — £i>ix.]  "*  washed 
"  mazer,  great  cup.  °  cujjs.  ^  afterwards  there  was  sport  and  minstieis]^* 
^  i.  e.  recept,  reception.     But  nee  Chaucer's  Rox.  R.  v.  6509 ; 

**  tliro,  wooide  1  comlbrt  and  recheU*'*      And  Ta.  Cacas*  iii»  850. 
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This  poem  was  designed  to  be  sung  at  public  festivals^:  a 
practice,  of  which  many  instances  occur  in  this  work ;  and 
concerning  which  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  at  present, 
that  a  JocuLATOR  or  Bard,  was  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
court  of  William  the  Conqueror". 

Another  Norman  Saxon  poem  cited  by  the  same  industrious 
antiquary,  is  entitled  The  Life  of  Saint  Margaret.     The 
structure  of  its  versification  considerably  differs  fi'om  that  in 
the  last-mentioned  piece,  and  is  like  the  French  Alexandrines. 
But  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  pause,  or  division,  was  intended  in« 
the  middle  of  every  verse :  and  in  this  respect  its  versification 
resembles  also  that  of  Albion's  England,  or  Drayton's  Po- 
LYOLBioN,  which  was  a  species  very  common  about  the  reign 
of  queen  Elisabeth  ^.     The  rhymes  are  also  continued  to  every 
fourth  line.     It  appears  to  have  been  written  about  the  time  of 
the  Crusades.     It  begins  thus: 
Olde  ant*  yonge  I  priet^  ou,  oure  fi>lies  for  to  lete, 
Thenket  oa  god  that  yef  ou  wit,  oure  sunnes  to  bete. 
Here  I  mai  tellen  ou,  wit  wordes  feire  ant  swete. 
The  vie*  of  one  meiden  was  hoten*  Maregrete. 
Hire  fiuler  was  a  patriae,  as  ic  ou  tellen  may. 
In  Auntioge  wif  eches^  i  the  false  lay, 
Deve  godes^  ant  doumbe,  he  served  nitt  ant  day, 
So  deden  mony  othere  that  singet  weilaway. 
Theodosius  was  is  nome,  on  Crist  ne  levede  he  noutt. 
He  levede  on  the  false  godes,  that  weren  with  honden  wroutt 

*  as  appears  from  this  line :  that  of  the  heroic  Aleiundrine  of  the 

LOTdinges  gode  and  hende,  &c.  French  poetry.     See  Mallet's  Introd. 

It  is  in  MS£  More,  Cantabrig.  7S4. 1 1.  Dannem.  &c  ch.  xiiL 

■  His  lands  are  dted  in  Doomsday  *  and.  Fr. 

Book.  *' GLOucxsnasciax.  Berdic,Jo-  ^  I  direct,  Fr.  "I  advise  you,  youTy 

culator  Regis,  habet  iii.  villas  et  ibi  ▼.  &c'*    [The  writer  of  this  Life  in  the 

car.  nil  redd."     See  Anstis,  Ord.  Gart  Bodleian  MS.,  who  is  quite  as  likely  to 

ii.  804.  have  understood  the  author's  meaning, 

^  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  we  find  reads  **  I  preye  you" :  words  bearing  no 

an  the  collection  of  ancient  Northern  doubt  the  same  signification  then  as  they 

monuments,  published  by  M.  Biomer,  a  do  at  preaent.-~£D]T.1 

poem  of  some  length,  aaid  by  that  au^  *  lire.  Vr.                *  called.  Saxon, 

thor  to  have  been  composed  in  the  twelfth  ^  chose  a  wife.      Sax.      "He  was 

or  thirteenth  century.    This  poem  is  pro-  married  in  Antioch." 

fessedly  in  rhyme,  and  the  measure  like  ^  "  deaf  gods,  &&" 
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Tho  that  child  sculde  cristine  ben  it  com  well  in  thoutt, 
Ebed**  wen  it  were  ibore,  to  deth  it  were  ibroutt,  &c. 

In  the  sequel,  Olibrius,  lord  of  Antioch,  who  is  called  a  Sa- 
racen, falls  in  love  with  Margaret :  but  she  being  a  Christian, 
and  a  candidate  for  canonization,  rejects  his  solicitations  and 
is  thrown  into  prison. 

Meidan  Maregrete  one  nitt  in  prisun  lai 
Ho  com  biforn  Olibrius  on  that  other  dai« 
Meidan  Maregrete,  lef  up  on  my  lay, 
Ant  Ihu  that  thou  levest  on,  thou  do  him  al  awey. 
Lef  on  me  ant  be  my  wife,  ful  wel  the  mai  spede. 
Auntioge  and  Asie  scaltou  han  to  mede: 
Ciclatoim  ^  ant  purpel  pal  scaltou  have  to  wede : 
Wid  all  the  metes  of  my  lond  fill  wel  I  seal  the  fede.^ 

This  piece  was  printed  by  Hickes  from  a  manuscript  in 
Trinity  CoUege  library  at  Cambridge.  It  seems  to  belong  to 
the  manuscript  metrical  Lives  of  the  Saints^,  which  form  a 
very  considerable  volume,  and  were  probably  translated  or 
paraphrased  irom  Latin  or  French  prose  into  English  rhyme 
before  the  year  1200*.     We  are  sure  that  they  were  written 

^  in  bed.  That  is,  «  When  the  judge  at  dooms- 

*  Cbecklaton.     See  Obs.  Fair.  Q^  i.  day  winnows  his  wheat,  and  drives  the 

194.  dusty  chaff  into  the  heat  of  hell ;  may 

'  Hickes*  i.  225.   The  legend  of  Seinte  there  be  a  comer  in  Gt>d*s  golden  Eden 

JuHane  in  the  Bodleian  library  is  rather  for  him  [  Rather :  "  may  he  be  a  ooni 

older,  but  of  much  tlie  same  versification,  in  6od*s  golden  Eden".— Edit.]  who 

MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  NE.  3.  xi.  membran.  turned  this  book  into  [from]  Latin,**  &c. 

8vo.  iii.  fol.  36.     This  manuscript  I  be-  '  The  same  that  are  mentioned  by 

lieve  to  be  of  the  age  of  Henry  the  Third  Hearne,  from  a  manuscript  of  Ralph 

or  king  John:  the  composition  much  Sheldon.     See  Heame*s  Petr.  Langt. 

earlier.     It  was  translated  from  the  La-  p.  542.  607.  608.  609.  611.  628.  67a 

tin.     Tliese  are  the  five  last  lines.  Saint  Wfnifred's  Life  is  printed  firom 

the  same  collection  by  bishop  Fleetwood, 

bjen  brdirm  o  bomej-  t)ei  pmbjeS  hij*  in  hb  lAfe  atid  Miracles  of  S,  Wtttyred, 

hpeare,  p.  125.  ed.  1713. 

Ttnb  pejipeS  \tec  bujn  chejp  to  hel-  ^  It  is  in  fact  a  metricalhistoiry  of  the 

lene  heatre,  festivals  of  the  whole  year.     Theiife  of 

l)e  more  beon  a  cojvn  i  %oY.ej  ^ulbene  the  respective  Saint  is  described  under 

et>ene,  every  Saint's  day,  and  the  institutions  of 

De  t;uji%>e  t^ij*  op  Larm  to  En^lijche  some  Sundays,  and  feasts  not  taking  tbdr 

le^enne  rise  from  saints  are  explained,  on  the 

3Cn>>  he  ^vec  her  leart  onprat  ppa  ap  plan  of  the  I^egenda  Aureoy  written  by 

be  cu|e.     2C0DEN.  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  archbishop  of  Oe- 
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4fter  the.y€\9r  1 1695  as  thej  contain  die  Life  of  Saint  Tbomaa 
Beckett  In  the  Bodleian  library  are  three  manuscript  co« 
pies  of  these  Lives  of  the  Saints  %  in  which  the  Life  of 
Saint  Margaret  constantly  occurs;  but  it  is  not  always  exactly 

the  same  with  this  printed  by  Hickes.     And  on  the  whole, 

DOS,  about  the  year  1290,  from  which  leems  to  have  becn»  to  form  a  oomplett 

Caxton,  throuffh  themedium  of  a  French  body  of  legendary  and  scriptural  histoiy 

venion  entitled  Legend  Dor^ty  translated  in  verae,  or  mther  to  eoUectinto  one  view 

his   Golden  LeeeruU     The  Festival  or  all  the  religious  poetry  he  could  find- 

FestiaUf  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde,  Accordingly  the  Lwet  of  ihe  Samttf  a 

is  a  book  of  the  same  sort,  yet  with  ho-  distinct  and  large  woxk  of  itselfi  pro> 

milies  intermixed.     See  MSS.    HarL  perly  constituted  a  part  of  his  plan. 

Sf47.  foL  and  2371*  4to.  and  2S91.  4to>  There  is  another  oopy  of  the  Live$  tf 

and  2402  4to.  and  2800  seq.     Manu-  the  Saints  in  the  Britiflh  Museum,  MSSl 

script  lives  of  Saints,  detached,  and  not  HarL  9277 ;  and  in  Ashmole's  Mu- 

belongine  to  this  collection*  are  frequent  seum,  MSS.  Ashm.  ut  supr.     I  think 

in  libranes.      The   VUa  Patrum  were  this  manuscript  is  also  in  Bennet  Col- 

originally  drawn  from  &  Jerema  and  lege  library.     The  lives  seem  to  be 

Johannes  Cassianus.    In  Gresbam  Coir  placed  according  to  their  respective  fes- 

lege  library  are  metrical  lives  of  ten  tivals  in  the  course  of  the  year.     Hie 

Saints  chiefly  from  the  Golden  Legend^  Bodleian  cop>  (marked  779.)  is  a  thick 

by  Osbeme  Bokenham,  an  Augustine  folio,  containing  310  leaves.     The  va- 

canon  in  the  abbey  of  Stoke-cTare  in  riationsin  these  manuscripts  seem  chiefly 

Suffolk,  transcribed  by  Thomas  Bursh  owing  to  the  transcribers.     The  L^  of 

at  Cambridge  1477.     Tlie  life  of  &  Saint  Margaret  in   MSS.   BodL  779. 

KaAarine  appears  to  have  been  com-  begins  much  like  that  of  Trinity  libraiy 

posed  in  1445.  MSS.  Coll.  Gresh.  315.  at  Cambridge, 

The  Frtneh  fnoBslatioa  of  the  Jjegpsuki  ^1,1 ««.» «^««  t  «•«>«•  •«..  •«.«  iui„r- 

monk,  «oon  after  ISOa  ^ 

*  Aishmole  cites  this  Life,  Instit.  Ord.  I  must  add  here,  that  in  the  Harleian 
Gart.  p.  21.  And  he  cites  S.  Brandon's  library,  a  few  Lives,  from  the  same  col- 
Life,  p.  507.  Ashmole's  manuscript  lection  ofXtvf5o/'/A<;jSbm/f,  occur,  MSS. 
was  in  the  hands  of  Silas  Taylor.  It  is  2250.  23.  f.  72.  b.  seq.  chart  fol.  See 
now  in  his  Museum  at  Oxford.  MSS*  also  ib.  19.  f.  48.  These  Lives  are  in 
Ashm.  50.  [7001.]  French  rhymes,  ib.  2253.  f.  1. 

*  MSS.  Bodl.  779.— <Laud,  L  70.  [The  Lives  of  thk  Saints  in  verse,  in 
And  they  make  a  considerable  part  of  Bennet  library,  contain  the  martyrdom 
•  prodigious'  folio  volume,  beautifully  and  translation  of  Becket,  Num.  cIxt. 
written  on  vellum,  and  elegantly  illu-  This  manuscript  is  supposed  to  be  of 
mioated,  where  they  have  the  following  the  fourteenth  century.  Archbishop 
title,  which  also  comprehends  other  an-  Parker,  in  a  remark  prefixed,  has  as- 
tient  English  religious  poems :  "  Here  signed  the  composition  to  the  reign  of 
be^mnen  the  tytles  of  the  book  that  is  Henry  the  Second.  But  in  that  caae^ 
cafiT  in  Latyn  tonge  Salus  Avimx,  and  Becket's  tranriation,  which  did  not  hap- 
in  Englyshtonge  S0WLXHX1.X."  It  was  pen  till  the  reign  of  king  John,  must 
nven  to  the  B<Mleian  library  by  Edward  have  been  add^     See  a  specimen  in 

.  vemon,  esq.  soon  after  the  civil  war.  Mr.    Nasmith's   accurate  and  learned 

I  shall  cite  it  under  the  title  of  MS.  Ver-  Cataiogue  of  the  Bennet  Manuscripti» 

non.      Although  pieces  not  absolutely  pag.  217.  Cantab.  1777.  4to.     There  la 

religious  are  sometimes  introduced,  the  a  manuscript  of  these  Livqm  in  TVini^ 

scheme  of  the  compiler  or  tianacriber  College  library  at  Oxford,  but  it  hiyi  not 
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the  Bodleian  Lives  seem  inferior  in  point  of  antiquity.     I  will 
here  give  some  extracts  never  yet  printed. 

he  Lifa  of  Becket  MSS.  Num.  Ivii.  In    scribe  a  few  lines  from  the  Lin  of  Saixy 
pergaroen.  fol.     The  writing  is  about    Cothixrt,  f.  2.  b. 
the  fourteenth    century.     I  will  tran- 

Scint  Cuthberd  was  ybore  here  in  Engelonde, 

God  dude  for  him  mermccle,  as  se  scholleth  mderstonde. 

And  wel  long  child  he  was,  in  his  eigtethe  sere. 

Wit  children  he  pleyde  atte  balle,  that  his  felawes  were : 

That  com  go  a  lite  childe,  it  thotst  thre  zer  old, 

A  swete  creature  and  a  fa3rr,  yt  wt»  myld  and  hold : 

To  the  song  Cuthberd  he  cede,  sene  brother  he  sede, 

Ne  ^ench  not  such  ydell  game  for  it  ne  oste  nozt  be  thy  dede : 

Seint  Cuthberd  ne  tok  no  zeme  to  the  childis  rede 

And  pleyde  forth  with  his  felawes,  al  so  they  him  bede. 

Tho  this  zonge  child  y  sea  that  he  his  red  for&ok, 

A  doun  he  fel  to  grounde,  and  gret  del  to  him  to  tok. 

It  by  gan  to  wepe  sore,  and  his  honden  wrynge. 

This  children  hadde  alle  del  of  him,  and  byaened  hare  pleyingt. 

As  that  they  oouthe  hy  gladede  him,  sore  he  gan  to  aiche. 

At  even  this  songe  child  made  del  y  siche, 

A  welaway,  qd  seint  Cuthbert,  why  wepes  thou  so  sora 

Zif  we  tlie  hayeth  ost  mysdo  we  ne  scholleth  na  more. 

Thanne  spake  this  longe  child,  sore  hy  wotbe  beye, 

Cuthberd  it  falleth  nozt  to  the  with  songo  children  to  pleye. 

For  no  suche  idell  games  it  ne  cometh  the  to  worche, 

Whanne  god  hath  y  proveyd  the  an  heved  of  holy  cherche. 

With  this  word,  me  nyste  whidder,  this  zong  child  wente. 

An  angel  it  was  of  heven  that  our  lord  thuder  sent 

Saxon  letters  are  used  in  this  manu-    lines  as  they  appear  in  that  mode  of 
script.     I  will  exhibit  the  next  twelve    writing:  together  with  the  punctuation. 

po  by  ffitn  seint  Cuthberd.  for  to  wepe  sore 

He  made  his  fader  and  frendis.  sette  him  to  lore 

So  I  at  he  sen>-ede  bo}c  U)  %t  and  da/,  to  plese  god  J'e  more 

And  in  his  ^oughede  ny^t  and  day.  of  servede  godts  ore 

po  he  in  grettere  elde  was.  as  ^e  bok  us  ha]*  y  sed 

It  b/  fel  )>at  seint  Ay  dan.  ^e  bisschop  was  ded 

Cuthberd  was  a  feldc  with  scfaep.  aneeles  of  heren  he  sea 

pe  bisschopis  soule  seint  Ay  dan.  to  heven  here  on  hez 

Alias  sedc  seint  Cuthberd.  fole  ech  am  to  longe 

I  nell  yis  schep  no  longer  kepe.  a  fonge  hem  who  so  a  fonge* 

He  wente  to  be  abbey  e  of  Germans,  a  grey  monk  he  }>er  b^'  com 

Gret  joye  made  alle  ^e  covent.  \to  he  that  abby t  non^,  &c. 

The  reader  will  observe  the  constant  psalms  in  our  choral  service.    In  the 

letum  of  the  hemistichal  point,  which  psalma  of  our  liturgy,  this  pause  is  tf* 

I  have  been  careful  to  preserve,  and  to  pressed  by  a  colon  :  and  often,  in  tfaoie 

represent  with  exactness;  as  I  suspect  of  the  Roman  missal,   by  an  asterise. 

that  it  shows  how  these  poems  were  sung  The  same  mark  occurs  in  every  Uoe  of 

to  the  harp  by  the  minstrels.     Every  this  manuscript ;  which  is  a  folio  volunsi 

line  vras  perhaps  uniformly  recited  to  of  considerable  size,   with  upwards  of 

the  same  monotonous  modulation,  with  fifty  verses  in  every  page, 
a  pause  in  a  midst :  just  as  we  chant  tlie 

•  ["take  them  who  will."— Edit.] 
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From  the  Lirs  of  Saint  Swithin. 

*  S^int  Swythan  the  confesaour  was  her  of  Engelonde, 

Bisyde  Wjnchestre  he  was  ibore^  as  ich  undirstonde : 

Bi  the  kynges  dei  Egbert  this  goode^  was  ibore^ 

That  tho  was  kyng  of  Engelonde,  and  somedele  eke  bifore ; 

The  eihtethe  he  was  that  com  afhir  Kanewolfe  the  kynge^ 

That  seynt  Beriii  dude  to  Cristendome  in  Engelonde  furst 

brynge: 
Seynt  Austen  hedde  bifore  to  Cristendom  i  brouht 
Athelbrjrt  the  goode  kynge  as  al  the  londe  nouht. 
Al  setthe'^  hyt  was  that  seynt  Berin  her  bi  west  wende^ 
And  tomede  the  kynge  ICinewolfe  as  vr  lord  grace  sende': 
So  that  Egbert  was  kyng  tho  that  Swythan  was  bore* 
The  eighth  was  Kinewolfe  that  so  long  was  bifore^  &a 
Seynt  Swythan  his  budu^ricke  to  al  goodnesse  drough 
The  towne  also  of  Wyncfaestre  he  amended  inough, 
Ffor  he  lette  the  stronge  bruge*  withoute  the  tomie  arere 
And  fond  therto  lym  and  ston  and  the  workmen  that  ther  were.^ 

From  the  Life  of  Saint  Wolstan* 

S^nt  Wolston  bysscop  of  Wiroeter  was  then  in  L^gelondey 
Swithe  holyman  was  all  his  lyf  as  ich  onderstonde : 
The  while  he  was  a  yonge  childe  good  lyf  hi  ladde  ynow^ 
Whenne  other  children  ome  play  toward  cherche  hi  draw* 
Seint  Edward  was  tho  vr  kyng,  that  now  in  hevene  is, 
And  the  bisscoppe  of  Wircester  Brytthege  is  hette  I  wis,  &c» 

1  Hiiu  in  MSS.  Hari.  foL  78.  tfaebeginning;  bat  such  of  the  Lhret  as 

Sdnt  Swi»m  fSt  confeMOur  was  here  ^con^^ed  in  common  ynih^Ymm 

^^ofE      1  nda                       ■     ^^  MS.  hxfe  been  collatsd  with  Warton's 

-m^A^  w^i!L*«>  M  «r..  Ou^  mm  w*  ****»  '^^  ^  ^*^  material  variations 

ISiZi^Sr  wiU  be  found  printed  within  bfwJMrtsia 

^^^^^^  the  notes  below.— Enn.] 

[The  Harlnan  MS.  Is  ia^orfbct  al  ""since.          * f.  93.  M&  Vanwo. 


^  [gode  man.]  *  [as  our  lorde  him  grace  sende.] 

S  [SeInt  Eg&t  that  was  kyng  tho  Seint  Swithin  was  ibore, 

Tlie  eizeteothe  he  was.alWi:  Kenewdfe  tiiat  so  long  was  bifore.] 

^  «  [the  este  gate.] 
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Bisscop  hym  made  the  holiman  seynt  Edward  vre  kjmge 
And  undirfonge  his  dignite,  and  tok  hym  cros  and  ringe. 
His  bushopreke  he  wust  wel,  and  eke  his  priorie. 
And  forcede  him  to  serve  wel  God  and  Seinte  Marie. 
Ffour  zer  he  hedde  bisscop  ibeo  and  not  folliche  fyve 
Thb  seynt  Edward  the  holi  kyng  went  out  of  this  lyve. 
To  gret  reuge  to  al  Engelonde,  so  welaway  the  stounde, 
Ffor  strong  men  that  come  sithen  and  brougfate  Engdonde  to 

gromide. 
Harald  was  sithen  kynge  with  tresmi,  alias ! 
The  crowne  he  bare  of  England  which  while  hit  was. 
As  William  Bastard  tliat  was  tho  duyk  of  Normaundye 
Thouhte  to  winne  Englonde  thorusg  strength  and  felonye: 
He  lette  hym  greith  foulke  inouh  and  gret  power  with  him  nom. 
With  gret  strengthe  in  the  see  he  hun  dude  and  to  Engelonde 

com: 
He  lette  ordayne  his  ost  wel  and  his  baner  up  arerede, 
And  destruyed  all  that  he  fond  and  that  londe  sore  aferde. 
Harald  hereof  tell  kynge  of  Engelonde 
He  let  garke  &st  his  oste  agen  hym  for  to  stonde: 
His  baronage  of  Engelonde  redi  was  ful  sone 
The  kyng  to  helpe  and  eke  himself  as  riht  was  to  done. 
The  warre  was  tlien  in  Engelonde  doleiidl  and  stronge  inoub 
And  heore  either  of  othures  men  al  to  grounde  slouh : 
The  Normans  and  this  Englisch  men  deiy  of  batayle  nom 
There  as  the  abbeye  is  of  the  batayle  a  day  togedre  com. 
To  grounde  thei  smiit  and  slowe  also^  as  God  yaf  the  cas, 
William  Bastard  was  above  and  Harald  bi  neothe  was.^ 

From  the  Life  of  Stunt  Christopher. 

^  Seynt  Cristofre  was  a  'Sarazin  in  the  londe  of  Canaan^ 
In  no  stud  1m  him  daye  mi  fond  noQ  so  strong  a  man : 

^  MS.  Vernon.  foL  76.  b*  In  no  stede  bi  his  cUye  ne  fbnd  me  w 
'  MSSw  Harl.  ut  supr.  fol.  101.  b.  strong  a  man 

Seint  Cristofw  WM  Saraxin  in  tJe  lond  fw'  •»<!  t»»enti  fei  he  was  long  and 
of  Canaan  fwie  and  brod  y-nouj;,  ftc. 
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JPfour  and  twend  feete  he  was  longe,  and  thikk  and  brod  inouh# 
Such  a  mon  but  he  weore  stronge  methinketh  hit  weore  wouh: 
A  la  cuntre  where  he  was  for  him  wolde  fleo^ 
Therfore  hym  ythoughte  that  no  man  ageynst  him  sculde  beo. 
He  seide  he  wolde  with  no  man  beo  but  with  on  that  were 
Hext  lord  of  all  men  and  undir  hym  non  othir  were. 

Afterwards  he  is  taken  into  the  service  of  a  king. 

Cristofre  hym  served  longe; 
The  kynge  loved  melodye  much*  of  fithele**  and  of  songe; 
So  that  his  jogeler  on  a  dai  biforen  him  gon  to  pleye  faste% 
And  in  a  tyme  he  nemped  in  his  song  the  devil  atte  laste : 
Anon  so  the  kynge  that  I  herde  he  blesed  him  anon,  Slc*' 

From  the  Life  of  Saint  Patrick. 

Seyn  Pateryk  com  thoru  Godes  grace  to  preche  in  Irelonde 
To  teche  men  ther  ryt  believe  Jehu  Cryste  to  understonde : 
So  ful  of  wormes  that  londe  he  founde  that  no  man  ni  myghte 

gon, 
In  som  stede  for  worms  that  he  nas  wenemyd  anon ; 
Seynt  Pateryk  bade  our  lorde  Cryst  that  the  londe  delyyered 

were, 
Of  thilke  foul  wormis  that  none  ne  com  there*. 

From  the  Life  of  Saint  Thomas  Becket 

Ther  was  Gilbert  Thomas  fadir  name  the  trewe  man  and  gode 
He  loved  God  and  holi  cherche  setthe  he  witte  ondirstode^ 
The  cros  to  the  holi  cherche*^  in  his  zouthe  he  nom, 
•  •  .^  myd  on  Rychard  that  was  his  mon  to  Jerlem  com, 

4  fiddle.        '  MS.  Vernon.  foL  119.  And  lotrede  Cod  and  holi  church  8i»e 
*  BodL  MSS.  779.  fol.  41.  b.  he  wit  und^rstod. 

«  MSS.  HarL  foL  195.  b.  . 

Cnbert  was  Thomas  fader  name  bat  tru*  .  This  Harlelan  manuscript  is  imperfect 

wasandgod  in  many  parts. 


ifofh 


harpe.] 
on  a  dai  to  fore  him  pleide  faste 
Ant  anemmede  in  his  ryme  the  devil  atte  laftte 
Tho  the  kyng  burde  that  he  blesed  him  anon.] 
[holt  lond.  ]  '  [  A  nd  mid.  J 
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llier  fay  dede  here  pylgrimage  in  holi  stedes  fiute 
So  that  among  Samzyns  hy  wer  nom  at  lastei  &c.^ 

This  legend  of  Saint  Thomas  Becket  is  exactly  in  the  style 
of  all  the  others;  and  as  Becket  was  marQqred  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  from  historical  evidence^ 
and  as,  from  various  internal  marks,  the  language  of  these 
legends  cannot  be  older  than  the  twelfth  century,  I  think  we 
may  &irly  pronounce  the  Lives  of  the  Saikts  to  have  been 
written  about  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First'. 

These  metrical  narratives  of  CSiristian  faith  and  perseverance 
seem  to  have  been  chiefly  composed  for  the  pious  amusement, 
and  perhaps  edification,  of  the  monks  in  their  cloisters.  The 
sumptuous  volume  of  religious  poems  which  I  have  mentiooed 
above  ^,  was  undoubtedly  chained  in  the  cloister,  or  church,  of 
some  capital  monastery.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  novices 
were  exercised  in  reciting  portions  from  these  pieces.  In  the 
Briti^  Museum '  there  is  a  set  of  legendary  tales  in  rhyme, 
which  appear  to  have  been  solemnly  pronounced  by  the  priest 
to  the  people  on  Sundays  and  holidays.     This  sort  of  poetry* 

*  MSS.  Bodl.  779.  t  41.  b.  *  That  legendai  of  Sunts  were  suf  «9 
'  Who  died  1199.    In  the  Cotton  It-    thebup  atfeuts,  mpft^nttmi  TktJjfi 

brary  I  find  the  lires  of  Saint  Josapbas    of  SauU  Marine^  MSS.  Had.  SS5S.  UU 
and  the  Seven  Sleepers :  where  the  Nor-    memb.  f.  S4.  b« 

S^«„'^«!l^BirM.!i^^^^  Herkethhidewarfandbeothrtilkw   , 

Sjxon  lettcni  are  uaed.  Bnt.  Mus.  MS&  Y  pwie  ou  rff  hit  be  or  wflle^ 

Cott.  Calio.  a  IX.  Cod.  membran.  4to.  J  *5^  u  i   v        j?     ""^^ 

K  A«i  100  ^^  *®  ahule  here  of  one  tiigui 

"•'***'*^  ,       .  Tliat  was  ydeped  saint  Bferyne. 

Id  commenc*  Iff  vte  t)e  jeinc  lofBiMias.  ,  , 

iiL  foL  213.  b.  Id  commence  la  vie  de    company.     As  in  a  po^m  o^  our  Si* 

Ser  Donnans.  viourV  deicent  into  hell^  and  Us  ^ 

<*  coune  there  with  %tf*ttH!«  the  ixvtcr. 

£  tue  Mir»  tfc  cmeme  a  pur*.  £57/  '*««~™^  "^  mKt.mma, 

In  Nommn  rnyme  were  written  aooui  •  *  ..*•*  «^ii^  „  *^n.,^  ^.. . 

*  MSS.  HarL  2391.  70.  The  dialect    Other  proafs  will  occur  ocawonittl^ 
is  perfectly  Northern. 
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was  also  sung  to  the  faarp  by  the  minstreb  on  sondaysi  instead 
of  the  romantic  subjects  usual  at  public  entertainments  ^ 

In  that  part  of  Vernon's  manuscript  entitled  Soulehxlb, 
we  have  a  translation  of  die  CMd  and  New  Testament  into 
v^rse;  which  I  believe  to  have  been  made  before  the  year 
1200.  The  reader  will  observe  the  fondness  of  our  ancestors 
for  the  Alescandrine:  at  least,  I  find  the  lines  arranged  in  that 
measure. 

Oure  ladi  and  hire  sustur  stoden  under  the  roode, 

And  seint  John  and  Marie  Magdaleyn  with  wel  sori  moode : 

Vr  ladi  bi  heold  hire  swete  son  i  brouht  in  gret  pyne, 

Ffor  monnes  gultes  nonthen  her  aiid  nothing  for  myne. 

Marie  weop  wel  sore  and  bitter  teres  leet. 

The  teres  fiillen  uppon  the  ston  doun  at  hire  feet 

^  As   I  collect  from  the  following    duced  between  uie  metrical  translationa 
potm,  MS.  Vernoii,  foL  8S9.  of  them.     From  France,  it  is  probable, 

2%e  VuioDB  «^  SemU  Fnd  won  h^  was    *^^^  ^^  f^Y^.  '**  ^J  ""**^  England ; 
rapt  into  Paradyt.  ^^  ^^  following  extract  from  the  piece 

Lnatenech  lordynges  leof  and  de»,  f^^  ^.  "J^^  T^H  J**?"^  ?*  "^' 

Za  that  wolan  if  tiie  Sonday  here;  J?""**^  **^  «y'«  f^'V}^  '»  J^l*'?'" 

Th«  Sonday  a  day  hit  is  djums  to  such  productions  on  both  «d«. 

That  angels  and  andiaagels  joyn  i  wis,  ^*  "»®  Channel. 
Mora  in  that  ilke  day  Sezets,  senhors,  e  aiats  pas ; 

Then  anjr  odur,  &c.  So  que  dirom  ben  escoutas; 

fit  w«.  enjoioMl  by  the  rilaJ  of  the  ^^1'TZT.^fI^ 

Oillicui  chiikfa,  thiu  the  Lire,  of  th.  Non  hy  .  mot  <W  fiiUetrt. 

Saints  should  b«  lead  during  mass,  ob  "  Be  seated,  lordings,  and  hold  your 

the  days  consecrated  to  their  memory,  peace  {et  ai/cz  jHiix) ;   listen  attenurcly 

On  the  introdUctiiBii  of  iha  Boman  &-  to  what  we  shall  say ;  for  it  is  a  lesson 

turgy,  which  forbade  the  admixture  of  of  truth  without  a  word  of  falsehood.**— 

any  extrai^eous  matter  with  the  serrice  It  has  been  recently  maintained,  tluit  the 

of  the  mass,   this  practice  appears  to  term  « lording/*  of  such  frequent  occur- 

hare  been  suspended,  and  the  Lives  of  rence  in  the  preludes  to  our  old  ro- 

the  Saints  w^e  xead  only  at  eretiing  mafices  aad  legends,  is  a  manifest  proof 

ptajer.      But'  eren  in  this,  tha  inveta-  of  their  being  *<  composed  for  the  gratis 

ncj  of  ciutoiDi  ateAs  speedilr  to  have  fication  of  knights  and  nobles.**    There 

le-estnbKsbed  Its  rights ;   and  there  is  are  many  valid  objections  to  such  a  con* 

laaeon  to4>elieTe,  that  the  Lives  of  such  elusion ;  but  one  perliaps  more  cogent 

as  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa-  than  tlie  rest.    The  tenn  is  a  diminutive, 

menty  were  regularly  delivered  from  the  and  could  never  have  been  applied  to  the 

^^inp^^l-      Of  this,  a  curious  example,  nobility  as  an  order,  however  general  its 

the    "  Planch   de    Sent   Ksteve,*'  has  use  as  an  expression  of  courtesy.     By 

bean  puhUohed  by  M.   Raynouard  in  wayof  illustration,  let  it  also  be  remem- 

liis  M  Cboix  des  Poesies  originates  des  bered,  that  the  *<  Disours**  of  the  pre- 

IVoubadours  [Paris  1817];"  where  the  sent  day,  who  ply  upon  the  Mole  at 


from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles    Naples,  address  every  ragged  auditor  by 
referrlog  to  Saint  Stephen,  are -intro-    the  title  of  **  Eccellenia. ** — Edit.] 
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*^  AlaSj  my  son,  for  serwe  wel  joS  seide  lieo 

Nabbe  iche  bote  die  one  that  hongust  on  the  treo; 

So  fill  icham  of  serwe,  as  any  wommon  may  beo^ 

That  ischal  my  deore  child  in  all  this  pyne  iseo : 

How  schal  I  sone  deore,  how  hast  i  yougt  liven  withonten  the, 

Nusti  nevere  of  serwe  nougt  sone,  what  seyst  you  me?'' 

Then  spake  Jhesus  wordus  gode  to  his  modur  dere^ 

Ther  he  heng  uppon  the  roode  *^  here  I  the  take  a  fere^ 

That  trewliche  schal  serve  ye,  thin  own  cosin  Jon, 

The  while  that  you  aly ve  beo  amcmg  all  thi  fon : 

Ich  the  bote  Jon,  he  seide,  you  wite  hire  both  day  and  niht 

That  the  Gywes  hire  fon  ne  don  hire  non  un  riht" 

Seint  John  in  the  stude  vr  ladi  in  to  the  temple  ncnn 

God  to  serven  he  hire  dude  sone  so  he  thider  come. 

Hole  and  seeke  heo  duden  good  that  hes  founden  thore 

Heo  hire  sen^eden  to  bond  and  foot,  the  lass  and  eke  the  more. 

The  pore  folke  feire  heo  fedde  there,  heo  sege  that  hit  was  neod^ 

And  the  seke  heo  brougte  to  bedde  and  met  and  drinke  goa 

heom  beode. 
Wy  at  heore  mihte  yong  and  olde  hire  loveden  bothe  syke 

and  fer 
As  hit  was  riht  for  alle  and  summe  to  hire  servise  hedden 

mester. 
Jon  hire  was  a  trew  feer,  and  nolde  nougt  from  hire  go. 
He  lokid  hire  as  his  ladi  deore  and  what  heo  wolde  hit  was  i  do. 
Now  blowith  this  newe  fruyt  that  lat  bi  gon  to  springe^ 
That  to  his  kuynd  heritage  monkunne  schal  bringe,  ' 
This  new  finiyt  of  whom  I  speke  is  vre  Cristendcmie^ 
That  late  was  on  erthe  isow  and  latir  fiirth  hit  com. 
So  hard  and  luthur  was  the  lend  of  whom  hit  scholde  spiinge 
That  wel  unnethe  eny  rot^  men  mougte  theron  bring, 
God  hi  was  the  gardener,'^  &c. 

In  the  archiepiscopal  library  at  Lambeth,  among  other  Nor* 
man  Saxon  homilies  in  prose^  there  is  a  homily  or  exhortatiofi 

^  MS.  Vernon,  foL  S, 
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on  the  Lord's  prayer  in  verse:  which,  as  it  was  evidently 
transcribed  rather  before  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  we 
may  place  with  some  degree  of  certainty  before  the  year  1185. 

Vre  feder  that  in  hevene  is 

That  is  al  sotlifiill  I  wis. 

Weo  moten  to  theos  weordes  iseon 

That  to  live  and  to  saule  gode  beon. 

That  weo  beon  swa  his  sunes  iborene 

That  he  beo  feder  and  we  him  icorene 

That  we  don  alle  his  ibeden 

And  his  wille  for  to  reden,  &c. 

Lauerde  God  we  biddeth  thus 

Mid  edmode  heorte  gif  hit  us. 

That  vre  soule  beo  to  tlie  icore 

Noht  for  the  flesce  for  lore. 

Dole  us  to  biwepen  vre  sunne 

That  we  ne  stenien  noht  theninne 

And  gif  us,  lauerd,  that  ilke  gifte 

Thet  we  hes  ibeten  thurh  holie  scriile.     amkn.^ 

In  the  valuable  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College  in  Cam- 
bridge, is  a  sort  of  poetical  biblical  history,  extracted  from  the 
books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  It  was  probably  composed 
about  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  or  Richard  the  First. 
But  I  am  chiefly  induced  to  cite  this  piece,  as  it  proves  the 
excessive  attachment  of  our  earliest  poets  to  rhyme :  they  were 
Ibnd  of  multiplying  the  same  final  sound  to  the  most  tedious 
monotony;  and  without  producing  any  effect  of  elegance, 
strength,  or  harmony.     It  begins  thus : 

Man  og  to  luuen  that  rimes  ren. 
The  wissed  wel  the  logede  men. 
Hu  man  ,may  him  wel  loken 
Thog  he  ne  be  lered  on  no  boken. 

'  Quart  minor.  185.  Cod.  ihcmbran.  vi.  f.  21.  b. 
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Luuen  God  and  serven  him  ay 
For  he  it  hem  wel  geld^  may. 
And  to  al  Cristend  men 
Boren  pais  and  luue  by  twem* 
Than  sal  him  ahnighti  luuven. 
Here  by  nethen  and  thmid  abuuven, 
And  given  him  blisse  and  soules  reste. 
That  him  sal  eayermor  lesten« 
Ut  of  Latin  this  song  is  a  dragep 
On  Engleis  speche  on  soche  sagen, 
Cristene  men  ogen  ben  so  fiigen, 
|So  fiieles  am  quan  he  it  sen  dagen« 
Than  man  hem  teUed  soche  tale 
Wid  londes  speche  and  wordes  smale 
Of  blisses  dune,  of  sorwes  dale» 
Quhu  Lucifer  that  devel  dwale 
And  held  him  sperred  in  helles  male^ 
Til  God  him  find  in  manliched 
Dede  mankinde  bote  and  red. 
And  miswered  al  th§  fendes  sped 
And  halp  thor  he  sag  mikel  ned 
Biddi  hie  singen  non  other  led* 
Thog  mad  hie  folgen  idel  lied* 
Fader  gode  of  al  thinge, 
Ahnightin  louerd,  hegest  kinge, 
Thu  give  me  sdi  timinge 
To  than  men  this  werdes  bi^inge. 
The  lauerd  God  to  wurthinge 
Quether  so  hie  rede  or  singe.^ 

We  find  this  accumulation  of  identical  rhymes  in  th^ 
odes ;  particularly  in  the  ode  of  Egill  cited  above,  entitled 
Egill's  Ransom.  In  the  Cotton  library  a  poem  is  preserved  of 
the  same  age,  on  the  subjects  of  death,  judgment,  and  hell  tor- 
ments, where  the  rhymes  are  singular,  and  deserve  our  attention. 

^  MS&  R  11.  Cod«  membran.  octsfOb    It  Beans  to  be  in  the  KmtiKni  dialccL 
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Non  mai  longe  lives,  wene 

Ac  oft|d  him  lieth.  the  wrench, 

Feir  weither  tumeth  oAe  intoireine 

An  wunderlidbe  hit  maketh  his  blench, 

Tharfore  moni  thu  the  bidmch 

Al  schal  falewi  tbi  grene. 

Weilawei !  nis  kin  ne  ^picne 

That  ne  schaLdrindiecif  deathesdnnch, 

Mon  er  thu  &lle  of  thi  bench 

Thine  sunne  thu  aquench.' 

To  the  same  period  of  oar  poetry  I  refer  a  version  of  Saint 
Jerom's  French  psaker,  whidi  occurs  in  ihe  fibrory  of  Ck>rpu8 
Christi  CoU^e  at  Cambridge.  The  hundredth  psahn  is  thus 
jranslated. 

Mirthes  to  God  al  erthe  that  es 

jServes  to  louerd  in  fidnes. 

In  go  yhe  ai  in  his  siht^ 

In  gladnes  that  is  so  briht 

Whites  that  louerd  God  is  he  thus 

He  us  made  and  our  self  noht  uSf 

His  folk  and  shep  of  his  fode : 

In  gos  his  yhates  that  are  gode : 

In  schrift  his  worches  belive, 

In  ympnes  to  him  yhe  schrive. 

Heryhes  his  name  for  lonerde  is  hende^ 

In  all  his  merci  do  in  strende  and  strande.>^ 

In  the  Bodleian  library  there  is  a  translation  i^the  jPsalms, 
which  ipuch  resembles  in  style  and  measure  this  just  mentioned. 
If  not  the  samCi  it  is  of  equal  antiquity.  The  hahdfwriting  is 
of  the  age  of  Edward  the  Second;  certainly  not  later  than  his 
successor.  It  qIso  contains  the  Nicene  creed  S  and  some  church 
hymns,  versi^ed:  but  it  is  inutili^ted  and  inqperfect  The 
nineteenth  psalm  runs  thiis, 

'  Bibl.  Cotton.  MSS.  C  alio.  A  ix.«-  whom,  to  avoid  prolix  and  obsolete  tpe^ 

vi«  f.  S4S.         *  0. 6.  Cod.  membr.  4to.  mens  already  printed,  I  refer  tbe  reader. 

^  Hickes  hai  printed  a  metrical  Ter-  Tbesaur.  Phr.  i:  p.  3S3.    I  believe  it  to 

fion  of  the  creed  of  St.  Athanasius :  to  be  of  the  age  of  Hemy  (he  SeeomL 
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Hevens  telles  Ooddis  blisse^ 
The  walken  schewes  handes  werkes  hisse^ 
Dai  to  dai  worde  riftes  right. 
And  wisedome  schewes  night  to  night, 
Noght  ere  spechcs  ne  saghes  even 
Of  whilk  noght  es  herd  thair  Steven. 
In'al  land  outyhode  thair  rorde 
And  inendes  of  werld  of  tham  the  worda 
In  sun  he  set  his  telde  to  stand 
And  he  als  brid^prome  of  his  boner  conumd. 
He  gladed  as  yhoCen  to  renne  his  wai 
Fra  heghest  heuene  his  outcome  ai. 
And  his  ogaine  raas  til  h^h  sete, 
Nes  whilk  that  hides  him  fra  his  hete» 
.  Lagh  of  laverd  unwemmed  esse, 
^omand  saules  into  blisse ; 
Witnes  of  laverd  es  ai  trewe 
Wisedome  lenand  to  littel  newe: 
Rightwisenesses  of  laverd  right  hertes  fainand, 
Gode  of  laverd  light  eghen  lightand, 
Drede  of  laverd  hali  es  it 
In  werld  of  werld  and  fill  of  wit 
Domes  of  laverd  soth  er  ai 
And  rightwished  in  thar  self  er  th^ 
Yomandlike  over  the  golde 
And  stane  derworthi  mikel  holde ; 
And  wele  swetter  to  mannes  wambe 
Over  honi  9nd  ye  kambe^ 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  psalm« 

I  sal  love  the  laverd  in  stalworth  hede 
Laverd  mi  festnesse  ai  in  nede 
And  mi  tofiight  that  es  swa 
And  mi  leser  out  of  wa« 

>  [The  Cotton  MS.  of  this  yenion  of    been  adopted.  See  Vesp.  D.  ni.  ff  IL 
the  I*Bahii8  was  found  tocontain  a  better    and  9.— £jdit.  j 
text  than  Warton's,  and  consequently  has 
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I  will  add  another  religious  fragment  on  die  cnlcifixion,  in 
the  shorter  measure,  evidently  coeval,  and  intended  to  be  sung 
to  the  harp.  .     . 

Vyen  i  o  the  rode  se 
Jesu  nayled  to  the  tre^ 
Jesu  mi  lefinan, 
Ibunder  bloe  and  blodi, 
An  hys  moder  stant  him  bi, 
Wepand,  and  Johan : 
Hys  bac  wid  scwrge  iswungen, 
Hys  side  depe  istungen, 
Ffor  sinne  and  louve  of  man, 
Weil  anti  sinne  lete 
An  nek  wit  teres  wete 
Thifioflovecan'. 

In  the  library  of  Jesus  College  at  Oxford,  I  have  seen  a  Nor* 
man  Saxon  poem  of  another  cast,  yet  without  much  invention 
or  poetry"^.  It  is  a  contest  between  an  owl  and  a  nightingale 
about  superiority  in  voice  and  singing;  the  decision  of  which 
is  left  to  the  judgment  pf  one  John  de  Guldevord^    It  is  not 

>  MSS.  BibL   BodL  B  3.  IS,  Tlk  Id  commence  la  Pastytm  Iku  Ckrid  en 

t  10].  h.  (LftDf^  n.  209.)  etuieyj. 

"  It  is  who  in  BibL  CottoiL  MSS*  I  heretb  eii  one lutele  tale  tliatidi  eo 

Calzo.  i](.  A  5.  foL  230.  wflle  telle 

*  So  it  is  said  in  GataL  MSS.  AngL  As  we  yrndeth  bit  iwiite  in  the  god- 

jk.  69.     But  by  mistake.    Our  John  de  speue, 

Gulderorde  is  indeed  the  author  of  the  Nis  Ut  nouht  of  Kaiiflmeyne  ne  of 

poem  which  immediately  precedes  in  the  the  Duspere 

manuscript,  as  appears  by  the  following  As  of  Cristes  thruwynge,  &c. 

entry  at  the  end  of  it,  in  the  hand-writ-  It  seems  to  be  of  equal  antioMity  with 

ing  of  the  very  learned  Edward  Lwyhd.  that  mentioned  in  the  test,     llie  whole 

«  On  part  of  a  broken  leaf  of  this  MS.  manuscript,  consisting  of  many  detached 

J  find  these  yerses  written,  wliearby  the  pieces  both  in  yene  an4  prose^  was  per* 

author  may  be  gueit  at,  haps  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 

**  ^^^*°  *"  ^'^'^^  ^  ®"^'       [^«*  ^  Cotton  M&  "one  Nichole 
A   j^    jt*u    '  *  au  *  1.      of  Guldeforde  b  twice  named;  not  in- 

Ands^<MheutOfieggenthatsyngehe    deed  as  Ae  poet,  but  as  a  aage  person, 

^*    ?.   ^    ?^^.       .,, j_ , .        an  accomplished  singer,  and  a  fit  judge 

God  louerde  <tf  bevene,  beo  n.  Jle    ^  ^j,  ^  Porteiom  in  Donetdiire. 
""""'V'  Probably  Nidiolu  was  brodier  of  John 

Hw  piaco  is  entitled  and  bc^na  thus ;     d«  Ouldevord."  Ritson.] 
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Inter  than  Richard  the  Fint    The  rhymes  are  fladdpliodt  and 
raaaarkably  interdumgecL 

Idi  was  in  one  sunnie  dale 
In  one  suwe  dizele  hale^ 
I-herde  ich  hold  grete  tale. 
An  hule®  and  one  niztingale. 
That  plait  was  stif  &  stare  tod  strong, 
Sum  wile  softe  and  lud  among. 
[Either]  agen  other  sval 
And  let  that  wole  mod  nt  aL 
And  either  seide  of  otheres  custe^ 
That  alere  worste  that  hi  wuste 
And  hure  and  hure  of  othere  songe 
Hi  holde  plaiding  suthe  stronger. 

Hie  earliest  love-song  which  I  can  discover  in  bur  langQage, 
is  among  the  Harleian  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museiftn. 
I'Would  place  it  before  or  about  the  year  1200.  It  is  full  ef 
alliteration^  and  has  a  burthen  or  chorus. 

Blow  northeme  wynd^ 
^Sent  thou  me  my  snetynge; 
Blow  northeme  wynd, 
Blou,  blon,  blou* 
ich-ot  a  burde  in  boure  btyht 
Tlmt  fuUy  semly  is  oin  syfal^ 
Meuskful  maiden  of  myht, 
Feir  ant  fire  to  fonde. 
In  al  this  wurhliche  won^ 
A  burde  of  blod  and  of  bbn^ 
Never  zete^  y  nuste'  non 
Lussomore  in  Londe.    BlaWj  4*r. 
With  lokkes  leffiche*  and  longe, 
With  front  ant  &ce  feir  to  fonde; 
With  murthes  monie  mote  faeo  monge 

,-  ^  owl.-    .  '  yet  [»«rt>  Ritionl. 

^  MSS.  Coll  Jeii  QiOttf  86.  nwnibr*  . '  knew  not.  ^  lirdy  £ioTcl7> 
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That  brid  so  breme  in  boure; 

With  lossnm  eie  grete  and  gode^ 

Weth  browen  blysfol  underhodei 

He  that  rest  him  on  the  rode 

That  leflych  lyf  hoHoure.     Bhu^ «  4r. 

Hire  lure  lumes  liht, 

Ase  a  launteme  a  nyht, 

Hyre  bleo  *  blynkyeth  so  bryht 

So  feyr  heo  is  ant  fyn, 

A  suetly  suyre  heo  hath  to  holder 

With  armes,  shuldre  ase  moo  wold^ 
Ant  fyngres  feyre  forte  folde:. 

God  wolde  hue  were  myn. 

Middel  heo  hath  meoakfiil  smal» 

Hire  loveliche  chere  as  cristal; 
Theyesy  Ie^;es»  fet,  and  al, 
Ywraught  wes  of  the  beste; 
A  lussum  ledy  lasteles^ 
That  sweting  is  and  ever  wes; 
A  betere  burde  never  nes 
Yhezyed  with  the  heste^ 
Heo  ys  dere-worthe  in  day, 
Graciouse,  stout,  and  gaye^ 
Gentil,  joly^  so  the  jay, 
Worhliche  when  she  waketfa. 
Maiden  murgest^  of  mouth 
Bi  est,  bi  west,  bi  north,  bi  south, 
Ther  nis  fide  ne  crouth, 
That  such  murthes  makedi. 
Heo  is  corall  of  godnesse^ 
Heo  is  rubie  of  ryht  fiilnesse, 
Heo  is  cristal  of  claimesse^ 
Ant  baner  of  bealt^ 
Heo  is  lilie  of  laigess^ 
Heo  is  paruenke  of  prouesse, 

*  ^^.  "  hltef  complexion.  ?  mccrieft 
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Heo  is  solsecle  of  suetnesse, 

Ant  ledy  of  lealte, 

To  lou  that  leflich  ys  in  londe 

Ytolde  as  hi  as  ych  understonde,  &c.' 

From  the  same  collection  I  have  extracted  a  part  of  anotlier 
amatorial  ditty,  of  equal  antiquity;  which  exhibits  a  stanza  of 
no  inelegant  or  unpleasing  structure,  and  approaching  to  the 
octave  rhyme.     It  is,  like  the  last,  formed  on  alliteration. 

In  a  fryhte  as  y  con  fare  firamede 

Y  founde  a  wel  &yr  fenge  to  fere^ 

Heo  glystenede  ase  gold  when  hit  glemede, 
Nes  ner  gome  so  gladly  on  gere^ 

Y  wolde  wy te  in  world  who  hire  kenede 
This  burde  bryht,  zef  hire  wil  were, 

Heo  me  bed  go  my  gates,  lest  hire  gremed^ 
Ne  kept  heo  non  henyog  here  ^. 

In  the  following  lines  a  lover  compliments  his  mistress  named 
AlysoiuL 

■ 

Bytuene  Mersh  and  Averil 
When  spray  beginneth  to  springe. 
The  Intel  foul  hath  hire  wyl 
On  hyre  lud  to  synge, 
Ich  libbe  in  louelonginge 
For  semlokest  of  alle  thynge. 
He  may  me  blysse  bringe 
Icham  in  hire  bandoun, 
An  hendy  hap  ichabbe  yhent 
Ichot  from  hevene  it  is  me  sent. 
From  all  wymmen  mi  love  is  lent 
And  lyht  on  Alisoun, 

*  MSS.  HarL  S25S.  tot  membnn.  [As  din  manuscript  eontainsflildMf 

<*•  7S.  b.  upon  the  d^atfaof  Edward  the  F!ist»  iS^ 

y  MSS.  ibid.  f.  66.  ^  The  pieces  which  Ritson  very  properly  u^n,  that  it  ocnild 

I  hare  cited  from  this  manuscript  ap-  not  have  been  written  in  the  **  Ufb^hne*' 

p€»ur  to  be  of  the  hand-writing  of  the  of  that  monarch.    He  aaaigns  it  to  ^'Ae 

reign  of  Edward  the  First.  reign  of  his  son  and  successor."— Emr-] 
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On  heu  hire  her  is  fajrre  ynoh, 
Hire  browe  broune,  hire  eye  blake. 
With  lossum  chere  he  on  me  loh 
With  middel  smal  and  wel  ymake^   , 
Bote  he  me  wolle  to  hire  take,  &c' 

The  following  song,  containing  a  description  of  the  spring, 
displays  glimmerings  of  ima^nation,  and  exhibits  some  fidnt 
ideas  of  poetical  expression.  It  is,  like  the  three  preceding, 
of  the  Norman  Saxon  school,  and  extracted  from  the  same  in- 
exhaustible repository.  I  have  transcribed  the  whole*. 
Lenten  ys  come  with  love  to  tomi^ 
With  blosmen  ant  with  fariddes  roune, 

That  al  this  blisse  bryngeth ; 
Dayes  ezes  in  this  dales. 
Notes  suete  of  nyhtegales, 
Uch  foul  song  singeth. 

The  threstlecoc^  him  threteth  oo, 
Away  is  huere  wynter  wo^ 

When  woderoue  springeth ; 
This  foules  singeth  ferly  fele, 
Ant  wlyteth  on  huere  wjnter  wele, 

That  al  the  wode  ryngeth. 

The  rose  rayleth  hir  rode, 
The  leves  on  the  lyhte  wode 

Waxen  all  with  wille: 
The  mone  mandeth  hire  bleo 
The  liHe  is  lossum  to  flbo; 

The  fenyl  and  the  fille. 

*  MSS.  ibid.  f.  63.  b.  Al  this  wylde  wybtes  wowes, 

*  fThe  following  stanza  formed  the  So  wel  ich  under-fynde. 
openiii|^  of  this  sofig  as  printed  by  War-  The  proper  stanza,  given  aboive,  was  also 
tDiu      It  appears  to  have  been  inadver-  cited,  and  introduced  by  the  following 
teady  copied  from  a  poem  in  the  parallel  passage :  "  The  following  hexastic  on  a 
eohxxnn  of  the  manuscript :  similar  subject  is  the  product  of  the  same 

rude  period,  although  the  context  is 


In  May  hit  mtirgeth  when  hit  dawes^,  ther  more  intelligible :  but  it  otherwise 

In  dounes  with  this  dueres  plawed  ^,  deserves  a  recital  as  it  presents  an  early 

Ant  lef  is  lyht  on  lynde;  sketch  of  a  favourite  and  fashionable 

Bioames  brideth  on  iht  bowes/  stanza.*'  voL  i.  p.  SO— Edit.] 

*  throstlei  thrush.  ^  **  it  is  jaery  at  dawn.**  *  plays. 
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Wowes  this  wilde  drakes, 
Miles  murgeth  huere  makes. 

As  streme  tbat  stnketh  stBle^^ 
Mody  meneth  so  doh  mow 
Ichott  y  cham  on  of  tho 

For  love  that  likes  ille* 

The  mone  mandeth  hhre-lyht, 
[So  doCh^  the  semly  soime  biyht,] 

When  biiddes  syngeth  breme^ 
Deaiivses  diohkech  the  dounes   ' 
Deores  with  haere  dorae  roanes» 

Domes  fiarte  dem& 

Wormes  woweth  under  doade, 
Wymmen  waxith  wondff  prondey 

So  wel  hy  t  wol  hem  seme : 
Yef  me  shall  wonte  wille  of  on 
This  wmme  weole  y  wole  forgoti 

Ant  whyt  in  wode  be  fleme^. 

This  specimen  will  not  be  improperly  succeeded  fay  die  fol- 
lowing elegant  lines,  which  a  cotemporary  poet  spears  to  have 
made  in  a  morning  walk  £rom  Peterborough,  on  the  blessed 
Virgin ;  but  whose  genius  seems  better  adapted  to  descriptiTc 
than  religious  subjects. 


'MSS.ibid.utsapr.f.71.b.    [In  the  M)nBai4kmn9iiarntu 

nine  style,  as  it  is  manifestly  of  the  same  Sing  cuccu  UMp 

antiquity,  the  following  little  descriptiTe  «           S&ng  cuectt, 

song,  on  the  Approach  of  Summer,  de*  fhat  is>  '^Summer  is  condng:    hmi 

lerres  notice.  MSS.  Hakl.  978.  £  5»  sing,    Cuckow  !    OrcmtHh   seed,   and 

A    ^£  '        ^  I  bloweth  mead«  and  springedi  the  wood 

?fl^!;f!*^^  now.     Ewe  bleateth  Biker  lamb,  ]0iri* 

^     ^S'^J^n?^'\      J  cow  after  calf ;  bullock  started  beck 

Growdh  ted,  and Uowtth med^  ^.JaiT  !3ir  2!^r^*J^^  wS 

AndmrvuBtiktbewdBmu  wrtcrt's   mmy  sing,  Cuckow!  W^ 

iS-TZSr^l!!;  singest  thou,  Cuckow,  Nor  cease  to  sing 


Awe  Ueteth  t^Ur  lotnbf  glish  son^  that  appears  in  our 

LhotUh  tfier  ccdve  cu  t  scripts,  with  ^  musical  notes  annexed. 

BnUuc  steiiethf  Iniche  veiieth :  The  music  is  of  that  species  of  couya^' 

Murie  smgf  euce^  lion  which  is  called  Canon  m  the  IWmi» 

Cuccut  cuccu :  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  Ae  MtmtA 

Wd  singe$  thu  cuccu  t  century.-— ApniriOKs.  J 


*  i^oes  ^  harbour  among  the  fern. 
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Now  skruketh  rose  and  lylie  flour, 
That  whilen  ber  that  suete  savour 

In  somer,  that  suete  tyde ; 
Ne  is  no  quene  so  stark  ne  stour, 
Ne  no  luedy  so  brj'ht  in  bour 
That  ded  ne  shal  by  glyde : 
Whoso  wol  fleysh-lust  for-gon  and  hevene-blisse  abyde 
On  Jhesu  be  is  thoht  anon,  that  therled  was  ys  side^ 
To  which  we  may  add  a  song,  probably  written  by  the  same 
author,  on  the  five  joys  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 

Ase  y  me  rod  this  ender  day. 
By  grene  wode,  to  seche  play; 
Mid  herte  y  tliohte  al  on  a  May. 
Suetest  of  alle  thinge : 
Lythe,  and  ich  ou  tell  may 
Al  of  that  suete  thinge^. 

In  the  same  pastoral  vein,  a  lover,  perhaps  of  the  reign  of 
king  John,  thus  addresses  his  mistress,  whom  he  supposes  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  girl,  "  bituene  Lyncolne  and  Lyndeseye, 
Northampton  and  Lounde**." 

When  the  nyhtegale  singes  the  wodes  waxen  grene, 
Lef,  and  gras,  and  blosme,  springes  in  Avril  y  wene. 
Ant  love  is  to  myn  herte  gon  with  one  spere  so  kene 
Nyht  and  day  my  blod  hit  drynkes  myn  herte  deth  me  tene  *. 

Ich  have  loved  al  this  yer  that  y  may  love  na  more, 
Ich  have  siked  moni  syk,  lemon,  for  thin  ore. 
Me  nis  love  never  the  ner,  and  that  me  reweth  sore; 
Suete  lemon,  thench  on  me,  ich  have  loved  the  zore, 

Suete  lemon,  y  preye  the,  of  love  one  speche. 
While  y  lyve  in  worlde  so  wyde  odier  nuUe  y  seche*. 
[With  thy  love,  my  suete  leof,  mi  blis  thou  mihtes  eche 
A  suete  cos  of  thy  mouth  mihte  be  my  leche.] 

^  MSS.  ibid.  f.  80.  fusion  adyerted  to  above,  prevailed  in  the 

'  Ibid.  f.  81.  b.  disposition  of  this  song.     The  present 

^  London.  copy  follows  the  nianuscript.-»£oiT.] 

<  MSS.  ibid.  f.  8a  b.  [The  same  con-        ^  Ibid.  f.  80.  b. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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Nor  are  these  verses  unpleasiiig,  in  somewhat  the  same  mea- 
sure. 

My  deth  y  love,  my  lyf  ich  hate  for  a  levedy  shene, 
Heo  is  brith  so  daies  liht,  tl^at  is  on  me  wei  sene. 
Al  y  fidewe  so  doth  the  lef  in  somer  when  hit  is  grene^ 
Zef  mi  thoht  helpeth  me  noht  to  whom  schal  I  me  mene? 

Another,  in  the  following  little  poem,  enigmatically  com- 
pares his  mistress,  whose  name  seems  to  be  Joan,  to  various 
gems  and  flowers.  The  writer  is  happy  in  his  alliteration,  and 
his  verses  are  tolerably  harmonious, 

Ichot  a  burde  in  a  bour,  ase  beryl  so  bryht, 

Ase  saphyr  in  selver  semly  on  syht, 

Ase  jaspe*  the  gentil  that  lemeth"*  with  lyht, 

Ase  gemet"  in  golde  and  ruby  wel  ryht, 

Ase  onycle*  he  ys  on  yholden  on  hyht; 

Ase  diamaund  the  dere  in  day  when  he  is  dyht : 

He  is  coral  yend  with  Cayser  and  knyght, 

Ase  emeraude  a  morewen  this  may  haveth  myht 

The  myht  of  the  margarite  haveth  this  mai  m^^ 

For  charbocle  iche  hire  chase  bi  chyn  and  bi  chere^ 

Hire  rode  ys  as  rose  that  red  ys  on  rysP, 

With  lilye  white  leves  lossum  he  ys. 

The  primrose  he.passeth,  the  parevenke  of  prys» 

With  alisaundre  thareto  ache  and  anys : 

Coynte**  as  columbine  such  hire  cande**  ys, 

Glad  under  gore.in  gro  and  in  grys 

He  is  blosme  upon  bleo  brihtest  under  bis 

With  celydone  ant  sange  as  thou  thi  self  sys,  &c. 

From  Weye  he  is  wisist  into  Wyrhale, 

Hire  nome  is  in  a  note  of  the  nyhtegale; 

In  an  note  is  hire  nom€  nempneth  hit  non 

Who  so  ryht  redeth  ronne  to  Johon.' 


1 


jflsper.  "*  streams,  shines.  ^  quaint.  '  white  complexion, 

garnet         *  onyx.         ^  branch.  '  MSSb  ibid.  f.  63. 
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The  curious  Harleian  volume,  to  which  we  are  so  largely 
indebted,  has  preserved  a  moral  tale,  a  Comparison  between 
age  and  youth,  where  the  stanza  is  remarkably  constructed. 
The  various  sorts  of  versification  which  we  have  already  seen, 
evidently  prove  that  much  poetry  had  been  written,  and  that 
the  art  had  been  greatly  cultivated,  before  this  period. 

Herkne  to  my  ron. 

As  ich  ou  teU  con,      Q^^^^  ^  houytges. 

Of  a  mody  mon, 

Hihte  Maximion,     ^^^  "^ithaute  les. 

Clerc  he  was  ful  god. 

So  moni  mon  undirstod.     ^^  ^"^^  ^  ^  ^^^' ' 

For  tlie  same  reason,  a  sort  of  elegy  on  our  Saviour's  cru- 
cifixion should  not  be  omitted.     It  begins  thus  : 

I  syke  when  y  singe  for  sorewe  that  y  se 
When  y  with  wypinge  bihold  upon  the  tre, 
Ant  se  Jhesu  the  suete 
Is  hert  blod  for-lete. 

For  the  love  of  me; 
Ys  woundes  waxen  wete, 
Thei  wepen,  still  and  mete^ 
Marie  reweth  the.  ** 

Nor  an  alliterative  ode  on  heaven,  death,  judgement,  &c. 

Middel-erd  for  mon  was  mad, 
Un-mihti  aren  is  meste  mede. 
This  hedy  hath  on  honde  yhad. 
That  hevene  hem  is  hest  to  hede. 
Icherde  a  blisse  budel  us  bade, 
The  dreri  domesdai  to  drede. 
Of  sinfiil  sauhting  sone  be  sad, 
That  deme  doth  this  deme  dede,  ., 
This  wrake&ll  werkes  under  wede, 
In  soule  soteleth  sone.^ 


►  TTioA  he  ben  deme  done. 


*  Msa  iMd.  f.  82. 


•  Ibid.  f.  sa 
d2 


^  Ibid.  t62.b. 
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Many  of  these  measures  were  adopted  from  the  French 
chansons'.     I  will  add  one  or  two  more  specimens. 

On  our  Saviour^s  passion  and  death, 

Jesu  for  thi  muchele  miht 

Thou  zef  us  of  thi  grace, 
Tliat  we  mowe  day  and  nyht 

Thenken  o  thi  &ce. 
In  myn  herte  hit  doth  me  god, 
When  y  thenke  on  Jhesu  blod, 

That  ran  doun  bi  ys  syde ; 
From  is  herte  doune  to  ys  fot, 
For  ous  he  spradde  is  herte  blod 

His  wondes  were  so  wyde.  ^ 

On  the  same  subject 

Lutel  wot  hit  any  mon 

Hou  love  hym  havetli  y  bounde, 
That  for  us  o  the  rode  ron, 

Ant  bohte  us  with  is  wounde; 
The  love  of  him  us  haveth  ymaked  sounde, 
And  y  cast  the  grimly  gost  to  ground : 
Ever  and  oo,  nyht  and  day,  he  haveth  us  in  is  thohte, 
He  nul  nout  leose  that  he  so  deore  bohte. ' 

The  following  are  on  love  and  gallantry.  The  poet,  named  Ri- 
chard, professes  himself  to  have  been  a  great  writer  of  love-songs. 

Weping  haveth  myn  wonges*  wet. 

For  wilked  worke  ant  wone  of  wyt, 
Unblithe  y  be  til  y  ha  bet, 

Bruches  broken  ase  bok  byt: 
Of  levedis  love  that  y  ha  let, 

That  lemeth  al  with  luefly  lyt, 
Ofte  in  songe  y  have  hem  set. 

That  is  unsemly  ther  hit  syt. 

'  See  MSS.  Harl.  ut  supr.  f.  49.  76.        *  n>id.  f.  128.  These  lines  afterwards 

y  n>id.   f.  79.     Probably  this  song  occur,  burlesqued  and  parodied,  bj  m 

bas  been  somewhat  modemued  by  tran-  writer  of  the  same  age. 

scribers.  *  [cheeks»  A.  S.  pto^,  ItaU  guanciB.  ] 
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Hit  syi  and  semeth  noht, 

Ther  hit  ys  seid  in  song 
That  y  have  of  them  wroht, 

Y  wis  hit  is  all  wrong,  * 

It  was  customary  with  the  early  scribes,  when  stanzas  con* 
sisted  of  short  lines,  to  throw  them  together  like  prose.  As 
thus: 

**  A  wayle  whyt  as  whalles  bon  |  a  grdn  in  golde  that  godly 
shon  I  a  tortle  that  min  herte  is  on  |  in  tounes  trewe  |  Hire 
gladship  nes  never  gon  |  whil  y  may  glewe."^ 

Sometimes  they  wrote  three  or  four  verses  together  as  one 
line. 

With  longrng  y  am  lad  |  on  molde  y  waxe  mad  |  a  maide 

marreth  me, 
Y  grede  y  grone  un  glad  |  for  selden  y  am  sad  |  that  semly 

for  te  se. 
Levedi  thou  rewe  me  |  to  routhe  thou  havest  me  rad  |  be  bote 

of  that  y  bad  |  my  lyf  is  long  on  the.^ 

Again, 

Most  i  ryden  by  rybbes  dale  |  widle  wymmen  for  te  wale  | 

ant  welde  wuch  ich  wolde : 
Founde  were  the  feirest  on  |  that  ever  was  mad  of  blod  ant 

bon  I  in  boure  best  with  bolde.^ 

Tliis  mode  of  writing  is  not  uncommon  in  antient  manu- 
scripts of  French  poetry.  And  some  critics  may  be  inclined 
to  suspect,  that  the  verses  which  we  call  Alexandrine,  acci- 
dentally assumed  tlieir  form  merely  from  the  practice  of  ab- 
surd transcribers,  who  frugally  chose  to  fill  their  pages  to  the 
extremity,  and  violated  the  metrical  structure  for  the  sake  of 
saving  their  vellum.  It  is  certain,  that  the  common  stanza  of 
four  ^ort  lines  may  be  reduced  into  two  Alexandrines,  and  on 

•  MSS.  ibid.  f.  66.  *  Ibid.  f.  67.         '  Ibid.  63.  b.  «*  Ibid.  f.  66, 
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the  contrary.  I  have  before  observed,  that  the  Saxon  poem 
cited  by  Hickes,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
stanzas,  is  written  in  stanzas  in  the  Bodleian,  and  in  Alexan- 
drines in  the  Trinity  manuscript  at  Cambridge.  How  it  came 
originally  from  the  poet  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine. 

Our  early  poetry  often  appears  in  satirical  pieces  on  the  esta- 
blished and  eminent  professions.  And  the  writers,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  succeeded  not  amiss  when  they  cloathed  thdr 
satire  in  allegory.  But  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  scur- 
rilous and  illiberal  than  their  satires  when  they  descend  to  mere 
invective.  In  the  British  Museum,  among  other  examples 
which  I  could  mention,  we  have  a  satirical  ballad  on  the  law- 
yers %  and  another  on  the  clergy,  or  rather  some  particular 
bishop.     The  latter  begins  thus : 

Hyrd-men  hatieth  ant  vch  mones  hyne, 
For  everuch  a  parossh  heo  polketli  in  pyne 
Ant  clastreth  wyf  heore  coUe : 
Nou  wol  vch  fol  clerc  that  is  fayly 
Wende  to  the  bysshop  ant  bugge  bayly, 
Nys  no  wyt  in  is  nolle.  ^ 

The  elder  French  jwetry  abounds  in  allegorical  satire :  and 
I  doubt  not  that  the  author  of  the  satire  on  the  monastic  pro- 
fession, cited  above,  copied  some  French  satire  on  the  subject 
Satire  was  one  species  of  the  poetry  of  the  Provencial  troubadours. 
Anselm  Fayditt  a  troubadour  of  the  eleventh  century,  who  will 
again  be  mentioned,  wrote  a  sort  of  satirical  drama  called  the 
Heresy  of  the  Fathers,  Heregia  del  Freyres,  a  ridicule 
on  the  council  which  condemned  the  Albigenses.  The  pf^ 
legates  often  fell  under  the  lash  of  these  poets;  whose  &vour 
they  were  obliged  to  court,  but  in  vain,  by  the  promise  of 
ample  gratuities'.  Hugues  de  Bercy,  a  French  monk,  wrote 
in  the  twelfth  century  a  very  lively  and  severe  satire;  in  which 

*  MSS.  ut  supr.  f.  70.  b.  his    usual    order    of    tniiscription>— 

[Tbis  stanza  fonns  a  part  of  the  satire  Enrr.  ] 
on  the  lawyers.     Warton  was  led  into         *"  Ibid.  f.  71. 
the  mistake  by  the  tranvcriber  having        "  Fontenellei  Hist.  Hicetr.  Fr.  p^  18- 

deviated  in  the  present  instance  from  edit.  1742. 
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no  person,  not  even  himself,  was  spared,  and  which  he  called 
the  Bible,  as  containing  nothing  but  truth  ^. 

In  the  Harleian  manuscripts  I  find  an  antient  French  poem, 
yet  respecting  England,  which  is  a  humorous  panegyric  on  a 
new  religious  order  called  Le  Ordre  de  bel  Et8E.  This  is 
the  exordium: 

Qui  vodra  a  moi  entendre 
OjT  purra  e  aprendre 
L'estoyre  de  un  Ordre  Novel 
Qe  mout  est  delitous  [e]  bel. 

The  poet  ingeniously  feigns,  that  his  new  monastic  order  con- 
sists of  the  most  eminent  nobility  and  gentry  of  botli  sexes, 
who  inhabit  the  monasteries  assigned  to  it  promiscuously;  and 
that  no  person  is  excluded  from  tliis  establishment  who  can 
support  the  rank  of  a  gentleman.  They  are  bound  by  their 
statutes  to  live  in  perpetual  idleness  and  luxury:  and  the 
satirist  refers  them  for  a  pattern  or  rule  of  practice  in  these 
important  articles,  to  the  monasteries  of  Sempringham  in  Lin- 
colnshire, Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  the  Knights  Hospitalers,  and 
many  other  religious  orders  then  flourishing  in  England  '•  • 

When  we  consider  the  feudal  manners,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  our  Norman  ancestors,  their  love  of  military  glory, 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  engaged  in  the  Crusades,  and 
the  wonders  to  wliich  they  must  have  been  familiarised  from 
those  eastern  enterprises,  we  naturally  suppose,  what  will  here- 
after be  more  particularly  proved,  that  their  retinues  abounded 
with  minstrels  and  har}^rs,  and  that  their  chief  entertainment 
was  to  listen  to  the  recital  of  romantic  and  martial  adventures. 
But  I  have  been  much  disappointed  in  my  searches  after  the 
metrical  tales  which  must  have  prevailed  in  their  times.  Most 
of  those  old  heroic  songs  are  perished,  together  with  the  stately 

^  See  Fauchett,  Rec.  p.  15L  Seignor  de  Bene"  is  a  more  courtly 

[The  piece  here  alluded  to  was  not  composition,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 

written  by  De  Bercy.    It  will  be  found  same  collection,  p.   194.     The  earlier" 

in  the  second  volume  of  Barbazan*s  Fa-  French  antiquaries  have  frequently  con- 

bliaux  p.   d07,   and  is  called  **  Bible  founded  these  two  productions.— Edit.] 

Guiot  de   Provins.*'    **  La   Bible  au  >  MSS.  ibid.  f.  131. 
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castles  in  whose  halls  diey  were  sung.  Yet  they  are  not  so 
totally  lost  as  we  may  be  apt  to  imagine.  Many  of  them  still 
partly  exist  in  the  old  English  metrical  romances,  which  will 
be  mentioned  in  their  proper  places;  yet  divested  of  thdr 
origiiial  form,  polished  in  their  style,  adorned  with  new  inci- 
dents, successively  modernised  by  repeated  transcription  and 
recitation,  and  retaming  little  more  than  the  outlines  of  the 
ori^nal  composition.  This  has  not  been  the  case  of  the 
legendary  and  other  religious  poems  written  soon  after  the 
Conquest,  manuscripts  of  which  abound  in  our  libraries.  From 
the  nature  of  their  subject  tliey  were  less  popular  and  com- 
mon ;  and  being  less  irequentiy  recited,  became  less  liable  to 
perpetual  innovation  or  alteration. 

The  most  ancient  English  metrical  romance  which  I  can 
discover,  is  entitied  the  Geste  of  King  Horn.  It  was  cvi- 
dentiy  written  after  the  Crusades  had  begun,  is  mentioned  by 
Chaucer*^,  and  probably  still  remains  in  its  original  state.  I 
will  first  give  the  substance  of  the  story,  and  afterwards  add 
some  specimens  of  tiie  compositioji.  But  I  must  premise,  that 
this  story  occurs  in  very  old  French  metre  in  the  manuscripts 
of  the  British  Museum  \  so  that  probably  it  is  a  translation : 
a  circumstance  which  will  throw  light  on  an  argument  pur- 
sued hereafter,  proving  tiiat  most  of  our  metrical  romances 
are  translated  from  the  French. 

Mury,  king  of  the  Saracens,  lands  in  the  kingdom  of  Sudr 
dene,  where  he  kills  the  king  named  AUof.  Tlie  queen, 
Godylt,  escapes ;  but  Mury  seizes  on  her  son  Home,  a  beaur 
tiful  youth  aged  fifteen  years,  and  puts  him  into  a  galley,  with 
two  of  his  play-fellows,  Athulph  and  Fykenyld :  the  vessd 
being  driven  on  the  coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Westnesse^  the 
young  prince  is  found  by  Aylmer  king  of  that  coimtry,  brought 
to  court,  and  delivered  to  Athelbrus  his  steward,  to  be  edu- 
cated in  hawking,  harping,  tilting,  and  other  courdy  accom- 
plishments.    Here  the  princess  Kymenild  fisdls  in  love  with 

^  Rim.  Thop.  3402.  Urr.  '  MSS.  Ilarl.  527.  b.  f.  59.  Cod.  meoibr. 
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him,  declares  her  passion,  and  is  betrodied.  Horne,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  engagement,  leaves  the  princess  for  seven 
years;  to  demonstrate,  according  to  the  ritual  of  chivalry^ 
that  by  seeking  and  accomplishing  dangerous  enterprises  he 
deserved  her  affection.  He  proves  a  most  valorous  and  in- 
vincible knight :  and  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  having  killed 
king  Mury,  recovered  his  father's  kingdom,  and  atchieved 
many  signal  exploits,  recovers  the  princess  Rymenild  from 
the  hands  of  his  treacherous  knight  and  companion  Fykenyld; 
carries  her  in  triumph  to  his  own  country,  and  there  reigns 
with  her  in  great  splendor  and  prosperity.  The  poem  itself 
begins  and  proceeds  dius: 

AUe  heo  ben  blythe. 
That  to  my  songe  ylythe" : 
A  song  ychulle  ou  singe 
Of  Allof  the  gode  kynge, 
Kyng  he  wes  by  weste 
The  whiles  hit  yleste ; 
Ant  Godylt  his  gode  quene, 
No  feyrore  myhte  bene, 
Ant  huere  sone  hilite  Horn, 
Feyrore  childe  ne  myhte  be  bom: 
For  reyn  ne  myhte  byryne 
Ne  Sonne  myhte  shyne 
Feyrore  child  then  he  was, 
Bryht  so  ever  eny  glas. 
So  whit  so  eny  lylye  flour. 
So  rose  red  wes  his  colour ; 
He  wes  feyr  ant  eke  bold, 
Ant  of  fyftene  wynter  old, 
Nis  non  his  yliche 
In  none  kinges  ryche. 
Tueye  feren**  he  hadde. 
That  he  with  him  ladde, 

""  Iit»t^«  "  companions. 
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AUe  richemenne  sones. 

And  alle  suythe  feyre  gomes, 

Wyth  him  fort^  pleye 

Mest  he  lovede  tueye, 

That  on  wes  hoten  Athulf  chyld. 

And  that  other  Fykenyld, 

Athulf  wes  the  beste. 

And  Fykenyld  the  werste. 

Hyt  was  upon  a  someres  day 

Also  ich  ou  telle  may, 

Allof  the  gode  kyng 

Rode  upon  his  pleyyng, 

Bi  the  see  side, 

Ther  he  was  woned  to  ride ; 

With  him  ne  ryde  bote  tuo, 

Al  to  fewe  hue  were  tho : 

He  fond  by  the  stronde, 

Aryved  on  is  londe, 

Shipes  fyftene 

Of  Sarazynes  kene : 

He  askede  whet  hue  sohten 

Other  on  is  lond  brohten. 

But  I  hasten  to  that  part  of  the  story  where  prince  Home 
appears  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Westnesse. 

The  kyng  com  into  halle, 
Among  his  knyhtes  alle, 
Forth  he  clepeth  Athelbrus, 
His  stiward,  and  him  seide  thus : 
**  Stiward  tac  thou  here 
My  fundling  for  to  lere, 
Of  thine  mestere 
Of  wode  and  of  ryvereP, 

*  So  Robert  de  Bninne  of  king  Ma-  —^Marian  faire  in  chere 

rian.     Hearne's  Rob.  Gloc.  p.  622.  He  coutbe  of  wod  and  rprere 

In  aUe  raaner  of  tenrie,  &c 
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Ant  toggen  o  the  harpe 
With  is  nayles  sharpe*', 
Ant  tech  him  alle  the  listes 
That  diou  ever  wystes, 
Byfore  me  to  kerven. 
And  of  my  coupe  to  serven% 
Ant  his  feren  devyse 
With  ous  other  servisc ; 
Horn  child,  thou  understood, 
Tech  him  of  harpe  and  song/* 
Athelbrus  gon  leren 
Horn  and  hyse  feren ; 
Horn  mid  herte  lahte 
Al  that  mon  him  tahte, 
Withinne  court  and  withoute, 
And  overal  aboute, 
Lovede  men  Horn  child. 
And  most  hun  lovede  Rymenyld 
The  kinges  oune  dohter, 
For  he  wes  in  hire  thohte. 
Hue  lovede  him  in  hire  mod, 
For  he  wes  feir  and  eke  god, 

^  In  another  part  of  the  poem  he  b  table.     See  a  curioua  account  of  the 

introduced  playing  on  his  harp.  goods  in  the  palace  of  the  bialiop  of 

Ti         ^*   V       u^    u  rJivemois  in  France,  in  the  year  1287, 

Horn  seite  h,m  abenche,  ^  ^^„^  Cat  MSa  ii.  p.  984.  col.  2. 

U  harpe  he  gan  clenche,  r  According  to  the  ruks  of  chivalry, 

L^Tue'idT"^U^^^^^  -^  "^^^^  ^-«  ^  ^^^^  ^ 

Ant  Hue  seide  weyiaway,  &c.  through  two  officef.     He  was  first  a 

In  the  chamber  of  a  bishop  of  Winches-  page :  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  he 

ter  at  Merdon  castle,  now  ruined,  we  was  formally  admitted  an  esquire.  .  The 

find  mention  made  of  benches  only,  esquires  were  divided  into  several  de- 

Comp.  MS.  J.  Gerveys,  Episcop.  Win-  partments ;   that  of  the  body,  of  the 

ton,  1866.     **  lidem  red.  corop.  de  ii.  chamber,  of  the  stable,  and  the  carving 

mensis  in  aula  ad   magnum  descum.  esquire.     Hie  latter  stood  in  tlie  hall  at 

£t  de  iii.  mensis,  ex  una  parte,  et  ii.  dinner,  where  he  carved  thr  different 

inensis  ex  altera  parte  cum  tressellis  in  dishes  with  proper  skill  and  address, 

aula.     £t  de  L  mensa  cum  tressellis  in  and  directed  the  distribution  of  them 

camera  dom.  episcopi.     £t  v.  formis  in  among  the  ^^ests.     The  inferior  offices 

eadem  camera.**   />»«»,  in  old  English  had  also  theur  respective  esquires.    Mem* 

deetf  is  properly  a  canopy  over  the  high  Anc.  Cheval.  i.  16.  scq. 
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And  thah  hue  ne  dorste  at  borde 

Mid  him  speke  ner  a  worde, 

Ne  in  the  halle, 

Among  the  knyhtes  alle, 

Hyre  sorewe  ant  hire  pyne 

Nolde  never  fyne, 

Bi  daye  ne  bi  nyhte 

For  hue  speke  ne  myhte^ 

With  Horn  that  wes  so  feir  and  fre 

Tho  hue  ne  myhte  with  him  be ; 

In  herte  hue  had  care  and  wo, 

And  ther  hue  bithohte  hire  tho: 

Hue  sende  hyre  sonde 

Athelbnis  to  honde. 

That  he  come  hire  to^ 

And  also  shulde  Horn  do. 

In  to  hire  boure. 

For  hue  bigon  to  loure, 

And  the  sonde'  sayde, 

That  seek  wes  the  mayde^ 

And  bed  hym  come  suythe 

For  hue  nis  nout  blythe. 

The  stiward  was  in  huerte  wo. 

For  he  nuste  whet  he  shulde  do^ 

What  Rymenyld  bysohte 

Gret  wonder  him  thohte; 

About  Horn  the  yinge 

To  boure  fort^  bringe, 

He  thohte  on  is  mode 

Hit  nes  for  none  gode ; 

He  tok  with  him  another, 

Athulf  Home's  brother', 

"  Athulf,"  quoth  he,  "  ryht  anon 

Thou  shalt  with  me  to  boure  gon, 

'  messenger.  *  companion,  fHeniL 
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To  speke  with  Rymenyld  stille. 

To  wyte  hyre  wille, 

Thou  art  Home's  yliche^ 

Thou  shalt  hire  bysuyke. 

Sore  me  adrede 

That  hue  wole  Horn  mysrede." 

Athdbrus  and  Athulf  bo 

To  hire  boure  beth  ygo, 

Upon  Athulf  childe 

Rymenild  con  waxe  wilde, 

Hue  wende  Horn  it  were, 

That  hue  hade  there; 

Hue  seten  adoun  stille, 

Ant  seyden  hure.wille, 

In  hire  armes  tueye 

Athulf  she  con  leye. 

*'  Horn,"  quoth  heo,  **  wellonge 

Y  have  loved  thee  stronge, 

Thou  shalt  thy  treuth  plyhte 

In  myn  bond  with  ryhte, 

Me  to  spouse  welde 

And  ich  the  loverd  to  helde." 

So  stille  so  hit  were, 

Athulf  seyde  in  hire  eere,  • 

*'  Ne  tel  thou  no  more  speche 

May  y  the  byseche 

Thi  tale  gyn  thou  lynne, 

For  Horn  nis  nout  her  ynne,"  &c. 

At  length  the  princess  finds  she  has  been  deceived,  the 
steward  is  severely  reprimanded,  and  prince  Home  is  brought 
to  her  chamber;  when,  says  the  poet. 

Of  ys  &yre  syhte 

Al  that  boure  gan  lyhte". 

"  MSS.  ibid.  f.  83.     Where  the  title    There  is  a  copy,  much  altered  and  mo- 
is  wiittCDi  "])e  jeftte  of  kynge  Home.**    demised,  in  the  Advocates  library  at 
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It  IS  the  force  of  the  story  in  these  pieces  that  chiefly  en- 
gages our  attention.  The  minstrels  had  no  idea  of  conducting 
and  describing  a  delicate  situation.  The  general  manners 
were  gross,  and  the  arts  of  writing  unknown.  Yet  this  sim- 
plicity sometimes  pleases  more  than  the  most  artificial  touches. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  pictures  of  antient  manners  presented 
by  these  early  writers,  strongly  interest  the  imagination :  espe- 
cially as  having  the  same  uncommon  merit  with  the  pictures  of 
manners  in  Homer,  that  of  being  founded  in  truth  and  reality, 
and  actually  painted  from  the  life.  To  talk  of  the  grossness 
and  absurdity  of  such  manners  is  little  to  the  purpose;  the 
poet  is  only  concerned  in  the  justness  and  faithfulness  of  the 
representation. 

Edinburgh,  W.  4.  i.  Numb,  xzxiv.  [and  evidence  are  too  slight  to  be  generally 

in  Ritson*s  Romances,  vol.  3.  ]  The  title  received,  except  in  &e  rear  of  more  ob- 

Hom^hilde  and  Maiden  Rimnild,    The  viouR  authority.      However,   to  those 

beginning,  who  vrith  Mr.  Httson  persist  in  believing 

Mi  leve  frende  dere,  the  French  A-agmentof  this  romance,  to 

Herken  and  ye  shall  here.  be  an  earlier  composition  than  ^  The 

[Tlie  text  of  this  romance  has  been  t»-  Gcste  of  Kyng  Horn,'*  the  following 

ken  from  Mr.  Ritson's  edition ;  whose  ac-  passage  h  submitted,  for  the  purpose  of 

curacy,  by  the  way,  though  unimpeach-  contrasting  its  highly  wrought  imagery 

able  in  the  specimens  quoted  above,  with  the  simple  narrative,  and  natural 

is  not  equally  conspicuous  throughout  allusion,  observed  throughout  the  £n- 

the  poem.     In  fact,  he  seems  neither  to  glisli  poem  : 

have  been  master  of  the  language  nw  Lotb  print  la  harp*  a  sei  si  commence  • 
the  subject.     His  glossary  will  afford  tanprer 

sufficient  evidence  of  the  former  asser-  ^eu  ki  dune  lesgardast,  cum  fl  la  soc 
tion— te  which  much  might  be  added  manier' 

from  his  oniissions  and  misprints--and  ^um  les  conies  tucbot,  cum  lea  feieit 
his  notes  wiU  amply  bear  out  the  latter.  trembler 

The    bishop  of    Uromore    considered  ^  ^^  ^  y^  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^.^^ 

this  production  "  of  gcnmne  English  oreaner 

growUi ;"  and  though  his  lordship  may  ^  arZnie'dH  del  tie  purdt  remembrtr 

have  been  mistaken  m  ascribing  it,  m  Sur  tux  ecus  kei  sunt  fait  cist  4  merreiUer 

Its  present  form,  to  so  early  an  lera  as  jj^^^  ^i^  ^^^  ^  |y^  ^ 

"  withm  a  century  after  the  Conquest ;"  amunter 

yet  the  editorhas  no  hesitation  in  expieaa-  j,       ^^^  ^^^  ^^,  ^^  ,^  coidaa  saner : 
ing  his  belief,  that  it  owes  its  ongm  to 

a  period  long  anterior  to  that  event.  Hie  It  remains  to  ebferve,  that  ^  The  noUe 

reasons  for  such  an  opinion  cannot  be  Hystory  of  Kynge  Ponthus  of  Galyce** 

entered  upon  here.     They  are  too  de-  printed  by  De  Worde,  and  quoted  by 

tailed  to  fall  within  the  compass  of  a  Mr.  Ritson,  is  but  a  more  enlarged  ver- 

note ;  and  though  some  of  them  will  be  sion  of  the  same  stoiy*  with  aome  slight 

introduced  elsewhere,  yet  many  perhaps  change  of  circumstance,  and  an  alnMst 

are  the  result  of  convictions  more  easily  total  change  of  names,  oountiiKy  &€»-« 

felt  than  expressed,  and  whose  shades  of  Eorr.  ] 
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SECTION    11. 


JtllTHERTO  we  have  been  engaged  in  examining  the  state 
of  our  poetry  from  the  Conquest  to  the  year  1200,  or  rather 
afterwards.  It  will  appear  to  have  made  no  very  rapid  improve- 
ment from  that  period.  Yet  as  we  proceed,  we  shall  find  the 
language  losing  much  of  its  antient  barbarism  and  obscurity, 
and  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  dialect  of  modem  times. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  a  poem 
occurs,  the  date  of  which  may  be  determined  with  some  de- 
gree of  certainty.  It  is  a  satirical  song,  or  ballad,  written  by 
one  of  the  adherents  of  Simon  de  Montfort  earl  of  Leicester, 
a  powerful  baron,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Lewes,  which  waa 
fought  in  the  year  1264,  and  proved  very  &tal  to  tlie  interests 
of  the  king.  In  this  decisive  action,  Richard  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, his  brother  Henry  the  Third,  and  prince  Edward,  with 
many  others  of  the  royal  party,  were  taken  prisoners. 

I. 

Sitteth  alle  stille,  ant  herkneth  to  me : 
The  kyn  of  Alemaigne*,  bi  mi  leaute^, 
Thritti  thousent  poimd  askede  he 
Forte  make  the  pees*^  in  the  countre**, 

And  so  he  dude  more. 
Richard,  thah*  thou  be  ever  trichard', 

Tricthen  shall  thou  never  more. 

II. 

Richard  of  Alemaigne,  whil  that  he  was  kyng^ 
He  spende  al  is  tresour  opon  swyvyng, 

*  Tlie  king  of  the  RoauuM.  ^  The  herons  made  this  offer  of  thirty 
^  leyelty.                                               thousand  pounds  to  RichenL 

*  peace.  *  though.  '  treacherous. 
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Ebveth  he  nout  of  Walingford  oferlyng^, 
Let  him  habbe,  ase  he  brew,  bale  to  dryng**, 
Maugre  Wyndesore*. 
Richard,  tliah  thou,  Sec. 

III. 

The  kyng  of  Alemaigne  wende  do  ful  wel'^, 
He  saisede  the  mulne  for  a  castel^, 
With  hare"*  sharpe  swerdes  he  grounde  the  stel, 
He  wende  that  the  sayles  were  mangonel  ** 
To  help  Wyndesore. 
Richard,  thah  thou,  &c. 

IV. 

The  kyng  of  Alemaigne  gederede°  ys  host, 
Makede  him  a  castel  of  a  mulne  postP, 
Wende  with  is  prude  **,  ant  is  muchele  host, 
Brohte  from  Almayne  mony  sori  gost' 
To  store  Wyndesore. 
Richard,  tliifli  thou,  &c. 

>    '  Overlyngt  i*  e.  superiour.    But  per-  548.     Robert  de   Brunne,  ft  poet  of 

haps  the  word  is  osterlyng,  for  esterlyng,  whom  I  shall  speak  at  lai^  in  his  pro- 

a  French  pitoe  of  money.    Wallingford  per  place,  translates  the  onset  of  this 

was  one  of  the  honours  conferred  on  battle  with  some  spirit,  edit.  Heame, 

Richard,  at  his  marriage  with  Sanchia  p.  217  : 

daughter  of  the  count  of  Provence.  Symon  com  to  the  felde,  and  put  up  hk 

[Perhaps  o/eWyn^,  "one  furlong."]  ''     ^yg^^re                   ^         »r       r 

S  "  Let  him  have,  as  he  brews,  poison  ^he  king  schewed  forth  his  scfaelde,  his 

L™^*J/^  ^1  ^u  ^,'     .  dragon  ful  austere : 

J  Windsor-castle  was  one  of  the  king  a  r^^  ^   *    ^^^^  ^^  ^     ISmon  ieo  mm 
chief  fortresses.  j^°  i^^ 

k  «  Thought  to  do  full  well."  ^^' 

1  Some  old  chronicles  relate,  that  at        "^  their, 
the  battle  of  Lewes  Ricliard  was  taken        "  battering-rams.    [Vid.  infra  p.  ?!• 

in  a  windmill.      Heame  MSS.    Coll.  note  n.1  **  gathered, 

vol.  106.  p.  82.     Robert  of  Gloucester        ^  mill-post       *  ^  pride, 

mentions  the  same  circumstance,  edit.         '  He  brought  witli  him  many  fo- 

Heame,  p.  547.  reigners,  when  he  returned  to  England, 

The  king  of  Alemaigne  was  in  a  wind-  {^«™  *^^"g  possession  of  his  dignity  of 

muSeinome.  king  of  the  Romans.     This  gave  great 

offence  to  the  barons.     It  is  here  in- 

Bichard  and  prince  Edward  took  shelter  sinuated,  that  he  intended  to  gafriaoa 

in  the  Grey-^ars  at  Lewes,  but  were  Windsor-castle  with  these  fardson 

afterwards  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Hie    barons    obliged  him  to   ^—^^ 


Wallingford.     See  Heame's  Langtoft,    most  of  than  soon  after  he  landed  in  £n* 
Gloss,   p.  616 ;    and  Rob.  Glouc.  p.     gland. 
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V. 

By  Ood  that  is  aboven  ous  he  dude  muche  synne. 
That  lette  passen  over  see  the'erl  of  Warjnne^ : 
He  hath  robbed  Engelond,  the  mores,  ant  the  fenne. 
The  goldy  ant  the  selver,  and  y-boren  henne. 
For  love  of  Wyndesore. 
Richardy  thah  thou,  &c. 

VI. 

Sire  Simond  de  Mountfort  hath  suore  bi  ys  chyn, 
Hevede'  he  nou  here  the  erle  of  Waryn, 
Shuld  he  never  more  come  to  is  yn", 
Ne  with  sheld,  ne  with  spere,  ne  with  other  gyn  ^, 
To  help  of  Wyndesore : 
Richard,  thah  thou,  &c. 

VII. 

Syre  Simond  de  Montfort  hath  swore  bi  ys  cop, 
Hevede  he  nou  here  Sire  Hue  de  Bigot, 
Al  he  shulde  grante  here  twelfemonedi  scot* 
Shulde  he  never  more  with  his  fot  pot, 
To  helpe  Wyndesore. 
Richard,  thah  thou,  &c. 

VIII. 

[Be  the  lue(  be  the  loht  Sire  Edward, 
Thou  shalt  ride  sporeless  o  thy  lyard, 
Al  the  ryhte  way  to  Douere  ward,    * 
Shalt  thou  never  more  breke  foreward. 
And  that  reweth  sore ; 
Edward,  thou  dudest  ase  a  shreward, 

Forsoke  thyn  emes*  lore. 
Richard,  thah  thou,  &c] 

'  Hie  earl  of  Warren  and  Snny,  and  *  year't  tax.  I  bad  trmnflcribed  this  bal* 

Hugh  le  Bigot  the  king's  justiciary,  lad  from  the  British  Museum^and  written 

mentiOBed  in  the  seventh  stansa,  had  these  few  cursory  explanations,  before  I 

fled  into  France.  knew  that  it  was  printed  in  the  second 

*  had.  edition  of  Poctor  Percy's  Ballads,  ii.  1. 

*  habitation,  home.  See  MSS.  HarL  ut  supr,  f.  58.  b« 

*  engine,  weapon.  •  [uncle's.] 

VOL.  I.  E 
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These  popular  rhymes  bad  probably  no  small  influence  in 
encouraging  Leicester's  partisans,  and  difiu^g  lus  Action. 
There  is  some  humour  in  imagining  that  Richard  supposed 
the  windmill  to  which  he  retreated,  to  be  a  fortification;  and 
that  he  believed  the  sails  of  it  to  be  military  engines.  In  the 
manuscript  from  which  this  specimen  is  transcribed,  imme- 
diately follows  a  song  in  French,  seemingly  written  by  the 
same  poet,  on  the  battle  of  Evesham  fought  the  following 
year ;  in  which  Leicester  was  killed,  and  his  rebellious  barons 
defeated^.  Our  poet  looks  upon  his  hero  as  a  martyr;  and 
particularly  laments  the  loss  of  Henry  his  son,  and  Hu^  le 
Despenser  justiciary  of  England.  He  concludes  with  an  Eo- 
glish  stanza,  much  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  those  just  quoted. 

A  learned  and  ingenious  writer,  in  a  work  which  places  llie 
study  of  the  law  in  a  new  light,'  and  proves  it  to  be  an  enter- 
taining history  of  manners,  has  observed,  that  this  ballad  on 
Richard  of  Alemaigne  prdbably  occasioned  a  statute  against 
libels  in  the  year  1275,  under  the  title,  *^  Against  slanderous 
reports,  or  tales  to  cause  discord  betwixt  king  and  people*." 
That  this  spirit  was  growing  to  an  extravagance  whidh  deserved 
to  be  checked,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  bring  further  proofe. 

I  must  not  pass  over  the  reign  ^  Henry  the  Third,  who 
died  in  the  year  1272,  without  observing,  that  this  monarch 
entertained  in  his  court  a  poet  with  a  certain  salary,  whose 
name  was  Henry  de  Avranches*.  And  although  this  poet 
was  a  Frenchman,  and  most  probably  wrote  in  French,  yet 
this  first  instance  of  an  officer  who  was  afteiwards,  yet  with 
sufficient  impropriety,  denominated  apoet  laureate  in  the  Eai- 
glish  court,  deservedly  claims  particular  notice  in  the  course  of 
these  annals.    He  is  called  Master  Henry  the  Versifier^:  which 

y  f.  59.     It  beffins,  ^  Henry  of  Huotiiigdon  say%  tfait 

Chaunter  mestoit  |  mon  erer  le  voit  |  en  Walo  Vernficator  wrote  •  ptncgyric  ea 

un  dur6  lanfage,  Heniy  the  First ;  and  that  the  same 

Tut  en  plunumt J  fust  fet  le  chaunt  \  de  Walo  Ven^kator  wrote  a  poem  oa  the 

noitre  du^  IBaronage,  &c.  park  which  that  king  made  at  Woo^ 

*  Omervatiokb  upoii  THE  »AT»TB%  fto^^'  Apud  Lcland's  CoUcctan.  wL 
cniwrvr  tot  Moas  akoiekt,  &c.  edit  "•  303.  i.  197.  edit  177a  Perbi^fae 
17G6.  p.  71.  ^^  ^^  ^®  department  of  Henry-  men- 

•  See  Carew's  Surv.  Comw.  p.  58.  t»oned  in  the  text.  One  Gualo,  a  La&Q 
edit  1602.  P^'^)    ^^^  flourished  about  this 
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i^^peHmicm  perhaps  implies  a  different  character  from  the  royal 
Minstrel  or  Jocidator.  The  king's  treasurers  are  ordered  to 
pay  this  Master  Henry  one  hundred  shillings,  which  I  sup 
pose  to  have  been  a  year's  stipend,  in  the  year  1251  ^.  And 
again  the  same  precept  occurs  under  the  year  1249^.  Our 
master  Henry,  it  seems,  had  in  some  of  his  verses  reflected  cm 
the  rusticity  of  the  Cornish  men.  Thb  insult  was  resented  is 
a  Latin  satire  now  remaining,  written  by  Michael  Blaunpayne^ 
s  native  of  Cornwall,  and  recited  by  the  author  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Hugh  abbot  of  Westminster,  Hugh  de  Mortimev 
official  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  elect  of 
Winchester,  and  the  bishop  of  Rochester  ^  While  we  are 
speaking  of  the  Versifier  of  Henry  the  Third,  it  ^nli  not  b« 
foreign  to  add,  that  in  the  tbirtynsixth  year  of  the  same  king^ 
for^  shillings  and  one  pipe  c^wine  were  given  to  Ridiard  the 
king's  harper,  and  one  pipe  of  wine  to  Beatrice  his  wife  ^ 

is  mentioned  by  Bale,  iiL  5.  and  FStts,  Est  tibi  gamba  capri,  cms  passerif,  eC 

p.  233.    He  is  commended  in  the  Pbu«  latus  apri ; 

cBATicoir.     A  copy  of  his  Latin  heza-  Os  leporifl»  catuli  aasusy  dens  et  gena 

metrical  satire  on  the  monks  is  printed  muli : 

by  Matfaias  Fladus,  among  misoellane-  FitMis  Yetultf,  tauri  capu^  et  oolar  utw 

Otis  Latin  poems  De  corrupto  Ecdaia  dique  maori. 

slatuj  p.  489.  BasiL  1557.  oct.  ,        , ,     ,  -  .^     «  j,  . 

'  ''Madstro  Henrico  Ver^acatori."  ^^  •  ^^"^  WS^  ^  ^«  Bodleian  »•• 

See  Madox,  Hist.  Excheq.  p.  «68.  nuMript,  from  which  these  extracts  are 

«  Ibid.  p.  674.    In  Msi  Digb.  Bibl.  ™«^  »  wntten,  «  Ista  bber  eomMI 

BodL    I  find,  in  Johnof  Ho¥edeB*s&»-  ^"^  Johanni  de  Wallis  monacho  lU- 

hUationa  aumquagmta  Maria,  "  Mag.  "??«ye."    The  name  is  elegantly  cn^ 

Hemicus,  vsaamoAvoR  MAoirvB,  de  B.  nched  wi*  a  device.     ThismamMcnpt 

Vifffine  **  &c.  r  contains,  among  other  things,  Fumctua 

♦  MSa  Bibl.  Bodl.  Arch.  BbdL  29.  i%  l&^odio  Tr*g«,  by  Hugo  Prior  d« 

in  pergam.  4to.  ni.  "  Versus  magistri  Montacuto,  m  rh)ming  hexam^  an4 

Michadis    Comubiensis  contraMag.  pentameters,  vi«.  foL  89.   Camden  citea 

Henrienm    Abricensem   coram   doS.  o&er  I^n  ▼ersae  of  Bfcdiael  MauBj 

Hugone  abbate  Westmon.  et  aliis."  fol.  !»>»»  "^^9^  *»«  <^  "  Merry  Michajd 

81.  b.  Prmc   •*  AacHirortA  vide  quod  ™  Cormsh  poet.       Rem.  p.  la     See 

non  sit  cura  tibi  de."   See  also  foL  83.  b.  •^  p.   489.   «&*•   16^4.     Hf  wrote 

Again,  fol.  85.  ""7  o«*»«"  !-•**«  P*«*^  *»«**>  "  P«*« 

Pendo  poeta  prius  te  £ximus  Aacm-  *nd  vme.       „  .     ,  _ 

roRAM  [Compare  Tanner  m  JoAimis  Coft*> 

Own  pro  'poftico  nunc  didmus  esse  wm'wsis,  who  redua  his^otber  piec» 

w)HKm,  Bibl.  p.  4SS.  Nones '>.—Ai>iHTio«a.l    ^ 

InH)  poeticiUum,  Ac  '  Rot.  Pip.  an  86  Henr.  iit    «Btiii 

>   il.^  u      xi.  1.    .    f-^    ^  ono  doMo  vini  empto  et  daior  inagu«» 

.<lrcA9H)<^meaDsheretheAiiV'tc^fiiQ0«.  Ricardo  Gtharisti  regis,  xL  MT^ir 

In  another  place  our  Cornish  satiiist    Br.  Reg.     £t  is  uno  dolio  empto  «l 
tbus  attacks  master  Heniys  person.         data  Beatrtd  uMfi  ^usdattxRicardL"' 

£  2 
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But  wliy  this  gratuity  of  a  pipe  of  wine  Aould  also  be  made 
to  the  wife,  as  well  as  to  the  husband,  who  from  his  pfofisssion 
was  a  genial  character,  appears  problematical  according-  to 
our  present  ideas*. 

The.  first  poet  whose  name  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  First,  and  indeed  in  these  annals,  is  Robert  of  Glocester, 
a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Glocester.  He  has  left  a  poem  of 
considerable  length,  which  is  a  history  of  England  in  vers^ 
firom  Brutus  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First.  It  was  evi- 
dently written  after  the  year  1278,  as  the  poet  mentions  king 
Arthur's  sumptuous  tomb,  erected  in  that  year  before  the  high 
altar  of  Glastenbury  church  ^ :  and  he  declares  himself  a  living 
witness  of  the  remarkably  dismal  weather  which  distinguished 
^e  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Evesham  above  mentioned  was 
fot^t,  in  the  year  1265^.  From  these  and  odier  drcum- 
stanoes  this  piece  appears  to  have  been  composed  about  the 
year  1280.  It  b  exhibited  in  the  manuscripts,  is  cited  by 
many  antiquaries,  and  printed  by  Heame,  in  the  Alexandrine 
measure;  but  with  equal  probability  might  have  been  written 
in  four-lined  stanzas.  This  rhyming  chronicle  is  totally  d^ 
stitute  cf  art  or  imagination.  The  author  has  doathed  the 
&bles  of  Geoftrey  of  Monmouth  in  riiyme,  which  have  often  a 
more  poetical  air  in  Geofirey's  prose.  The  language  is  not 
much  more  easy  or  intelligible  than  that  of  many  of  the  Nor- 
man Saxon  poems  quoted  in  the  preceding  section :  it  is  full 
of  Saxonisms,  which  indeed  abound,  more  or  less,  in  eveiy 
writer  before  Gower  and  Chaucer.  But  this  obscuri^^  is 
perhaps  owing  to  the  western  dialect^  in  which  our  monk  of 

*  [Bcttrice  naj  pos^y  hava  been  a  persons  on  behalf  of  aU  tte  menaireia 

Jtiftkren,  whose  pantonimnic  eihibitioni  joufdeurs  et  Jougltreaei  of  that  dtj,  wt 

were  accompfmied    by  her  hiidiand*s  find  among  oUieri  die  names  of  lelMnot 

btap,  or  who  ilUed  up  the  internals  Langlois  et  Adeline^  fame  de  Langkts 

ketwwa  hoa  perfonAances.     This  union  Jaucoos,  fiis  le  moine  et  Marffuatke^  la 

of  Jprafenioaal  ta)uit>  in  husband  and  fame  ixt  moine.    See  Roqucrat  de  la 

vifr  Was  aot  uMOmmov^    In  a  copy  of  Poesie  Frao^oise  dans  les  xiL  eC  ziiL 

tht  «fd«iviaaeaa  for  ngulallog  the  vdn^  Si^des.  p.  S88.— Eur.] 

-Mfl^i^  Ac  residing  at  Pari%  a  docu-  '  F^.  S24*  edit.  Heanie.     Ota^ 

nrant  dnwn  up  by  themselves  in  the  1724. 

year  ISSl,  and  signed  byothirty-seven  >  Pag.  56a 
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Glocester  was  educated*  Provincial  barbarisms  are  natdrally 
the  growth  of  extreme  counties,  and  of  such  as  are  situated  at 
a  distance  from  the  metropolis;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Saxon  heptarchy,  which  consisted  of  a  cluster  of  seven  inde- 
pendent states,  contributed  to  produce  as  many  different  pro- 
vincial dialects.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  to  be  considered,  that 
writers  of  all  ages  and  languages  have  their  affectations  and 
aingulariti^,  which  occasion  in  each  a  peculiar  phraseology. 

Robert  of  Gloucester  thus  describes  the  sports  and  solemni* 
ties  which  followed  king  Arthur's  coronation^ 

The  kyng  was  to  ys  paleys,  tho  the  servyse  was  y  do*, 
Ylad  wyth  his  menye,  and  the  quene  to  hire  also. 
Vor  hii  hulde  the  olde  usages,  that  men  wyth  men  were 
By  them  sulve,  and  wymmen  by  hem  sulve  also  there  \ 
Tho  hii  were  echone  ysett,  as  yt  to  her  stat  bycom^ 
Kay,  king  of  Aungeo,  a  thousand  knytes  nome 
.  Of  noble  men,  yclothed  in  ermyne  echone 
Of  on  sywete,  and  servede  at  thys  noble  fest  anon. 
Bedwer  the  botyler,  kyng  of  Normandye, 
Nom  also  in  ys  half  a  vayr  companye 
Of  one  sjTwyte*  worto  servy  of  the  botelerye. 
Byvore  the  quene  yt  was  also  of  al  suche  corteaye^ 
Vorto  telle  al  the  noblye  thet  ther  was  ydo, 
They  my  tonge  were  of  stel,  me  ssolde  noght  dure  therto« 
Wymmen  ne  kepte  of  no  kyngt  as  in  druery  *', 
Bote  he  were  in  armys  wel  yproved,  and  atte  leste  thrye*. 
That  made,  lo,  the  wymmen  the  chastore  lyf  lede, 
And  the  kyngtes  the  stalwordore"',  and  the  betere  in  her  dede. 
Sone  after  thys  noble  mete",  as  ryght  was  of  such  tyde^ 
The  kynghts  atyled  hem  aboute  in  eche  syde, 

■  "when  the  BCrnoe  in  the  church  was  *  <<b*ousht  aho,  on  hb  peirt»  •  ftfr 

anifihed/'  compuiv  cSwthed  onifornilT.** 

*  '<  They  kept  the  entient  ciietom  at  ^  modesty,  decenun  [ffaUaotry]. 

fcsdvaliv  of  phueing  the  men  and  women  ^  thrice.                      ^  more  braTe. 

eepazate.    Kay,  km^  of  Anjon,  brought  *  *'  Soon  after  thia  noble  feaal,  which 

aCbousand  noblekhi^tscloathediner-  was  proper  at  such  an  occasion,  the 

mine  of  one  suit,  or  tecta.**  knights  accoutred  themselTes.*' 
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In  feldys  and  in  medys  to  prove  Iter  bachekrye^. 

Sooune  wyth  lance,  some  wjth  suerd,  wytfaoote  vylenye^ 

Wytli  pleyinge  at  tables,  odier  atte  chdoereP, 

Wjrth  castynge,  other  wjth  ssetdngeS  odier  in  same  ogyrt 

manere. 
And  wiich  so  of  eny  game  adde  tbe  maystrye, 
The  kyng  hem  of  ys  gytketh  dyde  large  cortysye. 
Upe  the  idurs  of  the  castles  the  laydes  thanne  stode, 
And  byfaulde  thys  noble  game,  and  wyche  kyngts  were  god. 
All  the  thre  hexte  dawes'^  ylaste  fliys  nobleye 
In  halles  and  in  veldes,  of  mete  and  eke  of  pleye. 
Thys  men  com  the  verthe*  day  byvore  the  kyng^  there, 
And  he  gef  hem  large  gyfiys,  evere  as  hii  wertfie  were. 
Bisshopryches  and  cherches  clerkes  he  gef  somI^e^ 
And  castles  and  townes  kyngtes  that  were  ycome.  * 

Many  of  these  lines  are  literally  translated  from  QeatGry  of 
Monmouth.  In  king  Artbm^s  battle  with  the  giant  at  Barbes* 
fleet,  there  are  no  marks  of  Gothic  painting.  But  there  is  an 
effort  at  poetry  in  the  description  of  the  giant's  fidl. 

Tho  grislych  yal  the  ssrewe  tho,  that  grislych  w|is  his  bere^ 
He  vel  dpung  as  a  gret  ok,  that  bynethe  ycorve  were, 
That  it  thogte  that  al  hul  myd  the  vallynge  ssok.  ^ 

That  is,  **  This  cruel  giant  yelled  so  horribly,  and  so  vehement 
YTBS  his  fall,  that  he  fell  down  like  an  oak  cut  through  at  the 

*  chivalry,  coarage,  or  youth.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  probable  that  the 

^  dieaa.  It  is  remarkable,  that  among  Saracens  introduced  it  into  Spain  belbra 

the  nine  exercises,  or  accomplishments,  the  Crusades.    It  is  mentioned  by  G.  of 

mentioned  by  Kolson,  an  ancient  north-  Monmouth,  and  in  the  Alexiad  of  Anna 

em  chief,  one  is  playing  at  chess.    Bar-  Comnena.      See  Mem.  Acad*  IjB.  v. 

tholin.  ii.  c.  8.  p.  42a     This  game  was  232. 

familiarised  to  the  Europeans  after  the        **  Different  ways  of  playing  at  cfacBS« 

Crusades.  The  romances  which  foUowed  '*  The  ladies  stood  on  the  walks  made 

those  expeditions  are  ftill  of  it.    Kplaon*  within  the  battlements  of  the  castle.** 
above  mentioned,  had  made  a  pilgrim-        '  <*  All  the  three  hi  A  or  chief  dbys. 

age  into  the  Holy  Land.    But  from  the  In  halls  and  fields  of  feasting,  and  tai'* 

inrinciplea  advanced  in  the  first  Immo-  neying,  &c" 

ppcTOETDiassaTATioK,  this  game  might        'fourth.     -  '  Pag.  191.  198. 

have  been  known  in  the  Nmih  befofe.        "  F^.  208. 
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•  ^^ 

bottom,  and  all  the  hill  shook  wti&e  he  fell/'  But  this  stroke 
is  copied  fix>m  Geoffiy  of  Momnouth;  who  tells  the  same 
miraculous  story,  and  in  all  the  pomp  with  which  it  was 
p^haps  dressed  up  by  his  &Tourite  fablers.  ^  Exclamavit 
yero  invisus  ille;  et  velut  quercus  ventorum  viribus  eradi* 
cata,  cum  maximo  sonitu  corruit"  It  is  difficult  to  deter* 
mine  which  is  most  blameable,  the  poetical  historian,  or  the 
prosaic  poet. 

It  was  a  tradition  invented  by  the  old  fablers,  that  giants 
brought  the  stones  of  Stonehenge  from  the  most  sequestered 
deserts  of  Africa,  and  placed  them  in  Ireland;  that  every 
Stone  was  washed  with  juices  of  herbs,  and  contained  a  medical 
power ;  and  that  Merlin  the  magician,  at  the  request  of  king 
Arthur,  transported  them  from  Ireland,  and  erected  them  in 
circles  on  the  plain  of  Amesbury,  as  a  sepulchral  monument 
for  the  Britons  treacherously  slain  l^  Hengist  This  fable  is 
thus  delivered,  without  decomtion,  by  Robert  of  Glocester. 

**  Sire  kyng,"  quoth  Merlin  tho,  "  suche  tliynges  y  wis 
Ne  bethe  for  to  schewe  nogt,  but  wen  gret  nede  ys, 
For  gef  iche  seid  in  bismare,  other  bute  it  ned  were, 
Sone  from  me  he  wold  wende  the  gost,  tliat  doth  me  lere'' :" 
The  kyng,  tho  non  other  nas,  bod  hym  som  quoyntise 
Bithinke  about  thilk  cors  that  so  noble  were  and  wyse^. 
•*  Sire  kjTig,"  quoth  Merlin  tho,  "  gef  thou  wolt  here  caste 
In  the  honour  of  men,  a  worke  that  ever  schal  ylaste^, 
To  the  liul  of  Kylar  ^  send  in  to  Yrlond, 
Aftur  the  noble  stones  that  ther  habbet*  lenge  ystonde; 
That  was  the  treche  of  giandes^,  for  a  quoynte  work  ther  ys 
Of  stones  al  wy th  art  ymad,  in  the  world  such  non  ys. 

*  If  I  should  say  any  tiling  out  of    sake  of  the  bodies  of  those  noble  and 
^rantonness  or  Tani^',  the  spirit,  or  de-    wise  Britons.** 

mon,  which  teaches  me,  would  inime-  ^  "  if  you  would  build,  to  their  ho- 

diately  leave  me.     **  Nam  si  ea  in  deri-  nour,  a  lasting  monument.** 

■wmem,  sive  vanitatem,  proferrem,  tace-  *  "  To  the  hill  of  Kildare.*' 

let  Spiritus  qui  me  docet,  et,  cum  opus  '  have. 

auperveniret,  fecederet.  **  Galfiid.  Mon.  ^  **  the  dance  of  giants.**  The  name  of 

▼iii.  10.  this  wonderful  assembly  of  immense 

*  **  bade  him  use  his  cunning,  for  the  stones. 
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Ne  ther  nys  nothing  that  me  scholde  myd  strengtbe  adoune  cast 

Stode  heo  here,  as  heo  dotli  there  ever  a  wolde  last^." 

The  kyng  somdele  to  lyghe^,  tho  he  herde  this  tale, 

^*  How  mygte,"  he  seyde,  ^*  suche  stones  so  grete  and  so  &le% 

Be  ybrogt  of  so  fer  lond  ?    And  get  mist  of  were, 

Me  wolde  wene,  that  in  this  londe  no  ston  to  wonke  nere.** 

^^  Syre  kyng,"  quoth  Merlyn,  ^'  ne  make  noght  an  ydel  such 

lyghyng. 
For  yt  nys  an  ydel  noght  that  ich  tell  this  tythyng^. 
For  in  the  farreste  stude  of  Afiric  giands  while  fette' 
Thike  stones  for  medycyne  and  in  Yrlond  hem  sette, 
While  heo  wonenden  in  Yrlond  to  make  here  bathes  there, 
Ther  undir  forto  bathi  wen  thei  syk  were. 
For  heo  wuld  the  stones  wasch  and  ther  enne  bathe  ywis. 
For  ys  no  ston  ther  among  that  of  gret  vertu  nys^" 
The  kyng  and  ys  conseil  radde^  the  stones  forto  fette, 
And  with  gret  power  of  batail  gef  any  more  hem  lette 
Uter  the  kynges  brother,  that  Ambrose  hett  also^ 
In  another  name  ychose  was  therto. 
And  fifteene  thousant  men  this  dede  for  to  do 
And  Merlyn  for  his  quointise  thider  went  also^. 

*  *'  Grandcs  sunt  lapides,  nee  est  ali-  testimony  of  the  Biitiab  bards  be  al- 
quis  cujus  virtuti  cedant.  Quod  si  eo  lowed  on  this  occasion  ?  For  they  did 
modo,  quo  ibi  positi  sunt,  circa  plateam  not  inveut  facts,  so  much  as  fables.  Ib 
locabuntur,  stabuntinsetemum.*'  Gal-  the  present  case,  Hengist*s  massacre  k 
fijd.  Mon.  yiii.  x.  11.  an  allowed  event     RemoTe  all  the  ap- 

'  somewhat  laughed.  parent  fiction,  and  the  bards  only  say, 

*  so  great  and  so  many.  that  an  immense  pile  of  stones  was 
'  tydmg.  raised  on  the  plain  of  Ambresbury  in 
'  "  Giants  oncebrought  them  from  the  memory  of-  that  event.     They  liTcd  loo 

farthest  port  of  Africa,  &c.**  near  the  time  to  forge  this  origin  of 

^  "  Lavabant  namque  lapides  et  infVa  Stonchenge.     The  whole  stoiy  wms  le- 

balnea  diffundebant,  unde  aegrotl  ciura-  cent,  and,  from  the  immensity  of  the 

bantur.     MIscebant  ctiam  cum  herba-  work  itself,  must  have  been  still  more 

rum  confectionibu<s  unde  vnlncrati  sa-  notorious.  Tlierefore  their  forgery  would 

nabantur.    Non  est  ibi  lapis  qui  medica-  have  been  too  glaring.     It  ooay  be  dl>- 

memo  ctrcat"     Galfrid.  Mon.  ibid.  jected,  that  they  were  fond  of  referring 

'  rode  [advised  or  counselled].  every  tiling  stupendous  to  their  favoaTtoe 

k  Pag.  145.  146.  147.     That  Stone-  hero  Arthur.     This  I  grant:  but  not 

hengc  is  a  British  monument,  erected  in  when  known  authenticated  facts  stood 

memory  of  Hcngtst's  massacre,  rests,  I  in  their  way,  and  while  the  real  cauae 

believe,  on  tlie  sole  exidence  of  Geoffiy  was  remembered.    Even  to  this  day.  die 

of  MonmouUi*  wlio  had  it  from  the  Brl-  mas-iacre  of  Ilengist,  as  1  have  paitly 

tish  bards.     But  why  should   not  tiic  hinted,  is  an  undisputed  piece  of  hiaiory. 
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If  any  thing  engages  our.  attention  in  this  passage^  it  is  the 
wildness  of  the  fiction;  in  which  however  the  poet  had  no 
share. 

I  will  here  add  Uther's  intrigue  with  Ygeme. 

At  the  fest  of  Estre  tho  kyng  sende  ys  sonde, 

That  heo  comen  alle  to  London  the  hey  men  of  this  londe. 

And  the  levedys  al  so  god,  to  ys  noble  fest  wyde, 

For  he  schulde  crowne  here,  for  the  hye  tyde. 

Alle  the  noble  men  of  this  lond  to  the  noble  fest  come, 

And  heore  wyves  and  heore  dogtren  with  hem  mony  noipe, 

This  fest  was  noble  ynow,  and  nobliche  y  do; 

For  mony  was  the  faire  ledy,  that  y  come  was  therto. 

Ygeme,  Gorloys  wyf,  was  fairest  of  echon. 

That  was  contasse  of  Comewail,  for  so  fair  nas  ther  non. 

The  kyng  by  huld  hire  faste  y  now,  and  ys  herte  on  hire  castCi 

And  thogte,  thay  heo  were  wy^  to  do  folye  atte  last 

He  made  hire  semblant  fair  y  now,  to  non  other  so  gret 

The  erl  nas  not  ther  with  y  payed,  tho  he  yt  under  get 

Aftur  mete  he  nom  ys  wyfe  myd  stordy  med  y  now, 

And,  with  oute  leve  of  the  kyng,  to  ys  contrei  drow. 

The  kyng  sende  to  hym  tho,  to  by  leve  al  nygt, 

For  he  moste  of  gret  consel  habbe  som  insygt 

That  was  for  nogt     Wolde  he  nogt  the  kjmg  sende  get  ys 

sonde. 
That  he  by  levede  at  ys  parlemente,  for  nede  of  the  londe. 
The  kyng  was,  tho  he  nolde  nogt,  anguyssous  and  wroth. 
For  despyte  he  wolde  a  wreke  be  he  swor  ys  oth, 

Whj  should  not  the  other  part  of  the  etymology  of  the  word  Stoneheng^  th« 

story  be  equally  true  ?     Besides  the  si-  name  of  Hbkgist  has  been  properly  or 

Wnoe  of  Nennius,  I  am  aware  that  this  sufficiently  considered. 

bypothesis  is  still  attended  with  many  [The  etymology  referred  to  by  Mr. 

dbifficulties  and  improbabilities.    And  so  Ritson  is  evidently  the  most  plausible 

sre  all  the  systems  and  conjectures  ever  that  has  been  su^ested :   Scan-hen;|^-. 

jet  framed  about  this  amazing  monu-  hanging  stone :     Observations,  &G.     In 

ment.     It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  work  addition  to  thisjt  is  supported  by  an  au- 

of  a  mde  people  who  had  some  ideas  of  tbority  of  high  antiquity : 

met :  such  as  we  may  suppose  the  Ro-  c^-    .  _    ...            a     i  . 

mans  left  behind  them  a^^  the  Bri-  ^i*"^^  **°'  "°"  %  ^"«l^ 

^HMM  «ui.  tj«uu.u  uji;ui  wuuuK  ««  «i  ,Puerres  vendues  en  Francois. 

tODi.     In  the  mean  time  I  do  not  re-  W  -^»    »    *      i?-.—  i 

member,  that  in  the  very  controverted  ^»*^*  *  ^'*"'— Eon.] 
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Bate  he  come  to  amendemeot.    Ys  power  atte  hste 

He  garkede,  and  wende  finth  to  Comewail  fiiste. 

Gorloys  ys  casteles  a  store  al  a  boute. 

In  a  strong  castel  he  dude  ys  wy^  fi>r  of  hire  was  al  ys  donte. 

In  another  hym  self  he  was,  for  he  nolde  nogt, 

Gef  cas  come,  that  heo  were  bothe  to  dethe  y  brogt. 

The  castel,  tliat  the  eri  inne  was,  the  kyng  by  s^;ede  faste, 

¥or  he  mygte  ys  gynnes  for  schame  to  the  oter  caste. 

Tho  he  was  ther  sene  nygt,  and  he  spedde  nogt, 

Igeme  the  contesse  so  muche  was  in  ys  thogt, 

Tliat  he  niiste  nen  other  wyt^  ne  he  ne  mygte  for  schame 

Telle  yt  bute  a  pryve  knygt,  Ulfyn  was  ys  name, 

That  he  truste  mest  to.     And  tho  the  knygt  herde  this, 

'*  Syre,"  he  seide,  "  y  ne  can  wyte,  wat  red  here  of  ys, 

For  tlie  castel  ys  so  strong,  that  the  lady  ys  inne, 

For  ich  wene  al  the  lond  ne  schulde  yt  myd  strengthe  wynne. 

For  the  se  geth  al  aboute,  but  entre  on  ther  nys, 

And  that  ys  up  on  harde  rockes,  and  so  narw  wei  it  ys. 

That  ther  may  go  bote  on  and  on,  that  thre  men  with  inne 

Mygte  sle  al  the  londe,  er  heo  com  ther  inne. 

And  nogt  for  than,  gef  Merlyn  at  thi  conseil  were, 

Gef  any  inygte,  he  couthe  the  best  red  the  lere." 

Merlyn  was  sone  of  send,  pleid  yt  was  hym  sone. 

That  he  schulde  the  beste  red  segge,  wat  were  to  done. 

Merlyn  was  sory  ynow  for  the  kynge's  folye, 

And  n^theles,  ^^  Sire  kyng,"  he  seide,  ^*  there  mot  to  maistik^ 

The  erl  hath  twey  men  hym  nert,  Brygthoel  and  Jordan. 

Ich  wol  make  thi  self  gef  thou  wolt,  thoru  art  that  y  can, 

Mabbe  al  tho  fourme  of  the  erl,  as  thou  were  xygt  he, 

And  Olfyn  as  Jordan,  and  as  Brithoel  me." 

This  art  was  al  clene  y  do,  that  al  changet  he  were, 

Heo  thre  in  the  otheres  forme,  the  selve  at  yt  were. 

Ageyn  even  he  wende  forth,  nuste  nomon  that  cas, 

To  the  castel  heo  come  rygt  as  yt  evene  was. 

The  porter  y  se  ys  lord  come,  and  ys  moste  privey  twei, 

With  god  herte  he  lette  ys  lord  yn,  and  ys  men  beye.  ' 
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The  contas  was  glad  y  now,  tbo  hire  lord  to  hire  com 
And  eyther  other  in  here  armes  myd  gret  joye  nonu 
Tho  heo  to  bedde  com,  that  so  longe  a  two  were^ 
With  hem  was  so  gret  del}rt,  that  bitwene  hem  there 
Bi  gete  was  the  beste  body,  that  ever  was  in  this  londe, 
Kyng  Arthure  the  noble  mon,  that  ever  worthe  widerstondie, 
Tho  the  kynge's  men  nuste  amorwe,  wer  he  was  bi  come, 
Heo  ferde  as  wodemen,  and  wende  he  were  ynome. 
Heo  a  saUeden  the  castel,  as  yt  schqlde  a  doun  anon, 
Heo  that  with  inne  were,  garkede  hem  ecfaon, 
And  smyte  out  in  a  fole  wille,  and  fogte  myd  here  fon : 
So  that  the  erl  was  y  slavey  and  of  ys  men  mony  on. 
And  the  castel  was  y  nome,  and  the  folk  to  sprad  there, 
Get,  tho  thei  badde  al  ydo,  heo  ne  fonde  not  the  kyng  there. 
The  tything  to  die  contas  sone  was  y  come. 
That  hire  lord  was  y  slawe,  and  the  castd  y  nome. 
Ac  tho  the  messinger  hym  sey  the  erl,  as  hym  thogte, 
That  he  hadde  so  foule  plow,  ful  sore  hym  of  thogte. 
The  contasse  made  som  del  deol,  for  no  sothnesse  heo  nuste, 
TTie  kyng,  for  to  glade  here,  bi  clupte  hire  and  cust 
**  Dame,"  he  seide,  "  no  sixt  thou  wel,  that  les  yt  ys  al  this : 
Ne  wost  thou  wel  ich  am  olyue.    Ich  wole  the  segge  how  it  ys. 
Out  of  the  castel  sdlleliche  ych  wende  al  in  privete. 
That  none  of  myne  men  yt  nuste,  for  to  speke  with  the. 
And  tho  heo  miste  me  to  day,  and  nuste  wer  ich  was, 
Heo  ferden  rigt  as  gydie  men,  myd  wam  no  red  nas. 
And  fogte  with  the  folk  with  oute,  and  habbeth  in  this  manere 
Y  lore  the  castel  and  hem  selue,  ac  wel  thou  wost  y  am  here. 
Ac  for  my  castel,  that  is  ylore,  sory  ich  am  y  now. 
And  for  myn  men,  that  the  kyng  and  ys  power  slog. 
Ac  my  power  is  now  to  lute,  ther  fore  y  drede  sore, 
Leste  the  kyng  us  nyme  here,  and  sorwe  that  we  were  more, 
Ther  fore  ich  wole,  how  so  yt  be,  wende  agen  the  kynge, 
And  make  my  pays  with  hym,  ar  he  us  to  schame  brynge." 
Forth  he  wende,  and  het  ys  men  that  gef  the  kyng  come, 
That  hei  schulde  hym  the  castel  gelde,  ar  he  with  strengthe 
it  nome. 
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So  he  come  toward  ys  men,  ys  own  forme  he  nom. 
And  levede  the  erle's  fourme,  and  the  kyng  Uter  by  com. 
Sore  hym  of  thogte  the  erie's  deth,  ac  in  other  half  he  fonde 
Joye  in  hys  herte,  for  the  contasse  of  spoushed  was  unbondci 
Tho  he  hadde  that  he  wolde,  and  paysed  with  ys  son, 
To  the  contasse  he  wende  agen,  me  let  hym  in  a  non. 
Wat  halt  it  to  talle  longe :  bute  heo  were  seth  at  on, 
In  gret  loue  longe  y  now,  wan  yt  nolde  other  gon ; 
Andhaddetogedere  this  noble  sone,  that  in  the  world  ys  pere  nas. 
The  kyng  Arture,  and  a  dogter,  Anne  hire  name  was^ 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  many  of- 
ficers of  the  French  king,  having  extorted  large  sums  of  money 
firom  the  citizens  of  Bruges  in  Flanders,  were  murthered :  and, 
an  engagement  succeeding,  the  French  army,  commanded  by 
the  count  du  Saint  Pol,  was  defeated ;  upon  which  the  king  of 
France,  who  was  Philip  the  Fair,  sent  a  strong  body  of  troops, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  count  de  Artois,  against  the  Flemings : 
he  was  killed,  and  the  French  were  almost  all  cut  to  pieces.  On 
this  occasion  the  following  ballad  was  made  in  the  year  ISOl". 

Lustneth,  lordinges,  bothe  zonge  ant  olde. 

Of  the  Freynsh  men  that  were  so  proude  ant  bolder 

How  the  Flemmyshe  men  bohten  hem  ant  solde^ 

Upon  a  Wednesday, 
Betere  hem  were  at  home  in  huere  londe, 
Then  forte  seche  Flemishe  by  the  see  stronde 
Whare  rourh  moni  Fr^nsh  wyf  wiyngeth  hire  honde^ 

Ant  syng^th  weylaway. 
The  kyng  of  Fraunce  made  statuz  newe, 
In  the  lond  of  Flaundres  among  false  ^t  trewe, 
That  the  commun  of  Bruges  ful  sore  can  arewe, 

And  seiden  amonges  hem, 
Gedere  we  us  togedere  hardilyche  at  ene, 
Take  we  the  bailife  by  twenty  ant  by  tene, 
Clappe  we  of  the  bevedes  an  oven  o  the  grene. 

Ant  cast  we  y  the  fen. 

'  Chron.  p.  156.  "  The  last  battle  was  fought  that  year,  July  7. 
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Hie  webbes  ant  the  fiillaris  assembleden  hem  alle. 
And  makeden  huere  consail  in  huere  commune  halle^ 
Token  Peter  Conyng  huere  kynge  to  calle 

Ant  beo  huere  cheveteyne,  &c.* 

These  verses  shew  the  &miliari^  with  which  the  afiairs  of 
France  were  known  in  England,  and  display  the  disposition  of 
the  English  towards  the  French,  at  this  period.  It  appears 
from  this  and  previous  instances,  that  political  ballads,  I  mean 
such  as  were  the  vehicles  of  political  satire,  prevailed  much 
among  our  early  ancestors.  About  the  present  era,  we  meet 
with  a  ballad  complaining  of  the  exorbitant  fees  extorted,  9nd 
the  numerous  taxes  levied,  by  the  king^s  officers  °.  There  is  a 
libel  remaining,  written  indeed  in  French  Alexandrines,  on 
the  commission  of  trayl-baston^*,  or  the  justices  so  denominated 
by  Edward  the  First,  during  his  absence  in  the  French  and 
Scotch  wars,  about  the  year  1306.  The  author  names  some 
of  the  justices  or  commissioners,  now  not  easily  discoverable: 
and  says,  that  he  served  the  king  both  in  peace  and  war  in 
Flanders,  Gascony,  and  Scodand^.  There  is  likewise  a  bal- 
lad against  the  Scots,  traitors  to  Edward  the  First,  and  taken 
prisoners  at  the  batdes  of  Dunbar  and  Kykenclef,  in  1305 
and  1S06^  The  licentiousness  of  their  rude  manners  was 
perpetually  breaking  out  in  these  popular  pasquins,  although 
this  Species  of  petulance  usually  belongs  to  more  polished 
times. 

Nor  were  they  less  dexterous  than  daring  in  publishing  their 
satires  to  advantage,  although  they  did  not  enjoy  the  many 
ccmveniencies  which  modem  improvements  have  afforded  for  the 
circulation  of  public  abuse.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
to  pursue  the  topic  a  little  lower,  we  find  a  ballad  of  this  spe- 
cies stuck  on  the  gates  of  the  royal  palace,  severely  reflectmg 

*  MS&  Haii  225S.  f.  73.  K  *  MSS.  HarL  ibid,  t  IIS.  b. 

*  Ibid,  t  64.     There  is  •  song  half        '  Ibid.  f.  59 

Latin  and  half  French,  much  cm  the  aune        [Thia   and  the   ballad  a^nst   the 

SQigect.     Ibid.  f.  IS7.  b.  French  will  be  found  in  Ritson's  An- 

'  See  Spclman  «id  Dufreane  in  t.  and  cient  Songs.— Enxr.  ] 
Rob*  Bninne*s  Chron..cd.  Heame,  p»3S8. 
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on  the  king  and  his  counsellors  then  sitting  in  parliament. 
This  piece  is  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum^  with  the 
following  Latin  title  prefixed*  ^'  Copia  sceduUe  valvis  domini 
rtgis  eanstentis  in  parliamenio  sua  tento  apud  Westmonasterium 
tnense  marcii  anno  regni  Henrici  sexti  vicesimo  octavo***  But 
the  antient  ballad  was  often  applied  to  better  purposes :  and  it 
appears  from  a  valuable  collection  of  these  little  pieces,  lately 
published  by  my  ingenious  friend  and  fellow-labourer  Doctor 
Percy,  in  how  much  more  ingenuous  a  strain  they  have  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  the  praises  of  knightly  heroism,  the  marvels 
of  romantic  fiction,  and  the  complaints  of  love. 

At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  and  in  the 
year  1 303,  a  poet  occurs  named  Robert  Mannyng,  but  more 
commonly  called  Robert  de  Brunne.  He  was  a  Gilbertine 
canon  in  the  monastery  of  Brunne,  or  Bourne,  near  Depyng 
in  Lincolnshire :  but  he  had  been  before  professed  in  the  prioiy 
of  Sixhille,  a  house  of  the  same  order,  and  in  the  same  county  f. 
He  was  merely  a  translator.  He  translated  into  English  metre, 
or  rather  paraphrased,  a  French  book,  written  by  GrostheaJ 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  entitled  Maxuel  Peche,  or  Manuel  db 
Peche,  that  is,  the  Manual  of  Sins.  This  translation  was 
never  printed '.  It  is  a  long  work,  and  treats  of  the  decalogue, 
and  the  seVen  deadly  sins,  which  are  illustrated  with  many  le- 
gendary stories.     This  is  the  tide  of  the  translator :  ^^  Here 


•  [This  piece  is  not  a  balUd.     See  '  MSS.  Bibl.  BodL  N.  415. 

Heame's  Hemingi  Chaitularium.  Rit>  fol.  Cont.  SO.  pag.  "Pr.  **  Fadyr  and  i 

feOK.  1  and  holy  goste.  *'  And  M  SS.  Haii.  1701. 

f  [De  Brunne's  account mtherTarics  ['^^  Harleian  manuscript  haa  been 

from  this  statement.  ooftated  for  the  present  text     Like  iStm 

In  tbe  third  Edwarf'.  t>i»e  iras  I.  B?«M««n,  if  W«r«on  feUow.d  «he  M. 

When  I  wnrte  ril  this  Story ;  ^'«°,  i^«nuscnpt.  rt  |»ofe»e.  to  be  . 

Inthehou5eofSixiUe.I«isathrowe,  5T^'^*^°^^^!£®«T*!^ 

Dm  Robert  of  Melton  tbet  ye  kn«»w.  Jut  «»>»  "wy  b«  •  "»•*«»»  «£*• 

DidUwritoforfel.w...ke.'  SSJ^i^'ie^ieSL'jS.^:^ 

*<  By  this  passage  he  seems  to  mean  that  original  called  '*  Manuel  Peche,*'  whose 

he  was  bom  at  a  place  called  Malton ;  auuor  Was  deariy  unkoown   te.  Da 

that  he  had  resided  some  time  in  a  house  Bninne.     Had  it  been  written  hjy  ft 


in  the  neighbourhood  called   Sixhill;  ofGroaleflte's  eminence^  it  would  hacdj^ 

and  that  there  he,  Robert  de  Brunne,  have  been  published  anongmonaly;  aor 

bad  composed  at  least  a  part  of  his  poem  tan  we  suppose  this  cucumstanee.  If 

during  the  reign  of  Edward  III*  *'  £llis.  ]  really  tru%  WjOuld  haTe  I 
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bygyimeth  the  boke  that  men  ckpyn  in  Frenshe  Manuel 
Peche,  the  which  boke  made  yn  Frenshe  Robert  Groosteste 
byshop  of  Lyncohi."  From  the  Prologue,  among  other  cir- 
cmnstances,  it  appears  that  Robert  de  Bmnne  designed  this 
performance  to  be  sung  to  the  harp  at  public  entertainments, 
and  that  it  was  written  or  begun  in  the  year  ISOS ^ 

For  lewede"  men  y  undyrtoke, 

On  Englysh  tunge  to  make  thys  boke: 

For  many  ben  of  swyche  manere 

That  talys  and  rymys  wyl  blethly^  here, 

Yn  gamys  and  feslys  at  the  ale^ 

Love  men  to  lestene  trotevale  y ;  &c. 

in  sflence  by  his  translator.     Be  this  as  confirm  this  opinion  or  lead  to  a  know- 
it  may,  the   French  production  upon  ledge  of  the  true  etmrce, 
which  De  Brunne  unquestionably  found-  ^     . 

ed  his  po^m,  is  claimed  by  a  writer  call-  -Equitabat  Bevo  per  sflTam  frondosam, 

ing  himself  William  of  Wadigb>n»  and  ^ucebat  secum  Merswyndam  formosamy 
that  in  language  too  peculiar  and  self-         ^^^  stamus?  cur  non  imus? 

oondemning  to  leave  a  doubt  as  to  the  By  the  Icred  wode  rode  Bevolyne, 

justice  of  his  title.  Wyth  hym  he  ledde  feyre  Merswyne, 

XV.  1    ^         •     n         ji    .  Whystondwe?  whygo  wenoght? 

De  le  fran^eis  vile  ne  del  nmer,  °  ^ 

Ne  me  deit  nuls  hom  blamer.  The   Harleian  MS.    No.   273  of  the 

Kar  en  Engletere  Ai  ne,  "  Manuel  de  Pecbees,"  calls  the  author 

£  norri,  e  ordin^,  e  aler^  William  de  WindiogdoD ;  but  this  part 

De  une  vile  sui  nom^,  ^  *e  manuscript  is  written  by  a  com- 

Ou  ne  est  burg  ne  cit6,  &c.  paratively  recent  and  careless  hand.^ 

De  Ben  seit  beneit  chescun  horn.  No.  4857,  reads  Wadigton,  but  perhaps 

Ke  prie  por  Wilhelm  de  Wadigton.  ^e  should  read  Wadmgton — Enrr.] 

Manuel  de  Pechesj  Harl.  MSa  4657.  \/oL  1.  a.        "  laymen,  illiterate. 

De  Brunne,  howerer,  is  not  a  mere  '  So  in  the  Virion  of  P.  Plowman, 

translator.     He  generally  amplifies  the  foL  xxvi.  b.  edit  1550. 

moral  precepts  ofhis  original:  introduces  t  —           •  j            ■!      .    ,     , 

occasional  illustrations  of  his  own,  (as  ^  «n  occupied  every  day,  hqly  day  and 

in  the  case  of  Groseteste  cited  in  tlbe  mr'^^f^^  ,           .^     ^.    - 

text;)  and  sometimes  avails  himself  of  ^'^  '^*^  *^«»  «*  *^  ^^*  *^ 

Wadigton's    Latin  authorities,    where  Again,  foL  ].  b. 

these  are  more  copious  or  circumstan- 

tial  than  their  French  copyist.    Wadig-  .  — Foughten  a/  the  Ale 

ton's  work,  according  to  M.  de  la  Rue,  "  gl<rtony,  godwote,  &c 

(Arch«oloma,vol.  xiv.)isafreetrans.  Chaucer  mentions  an  Mettake,   Prol. 

l«ion  of  a  Latin  po«n  caUed  Fhre(u» ,  y,  669.  Perhaps,  a  May-pole.     And  in 

bgf  some  ascnbed  to  St.  Bernard,  and  by  the  FhwmaiC*  Tale,  p.  185.  Urr.  edit. 

others  to  Pope  Hement.     This  I  have  y,  2110. 

not  been  able  to  meet  with;  butthefol-  .    ,  ,      i..  *  ,. 

lowing  lines  which  De  Brunne  extracted  ^^^  ^^  *^'"®'  chantouis  at  the  nak. 

from  the  *<  Latin  Boke/*  may  either  ^  truth  and  aH 
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To  alle  Crystyn  men  undir  suimey 

And  to  gode  men  of  Brunne; 

And  special!  alle  be  name 

The  felaoshepe  of  Symprynghame', 

Roberd  of  Brunne  gretetfa  yow, 

In  alle  godenesse  that  may  to  prow*. 

Of  Brymwake  yn  Kestevene** 

Syxe  myle  besyde  Sympryngham  evene, 

Y  dwelled  in  the  pryorye 
Fyftene  yere  yn  cimipanye, 

In  the  tyme  of  gode  Dane  Jone 
Of  Camelton  that  now  ys  gone ; 
In  hys  tyme  was  I  ther  ten  yeres 
And  knewe  and  herde  of  hys  maneres; 
Sythyn  with  Dan  Jon  of  Clyntone 
Fjve  wyntyr  wy th  hym  gan  I  wone, 
Dan  Felyp  was  maystyr  in  that  tyme 
That  y  began  thys  Englyssh  ryme. 
The  yeres  of  grace  fyl*^  than  to  be 
A  thousand  and  thre  hundred  and  thre« 
In  that  tyme  turned  y  thys 
On  Englysh  tunge  out  of  Frankys. 

From  the  work  itself  I  am  chiefly  induced  to  give  the  fi:^ 
lowing  specimen ;  as  it  contains  an  anecdote  relating  to  bish(^ 
Cirosthead  his  author,  who  will  again  be  mentioned,  and  on 
that  account 

Y  shall  you  telle  as  y  have  herd 
Of  the  bysshope  seynt  Roberd, 
Hys  toname^  ys  Grostest 

Of  Lynkolne,  so  seyth  the  gest 

*  the  name  of  his  order.         *  profit.     Lyndeeay  is  liDeoloabire,  Ibid.  ^  840. 
^  A  part  of  Lincolnshire.  Chron.  Br.     8ee  a  story  of  three  monks  of  Lyndesay, 
p.  311.  ibid.  p.  Sa  ^'felL 

At  Lincoln  the  pariement  was  in        *!f"5^  •  ^».^  J^'   ^^T** 
T  Tiulm&v  .it/irMfMn*  P- 1^®«      Thd  cald  hi  this  tODamej*'  &c 

Lyndesay  and  Kestevene.  ^^  ^  ^  sumomea,"  &c 
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He  lovede  moche  to  here  the  harp^ 

For  mannys  wytte  hyt  makyth  sharpe. 

Next  hys  chaumber,  besyde  hys  stody, 

Hys  harper's  chaumber  was  &st  ther  by« 

Many  tymes,  be  nyztys  and  dayys, 

He  hadd  solace  of  notes  and  layys, 

One  asked  hym  onys  [the]  resun  why 

He  hadde  delyte  in  mynstralsy? 

He  answered  hym  on  ibys  manere 

Why  he  helde  the  haiper  so  dere. 

<^  The  YUtu  of  the  harpe,  thurgh  skyle  and  ryght, 

Wyll  destroye  the  fendes^  myzt; 

And  to  the  croys  by  gode  skylle 

Ys  the  harpe  lykened  weyle.— 

Tharefore,  gode  men,  ye  shul  lere, 

Whan  ye  any  glemen^  here. 

To  wm^hep  God  at  your  power, 

As  Davyd  seyth  yn  the  sautere^. 

Yn  harpe  yn  thabour  and  sympban  gle** 

Wm*shepe  Ood  in  troumpes  and  sautre : 

Yn  cordys,  an  organes,  and  bellys  ringyng, 

Yn  all  these  wurshepe  ye  hevene  kyng,  &c.**' 

But  Robert  de  Brunne's  largest  work  is  a  metriCfd  chro- 
nicle of  England^.  The  former  part,  from  ^ne^  to  the 
death  of  Cadwallader,  is  translated  from  an  old  French  poet 
called  Maister  Wage  or  Gasse,  who  manifestly  copied  Geof- 

*  fiend's ;  the  DanCt*  .      Hearne  at  Oxford,  which  he  calls  PmK 

f  barpers;  minstrels.  Lamotovt's  Creovxcls,  17S5i     Of  the 

■  psalter,  first  part  Heame  haa  given  us  the  Fro- 

^  Chaucer  R.  Sir  Thop.  ▼.  SSSl.  Urr.    logue,  F»ef.  p.  9^     An  extract,  iUd. 

edit.  p.  1S5.  p.  18S.  And  a  few  other  passages  in  his 

Hen,  wonnith  the  queene  of  Fdrie,        ^^^^  ^J^^^^!^lS^ 

>  foL  sa  b.     There  is  an  old  Latin  finished  tiU  die  year  13SS.   Rob.  Gloii«> 

aong  in  *'  Burton's  Melancholy,"  which  cast  Fref.  p.  69,    It  appears  that  our 

I  find  in  this  MS.  poem.  Burton's  MeL  author  was  educated  and  graduated  at 

Part  ill.  §  S.  Memb.  iii  pag.  423.  Cambridge,  from  Chran.  p.  3S7. 

^  The  second  part  was  printed  by 

VOL.  I.  F 
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fry  of  Monmouth ',  in  a  poem  commonly  entitled  Roman  de 
Rois  d'Angleterre*  It  is  esteemed  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
French  romances ;  and  begmi  to  be  written  [by  Eustace,  some- 
times called  Eustache,  Wistace,  or  Huistace^  who  finished  his 
part]  under  the  tide  of  Brut  d' Angleterre,  in  the  year  1 1 55. 
Hence  Robert  de  Brunne  [s<»newhat  inaccurately]  calls  it 
simply  the  Brut™.     This  romance  was  soon  afterwards  con- 

1  [This  erroneoui  account  of  Wace  a  romantic  history  of  England,  drawn 

and  nis  writings,  has  been  copied  from  from  GeofTry  of  Monmouth,  perhaps  be> 

the  statements  of  Fauchet  and  others  fore  the  year  190a  MS&  Harl.  1605.  1. 

who  haTe  multiplied  his  person,   and  f.  1.  Cod.  membrau.  4to.     In  the  mft- 

confounded  his  writings  with  the  most  nuscript  library  of  Doctor  N.  Johnston 

unparalleled  absurdity.     Whether  writ^  of  Fontefract,  now  perhi^  dispersed, 

ten  Eustace,  Eustacfae,  Wistace,  Huis-  there  was  a  manuscript  on  TeUum,  con- 

tace,  Vace,  Gaase,  or  Gace,  the  name  taining  a  history  in  old  English  Terse 

through  all  its  disguises  is  intended  for  fhnn  Brute  to  the  eighteenth  year  of 

one  and  the  same  person,  Wace  of  Jersey.  Edward  the  Second.     And  in  that  of 

Mr.  lyrwhitt  was  the  first  to  rescue  this  Basil  lord  Denbigli,  a  naetrical  history 

ingenious  writer  from  the  errors  which  in  English,  from  the  same  period  to 

had  gathered  round  his  name ;  and  M.  Henry  the  Third.     Wanley  supposed  it 

de  la  Rue  has  fully  established  his  rights,  to  have  been  of  the  hand-wriling  of  the 

by  supplying  us  with  an  authentic  cata-  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
logue  of  his  works,  and  exhibiting  their        "^  Hie  Bxot  or  EKOLAins  a  prose 

importance  both  to  the  historian  and  an-  Chronicle  of  Ensland,  sometimes  eon- 

timiary.     De  Brunne  was  induced  to  tanned  as  low  as  Henry  the  Kxtfa,  is  a 

follow  the  JBrut  d*  Angieterre  in  the  first  common  manuscript.     It  wAs  at   first 

part  of  his  Chronicle,  from  the  copious-  translated    frt>m  a    French  .Chronkie 

nesB  of  its  detailft  upon  British  history.  [MSS.  Harl.  SOa  4to.],  written  in  tibe 

But  the  continuation  noticed  in  the  taxt  beginiung  of  the  reign  of  Edward  €bB 

was  the  production  of  GeofiK  Gaimar,  Third.     I  think  it  is  printed  by  ^^*tgn 

a  poet  rather  anterior  to  Wace ;  and  is  under  the  title  of  Fructus  Tewiputum^ 

supposed  tO'  have  formed  a  part  of  a  (The   Chronicles  of  England.)      Tke 

larger  work  on  English  and  Norman  French  have  a  famous  antient  prooe  lo- 

history.    J>  Soman  du  Rout  or  the  His-  mance  called  Brut,  v^icfa  inrhiifai  ifat 

tory  o(  RoUo  first  duke  of  Normandy,  history  of  the  SangreaL     I  know  mtt 

h  another  of  Wace's  works :  and  Les  Vies  whether  it  is  exactly  the  same.   In  an  oU 

dn  Dues  de  Nifrmandiet  which  is  brought  metrical  romance.  Hie  story  of  "-^^m^ 

down  to  the  isixth  year  of  Henry  L,  a  there  is  this  passage.     MS.    VemoB» 

third.     But  the  reader  who  is  desirous  Bibl.  Bodl.  f.  123. 
of  frirthcr  infiMination  on  this  subject,        Lordus  gif  y«  wil  lesteh  to  noe, 
is  referred  to  the  18,  lS,9nd  14th  vohimes        Of  Croteye  tlie  nolnle  dtee 
of  the  **  ArduBologia,"  where  he  will  find        As  wrytten  i  fynde  in  his  stoiy 
a  brief  but  able  outline  of  the  history        Of  Baun  the  chronicle^  &c. 

of  Angl<KNonnaa  poetry,  by  M.  de  la  In  the  British  Museum  we  have  Lmpti^ 

Rue.   By  omitting  the  pessa^  inclosed  BruStf  compiled  by  Meistre  Raiife-^e 
witfain  brackets,  and  substituting  the    Bonn,  and  ending  with  the  deatb  «f 

none  of  Oeoffin   Gaimar  finr  Robert  Edward  the  First     MSS.  HaiL  902. 

Wace^  and  the  year  1146  for  1160,  f.  1.  Cod.  daart.  Ibl.     It  is  an 

Warton's  text  will  be  made  to  cancel  its  ment  of  the  cimad  Brut.     la  tfaft 

«nrof8»— Emr.l  libntry  I  find  Xifter  de  Bau«o  et 

Intfae  BritBO  Museum  Aereisa  fitag«  An^binm  mOrifkaiw  ;  (that  Is,  « 

ment  of  a  poem  in  Tery  old  French  yerse^  into  rude  Letinhettmetnrs).   It ' 
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tinned  to  William  Rufu^  by  Geoffiri  Gaimar,  [Robert  Wace 
or  Vace,  Gasse  or  Gace,  a  natiTe  of  Jersey,  educated  at  Caen^ 
canon  of  Bayeux,  and  chaplain  to  Henry  the  Second,  under  the 
title  of  Le  Roman  le  Rou  et  les  Vies  des  Dues  de  Nor-^ 
MANDiE,  yet  sometimes  preserring  its  original  one,]  in  the 
year  1146  [1160"].  Thus  both  parts  were  blended,  and  be* 
came  one  work.  Among  the  royal  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum  it  is  thus  entitled :  **  Le  Brut,  ke  maistre  Wace  trans^ 
lata  de  Latin  en  Franceis  de  tutt  les  Rets  de  Brittaigne^J^ 
That  is,  from  the  Latin  prose  history  of  Geofiry  of  Monmouth, 
And  that  master  Wace  aimed  only  at  the  merit  of  a  translator, 
appears  from  his  exordial  Terses. 

Maistre  Gasse  Ta  translate 
Que  en  conte  le  verite. 

Odierwise  we  might  have  suspected  that  the  authors  drew  their 
materials  from  the  old  fabulous  Armoric  manuscript,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  CSeof&y's  original. 

[Although  this  romance,  in  its  antient  and  early  manuscripts, 

tinued  to  the  death  of  Richard  the  Se-  Calig.^  A  ix.  and  Otho.  C  13.  4to.     In 

cond.     Many  prose  annotations  are  in-  Tellam.   The  tnmalatpr  is  one  Lazamon> 

tennixed.  MSS.  ibid.  1808.  24.  f.  31.  a  priest,  bom  at  Emiy  on  Severn.     He 

Cod.  membran.  4to.  -  In  another  copy  says,  that  he  had  his  original  from  the 

of  this  piece,  one  Peckward  is  said  to  be  book  of  a  French  clergyman,  named 

the  versifier.  MSS.  ib.  2386.  23.  f.  35.  JTates  which  book  JFateiSiB  author  had 

In  another  manuscript  the  grand  Baor  preBBOieA  to  Eleanor,  ijueen  of  Henry 

is  said  to  be  translated  from  the  French  the  Second.  So  Lazamon  in  the  preface, 

by  <<  John  Maundeule  parson  of  Bmn-  **  Bot  he  nom  the  thridde,  leide  ther 

ham  Thorpe."  MSS.  ibid.  2279.  3.  amidden,:  tha  makede  a  frenehis  derci 

^  See  Lenglet,  Biblioth.  des  Romans,  Wate  (Wate)  wes  ihotcn,  &c."     Now 

ii.  p.  226.  227.     And  Lacombe,  Dio>  becante  Geoffry  of  Modmonth  in  one  of 

tion.  de  vieux  Lang.  Fr.  pref.  p.  xviiL  his  prefaees,  cap.  i.  b.  1.  says  that  he 

Paris.  1767.  8vo.   And  compare  Mont-  received  his  original  from  the  handi  of 

fauc  CataL  Manuscr.  iL  p.  1669.     See  Walter  Mapes,  archdeacon  of  Oxford; 

alw  M.  Galland,  Mem.  Lit.  ill.  p,  42S.  both  Wanley  and  Kidnlson  suppose  diat 

Svo.  the   Waie  mentioned  by  laiimion  is 

**  3  A  xxL  3.    It  occurs  again,  4  C  xi.  Walter  Mapes.    'Whereas  Laaamoi>ii]h« 

^Histoire  d*Angleterre  en  vers,  par  doubtedly  means  Wace,  peihaps  writtott 

Mflttstre  Wace. "  I  cannot  hdp  cotrecu  or  caiUed  Wace^  author  or  Lb  Romait  r.x 

iDg  a  mistake  into  whidi  both  Wanley  Rov  above  mentioned.  NoristheSeooil 

and  bidiop  Nicholson  have  fallen,  with  t  (r)  perfeetly  distinguishable  fr^  ^ 

regard  to  this  Waca    la  the  Cotton  U-  SeeWanley'sCatal.  Inckes'sTbesaw^fiC 

lrt«ry,aSazo-Normanmaniisefiptoooui«  p.  928.  and  Nich«^soi¥,  Hkttk  libv.  f.  8i 

twice,  which  seems  to  be  ft  tvanslatioii  And  compare  Le1flnd*«  Coll.  t«lrl.^  F^  iii 

of  Geoffir/s  Hirtory,  or  very  like  it.  p.  509^  edh.  177a  ' 

f2 
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has  constantly  passed  under  the  name  of  its  finisher,  Wace; 
jet  the  accurate  Fauchet  cites  it  by  the  name  of  its  first 
author,  Eustace  i*.  And  at  the  same  time  it  is  extraordinary, 
that  Robert  de  Brunne^  in  his  Prologue,  should  not  once  men- 
ti<m  the  name  of  Eustace,  as  having  any  concern  in  it:  so  soon 
was  the  name  of  the  beginner  superseded  by  that  of  the  conti- 
nuator.3  An  ingenious  French  antiquary  very  justly  supposes, 
that  Waoe  took  many  of  his  descriptions  6rom  that  invaluable 
and  singular  monument  the  Tapestry  of  the  Norman  conquest^ 
preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux%  and 
lately  engraved  and  explained  in  the  learned  Doctor  Du  Carell's 
Anglo-Norman  Antiquities.  Lord  Lyttelton  has  quoted 
this  romance,  and  shewn  that  important  facts  and  curious  illus- 
trations of  history  may  be  drawn  fi*om  such  obsolete  but  au- 
thentic resources  ^ 

The  measure  used  by  Robert  de  Bruime,  in  his  translation 
of  the  former  part  of  our  French  chronicle  or  romance,  is  ex«> 
actly  like  that  of  his  original.     Thus  the  Prologue. 

Lordynges  that  be  now  here. 

If  ye  wille  listene  and  lere. 

All  the  story  of  Inglande^ 

Als  Robert  Mannyng  wryten  it  fand. 

And  on  Inglysch  has  it  schewed. 

Not  for  the  lered  but  for  the  lewed ; 

For  tho  that  on  this  l(Mid  wonn 

That  the  Ladn  ne  Frankys  conn. 

For  to  half  solace  and  gamen 

In  felauschip  when  tha  sitt  samen 

'  Hec*  p.  82.  edit.  1581.  sequent  to  the  death  of  its  projector;  at 

*  Mods.  Lancdoti  Mem.  lit.  viii.  whose  demise  it  was  left  in  an  unfinidied 

60S.  4to.  Andsee  Hist.  Acad.  Inscripti  state.    Wace  probably  never  saw  it.   At 

xiiL  41.  4to.  aU  events,  could  it  be  proved  that  he  did» 

[M.  de  la  Eue  has  advanced  some  he  disdained  to  use  it  in  his  <<  HJatoiy 

very  satasfiictoiy  reasons  for  supposing  of  the  Irruption  of  the  Normans  iato 

this  tapestry  to  have  been  made  by^or  England,*'  bis  only  work  where  it  ooold 

wrou^t  under  the  direction  of,  the  em-  have  assisted  him ;  since  his  namtive  is 

pvess  MatUda,  who  died  in  the  year  1 1 67.  at  variance  with  the  representatioiis  tfiis 

^Sea  Arehaeolofday  voL  xviii. )  It  was  evi-  monument  contains.— ^Enn.] 
dently  sent  to  Bayeux  at  a  period  sub-       '  Hist  Hen.  IL  voL  iii.  p.  ISOi 
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And  it  is  wisd(»n  forto  wytten 

The  state  of  the  land,  and  hef  it  wryten, 

What  manere  of  folk  first  it  wan. 

And  of  what  kynde  it  first  began. 

And  gude  it  is  for  many  thynges, 

For  to  here  the  dedis  of  kynges, 

Whilk  were  foles,  and  whilk  were  wyse, 

And  whilk  of  tham  couth  most  quantjrse; 

And  whylk  did  wrongs  and  whilk  ryght. 

And  whilk  mayntened  pes  and  fyght 

Of  thare  dedes  sail  be  mi  sawe, 

In  what  tyme^  and  of  what  law, 

I  sholl  yow  fi*om  gre  to  gre, 

Sen  the  tyme  of  Sir  Noe: 

From  Noe  unto  Eneas, 

And  what  betwixt  tham  was, 

And  firo  Eneas  till  Brutus  tyme, 

That  kynde  he  tells  in  this  ryme. 

For  Brutus  to  Cadweladres, 

The  last  Briton  that  this  lande  lees. 

Alle  that  kynd  and  alle  the  frute 

That  come  of  Brutus  that  is  the  Brute; 

And  the  ryght  Brute  is  told  no  more 

Than  the  Brytons  tyme  wore. 

After  the  Bretons  the  Inglis  camen, 

The  lordschip  of  this  land  thai  namen; 

South,  and  north,  west,  and  east. 

That  call  men  now  the  Inglis  gest 

When  thai  first  among  the  Bretons, 

That  now  ere  Inglis  than  were  Saxons, 

Saxons  Inglis  hight  all  oliche. 

Thai  aryved  up  at  Sandwyche, 

In  the  kynges  synce  Vortogeme 

That  the  lande  wolde  tham  not  weme,  &c 

One  mayster  Wace  the  Frankes  telles 

The  Brute  all  that  the  Latin  spelles, 
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Fro  Eneas  to  Cadwaladrei  &c. 

And  rygbt  as  mayster  Wace  says, 

I  telle  myne  I];i^lis  the  same  ways,  &c.* 

The  second  part  of  Robert  de  Bnume's  Chronicle,  be- 
ginning from  Cadwallader,  and  ending  with  Edward  ihe  First, 
is  translated,  in  great  measure,  from  the  second  part  of  a  French 
metrical  chronicle,  written  in  five  books,  by  Peter  Langtoft, 
an  Augustine  canon  of  the  monastery  of  Bridlington  in  York- 
shire, who  wrote  not  many  years  before  his  translator.  This 
is  mentioned  in  the  Prologue  preceding  the  second  part 

Frankis  spech  is  cald  romance  % 
So  sais  clerkes  and  men  of  France, 
Pers  of  Langtoft,  a  chanon 
Schaven  in  the  house  of  Bridlyngton 
On  Frankis  style  this  storie  he  wrote 
Of  Inglis  kinges,  &c, " 

As  Langtoft  had  written  his  French  poem  in  Alexandrines  ^, 
the  translator,  Robert  de  Brunne,  has  foUowed  him,  the  Pro- 
logue excepted,  in  ysing  the  double  distich  for  one  line,  after 
the  manner  of  Robert  of  Gloucester.  As  in  the  first  part  he 
copied  the  metre  of  his  author  Wace.  But  I  will  exhibit  a 
specimen  from  both  parts.  In  the  first,  he  gives  us  this  dia- 
logue between  Merlin's  mother  and  king  Vortigem,  fix>m 
Master  Wace. 

"  Dame,  said  the  kyng,  welcom  be  thow : 
Nedeli  at  the  I  mette  witte  how* 

*  Heame*s  edit.  Pref.  p.  98.  This  that  I  have  said  it  is  Fen  tawe 

'The  Latin    tongue   ceased  to  be  AlsheiniKomaiuvlaidliieraAer gan 

spoken  in  France  about  the  ninth  cen-  I  drawe. 

tury;  and  was  succeeded  by  what  was  See  Chauc.  Rom.  R.  v.  2170.   Also  At- 

called  the  Romance  tongue,  a  mixture  &ufes,p.  554.  v.  506.  Urr.  AndCresoem- 

of  Prankish  and  bad  Latin.     Hence  the  bin.  Istor.  dclla  Volg.  Poes.  yoL  L  L.  t. 

first  poems  in  that  langimge  are  called  p.  316.  scq. 

Romans  or  Romants.  Essay  on  Pon,  **  Hearae*8  edit.  IPnf,  p.  106* 

p.  S81.     In  the  following  passages  of  ^  Some   are  printed    by    HoUiiiafa. 

this  Chronicle,  where  Robot  de  Brunne  Hist.  iii.  469i  Odiersby  Heame^  Cfarao. 

mentions  Romance,  he  sometimes  means  Langt.  Pk«f.  p.  5&  and  in  the  mai^gin 

Langtoft*s  French  book,  from  which  he  of  the  pages  of  the  Chronicle, 

translated:  viz,  Chron.  |j.  205.  '  **  I  must  by  aU  means  know  of  you.** 
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Who  than  gate^  thi  sane  Merlyn 

And  on  what  maner  was  he  thin  ?" 

His  moder  stode  a  throwe  ^  and  thou^t 

Are  scho  *  to  the  kyng  ansuerd  ouht : 

When  scho  had  standen  a  litelle  wight  \ 

Scho  said,  by  Jhesu  in  Mari  Ught, 

That  I  ne  saugh  hym  never  ne  knewe 

That  this  knave  ^  on  me  sewe  ^. 

Ne  I  wist,  ne  I  herd. 

What  maner  schap  with  me  so  ferd  *• 

But  this  thing  am  I  wole  ograunt^ 

That  I  was  of  elde  avenamit  ^ : 

One  com  to  my  bed  I  wist. 

With  force  he  me  halsed  ^  and  kist : 

Als  ^  a  man  I  him  felte, 

Als  a  man  he  me  welte  ^ ; 

Als  a  man  he  spake  to  me. 

Bot  what  he  was,  myght  I  not  se '." 

The  following,  extracted  fixnn  the  same  part,  is  the  speech  of 
the  Romans  to  the  Britons,  after  the  former  had  built  a  wall 
against  the  Picts,  and  were  leaving  Britain. 

We  haf  closed  ther  most  nede  was ; 
And  yf  ye  defend  wele  that  pas 
With  archers™  and  with  magnels  ", 
And  kepe  wele  the  kymels ; 

^  begot                 *  awhile.  parte  orientali  cum  KernelUs  et  Arche- 

*■  e*er  ahe.              ^  wkUCf  while.  riis  faciendis,  xvL  s.  vi.  d.**    la  Ardiir. 

*  cfaiUL                  <*  begot.  ViToWes.  apud  Wint.  JKrmeiZt  mentioned 

*  lay  [fiired.  RHson].          '  aaeured.  here  and  in  the  next  yerae  were  much 

*  "  I  was  then  young  and  beautif  uL ' '  the  same  thing :  or  perhaps  Battlements* 
[of  a  fit  age.  Ritson.  ]  In  repairs  of  the  ^^eat  hall  at  Wolves^- 

■>  cmbrued.    '  as.    ^  tdddedj moved,  palace,  I  find,  "In  kymiUis  emptts  ad 

I  Apud  Hcarae's  GL   Rob.   Glouc.  idem,  xii.  d."  Ibid.     There  is  a  patent 

p.  7S1.  nanted  to  die  monks  of  Abingdon,  in 

**  Not  Bowmm,  but  apertures  in  the  Berkshire,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 

waU  for  shooting  arrows.  Vis.  In  the  Third*  **  Pro  kemellatione  monaateriL** 

repain  of  Taunton  castle,  1966,  Comp.  Pat.  an.  4.  par.  1. 

J.  Gemeys,  Episc  WinL  <*  Taktomia.  "  Cotgrave  has  interpreted  this  word> 

Expense  domerum.    In  mercede  Cemen-  an  aiAJaMoncd  ding,  V.  Makoonxao. 

tarii  promuro  erigendo  juxta  turrim  ex  Viz.  Rot.  Pip.  An.  1  Hen.  iii.  [A.D. 
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Ther  may  ye  bothe  schote  and  cast 
Waxes  bold  and  fend  you  fast. 
Thinkes  your  feders  wan  franchise, 

Be  ye  no  more  in  other  servise; 
Bot  frely  lyf  to  your  lyves  end : 
We  fro  you  for  ever  wende^. 

1219.)  **  NoBBBAMT.  £t  in  expensis  [The  lue  of  artillery,  howerer,  im 
regis  in  obsidione  castri  de  Rockinghaniy  proved  by  a  curious  paasagie  in  Fetrardi 
idof.  per  Br.  Reff.  £t  custodibusinge-  to  be  older  than  the  peri^  to  wfaicfa  it 
niorum  (engines;  regis  ad  ea  caiianda  has  been  oonunonly  reftmed.  The  pas- 
usque  Bishanif  ad  castrum  iUud  obsi-  sage  is  in  Petrarch's  book  de  Rnows 
dendum,  ISf.  lOrf.  per  id.  Br.  Reg.  £t  uteiusqux  toviuvm,  undoubtedly  writ- 
pro  duobus  coriisy  emptis  apud  North-  ten  before  the  year  1SS4.  **  G.  Hafaco 
ampton  ad  fiindas  petrariarum  et  man-  nwchinas  et  baUstas.  R.  Mirum,  nisi 
flonellorum  regis  faciendas,  5$»  '6d,  per  et  glandes  aeneas,  qus  fl»mmM  ii^jedia 
id.  Br.  Reg.**— >Rot.  Pip.  9  Hen.  Ill,  horrisono  sonitu  jaduntur.— Eiat  hsc 
(A.D.  1225.)  **  Suaa.  Comp*  de  Cnare"  pestis  nuper  rara^  ut  cum  ingenti  mira- 
burc  £t  pro  vii.  cablis  emptis  ad  p&-  culo  ccmeretur :  mtnct  ut  rerum  peasi- 
tiarias  et  mangondlos  in  eodem  castro,  marum  dodles  sunt  animi,  ita  commiumt 
7s,  ll(L^'  Rot.  Pip.  5  Hen.  III.  (A.D.  est, ut^vodftftel genus armorum.'*  ISb^L 
122a)  "  DavoKs.  £t  in  custo  positoin  Dial.  99.  See  Muiatoriy  AmiQURAT. 
1.  petraria  et  11.  nuneonellis  cariatis  a  Med.  JEy,  torn.  ii.  coL  514.  Cannooa 
Nottingham  usque  Bisoam,  et  in  eisdem  are  supposed  to  have  been  first  used  by 
reductis  a  Bisham  usque  Notingham,  tiie  English  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  in 
1L  4<."  the  ^ear  1346.     It  is  extiaordinaiy  that 

[See  infr.   p.  76.    Mavgonbl   also  Froiwart,  ^o  minutely  deacribes  that 

ngnified  what  was  thrown  fix>m  the  ma-  battle,  and  is  fond  of  decorating  h» 

dSne  so  called.  Thus  Froissart :  "  £t  narrative  with    wonders,  should  have 

avoientlesBrsban^onsdetresgnlnsen-  wholly  omitted  this  circumstance.  Mns- 

l(ins  devant  la  ville,  qui  geUoieni  pierres  quets  are  redjted  as  a  weapon  (^  the  in- 

defiuz  etflumgonoituriusquesenla viUe."  tantry  so  early  as  the  year  1475.  "^  Qui- 

lav.  iiL  c.  1 18.  And  in  the  old  French  libet  peditum  habeat  balistam  vel  teas- 

OviDX  dted  by  Borel,  Tassoa.  in  v.  bardam."    Lit.  Ca^miri  III.  an.  1475. 

Onques  pour  une  tor  abatre,  ^^c*  Polov.  torn.  i.  p.  228.    Tlieie  aie 

Ne  oit  on  Monffmiaux  descendre  generslly  aligned  to  Uie  year  152a— 

Plus  briement  ne  du  del  destendre  AnnirioHs.] 

Foudre  pour  abatre  un  clocher.  ^  '^  of  opinion,  that  some  of  the  great 

Additions.  ]  military  battering  endues,  so  freoooitly 

Chaucer  mentions  bodi  Mang<mds  and  ^^^.1"  ?!v^'**  "^JS^ 

r,.^am  ««  .  ^^A^  in  tk^  vL^^.^*  ^  wntmgsofthcdark  ages,  werentdied 

^^'      Ji^^on?  ft!  ^^^  ^  from  Se  Crusades.    sSTa  nedes  of  dW 

thd  Rote,  V.  41 95. 6279.  Also  archers,  i.  e.  "  v~  T      vv!r  ^L    c     *  ■i-'ww  «■  «w 

archeriJ,  v.  4191.     So  in  the  F^ndi  S^"^ V^  ^^  *^L®^  "^^  "t^ 

Baman  de  la  Rose,  v.  3945.  ^^  iln^^ifT\  ^J'^^ 

...,,.,  Mod.  U mv.  Hist.  b.  u  c  2.  torn.  ii. 


Vous  nuissies  bien  les  Jfangoim^ottZr,  p.  n7.    These  expeditions  into  the  «^ 

Veour  la  par-dessus  le&Creneauix.  undoubtedly  much  improved  tiie  Euro- 

Et  Mixarclueres  de  la  Tour  pean  art  of  war.     Tasso's  warlike  m». 

Sont  aihalestres  tout  entour.  chines,  which  seem  to  be  the  poet's  in- 

jlrckiereM  occur  often  in   this  poem,  vention,  are  formed  on  deacriptions  of 

Chaucer,  in  translating  the  above  pas-  such  wonderful  machines  whidi  he  had 

sitge,  has  introduced  guns,  which  were  read  in  the  Crusade  histoxian%  partica« 

not  known  when  the  original  was  writ-  larly  Wilbdmus  Tyrensis. 

ten*  V.  '4191.  <"  Gloss.  Rob.  Glouc  p.  664. 
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Vortigern,  king  of  the  Britons,  is  thus  described  meeting 
the  beautiiiil  princess  Rouwen,  daiighter  of  Hengist,  the  Ro- 
samond of  the  Saxon  ages,  at  a  feast  of  wassaile.  It  is  a  cu- 
rious picture  of  the  gallantry  of  the  times. 

Hengest  that  day  did  his  might. 

That  alle  -were  glad,  king  and  knight, 

And  as  thei  were  best  in  glading, 

And  wele  cop  schotin  ^  knight  and  king. 

Of  chambir  Rouewen  so  gent. 

Be  fore  the  king  in  halle  scho  went. 

A  coupe  with  wyne  sche  had  in  hand, 

And  fair  hatire  ^  was  wele  iarand  ^. 

Be  fore  the  king  on  kne  sett. 

And  on  hir  langage  scho  him  grett 

"  Lauerid  •  king^  WassaiUe,"  scid  sche. 
;The  king  asked^  what  suld  be. 
On  that  langage  the  king  ne  couthe  ^ 
A  knight  ther  "  langage  lerid  "^  in  youthe. 
Breg  hiht  ^  that  knight  bom  Bretoun, 
That  lerid  the  langage  of  Sessoun  ^. 
This  Breg  was  the  latimer  '• 
What  scho  said  told  Vortager. 

'  *'  Sending  about  the  cups  apace.  €••       Vn  Latimibe  vieil  ferant  et  hemi 

roufliiig  briskly.  '*  ^  attire.  Molt  sot  de  plet,  et  molt  entresnie  fti. 

'  Tcry  rich  [very  becoming.— Elus].  And  in  the  manuscript  Roman  de  Rou, 

Moid.      *  was  not  skiUed.     "  their,  which  will  again  be  menUoncd: 

•  SUT^"'""*^'*^     y  Saxons.  L'archcyesqueFranchesa  Jumegesala, 

For  iMmer,  ojr  L^m»er,  an  Inters  ^  Rou,  etVsa  geat  par  LatinikiT parhu 

preter.     Thus,  m  the  Romance  of  kxko  __    -  ^  .,  .     *      \\  ,         .     *^„ 

RiCHAKD,  hereafter  dted  at  bnre,  Sa}».  ^*  ^^  '*  '"  Rfoissart,  torn.  iv.  c  87. 

din*8  Latimer  at  the  siege  of  Babylon  ^°4  *",?^f  "»**«»*  Fmu^  writen. 

prodafans  a  truce  to  the  Christian  wmy  ^  J  S®  o^l^orman  poem  on  the  subject 

fixmi  the  waUs  of  the  city.  Signat.  M.  i.  ?f  ^«  Dcrmod  s  expulsion  from  his 

m.^T  ^L    .  J  !_•  kmgdom  of  Ireland,  m  the  Lambeth 

TheLAtmuiho  tourned  his  eye  Hbiiy,  it  seems  more  properly  to  siimify. 

To  that  oUier  syde  of  the  toune,  in Tum^^^^ST  Ae  ^^^ 

And  cryed  trues  with  gret  soune.  8eck^^  ^^  ^^ 

In  whi^  sense  the  French  word  oaurs  p„  g^n  (kmeme  LAWirttR 

,n  the  Roman  de  Gaeim.  MS&  BibL  q^^  ^^i  ^^^  je  luy  V  histoiie,  Ac 

Reg.  Pans.  Num.  7542.  o^  , ,  t   ..  ^^    .    t»--.    t»        tt 

_•  ^     .  ,     „  See  lord  Lyttelton*s  Hist.  Hen.   II. 

.  JLATiiaa  fii  SI  sot  pvler  Roman,  ^oL  iv.  App.  p.  27a     We  might  hera 

Engloi^  GaUois,  et  Breton,  et  Norman,    ^ndcr  it  literally  his  Latinitt,  an  officer 

And  again,  retained  by  the  king  to  draw  up  the 
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<^  Sifi  Breg  seid,  Rowcn  yow  gretu. 
And  king  callis  and  lord  yow  letis*. 
This  es  ther  custom  and  ther  gest. 
Whan  thei  are  atte  the  ale  or  tssL 
Ilk  man  that  louis  quare  him  think, 
Salle  say  Wosseille,  and  to  him  drink* 
He  that  bidis  salle  say,  Wassaille, 
The  tother  salle  say  again,  Drinkhaille./ 
That  sais  Wosseille  drinkis  of  the  c(^ 
Kissand^  his  felaw  he  gives  it  up. 
Drinkheille,  he  sais,  and  drinke  ther  of, 
Kissand  him  in  bourd  and  skof  ^." 
The  king  said,  as  the  knight  gan  ken^, 
Drinkheille,  smiland  on  Rouewen* 
Rouwen  drank  as  hire  list. 
And  gave  the  king,  sine  ^  him  kisU 
There  was  the  first  wassaille  in  dede. 
And  that  first  of  tame  gede  ^. 
Of  that  wassaille  men  told  grete  tale^ 
And  wassaille  whan  thei  were  at  ale* 
And  drinkheille  to  tham  that  drank. 
Thus  was  wassaille  tane^  to  thank. 

Fele  sithes**  that  maidin  yinc*. 
Wassailed  and  kist  the  king. 
Of  bodi  sche  was  right  avenant^. 
Of  feir  colour,  with  swete  semblaunt'. 
Hir  hatire"'  fiille  wele  it  semed, 
MerveUk^  the  king  sche  quemid^. 
Oute  of  messure  was  he  glad, 
For  of  tliat  maidin  he  wer  alle  mad. 


public  instruments  in   Lsttn.     As  in  ' 

BoansnAi-'BOOK,  **  Godwinus  acdpitnt-  '  sport,  joke.  *  to  ftiguiy. 

riusy  Hugo  Latinamus,  Mile  porta-  *  since,  afterwards. 

rius.'*  MS.  Excerpt,  penes  me.     But  ^  went.  <  taken. 

in  botfi  the  last  instances  the  word  may  ^  many  times.  *  yonog. 

bear  its  more  general  and  extensive  sig-  ^  handsome,  gracefblly  shaped,  &r. 

nification.     cSmden  explains  LAzuijeft  '  countenance  [appeumnce,  EUii'] 

by  uUerjrrgier,  Rem.  p.  158,     Sjee  also  *"  attire.  *  nuuTeUoosly. 

p.  151.  edit.  1674.  "^  pleased. 
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Dninkenes  the  feetid  wroght. 
Of  that  ps/ea^  was  al  his  thoght 
A  meschamiche  that  time  him  led. 
He  asked  diat  paen  for  to  wed. 
Hengist  wild  not  draw  a  lite^ 
Bot  gramited  him  alle  so  tite. 
And  Hors  his  brother  ccmsentid  sone. 
Her  frendis  said,  it  ware  to  done. 
Thei  asked  the  king  to  gife  hir  Kent, 
In  douary  to  take  of  rent. 

0  pon  that  maidin  his  hert  so  cast, 
That  thei  askid  the  king  made  fast. 

1  wene  the  king  toke  her  that  day. 
And  wedded  hire  on  paiens  ]ay^ 
Of  prest  was  ther  no  benison' 
No  mes  songen,  no  orison. 

In  seisine  he  had  her  that  night 

Of  Kent  he  gave  Hen^st  the  right 

The  erelle  that  time,  that  Kent  alle  held. 

Sir  Goragon,  that  had  the  scheld. 

Of  that  gift  no  thing  ne  wist' 

To"  he  was  cast  oute  with'  Hengist  * 

In  the  seccmd  part,  copied  from  Peter  Langtoft,  the  attack 
of  Richard  the  First,  on  a  castle  held  by  the  Saraoen%  is  thus 
described 

The  dikes  were  fiille  wide  that  closed  thte  castle  about. 
And  depe  on  ilka  side,  with  bankis  hie  without 
Was  ther  non  entre  that  to  the  castelle  gan  ligge*, 
Bot  a  streiht  kauce^ ;  at  the  end  a  drauht  brigge. 
With  grete  duble  cheynes  drauhen  over  the  gate. 
And  fifti  armed  sueynes  *  porters  at  that  yate. 

-  '  pagan,  heathen.  <  knew  not 

«««wonldnotilyoffabit."  "tflL  'by. 

'  *'in  pagans  law;  aceixding  to  the  ^  Hearne*s  Gl.  Rob.  Glo.  p.  695. 

heathenish  custom.*'  '  lying.  ^  causey. 

'  benediction,  blessing.  *  twainSf  young  men,  soldiers. 
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-  With  slenges  and  magneles*  thei  kast^  to  kyng  Rychard 
Our  Glisten  by  parcelles  kasted  ageynward*^. 
Ten  sergeauns  of  the  best  his  targe  gan  him  bere 
That  egre  were  and  prest  to  covere  hym  and  to  were**. 
Himself  as  a  geamit  the  cheynes  in  tuo  hew, 
The  targe  was  his  warant%  that  non  tille  him  direw. 
Right  unto  the  gate  with  the  targe  thei  yede 
Fightand  on  a  gate,  undir  him  the  slouh  his  stede, 
Therfor  ne  wild  he  sesse^  alone  into  die  castele 
Thorgh  tham  all  wild  presse  on  fote  firaght  he  fidle  wele. 
And  whan  he  was  withinne,  and  &uht  as  a  wilde  leon, 
He  fondred  the  Sarazins  otuynne^,  and  &uht  as  a  dragon. 
Without  the  Cristen  gan  crie,  Alias  I  Richard  is  taken, 
Tho  Normans  were  sorie,  of  contenance  gan  blaken. 
To  slo  downe  and  to  stroye  nerer  wild  thei  stint 
Thei  left  for  dede  no  noye^  ne  for  no  wound  no  dynt. 
That  in  went  alle  their  pres,  maugre  the  Sarams  alle. 
And  fond  Richard  on  des  fightand,  and  wonne  the  halle. ' 

From  these  passages  it  appears  that  Robert  of  Brunne  has 
scarcely  more  poetry  than  Robert  of  Glocester.  He  has 
however  taken  care  to  acquaint  his  readers  that  he  avoided 
high  description,  and  that  sort  of  phraseology  whi  jh  was  then 
used  by  the  minstrels  and  harpers;  that  he  rather  aimed  to 
give  information  than  pleasure,  and  that  he  was  more  studious 
of  truth  than  ornament  As  he  intended  his  chronicle  to  be 
sung,  at  least  by  parts,  at  public  festivals,  he  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  apologise  for  these  deficiencies  in  the  prologue; 
as  he  had  partly  done  before  in  his  prologue  to  the  Manual 
OP  Sins. 

*  mangonels,  Vid.  supr.  p.  7d.  ^  guard,  defence. 

**  cast.  r  <•  he  could  not  caase.*' 

^  In  Langioft's  French,  ,  *  «he  fotmed  the  Saracens  into  tana 

**  Dis  seriauntz  des  plus  feres  e  de  meli    P^'Sr^"  I,'  ^r?P^l  i^!?^?"^-^ 
yanez,  '"  Heame  s  Glossary)  »  pesfaaps  a  nus- 

DcTaunt  le  cors  le  Reis  sa  large  ount  **K!l?®  transfer  for  aon^  I  e. 

portez."  sundered,  separated.    Ellis.] 
*^  *  annoyance. 

*  VHtrd,  defend.  >  Chiron,  p.  182.  18S. 
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I  mad  noght  for  no  disours*^ 
Ne  for  seggers  no  harpours,     • 
Bot  for  the  luf  of  symple  men. 
That  strange  Inglis  cannot  ken ' : 
For  many  it  ere"^  that  strange  Inglis 
In  ryme  wate  "  never  what  it  is, 
I  made  it  not  for  to  be  praysed, 
Bot  at  the  lewed  men  were  aysed®. 

He  next  mentions  several  sorts  of  verse,  or  prosody;  which 
were  then  fashionable  among  the  minstrels,  and  have  been 
long  since  unknown. 

If  it  were  made  in  ryme  ccumeey 
Or  in  strangere  or  enterlaciy  &c,  * 

^  tale-teUerSy  NarratoreMy  Lat.  Can-  etUerlacfet  each  couplet  rhyming  in  the 
teourt^  Tr,  Seggen  in  the  next  line  per-  middle  as  well  as  the  end.  As  thus, 
haps  means  the  same  thiiw,  i.  e.  Sayert,     MSS.  Hakl.  1002. 

hETO  the  «  DefU's  diaourB,"  in  P.  Plow-  ^"^ 

man^  fol.  xxzL  b.  edit  1550.     Disour  The  rhjme  Batton  liad  its  appellation 

precisely  rignifies  a  tale-4eUer  at  a  Jeast  from  Robert  Baston,  a  celebrated  Latin 

in  Gower.  Con£  Aroant.  lib.  riL  foL  xhymer  about  the  year  IS  15.  llie  rhyme 

155.  a.  edit  BertfaeL  1554.  Heis speak-  ttmmgere  means  unootnrnotu     See  Can- 

ing  of  the  coranation  festival  of  a  Ro-  txebust  Taus,  toL  iv.  p.  72.  aeq.  ut 

man  emperor.  in&.     The  reader,  airious  on  this  sub- 

And  woy  imMrcU  had  pUide  *™"  •.  "»??«f"I*  «»  ^  ^!??'>  '"- 

Which«o«w«pWunt«,hUe«.  ^"t.^K-nS*"  TS'^s^" 

DuGange  says,  that  Disenri  were  judges  library  there  is  a  very  antient  manu- 

of  the  tnrney.  Diss.  Joinv.  p.  179*  script  copy  of  Aldhelm*s  Latin  poem 

*  know.  De  VirgmUate  H  Laude  Sanctorum^  writ- 
"*  it  eref  there  are.  ten  about  the  year  700^  and  given  by 
*-  knew.  llMMnas  Allen,  with  Saxon  gkiases,  and 
®  eased.  the  text  almost  in  semi-saxon  charMtos. 

*  [Theifaymes  here  called,  by  Robert    These  are  the  two  first  verses. 

da  Brunne,  Couw^  and  EtUerlac4e,  were    -m^ -^  ♦„wx««a  ..,.^ «.«»«»..,»  «- -^ 

widmibtoSy  derived  from  the  Latin    Metn^jyrones  nuncl>romant  caimina 

dirners  of  that  age,  who  used  versus  -p.    i.„  j'       ^«:«*  -..-^•«*^   ^ 

^d^tt  mterk^^    Brunne  h«e  ^   ^^^  "P"'  V^*°  «^'~ 
professes  to  avoid  these  ele^^andes  of  ' 

composition,  yet  he  has  intermixed  many  Langbaine,  in  reciting  this  manusqipCy 

pesaages  in   Rhne  Omtv^.      See  his  thus  explains  the  ^fwutratum  canhen. 

Chbokiclk,  p.  866.  273.  &c.  &e.    Aiid  *'  Scil.  prima  cujusque  versus  liters,  per 

almost  all  the  latter  part  of  his  work  Acrostichidem,  confidt  versum  ilium 

from  the  Conquest  is  written  in  rhyme  Metrica  tyrone*.  Ultima  cujusque  versus 
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He  adds,  that  the  old  stories  of  chivalry  had  been  so  disguiaed 
by  foreign  terms,  by  additions  and  alterations,  that  they  were 
now  become  unintelligible  to  a  common  auifience :  and  parti- 
cularly,.  that  the  tale  of  Sir  Tristram*,  the  noblest  of  all, 
was  much  changed  from  the  original  composition  of  its  first 
author  Thomas. 

I  see  in  song  in  sedgeying  taleP 
Of  Erceldoune,  and  Kei^ale, 
Non  tham  says  as  thai  tham  wro^tS 
And  in  ther  saying^  it  semes  no^tt, 
That  may  thou  here  in  Sir  Tristram* ; 
Over  gestes '  it  has  the  steem  ", 


liten,  ab  ultimo  carmine  ordine  retro-  tton,  but  wiifccfs  of  adveatures.     JETa 

grado  numerando,  hune  versum  fadt.  of  Famtj  t.  106. 

'*  Metrica  tyrones  nunc  promant  carmina  And  Jxsroirms  that  tellen  tales 

casti***  Both  of  wepjng  and  of  g^une. 

(Langb.  MSS.  ▼.  p.  18&)'MSS.  Dioa.  In  the  Haum  of  -^o*"*  ha  alao  pkoea 

146.     There  is  a  very  antient  tract,  by  those  wbo  wrote  <'  olde  GMf«r.*'  ▼.  485. 

one  Mico,  I  believe  called  also  Levita,  It  is  hoveyer  obviooa  to  observe  tMML 

on  Prosody,  Be  Quanlitate  St/Uabarum,  whence  the  praeent  tcm  Jett  arooe.  Set 

with  examples  from  the  Latin  poets,  per-  Fauchet,  Rec.  p.  73.     In  P.  FlowBaBy 

baps  the  first  work  of  the  kind.  Bibl.  we  have  JoVs  Jutu.  foL  aiv.  b. 

BodL  MSS.  BodL  A  7.  9.     See  J.  L.  ,  ,  ^.          *,i  -    x.«    •  ^             ., 

Hocker's  Catau  MSa  Bibl.  Heidelb.  ^^^  ^t^       ^jcste^  greatly  wyt- 

p.  24.  who  recites  a  part  of  Mico*s  Pre-  nessetn. 

iace,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  That  is,  <*Job  intfaeaceofiraloflmLiftb'* 

a  grammatical  teacher  of  youth.     See  In  the  same  page  we  lwfe» 

also  Dacheri  Spicilbg.  torn.  ii.  p.  SOa  b.  *  „ ,  .  ,,^^  .    , ;.. j^i^^  .,^  {....^.i^ 

edit,  ult.— Additioks.]  5^        judgders,  and  ^ngdcrs 

•  [See  Note  at  the  end  of  this  vol,]  ^J^teu 

p  "among  the  romances  that  are  sung.  That  is,   Minstrels,  Renters  of  talcs. 

&C.**  Other  illustrations  of  this  word  will  oc- 

4  "  none  recite  them  as  they  were  first  cur  in  the  course  of  the  work.    Chaauaiu 

v^ritten."  de ^lofex  were  common  ia  F^mioe  ia  the 

'  "  as  they  tell  them.*'  thirteenth  centniy  among  the  tieeb** 

*  « this  you  may  see,  &c."  dours.    See  Mem.  concemant las  pnnd- 
'  Heame  says  that  GeitM  were  opposed  paux  monumens  de  rilisiaiiede  Fxanec^ 

to  JBofiumof.  Chroo.  Langt.  Fref.  p.  37.  Mem.    Lit.  zv.  p.  582  ;   by  tlie  vciy 

But  this  is  a  mistake.     Thus  we  have  learned  and  ingenious  M.  dele  Come 

the  Geste  cfhfng  Home,  a  very  old  me-  de  Sainte  Bslaye.     I  add  the  t«o  flm 

trical  Romance.  MSS.  Harl.  2253.  p.  Unas  of  a  manuscript  entfllBd»  Jri  4f 

70,     Also  in  the  Froiogue  of  Mychard  Xaimder  par  Mmtf,  who  lived  lfi9& 

Cua-  de  Lyon.  JStiL  BodL  J.  b.  2.  Hi.  (Langbi  WBB. 

King  Richard  is  the  best  ^  ^^'^ 

That  is  found  in  nnyjestc.  Dc  gf$te  ne  voil  pas  chanter, 

And  the  passage  in  the  text  is  a  proof  Nei«&.  ntdreitH  canter, 

against  his  assertion.     Chaucer,  in  the  There  is  even  Getia  Itesioi^  sf  Jfiwr 

following  passage,  by  Jbstoves,  does  retnimis  CkrisH;,  in  maoy  mamMcripC  li- 

not  mean  Jiutert  in  modem  signifies-  braries.                                 ^ 
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Over  all  that  is  or  was, 

If  men  yt  sajd  as  made  Thomas*-^ 

Thai  sayd  in  so  quaynte  Inglis 

That  manyone-  wate  not  what  it  is.- 

And  forsooth  I  couth  nought 

So  strange  Inglis  as  thai  wroght 

On  this  account,  he  says,  he  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to 
write  his  Chronicle  in  a  more  popular  and  easy  style,  that 
would  be  better  understood. 

And  men  besought  me  many  a  time 
To  turn  it  bot  in  light  ryme. 
Thai  said  if  I  in  strange  it  turne 
To  here  it  manyon  would  skume*, 
For  it  are  names  fiille  selcouthey 
That  ere  not  used  now  in  mouth. — 
In  the  hous  of  SixiQe  I  was  a  throwe  » 
Danz  Robert  of  Meltone*,  that  ye  knowe, 
Did  it  wiyte  for  felawes  sake, 
When  thai  wild  solace  make.^ 

Erceldoune  and  Kendale  are  mentioned,  in  some  of  these 
lines  of  Brunne,  as  [writers  of]  old  romances  or  popular  tales. 
Of  the  latter  I  can  discover  no  traces  in  our  antient  literature. 
As  to  the  former,  Thomas  Erceldoun,  or  Ashelington,  is  said 
to  have  written  Prophecies^  like  those  of  Merlin.  Leland, 
from  the  Scala  Ckronicon^^  says  that  "William  Banastre^^ 

*  many  a  one.  '  scorn.  It  begins,  in  the  usual  form,  with  tba 
y  strange.                    *  a  little  while,     creation  of  the  world,  passeft  on  to  Bru- 

*  "Sir  Aobert  of  Malton. "  It  appears    tos,  and  closes  with  Edward  tlie  Third. 
Irom  hence  tet  he  was  bom  at  Maltoa        ^  One  Gilbert  Banestre  was  a  poet 
JB  Liincolnshire.  and  musician.     The  Prophesies  of  JSa* 

^  Pref.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  57.  58.  nister  cf  England  are  not  uncommon 

^  An  antient  French  history  or  Chro-  among  manuscripts.    In  the  Scotch  Pro^ 

idcle  of  England  never  printed,  which  phesies,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1680,  £(h» 

Lieland  says  was  translated  out  of  French  ruuter  is  mentioned  as  the  au  thor  of  some 

rhyme  into  French  prose.     CoU.  voL  i.  of  them.     *'  As  Berlington*8  books  and 

P.  ii.  pa^.  59.  edit.  1770.     It  was  pnvi  Uanester  tell  us."  p.  2.   Again,  '*  Beidt 

bably  written  or  reduced  by  Thomas  hath  bricved  in  his  book  and  BaneMer 

Gray  into  prose.  Londinens.  Antiquitat.  also. "  p.  1 8.  He  seems  to  be  confounded 

Cant.  lib.  i  p.  S8.     Others  affirm  it  to  with  William  Banister,  a  filter  of  the 

faavtt  been  the  work  of  John  Otay,  an  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.    Berlington 

dninent  churchman,  about  the  year  ISIS,  is  probably  John  Bridlington,  an  Angus- 
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and  Thomas  Ereddoune,  spoke  words  yn  figure  as  were  the 
prophecies  of  Merlin  ^"  In  the  library  of  Lincohi  cathedral, 
there  is  a  metrical  romance  entitled,  Thomas  of  Erseldown  *, 
which  begins  with  the  usual  address, 

Lordynges  both  great  and  smalL 

In  the  Bodleian  library,  among  the  theological  works  of  John 
Lawem,  monk  of  Worcester,  and  student  in  theology  at  Ox- 
ford about  the  year  1448,  written  with  his  own  )iand,  a  frag- 
ment of  an  English  poem  occurs,  which  begins  thus : 

Joly  chepert  [sheperd]  of  Askeldowne^ 

In  the  British  Museum  a  manuscr^t  English  poem  occurs^ 
with  this  French  title  prefixed,  ^^  La  Countesse  de  Dunbar, 
demanda  a  Thomas  Essedoune  quant  la  guere  d'Elscooe  pren- 
dret  fyn^*''  This  was'  probably  our  prc^hesier  Thomas  of 
Erceldown.  One  of  his  predictions  is  mentioned  in  an  antient 
Scots  poem  entitled  A  New  Year's  Gift,  written  in  the  year 
1562,  by  Alexander  Scott  ^  One  Thomas  I^eirmouth,  or 
Rymer,  was  also  a  prophetic  bard,  and  lived  at  Erslingtoun, 
sometimes  perhaps  pronounced  Erseldoun.  This  is  therefore 
probably  the  same  person.     One  who  personates  him,  says. 

In  Erslingtoun  I  dwell  at  hame^ 
Thomas  Rymer  men  call  me. 

tiiM  canon  of  Bridlington,  who  wrote        '  MS8.  Bodl.  699.  foL 

three  books  of  Carmina  FaticmaUoy  in        [Mr^  Bilson  has  said  of  this  poeai 

which  he  pretends  to  foreteU  many  acd-  that  **  it  was  found  impracticable  jbj 

dents  that  should  happen  to  England,  him]  tb  make  out  more  than  the  ust 

MSS.  Digb.  BibL  Bodl.  89.  and  18S.  two  lines. 

ITiere  are  also  Vertus  Vaticmales  under  j^.    ^,„^  ^  a.oI.*ii  Ji^wn^ 

his  name,  MSa  BodL  NE.  E.  ii.  17.  ^^^  chepte  of  Aschell  dmme ^ 

f.21.  He  died,  aged  sixty,  in  1379.  He  Cm^  mwe  on  love  than  «1  the  timn. 
was  canonised.     There  are  many  other  Jsdit>J 

ProphetieBj  which  seem  to  have  been  fa-        <  MSS.  HarL  225S.  f.  1S7.     It  be- 

shionable  at  this  time,  bound  up  with  gins  thus, 

Bridlington  in  MSa  Pigb,  186.  -^  ,     . .  ^ .  ,«. 

•  Ub.  supr.  p.  5ia  Whenman  as  mad  a  kingge  of  a  c^>- 

•  [Another  copy  is  presenred  at  Canw    — ,   P^  ™",        ^.  ,,,^^, 
bridk  a  transcript  fixmi  which  has  been    When  mon  is  lerer  other  monnesthynge 

pubfished  by  Mr.  Jamieson  m  his  Po-  "^"^  ^^  ^*°- 

pular  Ballads  and  Sonfls.     The  Tarious  ^  ^  Ancient  Sooti  Poems,  EdinK  I77a 

readings  of  the  Lincoln  MS.  are  there  12mo.  f.  194»     See  the  ingemeus  cdi- 

given.— Edit.]  tor*s  notes,  p.  SIS. 
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He  has  left  vaticinal  rhymes,  in  ^'hich  he  predicted  the  union 
of  Scotland  with  England,  about  the  year  1279^  Fordun 
mentions  several  of  his  prophecies  concerning  the  future  state 
of  Scotland^. 

Our  author,  Robert  de  Bnmne,  also  translated  into  English 
rhymes  the  treatise  of  cardinal  Bonaventura,  his  cotemporary ', 
De  ceena  et  passione  domini  et  peenis  S,  Maria  Virginis^  with 
the  following  title :  "  Medjrtaciuns  of  the  Soper  of  our  Lorde 
Jhesu,  and  also  of  hys  Passyun,  and  eke  of  the  Peynes  of  hys 
swete  Modyr  mayden  Marye,  the'whyche  made  yn  Latyn 
Bonaventure  Cardynall"."  But  I  forbear  to  give  farther  ex- 
tracts from  this  writer,  who  appears  to  have  possessed  much 
more  industry  than  genius,  and  cannot  at  present  be  read  with 
much  pleasure.  Yet  it  should  be  remembered,  that  even  such 
a  writer  as  Robert  de  Brunne,  uncouth  and  unpleasing  as  he 
naturally  seems,  and  chiefly  employed  in  turning  the  theology 
of  his  age  into  rhyme,  contributed  to  form  a  style,  to  teach 
expression,  and  to  polish  his  native  tongue.  In  the  infancy 
of  language  'and  composition,  notlnng  is  wanted  but  writers : 
at  that  period  even  the  most  artless  have  their  use. 

Robert  Grosthead  bishop  of  Lincoln",  who  died  in  1253, 
is  said  in  some  verses  of  Robeit  de  Brunne,  quoted  above,  to 
have  been  fond  of  the  metre  and  music  of  tlie  minstrels.     He 

'  See  Scoich  Proj>hetieSt  utsupr.  p.  19.     lino  is, 

11.   13.  18.  36.  Til.    The  Ptipkesy  of  Almiffhti  irod  in  trinite 

Humat  Rymer,     Vr.   **  Stille  on  my  *      ^^ 

waycs  as  I  went."  It  was  never  printed. 

^  Lib.  z.  cap.  43.  44.     I  think  he  is        '^  See  Diss.  ii.—llie  author  and  trans- 

also  mentioned   by  Spotswood.      See  lator  are  often  thus  confounded  in  ma- 

Dempst  xl.  810.  nuscripts.    To  an  old  English  relifffous 

1  He  died  1272.    Many  of  Ponaven-  poem  on  the  holy  Virgin,  we  find  the 

tare*s  tracts  were  at  this  time  translated  following  title :    IncipU  qvidam  oaniut 

into  English.     In  the  Harleian  manu-  quern  comjjostdt  frater  Thomat  de  Hales 

scripts  we  have,  "  The  Treatis  that  is  de  ordine  frtUrum  minorum,  &c.  MSS. 

kaUid  Prickynge  cf  Love^  made  hi  a  Coll.  Jcsl  Oxon.  85.  supr.  citat.     But 

Frere  menour  Bonaventure,   that  was  tliis  is  tJie  title  of  our  friar's  oriffinai,  a 

Cardinallofthecourteof  Rome.'*  2254.  Latin  hymn  de   B.    Maria  'S^roins, 

1.  f.  I.     This  book  belonged  to  Dame  improperly  adopted  in  the  translation. 

Alyv  Braintwat  **  tlic  worchypf\iU  prioras  lliomas  de  Hales  was  a  Franciscan  friar, 

of  Dartforde.**     This  is  not  an  uncom-  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  flourished 

iDon  manuscript.  about  the  year  1 340.    We  shall  see  other 

"*  MSS.  Harl  1701.  f.  84.    The  first  proofs  uf  this. 
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was  most  attached  to  the  French  minstrels,  in  whose  langiuj^ 
he  has  left  a  poem,  never  printed,  of  some  length.  This  was 
probably  translated  into  English  rhyme  about  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First  Nor  is  it  quite  improbable,  if  the  trans- 
lation was  made  at  this  period,  that  the  translator  was  Robert 
de  Brunne ;  especially  as  he  translated  another  of  Grosthead's 
pieces.  It  is  called  by  Leland  Chateau  d^Amour^.  But  in 
one  of  the  Bodleian  manuscripts  of  this  book  we  have  the 
following  title,  Romance  par  Mestre  Robert  Grosseteste^.  In 
another  it  is  called,  Ce  est  la  vie  de  D.  Jhu  de  sa  humanitefet 
a  or  dine  de  Saint  Robert  Grosseteste  he  Jut  eveque  de  NicRole^i 
And  in  this  copy,  a  very  curious  apology  to  the  clergy  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  poem,  for  the  language  in  which  it  is  written  ^ 
'^  Et  quamvis  lingua  romana  [romance]  coram  clericis  sapo- 

^  Script.  Brit.  p.  285.  the  tnnscribera,  either  from  ignonnce, 

'  MSS.  Bodl.  NE.  D.  69.  or  a  desire  of  giving  a  fictitious  value  to 

[It  has  been  shown  in  a  former  note,  their  own  labours,  have  inscribed  his 

that  Grosseteste*s  chiim  to  the  author-  name  upon  the  copies.    His  *^Teinplum 

ship  of  the  French  '^Manuelde  Pechees**  Domini,**  a  copious  system  of  mystics! 

— «t  least  to  the  work  at  present  known  divinity,  aboundins  in  pious  raptuRS 

hy  that  name-— is  extremely  doubtful*,  and  sdiolastic  subUeties,  may  have  af* 

Tim  following  extract  fitnn  the  ''Chateau  forded  the  materials  for  the  former  poem ; 

d*  Amour,*'  ascribed  to  him  by  Leland  and  his  treatise  *'  Desept.  vitiis  eireme- 

and  others,  will  render  his  title  to  the  diis'*— if  we  except  the  Coiit«<f«iwCf  which 

composition  of  any  poem  in  French  still  Wadigton  may  have  gleaned  from  an- 

more  problematical :  other  source— possibly  supplied  the  doc- 

T  .  .^  trines  of  tlie  latter.     The  title  adopted 

¥*  ^Tn  JI^^T"  M-  1,  1    «-*  by  Leland  and  the  English  tninsUtor, 

Ke  Semt  Robert  de  Nidiole  feu  ^  ^„  ^^^  ^^  the^following  pas- 

Romanse  de  romanze  est  apel6,  ^^  ^^  French  work- 

Tel  num  a  droit  li  est  assign^;  ^ 

Kar  de  ceo  livre  la  materie.  En  un  chastel  bel  c  gnmt* 

Est  estret  de  haut  cleregie,  Bicn  fourme  et  avenant, 

E  pur  ceo  ke  il  pasco  (surpasse)  altre        Ceo  e$t  le  chastel  d'amour, 

romanz  £  de  solas  e  de  socour. 

Apel6  est  romanz  de  romanz.  Harl.  MS.  now  1191. 

Pmr  es  litres  ke  siverunt  RobertTlBrunne  ».s  the  imW ^ the 

'   Les  titles  ne  vodpasnmer  Tr««i:„i,  «„,«;«„  ;♦— «  Ani«K»..;^  *1m» 

Kar  leur  n>tier;  ne  volt  suffrer.  ^"^^f"  TT'il      •      !^^^^ 

■D-:    •  1      _^i  -^  ^*  the  mtemal  evidence  is  most  decideaiy 

Fnmis  sera  le  proloee  mis  r    *       u       -.  -^'^        r*       t 

w -..._  T     ^'^1  ^     *   •  affamst  such  an  opimon.— Edit.] 
E  puz  les  titles  tuz  ass«.  ^^  ^^   Laud.  foL  memb«J    11- 
M»8>.  Keg.  20  H.  xiv.  ^^^  ^^^^  .^  perfectly  Franch,  for I«- 
Tlie  probability  is,  that  both  the  present  coin.  See  likewise  MSS.  Bodl.  £4k  14. 
poem,  and  the  "  Manuel  de  Pechees**  are        '  In  the  hand-writing  of  the  poem  it- 
founded  on  similar  works  of  Grosseteste  self,  which  is  very  antient. 
written  in  the  Latin  language ;  and  that 
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REM  suAViTATis  non  habeat,  tamen  pro  laicis  qui  minus  intel- 
ligunt  opusculum  illud  aptum  est'."  This  piece  professes  to 
treat  of  tlie  creation,  the  redemption,  the  day  of  judgment,  the 
joys  of  heaven,  and  the  torments  of  hell :  but  the  whole  is  a 
religious  allegory,  and  under  die  ideas  of  chivalry  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  Christian  belief  are  represented.  It  has  the 
air  of  a  system  of  divinity  written  by  a  troubadour.  The  poet^ 
in  describing  the  advent  of  Christ,  supposes  that  he  entered 
into  a  magnificent  castle,  which  is  the  body  of  the  immaculate 
virgin.  The  structure  of  this  castle  is  conceived  with  some 
imagination,  and  drawn  with  the  pencil  of  romance.  The 
poem  begins  with  these  lines. 

Ki  pense  ben,  ben  pent  dire : 
Sanz  penser  ne  poet  suifise: 
De  nul  bon  oure  commencer 
Deu  nos  dont  de  li  penser 
De  ki  par  ki,  en  ki,  sont 
Tos  les  biens  ki  font  en  el  mond. 

But  I  hasten  to  the  translation,  which  is  more  immediately 
connected  with  our  present  subject,  and  has  this  title :  *^  Her 
bygenet  a  tretys  that  ys  yclept  Castel  of  Love  that  biscop 
Grosteyzt  made  ywis  for  lewde  mennes  by  hove  ^"  Then  fol- 
lows the  prologue  or  introduction. 

That  good  thinketh  good  may  do, 
And  God  wol  help  him  thar  to: 
Ffor  nas  never  good  work  wrougt 
With  oute  biginninge  of  good  thougt. 
Ne  never  was  wrougt  non  vuel"  thyng 
That  vuel  thougt  nas  the  biginnyng. 
God  ffuder,  and  sone  and  holigqste 
That  alle  thing  on  eorthe  sixt^  and  wost, 

'f.  1.  SoaUoinMSS.C.C.C.  Oxon.         <  Bibl.  Bodl.   M&  Vernon,  f.  298. 

232.   In  MSS.  Harl.  1 121.  5.  **  [Ici  de-  This  translation  was  never  printed:  and 

moustre]  Roberd  Grosseteste  evesquc  de  is,  I  believe,  a  rare  manuscript 
Nichole  un  tretis  en  Franceis,  del  com-        "  well,  good  [foul]/ 
niencementdumonde,&c*'f.  156.  Cod.         *  F.  hexL  highest  [seest]. 
membran* 
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Hiat  one  God  art  and  tbrillibod', 

And  threo  persones  in  one  hodT, 

Withouten  end  and  bi  ginninge. 

To  whom  we  ougten  over  alle  thinge^ 

Worschepe  him  with  trewe  love, 

That  kineworthe  king  art  us  above. 

In  whom,  of  whom,  thorw  whom  beoth, 

AUe  the  good  schipes  that  we  hire  i  seoth. 

He  leve  us  thenche  and  worchen  so, 

That  be  us  schylde  from  vre  fo, 

All  we  habbeth  to  help  neode 

That  we  ne  beth  all  of  one  theode, 

Ne  i  boren  in  one  londe, 

Ne  one  speche  undirstonde, 

Ne  mowe  we  al  Latin  wite ' 

Ne  Ebreu  ne  Oru*  that  beth  i  write, 

Ne  Ffrench,  ne  this  other  spechen. 

That  me  mihte  in  worlde  sechen* 

To  herie  God  our  derworthi  drihte**. 

As  vch  mon  ougte  with  all  his  mihte ; 

Loft  song  syngen  to  God  zemeS 

With  such  speche  as  he  con  leme : 

Ne  monnes  mouth  ne  be  i  dut 

Ne  his  ledene^  i  hud. 

To  serven  his  God  that  him  wrougte. 

And  maade  al  the  worlde  of  nougte. 

Of  fjiglische  I  shal  nir  resun  schowen 

Ffor  hem  that  can  not  i  knowen, 

Nouther  French  ne  Latyn 

On  Englisch  I  chulle  tuUen  him. 

'  trinity.  ing  of  kyng  Chariei  [the  BM],  Jo^n 

y  unity.  Scott  tnntUted  Denya  bookes  out  of  ^m 

*  undentand.  into  Latya." 

*  Gfeek.  In  JdinTrevisas's  dialogue  *>  *<  to  bkti  [praiie]  God  our  belovad 
oonoeming  the  translation  of  the  Fdy-  lord." 

chronicon,  MS&  Harl.  190a  b.  f.  42.  '  earnestly. 
<*  Aristotile's  boketfi  &c.  were  translated  '  language, 
out  of  grue  into  Latin.    Also  with  pray- 
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Wherefor  the  world  was  i  wroht^ 
Ther  after  how  he  was  bi  tauht, 
Adam  vre  fFader  to  ben  his, 
With  al  the  merthe  of  paradjrs 
To  wone^  and  welden  to  such  ende 
Til  that  he  scholde  to  hevene  wende, 
And  hou  sone  he  hit  fu  les 
And  seththen  hou  for  bouht  wes, 
Thurw  the  heze  kynges  sone 
That  here  in  eorthe  wolde  come, 
Ffor  his  sustren  that  were  to  boren, 
And  ffor  a  prison  thas  was  for  loren> 
And  hou  he  made  as  ze  schal  heren 
That  heo  i  cust  and  sauht  weren 
And  to  wruche  a  castel  he  alihte,  &c. 

But  the  following  are  the  most  poetical  passages  of  this 
poem. 

God  nolde  a  lihte  in  none  manere, 
But  in  feir  stude^  and  in  clere, 
In  feir  and  clene  siker  hit  wes, 
Ther  God  almihti  his  in  ches' 
In  a  Castel  well  comeliche, 
Muche^  apd  fFeire,  and  lovdiche, 
That  is  the  castell  of  alle  floure, 
Of  solas  and  of  socour. 
In  the  mere  he  stont  bi  twene  two, 
Ne  hath  he  forlak  for  no  fo : 
For  the  tour^  is  so  wel  with  outen, 
^  So  depe  i  diched  al  abouten, 
That  non  kunnes  asayling, 
Ne  may  him  derven  fer  no  thing ; 
He  stont  on  heiz  rocke  and  sound, 
And  is  y  planed  to  the  ground, 

*  place.  -*  mat. 

^  ** chose  bis  babiution.**  ^  La  tur  est  u  bien  en  cloi.  Jr.  Orig^ 
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That  ther  may  w<hi  non  vuel'  thing, 
Ne  derve  ne  gyilnes  castyng ; 
And  thaug  he  be  so  lovliche, 
He  is  so  drediul  and  hatcliche, 
To  all  thulke  that  ben  his  Ton, 
That  heo  flen  him  everichon ; 
Ffbr  smal  toures  that  beth  abouten. 
To  witen  the  he^  toure  withouten, 
Sethe'^  beoth  thre  bayies  withalle'. 
So  feir  i  diht  with  strange  walle. 
As  heo  beth  here  after  I  write, 
Ne  may  no  man  the  feirschipe"*  i  wite, 
Ne  may  no  tongue  ne  may  hit  telle, 
•   Ne  thougt  thincke,  ne  mouthe  spelle : 
On  trusti  rocke  heo  €(tondeth  fiist, 
And  with  depe  diches  bethe  bi  cast. 
And  the  camels'*  so  stondeth  upright, 
Wei  I  planed,  and  feir  i  dight : 
Seven  barbicanes  ther  beth  i  wrouht 
With  gret  ginne  al  bi  thouht^. 
And  evrichon  hath  gat  and  toure, 
Ther  never  fayleth  ne  socoure. 
Never  schal  fo  him  stonde  with 
That  thider  wold  flen  to  sechen  grith^.     ' 
This  castel  is  siker  fair  abouten. 
And  is  al  depeynted  withouten, 
With  tlireo  heowes  that  wel  beth  sene** ; 
So  is  the  foundement  al  greue, 
That  to  the  rock  &st  lith, 
Wel  is  that  ther  murthe  i  sith, 
Ffor  the  greneschip  lasteth  evere. 
And  his  heuh  ne  leoseth  nevere, 

>  vile.  ^  Pur  bon  engin  fait  Fr,  Orig. 
^  Tres  bailes  en  tour.  Fr.  Orig,  c  counsel  [gmce]. 

>  **  moreover  there  are  three,"  &c.  ^     La  chastel  est  a  bel  bon 

"*  beauty.  Dc  hors  de  peint  a  en  virun 

"  kcrueb.— Kemenus  bien  poll.  Fr*  Dc  trels  culurs  diverscment. 

(/rig,  Fr,  Oris* 
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Sethen  abouten  that  other  heug 

So  is  ynde  so  ys  blu'. 

That  the  midel  heug  we  clepeth  ariht 

And  schjnieth  so  &ire  and  so  briht 

The  thridde  heag  an  ovemast 

Over  wrigeth  al  and  so  ys  i  cast 

That  withinnen  and  withouten, 

The  castel  lihteth  al  abouten. 

And  is  raddore  than  eny  rose  schal 

That  shunneth  as  hit  bamd*  were*. 

Withinne  the  castel  is  whit  schinynge 

So"  the  snows  that  is  snewynge, 

And  casteth  that  liht  so  wyde, 

After  long  the  tour  and  be  syde, 

That  never  cometh  ther  wo  ne  woug, 

As  swetnesse  ther  is  ever  i  noug. 

Amydde''  the  heige  toure  is  springynge 

A  well  that  ever  is  eominge* 

With  four  stremes  that  striketh  wel, 

And  erneth  upon  the  gravel, 

And  fulleth  the  duches  about  the  wal, 

Much  blisse  ther  is  over  al, 

Ne  dar  he  seeke  non  other  leche 

That  mai  riht  of  this  water  eleche. 

In  y  thulke  derworthi  faire  toure 

Ther  stont  a  trone  with  much  honour, 

Of  whit  yvori  and  feirore  of  liht 

Than  the  someres  day  when  heis  briht, 

With  cumpas  i  throwen  and  with  gin  al  i  do 

Seven  steppes  ther  beoth  therto,  &c. 

'  Si  est  ynde  si  est  blu.  Fr.  Orig.  Dunt  issent  quaterruisseU. 

*  burnedy  on  fire.  Ki  bruinet  par  le  graTel,  &c.  Fr,  Orig, 

«      Hii.»t»enmulke  Destroy  y  E^'bd  tur  .  bone 
^     Epiect  unvdant  ch«e.Fr.  Ong.         ^  de  yvoire  un  trone 

^^  Ke  plusa  eissi  blanchor 

^     In  mi  la  tur  plus  faauteine  Ci  en  mi  este  la  beau  jur 

Kst  surdant  une  funtayne  Par  engin  est  compassez,  &Ci  Fr,  Orig, 
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The  fibure  smale  toures  abouten, 

That  with  the  heige  tour  withouten, 

Ffour  had  thewes  that  about  hire  i  seoth, 

Ffoure  vertus  cardinals  beoth,  &c. 

And  >  which  beoth  threo  bayles  get. 

That  with  the  camels  ben  so  wel  i  set, 

And  i  cast  with  cumpas  and  walled  abouten 

Tliat  wileth  the  heihe  toor  with  outen : 

Bote  the  inmost  bayle  i  wote 

Bitokeneth  hire  holi  maydenhode^  &c. 

The  middle  bayle  that  wite  ge, 

Bitokeneth  hire  holi  chastite    - 

And  sethen  the  overmast  bayle 

Bitokeneth  hire  holi  sposaile,  &c. 

The  seven  kernels  abouten, 

That  with  greot  gin  beon  y  wrougt  withouten. 

And  witeth  this  castel  so  well. 

With  arwe  and  with  quarrel*, 

That  beoth  the  seven  vertues  with  wunne 

To  overcum  the  seven  deadly  sinne,  &ic.^ 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  great  impediment  to  the  cultivation 
and  progressive  improvement  of  the  English  language  at  these 
early  periods,  that  the  best  authors  chose  to  write  in  French. 
Many  of  Robert  Grosthead's  pieces  arc  uideed  in  Latin;  yet 
where  the  subject  was  popular,  and  not  immediately  addressed 
to  learned  readers,  he  adopted  the  Romance  or  French  lan- 
guage, in  preference  to  his  native  English.  Of  this;,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  his  Manuel  Peche,  and  his  Chateau 
n' Amour,  are  sui&cient  proofs,  both  in  prose  and  verse :  and 
his  example  and  authority  must  have  had  considerable  influence 
in  encouraging  this  practice.     Peter  Langtoft,  our  Augustine 

*  Les  treis  bailleg  du  chaste!  Ki  bien  gardent  le  cbaatel, 

Ki  sunt  overt  au  kernel  £  de  seeCe  e  de  quarrcL  Fr^  Oiig. 

Qui  a  compas  sunt  en  virun  kaa        _j.u*      *••        i«_j 

Ki«  bors  de  t«iUes  Mint  f«it,  of  the  cwUe,  Ac  &c 
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canon  of  Bridlington,  not  only  compiled  the  large  chronicle 
of  England,  above  redted,  in  French;  but  even  translated 
Herbert  Boscam's  Latin  Life  of  Thomas  Becket  into  French 
rhymes  ^,  John  Hoyed^i,  a  native  of  London,  doctor  of  divi- 
nity, and  chaplain  to  queen  Eleanor  mother  of  Edward  the 
First,  wrote  in  French  rhymes  a  book  entided.  Rosarium  de 
Naiivitaie,  Passhne^  Ascensione,  Jhesu  Christie  Various  other 
proofi  have  before  occurred.  Lord  Lyttelton  quotes  from  the 
Lambeth  library  a  manuscript  poem  in  French  or  Norman 
verse  on  the  subject  of  king  Dermod's  expulsion  from  Ireland, 
and  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom^.  I  could  mention  many 
others.  Anonymous  French  pieces  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  written  about  this  time,  are  innumerable  in  our  manuscript 
repositories  ^    Yet  this  fashion  proceeded  rather  fitrni  necessity 

*^  Fits.  p.  890.  Append.    Who  with  *  Hist  Hen.  II.  vol.  iy.  p.  S70.  Notes. 

great  probability  supposes  him  to  have  It  wBstnmdated  into  prose  by  Sir  George 

been  an  Englishman.  Carew  in   Q.    Elizabeth's  time :    m» 

^  MSS.  BiU.  C  C  C.  Cant  O.  16.  traosktion  was  printed  by  Harris  in  hia 

where  it  is  idso  called  the  Nightingiak*  Hibxrvia.     It  was  probably  written 

Pr.  <' Alme  fesse  lit  de  peresse.**  about  11 9a     See  Ware,  p.  56.     And 

[In  this  manuscript  the  whole  title  is  compare  Walpole's  AneoL  Paint  i.  S8. 

this :    <*  Le  RoesioyoL,  ou  la  pensee  Notes.  The  Lambeth  manuscript  seems 

Jehan  de  Hovedene  clerc  la  roined'En-  to  be  but  a  fragment  vii.  MSS.  BibL 

gleterre  mere  le  loi  Edwaid,  de  la  nais-  Lamb.  Hib.  A.  See supr.  p.  73.  Note*. 

eance  et  de  la  mort  et  du  reUevement  et  '  [Among  the  learned  Englishmen 

de  lascension  Jesu  Crist  et  de  laasump-  who  now  wrote  in  French,  the  Editor  of 

don  notre  dame."   This  manuscript  was  the  CAMTEEBmuT  Talcs  mentions  Helis 

ynitXak  in  the  fourteenth  century.—-  de  Ouinoestre,  or  WiircHSSTERt  a  trans- 

iloDrrioNs.]  lator  of  Cato  into  French.  (See  vol.  it 

Our  author,  John  Hovedeuy  was  alio  sect  zxvii.)     And  Hue  de  Roteland, 

skilled  in  aaored  music,  and  a  great  writer  author  of  the  Romance,  in  French  verse, 

<yf  Latin  hymns.    He  died,  and  was  bu-  called  Ipomedon,  MSS.    Cott   Vbsp. 

lied,  at  Hoveden,  1275.  Fits.  p.  356.  A  viL     The  latter  is  also  supposed  to 

Bale,  T.  79*  have  written  a  French  Dialogue  in  mc^ 

There  is  an  old  French  metrical  life  tre,  MSS.  BodL  3904.     La  plebUe  par 

of  Tobiah^  which  the  author,  most  pro-  enire  mis  Sbre  Henry  de  Lacy  Counte  de 

i>ably  an  Englishman,  says  he  undertook  Nichole  [Lincoln]  et  Sre  Wauter  de  JSy- 

At  the  request  of  William,  Prior  of  Ke-  bUswoTthpwla  crouerie  en  la  terre  mnte, 

nilworth  in  Warwickshire.  MSS.  Jes.  And  a  French  romantic  poem  on  a 

Coll.  Ozon.  85.  supr.  dtat  knight  called  Capaiiu,  perhaps  Sta- 

Le  prior  Gwilleyme  me  prie  **"*  »  Capaneus.  MSS.  Cott  Vest.  A  viL 

De  reglyse  seynte  Marie  utsupr.     It  begins, 

De  Kendworth  an  Ardenne,  q^j  y^^  ^^^^  ^^  entendre. 

Ki  porte  le  plus  haute  peyjie 

De  charite,  ke  nul  eglyse  .    [See   "  The  Caktkrburt  Talks  of 

Del  resume  a  devyse  Chaucer.     To  which  are  added  An 

Ke  jco  lis  en  romaunz  le  vie  Essay  upon  his  Lavguaob  and  Vkrsi- 

De  kelui  ki  ont  nun  Tobie,  &e.  ricAiiON,  an  Introductort  Discourse 
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mid  B  principle  of  convenience^  than  from  afiectation.  The 
vernacular  English,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  was  rough  and 
unpolished :  and  although  these  writers  possessed  but  few  ideas 
of  taste  and  et^ance,  they  embraced  a  foreign  tongue,  almost 
^ually  familiar,  and  in  which  they  could  convey  their  soiti- 
toents  with  greater  ease,  grace,  and  propriety.  It  should  also 
be  consideped,  that  our  most  eminent  scholars  reed ved  a  part 
of  their  education  at  the  university  of  Paris.  Another,  and  a 
very  material  circumstance^  concurred  to  cotmtenance  this 
fib^ionable  practice  of  composing  in  French.  It  procured  diem 
ireaders  of  rank  and  distinction.  The  English  court,  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest,  was  totally  French: 
and  our  kings,  eitiier  from  birth,  kindred,  or  marriage,  and 
fixHn  a  perpetual  intercourse^  seem  to  have  been  more  clo^y 
Goonected  with  France  than  with  England.  It  was  however 
fortunate  that  these  French  pieces  were  written,  as  some  of 
Ibem  met  with  their  translators :  who  perhaps  unaUe  to  aspire 
to  the  priuse  of  original  writers,  at  least  by  this  means  cantri- 

yuid  Notes.  Lond.  1775.  4  vol.  8vo.'*  to  the  holy  virgin  on  our  Saviovr'»  pas- 

This  masterly  perfonnanoe,  in  which  the  sion.  Ibid.  f.  8S. 

author  has  dii^Uyed  great  tastei,  jodae-  Msyden  moder  milde,  oyes  oel  oreyaoim, 

ment,  sagMuty,  and  the  mort  famifiar  p,^  ^^j^^  ^bou  me  shflde,  e  de  ly  mid 
knowledge  of  tmne  books  which  pecu«  ftloun  • 

liarly  belong  to  the  produce  of  a  com-  y^^  i^^^  ^f  ^^ine  chUde  me  mcnet  de 

mentator  on  Chaucer,  did  not  appear  tiU  .       tresoun 

more  Uian  half  of  my  second  volume  j^  ^„  y,^  ^^  „^     ore  su  en  pri- 
was  prmted.^ AnnmoMs.  ]  ^^^^  ^c,  *^ 

I  have  before  hinted  ihtft  it  was  some-  ^  .     *«    i     -n       . 

limes  customary  to  intermix  Ladn  with  ^^  ^^  same  manuscnpt  I  find  a  French 

French.     Aa  thus*  MSS.  HarL  2253.  po«n  probably  wntten  by  an  En^lnh- 

L  137.  b.  man,  and  m  the  year  ISOO,  contauiiag 

the  adventures  of  Gilote  and  Johanne, 

Dien  ivy  de  Mageste,  two  ladies  of  gallanlzy»  in  various  parts 

Ob  penotuu  irmat,  ^  England  and  Ireland ;  particular^  al 

Kostre  roy  esa  meyne  Winchester  and  Pontefract.  f.  66.  bw 

Nepenre  anasy  &c*  'Hie  curious  reader  is  also  referred  to  a 

A     -     av-j  r  m^      ^an.  .  French  poem,  in  which  the  poei  supposes 

Again,  ibid.  f.  76.     Where  a  lover,  an  ^^^  aminiitrel,>gtewr,  travelling  fiom 

Engh^man,  addresses  his  mistress  who  London,  cloathed  in  a  rich  tabaxd,  met 

was  of  Pans.  the  king  and  his  retinue.    Theldnffasb 

I)mm ludisjhnbut vehd laekwh  hhn  many  questions;  particular^  his 

Le  dieu  (Tamour  moi  tient  en  tiel  lord's  name,  and  the  price  of  his  horse. 

jtngustia,  &c  The  minstrel  evades  all  the  king*s  ques- 
tions by  impertinent  answers ;  and  at  last 

Sometimes    their    poetry    was    half  presumes  to  give  his  majesty  advice. 

French  and  half  EngH^sh.    As  in  a  song  Ibid,  f .  107.  b. 
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bated  to  adom  their  native  tongue :  and  who  very  probably 
would  not  have  written  at  all,  had  not  original  writers,  I  mean 
thehr  cotemporaries  who  wrote  in  French,  furnished  them  with 
modek  and  materials. 

Heame,  to  whose  diligence  even  the  poetical  antiquarian  is 
much  obliged,  but  whose  conjectures  are  generally  wrong, 
imagines,  that  the  old  English  metrical  romance,  called  Rv- 
CHARDE  cuER  D£  LYON,  was  written  by  Robert  de  Brunne. 
It  is  at  least  probable,  that  the  leisure  of  monastic  life  produced 
many  rhymers.  From  proo&  here  given  we  may  fairly  con^ 
dude,  that  the  monks  ofien  wrote  for  the  minstrels:  and  aldbough 
our  Gilbertine  brother  c^  Brunne  chose  to  relate  true  stories 
in  plain  language,  yet  it  is  reasonabfe  to  suppose,  that  many  of 
our  antient  tales  in  verse  containing  fictitious  adventures,  were 
written,  although  not  invented,  in  the  religious  houses.  The 
romantic  history  oiGty  earl  ef  Warmck^  is  expressly  said,  on 
good  authority,  to  have  been  written  by  Walter  of  Exeter,  a 
Franciscan  friar  of  Carocus  in  Ccnnwall,  abput  the  year  1292^. 
The  Ubraries  of  the  monasteries  were  full  of  romances.  Bevis 
of  Southampton^  in  French,  was  in  the  library  of  the  abbey  of 
Leicester  *•  In  that  of  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  we  find  LU)€r 
de  Excidio  Trqjce^  Gesta  Ricardi  Begis^  and  Gesta  Jlexandri 

'  Carew's  Surv.  Comw.  p.  59.  edit  Which  wnxe  the  dedis,  with  grete  di- 

ut  supr.     I  suppose  Carew  means  the  ligence, 

metrical  Romance  of  Guy.     But  Bale  Of  them  that  were  hi  Westsexcrownod 

asys  that  Walter  wrote  Vitam  GuidonUy  kynges,  &c. 

which  seems  to  imply  a  prose  history.  '         ^^^             a      i     cs^ 

X.  78.  Gwaldus  Camhrensis  also  wrote  «*  Whartmi,   Angl.   Sacr.  i.  p.   89. 

Guy's  history.     Heame  has  printed  an  Some  have  Aoiight  that  Girardus  Cor- 

jSUtaria  Guidonis  de  Waruiiky  Append,  nubiensis  and  Gn^dus  Cambrensis  were 

«d  Annal.  Dunstaple,  num.  xi.    It  was  **"«  «»»«  persons.   This  passage  of  Lyd- 

extracted  from  Girald.  Cambrens.  Hist,  gte  may  perhaps  shew  tiie  contrary. 

Reg.  West-Sax.  capit  xi.  by  Girartius  ^e  Inve  also  m  the  nme  Bodleian  ma- 

Comubiensb.     Lydgate's  Ufe  of  Guv,  nusmpt,  a  Ppem  on  Guy  and  Colbrand, 

ncYcr  printed,  is  translated  from  this  ^^ijl  ?*SS   Laud.  D  81.  f.  87.      More 

Giraidus ;  as  Lydgate  himself  informs  wiU  be  said  on  this  subject. 

us  at  the  end.  MS§.  Bibl.  Bodl.  Laud.  *  See  Rggbtrum  Ltbrontm  ommum  et 

I>  31.  f.  64.  Tit.    Here  gvnneth  the  Uff  J^wm  m  numasteno  S.  MarusdePra- 

of  Guy  of  HT^k.  SsKbL^S^Liuf  iVI:  "tos 

Out  of  the  Lat>'n  made  by  the  Chro-  catalogue  was  written  by  Will.    Cha- 

nyclcr  rite,    one  of  the  monks,   A.D.   1517. 

Called  of  old  GiKARD  CoRKUBYEifCE :  foi.  139. 
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Megisj  in  the  year  1247*.  These  were  some  of  the  most  fii- 
Tourite  subjects  of  romance,  as  I  shall  shew  hereafter.  In  a 
catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  abbey  of  Peterborough  are  re- 
cited, Amys  and  Ameli(m\  Sir  Tristram^  Gty  de  Burgqynej 
and  Gesta  Ofudis  ^  all  in  French :  together  with  MerlitCs  Pro- 
pheciesj  Turpin^s  Charlemagne^  and  the  Destruction  of  TVoy"^* 
Among  the  books  given  to  Winchester  coU^ne  by  the  founder 
William  of  Wykeham,  a  prelate  of  high  rank,  about  the  year 
1387,  we  have  Chronicon  Trq;a\  In  the  library  of  Windsor 
college^  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  were  discovered  in 
the  midst  of  missals,  psalters,  and  homilies,  Duo  libri  Gallici 
de  Romances^  de  quibus  unus  Uber  de  Rose,  et  alius  difficUis 
materia^*  This  is  the  language  of  the  king's  commissioners, 
who  searched  the  archives  of  the  collie :  the  first  of  these  two 
French  romances  is  perhi^s  John  de  M«un's  Soman  de  la  Rose. 
A  friar,  in  Pierce  Plowman's  Visions,  is  said  to  be  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  Rimes  of  Robin  Hoody  and  Randal  [Erie] 
qfChester^  than  with  his  Pater-nosterP.  The  monks,  who  very 
naturally  sought  all  opportunities  of  amusement  in  their  retired 

'  Heanie*8  Joann.    Glaston.    Catal.  Ki  veut  oir  cliMiii^oiin  damur. 

BiM.  Glaston.  p.  435.  One  of  the  books  ADDiriom.] 

on  Troy  h  called  bonus  etmagnut.  There  '  Tliere  is  a  Romance  called  OruwL, 

is  also  «  Liber  de  Captione  Antiochiie,  MSS.  Bibl.  Adv.  Edinb.  W  i.  1.  xxvin. 

Gallice.  legibility "  ibid.  I  think  he  is  mentioDed  in  Chariemagne's 

^  The  same   Romance  is  in  MSS.  story.     He  is  converted  to  ChristianHy, 

Harl.  B(it.  Mus.  2386.  §  42.  and  marries  Charlemagne's  daughlo'. 

[The  Harl.  MS.  is  a  bad  copy  of  about  [Analysed  by  Mr.  Ellis :  foL  iL  p.  3S4.1 

one  half  of  the  poem.     This  Romance  "*  Gunton*s  Peterb.  p.  106.  seq.— I 

was  translated  into   Gennan  verse  by  will  give  some  of  the  titles  as  they  stand 

Conrad  of  Wiirzbur^  who  flourished  in  the  catalogue.     Dares  PkrygiMs  de 

about  the  year]  3(XX    He  chose  to  name  Excidio  Tn^a,  bis.  p.  180.     Pmpiktim 

the  heroes  Engelhard  and  Engeldrud.  Meriud  verifice.  p.  182.     Gesta  CeroU 

Waaaa.]  secwuUkm   Turpimmn*   p.    187.     G^ila 

See   Du 


Cang.  Gloss.  Lat.  i.  Ind.  JEneespost  destntctionem  JV^fm,  p.  196- 

Auctor.  p.  193.    There  is  an  old  maau-  BeUum  contra  RunckfoBum,    pu   90S. 

script  French  MoaALiTY  on  this  subject.  There  are  also  the  two  following  articles* 

Comment  AmiUe  tue  ses  deux  etUans  pour  via.  <'  Certamen  inter  regem  Johanncm 

gumr  Amis  son  compagnon,  oc  Beau-  et  Baronesy  venifice.  Per  H.  da  Dia- 

cbampsy   Rech.   Theatr.    Fr.    p.    109.  vench."  p.  188%  Hiis  I  have  never  seen. 

There  is  a  French  metrical  romance  nor  know  any  thing  of  the  author.  "Vcr- 

Uistoire  d^Amys  et  AnuUoHy  Brit.  Mus.  bus  de  ludo  scaccorum.**  p.  195. 

MSS.  Reg.  12.  C  xii.  9.  '  Ex  arcfaivis  ColL  Wint. 

[And  at  Bennct  college,  Num.  i.  i.  ^  Dugd.  Mon.  iii.  Eccles.  CollegiaL 

It  begins,  T' ^^            ^  ^ol  zxvi.  b.  adit.  155a 
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and  confined  situations,  were  fond  of  admitting  the  minstrels 
to  their  festivals;  and  were  hence  familiarised  to  romantic  sto^ 
ries.  Seventy  shillings  were  expended  on  minstrels,  who  ac- 
companied their  songs  with  the  harp,  at  the  feast  of  the  instal- 
lation of  Ralph  abbot  of  Saint  Augustin's  at  Canterbury,  in  the 
year  1309.  At  this  magnificent  solemnity,  six  thousand  guests 
were  present  in  and  about  the  hall  of  the  abbey  **•  It  was  not 
deemed  an  occurrence  unworthy  to  be  recorded,  that  when 
Adam  de  Orleton,  bishop  of  Winchester,  visited  his  cathedral 
priory  of  Saint  Swithin  in  that  city,  a  minstrel  named  Herbert 
was  introduced,  who  sung  the  Song  of  Colbrond  a  Danish  giant, 
and  the  tale  of  Queen  Emma  delivered  from  the  plotigh^sfutresj 
in  the  hall  of  the  prior  Alexander  de  Herriard,  in  the  year  1338. 
I  will  give  this  very  curious  article,  as  it  appears  in  an  antient 
register  of  the  priory.  ^'  Et  cantabat  Joadator  quidam  nomine 
Hereberius  canticum  Colbrondi,  necnon  Gestum  Emme  regine 
a  judicio  ignis  liberate,  in  aulaprzoris^"  In  an  annual  accompt- 
roU  of  the  Augustine  priory  of  Bicester  in  Oxfordshire,  for  the 
year  1431,  the  following  entries  relating  to  this  subject  occur, 
which  I  chuse  to  exhibit  in  the  words  of  the  original.  <<  Dona 
Prioris.  Et  in  datis  cuidam  citharizatori  in  die  sanctiJero^ 
nimiy  viii*  d. — Et  in  datis  alteri  citharizatori  in  jffesto  Aposto- 
lorum  Simonis  et  Jude  cognomine  Hendy,  xii  d. — Et  in  datis 
cuidam  minstraUo  domini  le  Talbot  infra  naiale  dominij  xiL  d. 
-r^Et  in  datis  ministrallis  domini  le  Straunge  in  die  Epiphanie, 
xx.  d. — Et  in  datis  duobus  ministrallis  domini  Lovell  in  crastino 
&  Marci  evangelistej  xvL  d* — Et  in  datis  ministrallis  ducis 

*  Dec  Script  p.  2011.  walls  of  the  north  transept  of  the  cathe- 

'  R^str.  Priorat.  S.  Swithini  Win-  dral  till  within  my  memory.     Queen 

ton.   MSS.   pcrgunen.   in   Archiv.  de  Emma  was  a  patroness  of  this  church, 

WolyeeeyWint.  These  were  local  stories,  in  which  she  underwent  the  tryal  of 

Guy  fcNight  and  conquered  Colbrond  a  walking  blindfold  over  nine  red  hot 

Danish  champion,  just  without  the  nor-  ploughshares.     Colbrond  is  mentioned 

them  walls  of  the  city  of  Winchester,  in  in  the  old  romance  of  the  8qi^  of  Lowe 

a  meadow  to  this  day  called  Danemarch :  Degree,  Signat.  a.  iiL 
and  Colbrond's  battle-axe  was  kept  in        n-  ..i   -^  j       u*..    *       i.     j 
the  tr«mity  of  St.  SwiUun'.  prioi^  liU        O'  «>?  ^  <><'"«''ty  "f  my  honde 
the  Sl^tion.  m  Rudb.  M>ud  Wmr-        As  was  the  gyaunte  syr  Colbronde. 

ton*  AnffL   Sacr.  L  211.     lliis  history  See  what  is  said  abore  of  Guy  earl  of 

remained  in  rude  painting  against  the  Warwick,  who  will  again  be  mentioned. 
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Glocestrie  inffesto  nativitatts  beaie  Marie^  iii  s.  iv  d."  I  must 
i^d,  as  it  likewise  paints  the  manners  of  the  monks,  ^^Et  m 
datis  cuidam  Ursario^  iiii  d."  *  In  the  prior's  accomits  of  the 
Augustine  canons  of  Maxtoke  in  Warwickshire,  of  various 
years  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  one  of  the  styles,  or 
general  heads,  is  De  Joculatoribus  et  Mimis.  I  will,  with- 
out apology,  produce  some  of  the  particular  articles;  not  di- 
stinguishing between  Mimiy  Joadatores^  Jocatores^  Lmsore^  and 
Citharista ;  who  all  seem  alternately,  and  at  different  times,  to 
have  exercised  the  same  arts  of  popular  entertainment.  ^^Jocu^ 
Idtori  in  septijnana  &  Michaelis^  iv  d. — Cithariste  tempore  na-- 
talis  domini  et  aliis  jocatoribusy  iv  d* — Mimis  de  ScdihuU^  vi  d. 
-^Mimis  de  Caoentry^  xx  d, — Mimo  domini  Ferrers^  vi  d. — 
JLusoribtts  de  Eton^  viii  d. — Lusoribus  de  Caoenhry^  viii  d.— • 
Lusoribm  de  Daventry^  xii  d. — Mimis  de  Coventry,  xii  d. — 
Mimis  domini  de  Asteley,  xii  d. — Item  mu  mimis  domini  de 
Warenxyclcy  x  d. — Mimo  ceco^  ii  d.- — Sex  mimis  domini  de  Clyn^ 
ton. — Ditobus  Mimis  de  Rugeby,  x  d. — Ctiidam  cithariste^  vi  d. 
— Mimis  domini  de  Asteley,  xx  d. — Cnidam  cithariste^  vi  d. — 
Cithariste  de  Caoentry^  vi  d. — Dnobus  citharistis  de  Coventry, 
viii  d. — Mimis  de  Rugebyy  viii  d. — Mimis  domini  de  Buckeridge, 
XX  d. — Mimis  domini  de  Steward,  ii  s. — Lusoribus  de  ColeshiUe, 
viii  d."  ^  Here  we  may  observe,  that  the  minstrels  of  the  no- 
bility,  in  whose  families  they  were  constantly  retained,  travelled 
about  the  county  to  the  neighbouring  monasteries;  and  that 
they  generally  received  better  gratuities  for  these  occasional 
performances  than  the  others.  Solihull,  Rugby,  Coleshill, 
Eton,  or  Nun-Eton,  and  Coventry,  are  all  towns  situated  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  priory".     Nor  must  I  omit  that  two 

*  Ex.  Orig.  in  Botul.  pergamcn.  Tit.  shop  Kennet  has  printed  a  Computus  of 

"  Compotus  dni  Ricardi  Paientyn  Pri-  the  same  monastery  under  the  same  rdgD, 

oris,  et  fratris   Bic.   Albon  canonidy  in  which  three  or  four  entries  of  the 

bursarii  ibidem,  de  omnibua  bonis  per  same  sort  occur.  Paroch.  Antiq.  p.  578. 
eosdem  receptis  et  Hberatis  a  cnistino        *  Ex  orig.  penes  me. 
Michaelis  anno  Henrici  Sexti  post  Con-        **  In  the  antient  annual  ro!k  of  ae- 

questum  octavo  usque  in  idem  crastinum  compt  of  Winchester  coU^e,  there  mr^ 

anno  R.  Henrici  priedicti  nono."     In  many  articles  of  this  sort.    Thefewfioi- 

Thesauriar.  ColL  SS.  Trin.  Oxon.  Bi-  lowing,  extracted  from  a  great  number. 
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minstrels  from  Coventry  made  part  of  the  festivity  at  the  con^ 
secration  of  John,  prior  of  this  convent,  in  tlie  year  1432,  viz. 
**  DaU  duobus  mimis  de  Coventry  in  die  consecrationis  prioris^ 
xii  d.  ^  "  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  some  of  our  greater  monaste* 
ries  kept  minstrels  of  their  oi*ti  in  regular  pay.  So  early  as  tlie 
year  11 80,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  Jeffrey  the  harper 
received  a  corrody>  or  annuity,  from  the  Benedictine  abbey  of 
Hide  near  Winchester^;  undoubtedly  on  condition  that  he 
should  serve  the  monks  in  the  profession  of  a  harper  on  public 

may  serve  as  a  specimen.     They  are  ministrallis  duds  Glocestrie  v.  die  julii, 

chiefly  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  via.  xx<^.'* — The  minstrels  of  the  bisliop,  of 

In  the  year  1 48 1 .  '<  £t  in  sol.  ministrallis  lord  Arundel,  and  the  duke  of  Glouceft* 

dom.  Re^svenientibus  ad  collegium  XV.  ter,  occur  very  frequently.     Ir.  domo 

die  Aprilis,  cum  12<2.  solut.  ministralHs  muniment   colL  pnedict.  in  cista  ex 

dom.   Episcopi  Wynton  venientibus  ad  oriental!  latere. 

collegium  primo  die  junii,  iiii*.  iiiii/.—  In  rolls  of  the  reign  of  Henry  tlie 

£t  in  dat.  ministraLs  dom.  Arundell  Sixth,  the  countess  of  VtTestmoidand* 

vcn.    ad  Coll.    cum  vtii  d.  dat.  mini»-  sister  of  cardinal  Beaufort,  b  mentioned 

trallis  dom.  de  Lawarr,  \\a.  iiiic^."—— «.  as  being  entertained  in  the  college;  and 

In  the  year  148S.    **  Sol.    ministrallis  in  her  retinue  were  the  minstrels  of  hev 

dom.  Regis  ven.  ad  ColL  iiis.  iiii<L*'— ^  household,  who  received  gratuities.  'E.%. 

In  the  year  1472.  "  Etin  dat.  ministraU  Rot.  Comp.  orig; 

lis  dom.  Regis  cum  viiicf.  dat.  duobus  In  these  rolls  there  is  an  entry,  which 

Berewardis  duds  Clarentie,  xxd.— £t  seems  to  prove  that  the  Ltisores  were  a 

in  dat.  Johanni  StuUo  .quondam  dom.  s«rt  of  actors  in  dumb  show  or  masque* 

de  Warewyco,  cum  ixiid.  dat.   Thome  rade.  Rot.  ann.  1467.  '*  Dat.  luaonbus 

Nevyle  taborario.— £t  in  datis  duobus  de  civitate  Winton,  venlentibua  ad  col- 

ministrallis  duels  Glocestrie,  cum  iiiid.  legium  in  apparatu  suo  mens,  julii,  vu 

dat.  nni  ministrallo  ducis  de  Northum-  viii<(.**    This  is  a  large  reward.    1  will 

berlond,viii<f.«-£t  in  datis  duobus  citha-  add  from  the  same  rolls,  ann.   1479L 

ratoribus  ad  vices  venient  ad  collegium  "  In  dat.   Joh.    Fontisbery  and  socio 

viiid."        In  the  year  1479.     "  £t  in  ludentibus  in  aula  in  die  circumcisio- 

datls  satrapis  Wynton  venientibus  ad  nis,  ii«.** 

coU.  festo  Epiphanie,  cum  xii  li.  dat.  mi-  "^  Ibid.   It  appears  that  the  Coventry.* 

nistrallis  dom.  episcopi  venient.  ad  coU.  men  were  in  high  repute  for  their  per- 

infra  octavas  epiphanie,  iii  <.".        In  the  formances  of  this  sort.  In  the  entertain* 

year  1417.  *<  Etin  dat.  ministrallis  dom.  roent  presented  to  queen  Elizabetli  at 

Frincipis  venient.  ad  coll.  festo  Ascen-  Killingworth  castle,  in  the  year  1575, 

sionis  Domini,  cumxx<i.  dat.  ministral*  the  Coventry-men  exhibited  « their  old 

lisdom.Regis,vs."—^J»tAf year  1464*  storiall  sheaw.**  Laneham's  NarratwCf 

**  £t  in  dat.  ministrallis  comitis  Kancie  Ice.  p.  32.    Minstrels  were  hired  fVom 

venient  ad  Coll.  in  mense  julii,  iiiis.  Coventry  to  perform  at  Holy  Crosse 

mid/* In  the  year  1467.     "  Et  in  feastat  Abingdon,  Berks,I422.  Heame't 

datis  quatuor  mimis  dom.  de  Arundell  Lib.  Nig.  Scacr.  ii.  p.  598.  See  an  ac- 

yenient.  ad  ColL  xiii.  die  ffebr.  ex  curi-  count  of  their  play  on  Corpus  Chriftti 

alitate  dom.  Custodis,  ii<.*'  In  the  day,  in  Stevens's  Monasticon,  i.  p.  138. 
ymr  1466.  "£t in  dat.  satrapis  [tt^Af/^*]  and  Hearne*s  Fordun,  p.  1450.  sub 
cum  iis.  dat.  iiii.  ,interludentibus  et  J«    an.  1492.' 

^eke  citharistae  eodem  ffesto,  iiii«.'*  *  Madox,  Hist  Exchequer,  p.  251. 
— /fi  the  year  1484.  «Et  in  dat  uni  Where  he  is  styled,  ^  Galfridus  citha- 
ministmllo  dom.   principis,  et  in  aliis    rofdua.*' 
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occasions.  The  abbies  of  Conway  and  Stratflur  in  Wales  re- 
spectively maintained  a  bard^  :  and  the  Welsh  mcxiasteries  in 
general  were  the  grand  repositories  of  the  poetry  of  tiie  British 
bards'. 

In  the  statutes  of  New-college  at  Oxford,  given  about  the 
year  1380,  the  founder  bishop  William  of  Wykeham  orders 
his  scholars,  for  their  recreation  on  festival  days  in  the  hall 
after  dinner  and  supper,  to  entertain  themselves  with  songs, 
and  other  diversions  consistent  with  decency:  and  to  recite 
poems,  chronicles  of  kingdoms,  the  wonders  of  the  world,  toge- 
ther with  the  like  compositions,  not  misbecoming  the  clerical 
character.  I  will  transcribe  his  words.  <^  Quando  ob  dei  re- 
verentiam  aut  sue  matris,  vel  alterius  sancti  cujuscunque,  tem- 
pore yemali,  ignis  in  aula  sociis  ministratur;  tunc  scolaribus 
et  sociis  post  tempus  prandii  aut  cene,  liceat  gracia  recreationis, 
in  aula,  in  Cantilenis  et  aliis  solaciis  honestis,  moram  &cere 
c<mdecentem;  et  Poemata,  regnorum  Chronicas,  et  mundi 
hujus  Mirabilia,  ac  cetera  que  statum  clericalem  condecorant, 
seriosius  pertractare  *•"  The  latter  part  of  this  injunction  seems 
to  be  an  explication  of  the  former :  and  on  the  whole  it  appears, 
that  the  Cantilerue  which  the  scholars  should  sing  on  these  oc- 
casions, were  a  sort  of  Poemata^  or  poetical  Chronicles,  con- 
taining general  histories  of  kingdoms^.  It  is  natural  to  con- 
clude, tiiat  they  preferred  pieces  of  English  history :  and  among 
Heame's  manuscripts  I  have  discovered  some  fragments  oa 

y  Powers  Cambria.    To  tJte  Reader,  monastery.  Hist  Antiq.  Univ.  Ozon. 

poff.  1.  edit.  1581.  i.  67.  Under  the  year  1S94. 

^  £yans*s  Diss,  de  Bardis.  Spedmens  *  Rubric.  XTiii.     Tlie  same  thing  is 

of  Welsh  Poetry,  p.  92.    Wood  relates  emoined  in  the  statutes  of  Winchester 

a  story  of  two  itinerant  priests  coming,  couege,  Ruhr.  zv.    I  do  not  Temenber 

towards  night,  to  a  cell  of  Benedictines  any  such  passage  in  the  statutes  of  pre- 

near  Oxford,  where,  on  a  supposition  ceding  colleges  in  either  university.  But 

of  their  being  mimes  or  minstrels,  they  this  injunction  is  afterwards  adopted  ia 

gained  admittance.     But  the  cellarer,  the  statutes  of  Magdalene  ooUege ;  and 

sacrist,  and  others  of  the  brethren,  hoping  from  thence,  if  I  recollect  right,  was  co- 

to  have  been  entertained  with  their  ^s-  pied  into  those  of  Corpus  Cfaristi,  OzfbidU 

HcuUUoriu  hudkrUque  ariibut,  and  finding  ^  Heame  thus  understood  the  pa'wagfti 

them  to  be  nothing  more  than  two  indi-  <<  The  wise  founder  of  New  cc^can  pcr-^ 

gent  ecclesiastics  who  could  only  admi-  roitted  them  [metrical  chroniclesj  to  be 

niater  spiritual  consolation,  and  being  sung  by  the  feUows  and  schdars  opo^ 

consequently  disappointed  of  their  mirth,  extraordinary  daya."   Hendng.  CMtol 

beat  them  and  tunied  tliem  out  of  the  ii.  Appcnd.  Numb.  ix.  §  vi.  p.  G69. 
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vellum  ^,  containing  metrical  chronicles  of  our  kings ;  which, 
from  the  nature  of  tlie  composition,  seem  to  have  been  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  answer  our  idea  of  these  general  Chronica 
regnorum,  Heame  supposed  them  to  have  been  written  about 
the  time  of  Richard  the  First^ :  but  I  rather  assign  them  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First,  who  died  in  the  year  1307.  But 
the  reader  shall  judge.  The  following  fragment  begins  abrupt* 
ly  with  some  rich  presents  which  king  Athelstan  received  from 
Charles  the  Third,  king  of  France :  a  nail  which  pierced  our 
Saviour's  feet  on  the  cross,  a  spear  with  which  Charlemagne 
fought  against  the  Saracens,  and  which  some  supposed  to  be 
the  spear  which  pierced  our  Saviour's  side,  a  part  of  the  holy 
cross  enclosed  in  crystal,  three  of  the  thorns  from  the  crown 
on  our  Saviour's  head,  and  a  crown  formed  entirely  of  precious 
stones,  which  were  endued  with  a  mystical  power  of  reconciling 
enemies. 

Ther  in  was  closyd  a  nayle  grete 
That  went  thorw  oure  lordis  fete. 
Gyt  ^  he  presentyd  hym  the  spere 
That  Charles  was  Wont  to  bere 
Agens  the  Sarasyns  in  batayle; 
Many  swore  and  sayde  saunfayle% 
That  with  that  spere  smerte* 
Our  lorde  was  stungen  to  the  herte. 
And  a  party  ^  of  the  holi  crosse 
In  crystal  done  in  a  cloos. 
And  three  of  the  thomes  kene 
That  was  in  Cristes  hede  sene, 
And  a  ryche  crowne  of  golde 
Non  rycher  kyng  wer  y  scholde, 

*  GWen  to  him  by  Mr.  Murray.    See  the  Sainttf  MSS.  supr.  citat  IntbeUfa 

Hemin^.  Chartul.  ii.  p.  654.  And  Rob.  of  S.  Edmund. 

Glouc.  li.  p.  731.     Nunc  MS&  Bibl.  j.       g^^  Edmund  hml  a  tmerU 

•BodL  Oxon.  Rawuns.  Cod.  4to.  (E.  "^  «er^  AcT^                      ^^ 

^  ^:)                       ,    ^              ..  i.  e.    "He  had  a  ftnmg  rod  in  his 

f  without  doubt.  Fr,  ^ 

'  iharp,  strong.     So  in  the  Lives  of        ^  part,  piece. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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Y  made  within  and  withowt 

With  pretius  stonys  alle  a  bowt^ 

Of  ecfae  manir  vertu  thry' 

The  stonys  hadde  the  maystry 

To  make  firendes  that  evere  were  fon^ 

Such  a  crowne  was  never  none, 

To  none  erthelyche  mon  y  wreath 

Syth  God  made  the  world  of  nogth* 

Kyng  Athelstune  was  glad  and  blyth^ 

And  tibankud  the  kynge  of  Ffi»unce  swyth^ 

Of  gyte  nobul  and  ryche 

In  Crystiante  was  no  hym  leche^ 

In  his  tyme,  I  imderstonde, 

Was  Guy  of  Warwyk  yn  Inglonde^ 

And  ffi>r  Ekiglond  dede  batayle 

With  a  mygti  gyande,  without  fayle;^ 

His  name  was  hote  Colbrond 

Gwy  hym  slough  with  his  hond. 

Seven  yere  kyng  Athelston 

Held  this  Ins  kyngdome 

In  Inglond  that  ys  so  mury^ 

He  dyedde  cmd  lythe  at  MaJmesbury^.. 

After  hym  rc^ed  his  brother  Edmond 

And  was  kjrng  of  Ingelond, 

And  he  ne  regned  here^ 

But  unneth  nine  yere, 

Sith  hyt  be  fiiUe  at  a  feste 

At  Caunterbury '  a  cas  unwrest"', 

''three.  buried:  and  ai  strange  that  Ms 
'  To  which  monastery  he  gave  the  Rob.  de  Brunne  should  supply  this  de- 
fragment of  the  holy  cross  eiven  him  by  feet  by  mentioning  a  report  that  his  body 
Aeldng  of  France.  Rob.  Olouc.  p.  276.  was  lately  found  at  Hexham,  in  Notth* 

King  Adielston  lovede  much   Mai-    '''f^^;f^l!^\^  ^  ^ 

w«  !S?«f  f hi  KM^ -mw.  ««.    A-f  happened  at  Pucklechureh  near  BiirtsL 

^^\^^  ^  P-  2^7.  But  Rob.  de  Bninne  at  Ci^ 

were  %m  ys.  terbuiy,  whither  the  king  went  to  boUk 

It  b  extraordinary  that  Peter  Langtoft  the  feast  of  S.  Austin,  fv  SS» 
abottld  not  know  where  Atheliitan  was        *"  a  widLed  ^'V^'ftni*^ 
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As  the  kyng  at  the  mete  sat 

He  behelde  and  under  that 

Of  a  theef  that  was  desgyse 

Amonge  hys  knyghtes  god  and  wise ; 

The  kyng  was  hesfy  and  sterte  uppe    > 

And  hent  the  thefe  by  the  toppe  ^ 

And  cast  hym  doune  on  a  ston : 

The  theefe  brayde  out  a  knyfe  a  non 

And  the  kyng  to  the  hert  threste^ 

Or  any  of  his  knightes  weste^ : 

The  baronjrs  sterte  up  anone. 

And  slough  the  theefe  swythe  sone, 

But  arsti*  he  wounded  many  one^ 

Thrugh  the  fflesh  and  thnigh  the  bone : 

To  Olastenbury  they  bare  the  kynge, 

And  ther  made  his  buryinge^* 

After  that  Edmund  was  ded, 

Reyned  his  brother  Edred; 

Edred  reyned  here 

But  unnethe  thre  yere,  Sec 

After  hym  reyned  seynt  Edgare, 

A  wyse  kynge  and  a  warre : 

Thilke  nyghte  that  he  was  bore, 

Seynt  Dunstan  was  glad  ther  fore; 

Ffor  herde  that  swete  stevene 

Of  the  angels  of  hevene : 

In  the  songe  thei  songe  bi  rjmnie, 

'^  Y  blessed  be  that  ylke  tjnne 

That  Edgare  y  bore  y  was, 

Ffor  in  hys  tyme  schal  be  pas. 

Ever  more  in  hys  kjmgdome." ' 

The  while  he  liveth  and  seynt  Dunston, 

"  head.      ^  perceivecL      ^arett,  first  henee  the  town  of  Pucklechiueb  beeune 

^  At  Gloucester,  says  Rob.  de  Bruime,  part  of  the  posseseiont  of  GUmsloiibiury 

p.  S3.  But  Rob.  of  Gloucester  says  his  abbey,  p.  278. 

body  was  brought  from  Pucklechurch,        '  This  song  b  in  Rob.  GL  Chron* 

mod  mtemd  at  Glastonbury :  and  that  p.  281. 

h2 
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Ther  was  so  meche  grete  foyson  % 
Of  all  good  in  every  tonne; 
All  wyle  that  last  his  lyve, 
Ne  lored  he  iiever  fyght  ne  stryve. 

•  •  # 

The  knyghtes  of  Wales,  all  and  some 

Han  to  swery  and  othes  holde, 

And  trewe  to  be  as  y  tcrfd, 

To  bring  trynge  hym  trewage*  yeare, 

CCC.  wolves  eche  zere; 

And  so  they  dyde  trewliche 

Three  yere  pleyneverlyche, 

The  ferthe  yere  myght  they  fynde  non 

So  dene  thay  wer  all  a  gon, 

♦  ♦  ♦  ' 
And  the  kyng  hyt  hem  forgat 

For  he  nolde  hem  greve, 
Edgare  was  an  holi  man 
That  oure  lorde,  &c. 

Although  we  have  taken  our  leave  of  Robert  de  Bnmne, 
yet  as  the  subject  is  remarkable,  and  affords  a  striking  por- 
traiture of  antient  manners,  I  am  tempted  to  transcribe  that  chro- 
nicler's description  of  the  presents  received  by  king  Athelstane 
from  the  king  of  France;  especially  as  it  contains  some  new 
circumstances,  and  supplies  the  defects  of  our  fragment.  It  is 
from  his  version  of  Peter  Langtoft's  chronicle  above  mentioned. 

At  the  feste  of  oure  lady  the  Assumpcion, 
Went  the  king  fro  London  to  Abindon. 
Thider  out  of  France,  fro  Charles  kyng  of  &me, 
Com  the  of  Boloyn,  Adulphus  was  his  name, 
And  the  duke  of  Burgoyn  Edmonde  sonne  Reynere. 
The  brouht  kynge  Althelston  present  withouten  pere: 
Fro  Charles  kyng  sanz  &ile  thei  brouht  a  gon&ynoun" 
That  saynt  Morice  in  batayle  before  the  legioim; 

'  profiaioii.  <  rmdj,  *  bwuicr. 
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And  scharp  lance  that  thrilled  Jhesu  side ; 

And  a  suerd  of  golde,  in  the  hilte  did  men  hide 

Tuo  of  tho  nayles  that  war  thorh  Jhesu  fete; 

Tached^  on  the  croys,  the  blode  thei  out  lete ; 

And  som  of  the  thomes  that  don  were  on  his  heved, 

And  a  &ir  pece  that  of  the  croys  leved^, 

That  saynt  Heleyn  sonne  at  the  batayle  won 

Of  the  soudan  of  Askalone  his  name  was  Madan. 

Than  blewe  the  trumpets  fiill  loud  and  fiill  schille. 

The  Igmg  com  in  to  the  halle  that  hardy  was  of  wille : 

Than  spak  Reyner  Edmunde  sonne,  for  he  was  messengere, 

<^  Athelstan,  my  lord  the  gretes,  Charles  that  has  no  pere; 

He  sends  the  this  present,  and  sais,  he  wille  hym  bynde 

To  the  thorh  ^  Ilde  thi  sistere^  and  tille  alle  thi  kynde.'* 

Befor  the  messengers  was  the  maiden  brouht, 

Of  body  so  gentill  was  non  in  erthe  wrouht; 

No  non  so  &ire  of  face,  of  specb  so  lusty, 

Scho  granted  befor  tham  all  to  Charles  hir  body : 

And  so  did  the  kyng,  and  alle  the  baronage, 

Mikelle  was  the  richesse  thei  purveied  in  hir  passage.  > 

Another  of  these  fragments,  evidently  of  the  same  composi- 
tion, seems  to  have  been  an  introduction  to  the  whole.  It  be> 
gins  with  the  martyrdom  of  saint  Alban,  and  passes  on  to  the 
introduction  of  Wassail,  and  to  the  names  md  division  of  En- 
gland. 

And  now  he  ys  alle  so  hole  y  fonde, 

As  whan  he  was  y  leyde  on  grounde. 

And  gyf  ge  wille  not  trow*  me, 

Ooth  to  Westmynstere,  and  ye  mow  se. 

In  that  tyme  Seynt  Albon, 

For  Goddys  love  tholed''  martirdome, 

^  tackedy  fintened.           '  fwnained.  Geet.  Angl.  iL  6.  The  hactot  Ctuurle- 
y  ^thee  through.'*  magne  is  to  this  day  shewn  among  the 
*  Chitm.  p.  29.  90.    AAerwards  fol-  relics  of  St.  Dennis's  in  France.     Car- 
lows  the  combat  of  Guy  with  **  a  hog^  pentier,  SiippL  Gloss.  Lat.   Du-cang. 
(huge)  geant,  hight  Colibrant.'*    As  m  torn.  ii.  p.  994.  edit  1766. 
our  fragment,  p.  SK  See  Will.  Malms.  *  believe.                ^  suffered. 
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And  xL  y^e  with  schame  and  schonde^ 

Was  drowen^  cute  of  Englond« 

In  that  tyme  weleth®  welle. 

Cam  ferst  Wassayle  and  drynkefaayl 

In  to  this  lond,  ^rith  owte  wene^y 

Tbuighe  a  mayde  biygh^  and  schene^ 

Sche  was  deput^  mayde  Yi^. 

For  hor  many  dothe  rede  and  synge  * 

Lordyngys  gent^  and  free. 

This  lond  hath  y  hadde  namys  thre. 

Ferest  hit  was  cleput  Albyon^ 

And  sjTth '  for  Brut  Bretayne  a  non. 

And  now  Yngiond  cleput  hit  ys, 

Aikir  mayde  Ynge  y  wysse. 

Thilke  Ynge  fro  Saxone  was  come. 

And  with  here  many  a  moder  sonne. 

For  gret  hungure  y  understonde 

Ynge  went  oute  of  hure  londe. 

And  thorow  leue  of  oure  kyng 

In  this  land  sche  hadde  restyng. 

As  meche  lande  of  the  kyng  sche  hade"*. 

As  with  a  hole  hyde  me  mygth"^  sprede* 

The  kjmg  graunt  he  bonne  ^ 

A  strong  castel  sche  made  sone^ 

And  whan  the  castel  was  al.  made, 

The  kjrng  to  the  mete  sche  badet*. 

The  kyng  graunted  here  a  none. 

He  wyst  not  wliat  thay  wold  done. 


And  sayde  to  ham^i  in  this  manere, 
**  The  kyng  to  mordw  schal  ete  here. 
He  and  aQe  hys  men, 
Ever^  one  of  us  and  one  of  them, 

*  oonftisMm.  ^  driTen,  drawn*  ^  from,  because  of  [aftMipmdiL] 

*  know  yc  '  doubt.  *"  requested,  desired.      "  men  nifhc* 

*  bright.  **  fair.  ®  granted  ber  request  '  mL 

*  called.  ^  gentle.  ^  Uicm.  '  erciy. 
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To  geder  schal  sitte  at  the  mete. 

And  when  thay  have  al  most  y  ete^ 

I  wole  say  wassayle  to  the  kyng. 

And  sle  hym  with  oute  any  leyng*. 

And  loke  that  ye  in  this  manere 

Eche  of  gow  sle  his  fere^" 

And  so  sche  dede  thenne, 

Slowe  the  kyng  and  alle  hys  men. 

And  thus,  thorowgh  here  queyntyse**, 

This  londe  was  wonne  in  this  wyse. 

Syth^  a  non  sone  an  swythe* 

Was  Ekiglond  deled'  on  fyv^ 

To  fyve  kynggys  trewelyche. 

That  were  nobyl  and  swythe  ryche. 

That  one  hadde  alle  the  londe  of  Kente,. 

That  ys  firee  and  swythe  gente. 

And  in  hys  lond  bysshopus  tweye. 

Worthy  men  where*  theye. 

Tlie  archebysshop  of  Camiturbery, 

And  of  Rochestore  that  ys  mery. 

The  kyng  of  Essex  of  renon  ^ 

He  hadde  to  his  portion 

Westschire,  Barkschire, 

Soussex,  Southamptshire. 

And  ther  to  Dorsetshyre, 

All  Comewalle  and  Devepsliire, 

All  thys  were  of  hys  anpjrre^. 

The  king  hadde  on  his  hond 

Five  bysshopes  starke  and  strong, 

Of  Salusbury  was  that  on* 

As  to  the  Mirabilia  Mundi,  mentioned  in  the  statutes  of/ 
New  College  at  Oxford,  in  conjunction  with  these  PoenuUa  and 
Jtegnorum  Chronica,  the  immigradons  of  the  Arabians  into 
Europe  and  the  Crusades  produced  numberless  accounts, 

•  lye.       *  companion.      "  stratagem.         ^  divided.  '  were. 

^  aftert  *  very  [quickly],  •  renown,  •*  empire. 
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partly  true  and  partly  &biilous,  of  the  wonders  seen  in  the 
eastern  countries;  which  fiilling  into  the  hands  of  the  monks, 
grew  into  various  treatises,  under  the  title  of  Mirabilia  Mundi, 
There  were  also  some  professed  travellers  into  the  East  in  the 
dark  ages,  who  surprised  the  western  world  with  their  marvel- 
lous narratives,  which  could  they  have  been  contradicted  would 
have  been  believed  ^  At  the  court  of  the  grand  Khan,  per- 
sons of  all  nations  and  religions,  if  they  discovered  any  distin- 
guished degree  of  abilities,  were  kindly  entertained  and  oft^ 
preferred. 

In  the  Bodleian  library  we  have  a  superb  vellum  manu- 
script, decorated  with  antient  descriptive  paintings  and  illu- 
minations, entided,  Histoire  de  Graunt  Kaan  et  des  Mer- 
VEiLLES  DU  Monde**.  The  same  work  is  among  the  royal 
manuscripts  ^  A  Latin  epistie,  said  to  be  translated  from 
the  Greek  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  is  an  extremely  common 
manuscript,  entitied,  De  situ  et  Mirabilibus  India^.  It  is 
from  Alexander  the  Great  to  his  preceptor  Aristotie :  and  the 

*  The  fint  European  traveller  who  luyt  cites  a  friar,  named  Odcrick,  who 

went  far  Eastward,  is  Benjamin  a  Jew  travelled  to  Cambalu  in  Cathay,  and 

of  Tudelain  Navarre.     He  penetrated  whosedescription  of  that  city  corrcbponds 

fnxa  Constantinople  through  Alexan-  exactly  with  Fekin.    Friar  Bacon  about 

dria  in  ^gypt  and  Persia  to  the  fron-  1280,  from  these  travels  formed  his  g<cD- 

tiers  of  Tzin,  now  China.     His  travels  graphy  of  this  part  of  the  globe,  as  may 

end  in  1 173.    He  mentions  the  immense  be  Collected  from  what  he  relates  of  the 

wealth  of  Constantinople ;  and  says  that  Tartars.     See  Purchas   Pilgr.  iii.  52. 

its  port  swarmed  with  ships  from  all  And  Bac.  Op.  Mai  228.  235. 

countries.     He  exaggerates  in  speaking  ^  MSS.  Bodl.  \,  10.  foU  pncgraad. 

of  the  prodigious  number  of  Jews  in  that  ad  calc.  Cod.  The  hand-writios  is  about 

city.     He  is  full  of  marvellous  and  ro-  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Hiira.    I  am 

mantic  stories.    William  de  Rubniquis,  not  sure  whether  it  b  not  MahdeviUe'a 

a  monk,  was  sent  into  Persic  Tartary,  book. 

and  by  the  command  of  S.  Louis  king  *  Brit  Mus.  MSS.  Bibl.  Reg.  19  D 

of  France,  about  the  year  1245.     As  i.  3. 

was  also  Carpini,  by  Pope  Innocent  the  [The  royal  manuscript  is  amagnificent 

Fourth,     ll^eir  books  abound  with  im-  copy  of  the  French  translation  ol  Maivo 

probabilities.     Marco  Polo  a  Venetian  Polo*s  travels,  which  it  afifums  to  have 

nobleman  travelled  eastward  into  Syria  been  made  in  the  year  1298.— Edit.]  , 

and  Persia  to  the  country  constantly  '  It  was  first  printed  d  Jacobo  Cbtete- 

called  in  the  dark  ages  Cathay,  which  n^mt  without  date  or  place.     Afterwaids 

proves  to  be  the  northern  part  of  China,  at  Venice  1499.    The  epistle  is  inscribed : 

ThiswasaboMt  the  year  1260.  His  book  Alexander  Magnu*  AntMeU  prmoepian 

18  entitled  De  JReghnibus  Orlentis,     He  suo  salutem  dicit.     It  was  never  extant 

mentions  the  immense  and  opulent  city  in  Greek, 
of  Cambalu,  undoubtedly  Pekin.    Ilak  • 
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Greek  original  was  most  probably  drawn  from  some  of  the 
fabulous  authors  of  Alexander's  story. 

There  is  a  manuscript,  ccmtdning  La  Chartre  que  Presire 
.  Jehan  maunda  a  Fredewik  VEmpereur  D£  Mertailles  de  sa 
Tebre^.  This  was  Frederick  Barbarossa,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, or  his  successor;  both  of  whom  were  celebrated  for 
their  many  successfiil  enterprises  in  the  Holy  Land,  before  the 
year  1230.  Prester  John,'  a  Christian,  was  emperor  of  India. 
I  find  another  tract,  De  Mirabilibus  Terra  SanctaK  A 
book  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  a  famous  traveller  into  the  East 
about  the  year  1340,  is  under  the  tide  of  Mirabilia  MundiK 
His  Itinerary  might  indeed  have  the  same  title  ^.  An  English 
title  in  the  Cotton  library  is,  "  The  Voiage  and  Travailes  of 
Sir  John  Maundevile  knight,  which  treateth  of  the  way  to 
Hierusaleme  and  of  the  Marveyles  of  Inde  with  other  Hands 
and  countryes.^'  In  the  Cotton  library  there  is  a  piece  wijth  the 
title,  Sanctorum  Loco,  Mirabilia  Mundi,  &c.  *  Afterwards 
the  wonders  of  other  countries  were  added:  and  when  this 
sort  of  reading  began  to  grow  fashionable,  Gyraldus  Cam- 
brensis  composed  his  book  De  Mirabilibus  Hibernia^. 

>  Ibid.  MSS.  Reg.  20  A  xiL  3.   And  Tels,  gave  to  the  high  altar  of  S.  Alban's 

in  BibL  Bodl.  MSS.  BodL  £4.  3.  «Li-  abbey  churcb  a  sort  of  Patem  brought 

tene  Joannis  Ih^esbiteri  ad  Fredericum  from  ^gypt,  now  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 

Jmperatorem,  &c."  geqious  antiquary  in  London.    He  was 

^  MSS.  Reg.  14.  C  ziii.  S.  a  native  of  the  town  of  S.  Albap^s,  and 

*  MSS.  C  C.  C.  Cant  A  iv.  69.    We  a  physician.    He  says  that  he  left  nuuij 

find  De  MurtUnUiiu  MumB  Liber,  MSS.  Mskvatlzs  unwritten ;   and  refers  the 

Heg.  ut  supr.  IS.  £  ix.  5.     And  again,  curious  reader  to  his  Mappa  Mundi, 

J>e  JUSrdriibus  Mundi  et  Vhrit  iUuttribut  chap,  cviii.  cix.     A  history  of  the  Tar- 

Tractatus  14.  C  vi.  S.  tars  became  popular  in  £urope  about 

^  His  book  is  supposed' to  have  been  the  year  IS  10,  written  or  dictated  by 

interpolated  by  the  monks.    Leland  ob-  Aiton  a  king  of  Armenia,  who  having 

aerves,  that  Asia  and  Africa  were  parts  traversed  the  most  remarkable  countries 

of  the  world  at  this  time  <<  AngUs  de  sola  of  the  £ast,  turned  monk  at  Cyprus,  and 

fere  nominis  umbra  oc^nitas."    Script,  published  his  travels;  which,  on  account 

Br.  p.  S66.     He  wrote  his  Itinerary  in  of  the  rank  of  the  author,  and  his  amas- 

French,  English,  and  liatin.    It  extends  ins  adventures,  gained  great  esteem. 

to  Cathay,  or  China,  before  mentioned.  ^  Galb.  A  xxi.  S. 

lieland  says,  that  he  gave  to  Becket*s  ™  It  is  printed  among  the  Scn}Hore9 

shrine  in  Canterbury  cathedral  a  glass  Wst,  An^ .  Francof.   1602.   fol.   692. 

((lobe  enclosing  an  apple,  which  he  pro-  Written  about  the  year  1200.    It  was  so 

bably  brought  from  the  E«$t.     Leland  favourite  a  title  that  we  have  even  Da 

saw  this  cunofiity,  in  which  the  apple  re-  Miraulixus  Vetem  el  Nod  TesiameTttu, 

fnained  fresh  and  undecayed.  Ubi  supr.  MSS.  Coll.  Mn,  Nas.  Oxon.  Cod.  12, 

^Maundeville,  on  returning  from  his  tra-  f.  190.  a* 
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There  is  also  another  De  Mirabilibus  An^ueK  At  lengtli 
the  superstitious  curiosity  of  the  times  was  gratified  with  cooeh 
pSatioiis  under  the  coitipreheDsive  title  of  Mirabiua  Hiier-' 
fiue^  Anglia^  et  Orimtalis^  But  enough  has  been  said  of 
these  infiituations.  Yet  the  history  of  human  credulity  i^  a 
necessary  speculation  to  those  who  trace  the  gradations  ci  hu- 
man knowledge.  Let  me  add,  that  a  spirit  of  rational  ^quiiy 
into  the  topogn^ihical  state  of  foreign  countries,  the  paroit  of 
comsnerce  and  of  a  thousand  improvements,  took  its  rise  Stem 
these  visions. 

I  close  this  section  with  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  king  Ed- 
ward the  First,  who  died  in  the  year  1307. 

I. 

AUe  that  beoth  of  huert  trewe^ 

A  stounde  herkneth  to  my  song% 
Of  duel  that  Deth  hath  diht  us  newe. 

That  maketh  me  syke  ant  sorewe  amonge : 
Of  a  knyht  that  wes  so  strong 

Of  wham  God  hath  done  ys  MoUe; 
Me  thuncheth'  that  Deth  has  don  us  wrong 

That  he*  so  sone  shall  ligge  stille. 

II, 
Al  Englond  ahte  forte  ^  knowe : 

Of  wham  that  song  ys  that  y  synge. 
Of  Eldward  kyng  that  lith  so  lowe, 

Zent"  al  this  world  is  nome  con  springe ; 
Trewest  mon  of  al  thinge, 

Ant  in  werre  war  and  wys ; 
For  him  we  ahte  oure  honden^  wrynge, 

Of  Cristendome  he  ber  the  pris. 

*  BibL  BodL  MSS.  C  6.  loine  monk  19  the  twdfth  cadmj» 


AsiDMS&Eeg.  ldD.ulLlmust  wording  to  VoflkHiil.LatiBuiii.pb72L 
not  forget  that  the  Polyhistor  of  Jolins        '  <<  be  of  true  hcait.'* 
Solinus  appears  in  many  manugcripta        *  a  little  while*  *  methlnlrfc 

under  the  title  of  Solinus  de  MirabiUiut        *  the  king.  *  OQ§^Jbrf»m 

Mundi.     This  waft  so  favourite  a  book,        "  through.  Sax*  ^ent*  Yeni* 
as  to  be  translated  into  hexameters  by        ^  hands. 
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in. 

Byfore  that  oure  kyng  wes  ded 

He  speke  ase  mon  that  wes  in  care 
^*  derkes,  knyhtes,  barounS)  he  sayde 

Ycharge  ou*  by  oure  sware' 
That  ye  to  Engeloiide  be  trewe^ 

Y  deze'  y  ne  may  lyveu  na  more; 
Helpeth  mi  sone,  ant  crowneth  him  newe^ 

For  he  is  nest  to  buen  ycore\ 

IT. 

Iche  biquethe  myn  hirte  aryht. 

That  hit  be  write  at  mi  devys, 
Over  the  sea  that  hue^  be  diht. 

With  fom^core  knyghtes  al  of  pris. 
In  werre  that  buen  war  ant  wys, 

Agein  the  hethene  forte  fyhte^ 
To  wjrnne  the  croiz  that  lowe  lys. 

Myself  ycholde  zef  that  y  myhte.*^ 

Kyng  of  Frautice !  thouhevedestsunneS 

That  thou  the  counsail  woldest  fonde, 
To  latte**  the  wille  of  kyng  Edward, 

To  wende  to  the  holy  londe : 
That  oure  kyng  hede  take  on  honde^ 

All  Engelond  to  zeme'  and  wysse^, 
To  wenden  in  to  the  holy  londe 

To  wjrnnen  us  heveriche^  blisse. 

VI. 

The  messager  to  the  pqpe  com 
And  seyde  that  our  kyng  was  ded  % 

'  you.                ^        y  oath.  *  He  died  in  ScotUnd,  July  7, 1907. 

*  deje.  DxTB,  die.  The  chroiliders  pretend,  that  the  Pope 

*  <<'nezt^  to  be  chosen.'*  knew  of  his  death  the  next  day  by  a  yi- 
^  one  of  his  officers  [it].  *  im.  sion  or  some  miraculous  information.  Sp 
^  let,  hinder.  ^  Z'eme^  protect.  Robert  of  Brunne,  who  recommends  this 
f  goYern  [inatruct,  teach].      ■  every,  tragical  event  to  those  who  "  Singe  and 
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Ys'  oiine  honde  the  lettre  he  nomS 

Ywis  is  herte  wes  fill  gret: 
The  pope  himself  the  lettre  redde. 

And  spec  a  word  of  gret  honour. 
<<  Alas !"  he  seid^  << is  Edward  ded? 

Of  Cristendome  he  ber  the  fl6ur  1^ 

VII. 

The  pope  to  is  chaumbre  wende 

For  del  ne  mihte  he  speke  na  more; 
Ant  after  cardinales  he  sende 

That  muche  couthen  of  Cristas  lore. 
Both  the  lasse^  ant  eke  the  more 

Bed  hem  both  rede  ant  synge: 
Gret  deol  me*^  myhte  se  thore°. 

Many  mon  is  honde  wrynge. 

VIII. 

The  pope  of  Peyters  stod  at  is  masse 

With  fill  gret  solempnete, 
Ther  me  con^  the  soule  blesse: 

*<  Kyng  Edward,  honom'ed  thou  be : 
God  leve  thi  sone  come  after  the^ 

Bringe  to  ende  that  thou  hast  bygonne^ 
The  holy  crois  ymad  of  tre 

So  &in  thou  woldest  hit  hav  ywonne* 

IX. 

'^  Jerusalem^  thou  hast  ilore 

The  flour  of  al  diivalerie, 
Nou  kyng  Edward  liveth  na  more, 

Alas,  that  he  yet  shulde  deye  I 

My  in  romanoe  and  ryme."    Chran. .  Wat  ded  and  lay  on  bere^  Edmund  of 

p.  34a  edit,  ut  supr.  Inceland. 

Tbe  Pope  the  tother  day  wilt  it  in  ilie  He  said' with  hevy  chew,  in  spirit  lie  it 

court  of  Rome.  «>»«" 

Tbe  Pope  on  the  morn  bifor  the  dcrgi  He  addi,  tlutt  the  Pope  granted  A« 

cun  yean  of  paidon  to  those  who  wooldpmy 

And  tolde  tfaam  bifom,  the  floure  of  for  his  soul*          ^  in  Aif.          ^  took. 

Cristendam  >  lett,     "  men.     *  tirara. 
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He  wolde  ha  rered  up  ful  heyge 

Our  baners  that  bueth  broht  to  grounde : 

Wei  longe  we  mowe  clepei*  and  crie, 
£r  we  such  a  kyng  hav  yfounde !" 

Now  is  Edward  of  Camarvan^, 

Kyng  of  Engelond  al  aplyhf ; 
God  lete  him  ner  be  worse  man 

Then  is  &der  ne  lasse  of  myht, 
To  holden  is  pore  men  to  ryht 

Ant  understonde  good  counsail, 
Al  Engelond  for  to  wisse  ant  diht 

Of  gode  knightes  darh*  him  nout  fiuL 

XI. 

Thah  mi  tonge  were  mad  of  stel 

Ant  min  herte  yzote  of  bras 
The  godness  myht  y  never  telle 

That  with  kyng  Edward  was. 
Kyng  as  thou  are  cleped  conquerour 

In  vch  bataile  thou  hadest  pris, 
God  bringe  thi  soule  to  the  honour 

That  ever  wes  and  ever  ys, 
[That  lesteth  ay  withouten  ende 
Bidde  we  God  ant  oure  ledy 

To  thilke  blisse  Jesus  us  sende.    Amen.]^ 

That  the  pope  should  here  pronounce  the  funeral  panegyric 
of  Edward  the  First,  is  by  no  means  surprising,  if  we  consider 

'  call.  deadly  the  author  unknown.  *'  p.  4.  Lond. 

*  Edward  the  Second,  born  in  Car-    Pr.  for  T.  Davies,  17S8.  octaTo.     But 
naanron  castle.  this  piece,  which  has  great  merit,  could 

'  campletely.  not  haye  been  written  till  some  centuries 

*  ihar,  there.  afterwards.  From  the  classical  allusions 
*■  MSS»  HarL  SS53.  f.  73.    In  a  Mis-    and  general  colour  of  the  phnaeologyy 

oellaiiy  called  the  Mutes  Library,  com-  to  say  nothing  more,  it  with  greater  pro- 

pfledy  as  I  have  been  informed^  by  an  babiUty  belongs  to  Henry  &e  Eighth, 

ingenious  lady  of  the  name  of  Cooper,  It  escaped  me  till  just  before  this  work 

there  is  an  el^^  <m  the  death  of  Henry  went  to  press,  that  Dr.  Percy  had  printed 

the  First,  <<  wrote  immediately  after  his  this  elegy,  BalL  ii.  9. 
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the  predominant  ideas  of  the  age.  And  in  the  true  spirit  of 
these  ideas,  the  poet  makes  this  illustrious  monarch's  atchieve- 
ments  in  the  Holy  Land,  his  principal  aond  leading  topic.  But 
there  is  a  particular  circumstance  alluded  to  in  these  stanza^ 
relating  to  the  crusading  character  of  Edward*,  together  with 
its  consequences,  which  needs  explanation.  Edward,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  had  vowed  a  second  expedition  to  Jerusalem; 
but  finding  his  end  approach,  in  his  last  moments  he  devoted 
the  prodigious  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  provide  one 
hundred  and  forty  knights",  who  should  carry  his  heart  into 
Palestine.  But  this  appointment  of  the  dying  king  was  never 
executed.  Our  elegist,  and  the  chroniclers,  impute  the  crime 
of  withholding  so  pious  a  l^acy  to  the  advice  of  the  king  of 
France,  whose  daughter  Isabel  was  married  to  the  succeecUng 
king.  But  it  is  more  probable  to  suppose,  that  Edward  the 
Second,  and  his  profligate  minion  Piers  Gaveston,  dissipated 
the  money  in  their  luxurious  and  expensive  pleasures. 

*  [It  appears  that  king  Edward  the  Apud  V  Hzsroa.  A vouc.  Scbifioe.  yoL 

Finty  about  the  year  1271,  took  his  HA.li-  ii.  Ozon.  1687«  foL— -AiiDinovs.1 

FKK  with  him  to  the  Holy  Land.     Ttds  [After  the  Idng  himadf  had  dbm  1h& 

oflScer  was  a  dose  and  constant  attend-  assassin  [his  harper]  had  the  angnlar 

ant  of  his  master :  for  when  Edward  was  courage  to  brain  a  dead  man  with  a  tii- 

wounded  with  a  poisoned  knife  at  Ptole-  vet  or  tripody  for  which  act  of  keraim 

mais,  the  harper,  cUhareda  tuust  hearing  he  was  justly  re^imanded  by  EdwM^ 

the  struggle,  rudied  into  the  royal  apart-  Ritsok.  ] 

ment,  and  killed  the  assasiiin.  Cbbon*  "  The  poet  says  eighty. 
Walt.  Hemingfbrd,  cap.  xzxv.  p.  591. 
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SECTION    III. 


W  E  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  section,  that  the  character 
of  our  poetical  composition  began  to  be  changed  about  the 
reign  of  the  first  Edward :  that  either  fictitious  adventures 
were  substituted  by  the  minstrels  in  the  place  of  historical  and 
traditionary  fiicts,  or  reality  disguised  by  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  invention;  and  that  a  taste  for  ornamental  and  even 
exotic  expression  gradually  prevailed  over  the  rude  simplicity 
of  the  native  English  phraseology.  This  change,  which  with 
our  language  affected  our  poetry,  had  been  growing  for  some 
lime;  and  among  other  causes  was  occasioned  by  the  intro- 
duction and  increase  of  the  tales  of  chivalry. 

The  ideas  of  chivalry,  in  an  imperfect  degree,  had  been  of 
old  established  among  the  Gothic  tribes.  The  fashion  of  chal- 
lenging to  single  combat,  the  pride  of  seeking  dangerous  ad* 
ventures,  and  the  spirit  of  avenging  and  protecting  the  fair  sex^ 
seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Northern  nations  in  the  most 
uncultivated  state  of  Europe.  All  these  customs  were  after- 
wards encouraged  and  confirmed  by  corresponding  circum- 
stances in  the  feudal  constitution.  At  length  the  Crusades 
excited  a  new  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  introduced  into  die 
courts  and  ceremonies  of  European  princes  a  higher  degree  of 
splendor  .and  parade,  caught  firom  the  riches  and  magnificence 
of  eastern  cities^.  These  oriental  expeditions  established  a 
taste  for  hyperbolical  description,  and  propagated  an  infinity 
of  marvellous  tales,  which  men  returning  firom  distant  coun- 

*  I  onuiot  hdp  tnmscribing  here  a  Jerusalem.   Aiusi  la  France  commen9a 

cttrioiM  passage  from  old  Fauchet.    He  de  son  temps  a  s*embeUir  de  bastimeos 

is  speaking  of  Louis  the  youftg,  king  of  plus  mi^^fiques :  prendre  plaisir  a  pier- 

Fnmoe  almt  the  year  1150.    *'  Lequel  lieres,  et  autres  delicatesses  goustus  en 

Alt  le  premier  roj  de  sa  maison,  qui  Levant  par  luy,  ou  les  seigneurs  qui 

VMHttCra  dehors  8«i  richesKS  aUant  en  avoientjafaitceToyage.  0e  sorte  qu*oii 
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tries  easily  imposed  on  credulous  and  ignorant  minds.  The 
unparalleled  emulation  with  which  the  nations  of  Christendom 
universally  embraced  this  holy  cause,  the  pride  with  which 
emperors,  kings,  barons,  earls,  bishops,  and  knights^  strove 
to  excel  each  other  on  this  interesting  occasion,  not  only  in 
prowess  and  heroism,  but  in  sumptuous  equipages,  gorgeous 
banners,  armorial  cognisances,  splendid  pavilions,  and  other 
expensive  articles  of  a  similar  nature,  difiused  a  love  of  war, 
and  a  fondness  for  military  pomp.  Hence  their  very  diver- 
sions became  warlike,  and  the  martial  enthusiasm  of  the  times 
appeared  in  tilts  and  tournaments.  These  practices  and  opi- 
nions co-operated  with  the  kindred  superstitions  of  dragons'', 
dwarfs,  fairies,  giants,  and  enchanters,  which  the  traditions  of 
the  Gothic  scalders  had  already  planted ;  and  produced  that 
extraordinary  species  of  composition  which  has  been  called 
Romance. 

Before  these  expeditions  into  the  East  became  fiishlonable, 
the  principal  and  leading  subjects  of  the  old  fablers  were  the 
atchievements  of  king  Arthur  with  his  knights  of  the  round 
table,  and  of  Charlemagne  with  his  twelve  peers.  But  in  the 
romances  written  after  the  holy  war,  a  new  set  of  champions, 
of  conquests  and  of  countries,  were  introduced.  Trebizonde 
took  place  of  Rouncevalles,  and  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  Soly- 
man,  Noui*addln,  the  caliphs,  the  souldans,  and  the  cities  of 
-^Egj'pt  and  Syria,  became  the  favourite  topics  *.     The  trou- 

peut  dire  qu*il  a  este  le  premier  tenant  position,**  there  are  few  of  its  positioiis 
Cour  de  grand  Roy :  estant  si  magni-  which  a  more  temperate  spirit  of  criti- 
fiqne,  que  sa  femme  dedaignant  la  sim-  cism  might  not  reconcile  with  the  truth. 
.plicit^  de  ses  predecesseurs,  luy  fit  ele-  The  popuUrity  of  Arthur*s  story  ante- 
ver  une  sq)ulture  d'argent,  au  lieu  de  rior  to  the  first  Crusade,  is  abandandy 
.pierre."  Rbcukil  de  hi  Lang,  et  Poes.  manifested  by  tlie  Unguage  of  William 
Fr.  ch.  viii.  p.  76.  edit.  1581.  He  adds,  of  Malmesbury  and  Alanus  de  Insulis; 
that  a  great  number  of  French  romances  who  refer  to  it  as  a  &ble  of  common  no- 
were  composed  about  this  period.  toriety  and  seneral  belief  among  the 

*>  See    Kirrher*s   MundL    Subteiran.  ])eople.     Had  it  arisen  within  their  own 

viii.   §  4.     He  mentions  a  knight  of  days,  we  may  be  certain  dimt  Malme»> 

Rhodes  made  grand  master  of  the  order  bury,  who  rejected  it  as  beneath  the  dig- 

for  killing  a  dragon,  1S45.  nity  of  history,  would  not  have  aolRred 

*  [Though  tlus  passage  has  been  the  an  objection  so  well  founded,  aa  the  no- 
subject  of  severe  animadversion,  and  velty  of  its  appearance,  to  have  mmptA 
characterised  as  containing  nothing  but  his  censure  ;  nor  can .  the  narrative  of 
"  random  assertion,  falsehood  and  im-  Alanus  be  reconciled  with  the  genend 
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badours  of  Provence,  an  idle  and  unsetded  race  of  men,  took 
up  arms,  and  followed  their  barons  in  prodigious  multitudesix> 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  They  made  a  considerable  part  of 
the  houshold  of  the  nobility  of  France.  Louis  the  Seventh, 
king  of  France,  not  only  entertained  them  at  his  court  very 
liberally,  but  commanded  a  considerable  company  of  them 
into  his  retinue,  when  he  took  ship  for  Palestine,  that  they 
might  solace  him  with  their  songs  during  the  dangers  and 
inconveniencies  of  so  long  a  voyage^.  The  antient  chronicles 
of  France  mention  Legions  de  poetes  as  embarking  in  this 
wonderful  enterprise*^.  Here  a  new  and  more  copious  source 
of  fabling  was  opened :  in  these  expeditions  they  picked  up 
numberless  extravagant  stories,  and  at  their  return  enriched 

progress  of  traditionary  £aith-*4  plant  of  language  of  the  old  romancers.— >Tbe 

tardy  growth— if  we  Umit  its  first  pub-  Life  of  Godfrey  of  Boulogne  was  writ^ 

licity    to   the  period  thus    prescribed  ten  in   French  vene  by  Gregory  Bfr- 

(1096-1142).     With  regard  to  Qiarle-  chada,  about  the  year  11  sa  It  is  usually 

magne  and  his  peers,  as  their  deeds  were  supposed  to  have  peridied ;  unless,  in- 

chaunted  by  Talliefer  at  the  battle  of  deed,  it  exist  in  a  poem  upon  the  same 

Hastings  (1066),  it  would  be  needless  to  subject  by  Wolfram  Von  Eschenbach, 

ofierfurther  demonstrations  of  their  early  who  generally  founded  his  romances 

l>opu1arlty ;  nor  in  fact  does  the  accuracy  upon  a  French  or  Provencal  originnl  ■  i 

of  this  part  of  Warton*s  statement  ap-  Edit.] 

pear  to  be  called  in  question  by  the  wri-  ^  Velley,  Hist  Fr.  sub  an.  1178. 
ter  alluded  to.  It  would  be  more  difii-  ^  Massieu,  Hist.  Poes.  Fr.  p.  105. 
cult  to  define  the  degree  in  which  these  Many  of  the  troubadours,  whose  works 
romances  were  superseded  by  similar  now  exist,  and  whose  names  are  record- 
poems  on  the  acliievements  of  the  Cru-  ed,  accompanied  their  lords  to  the  holy 
aaders ;  or,  to  use  the  more  cautious  Ian-  war.     Some  of  the  French  nobility  of 

guage  of  the  text,  to  state  how  far  **  Tre-  the  first  rank  were  troubadours  about  tha 
ixonde  took  place  of  Roncevalles."  But  eleventh  century :  and  the  French  critics 
it  will  be  recollected  that  in  consequence  with  much  triumph  observe,  that  it  is  the 
of  the  Crusades,  the  action  of  several  ro-  glory  of  the  French  poetry  to  number 
mances  was  transferred  to  the  Holy  I^and,  counts  and  dukes,  that  is  sovereigns,  among 
Bucb  as  Sir  Bevis,  Sir  Guy,  Sir  Isum-  its  professors,  from  its  commencement, 
bras,  the  King  of  Tars,  &c :  and  that  most  What  a  glory !  The  worshipfull  company 
of  these  were  *'  favorite  topics"  in  high  of  Merchant-taylors  in  London,  if  I  r^ 
esteem,  is  clear  from  the  declaration  of  ^collect  right,  boast  the  names  of  many 
Chaucer,  who  catalogued  them  among  dukes»  earls,  and  princes,  enrolled  in 
the  "  romances  of  Pns."  In  short,  if  we  their  community.  This  is  indeed  an 
omit  the  names  of  the  caliphs,  and  con^  honour  to  that  otherwise  respectable  so- 
fine  ourselves  to  the  Soldana-^a.  generic  ciety.  But  poets  can  derive  no  lustre 
name  used  by  our  early  w^riters  for  every  from  counts,  and  dukes,  or  even  prinoes, 
successive .  ruler  of  the  East— and  the  who  have  been  enrolled  in  their  lists ; 
dties  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  this  rhap-  only  in  proportion  as  they  have  adorned 
sody,  as  it  has  been  termed,  will  contain  the  art  by  the  excellence  of  their  com- 
nothing  which  is  not  strictly  demon-  positions, 
strable  by  historical  evidence,  or  the 

VOL.  1.  I 
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romance  with  an  infinite  variety  of  Oriental  scenes  and  fictions. 
Thus  these  later  wonders,  in  some  measwe,  supplanted  the 
former :  they  had  the  recommenflation  of  novelty,  and  gained 
still  more  attention,  as  they  came  from  a  greater  distance^. 

In  the  mean  time  we  should  recollect,  that  the  Saracens  or 
Arabians,  the  same  people  which  were  the  object  of  the  Cru- 
sades, had  acquired  an  establishment  in  Spain  about  the  nindi 
century :  and  that  by  means  of  this  earlier  intercourse,  many 
of  their  fictions  and  fables,  together  with  their  literature,  must 
have  been  known  in  Europe  before  the  Christian  armies  in- 
vaded Asia.  It  is  for  this  reason  the  elder  Spanish  romances 
have  professedly  more  Arabian  allusions  than  any  other.  Cer- 
vantes makes  the  imagined  writer  of  Don  Quixote's  history  an 
Arabian.  Yet  exclusive  of  their  domestic  and  more  inunediate 
connection  with  tliis  eastern  people,  the  Spaniards  from  temper 
and  constitution  were  extravagantly  fond  of  chivalrous  exer- 
cises. Some  critics  have  supposed,  that  Spain  having  learned 
the  art  or  fashion  of  romance-writing,  fi'om  their  naturalised 
guests  the  Arabians,  communicated  it,  at  an  early  period,  to 
the  rest  of  Europe  ^, 

It  has  been  imagined  that  the  first  romances  were  composed 
in  metre,  and  sung  to  the  harp  by  the  poets  of  Provence  at 
festival  solemnities:  but  an  ingenious  Frenchman,  who  has 
made  deep  researches  into  this  sort  of  literature,  attempts  to 
prove,  that  this  mode  of  reciting  romantic  adventures  was  in 

*  Hie  old  French  historian  MeKeray  of  the  ProTencial  poets.     What  can  we 

ffoes  so  far  as  to  derive  the  origin  of  the  think  Of  a  writer,  who  having  touched 

tVench  poetry  and  romances  from  the  upon  the  gothic  romances,  at  whose  fie- 

Crurades.   Hist  p.  416,  417.  tions  and  barbarisms  he  is  much  ahodccdi 

[  Geoffrey  of  Yinesauf  says,  that  when  talks  of  the  consummate  degree  rfari  ami 

king  Richard  the  First  arrived  at  the  el^ance  to  which  the  French  are  a$  present 

Chnstian  camp  before    Ptolemais,   he'  arrived  in  romances  ?    He  adds,  that  the 

Was  received  with  popiUares  Cantiones,  superior  refinement  and  politesse  of  the 

Iduch    i^ecited    AnHquorum    jprtedara  French  gallantry  has  happily  ffiven  them 


Cetta.     It.  Hicrosol.  cap.  ii.  p.  332.  an  advantage  of  shining  in  this 

ibid.>^ADDiTXOKs.]  of  composition.  Hist  Ikim.  p.  18&.  Bai 

'  Huet  in  some  measure  adopts  this  the  sophistry  and  ignorance  of  Huet's 

Opinion.     But  that  learned  man  was  a  Trestiae  has  been  already  detected  and 

very  incompetent  judge  of  these  matters,  exposed  by  a  critic  of  another  cast  in  tha 

Under  the  common  term  Bomance^  he  Supplkmxnt  to  Jakvis's  PaxPAca,  pre» 

confounds  romances  of   chivalry,    ro-  fixed  to  the  Troms/afion  ^  Z)0fi 
mancas  of  gallantr\',  and  all  the  fables 
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high  reputation  among  tlie  natives  of  Normandy,  above  a  cen- 
tury before  the  troubadours  of  Provence,  who  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  led  the  way  to  the  poets  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
France,  and  that  it  commenced  about  the  year  1 162.*  If  the 
critic  means  to  insinuate,  that  the  French  troubadours  acquired 
their  art  of  versifying  from  these  Norman  bards,  this  reasoning 
will  favour  the  system  of  those,  who  contend  tliat  metrical  ro- 
mances lineally  took  their  rise  from  the  historical  odes  of  the 
Scandinavian  scalds :  for  the  Normans  were  a  branch  of  the 
Scandinavian  stock.  But  Fauchet,  at  tlie  same  time  that  he 
allows  the  Normans  to  have  been  fond  of  chanting  the  praises 
of  their  heroes  in  verse,  expressly  pronounces  that  they  bor- 
rowed this  practice  from  the  Franks  or  French  K 

It  is  not  my  business,  nor  is  it  of  much  consequence,  to  dis- 
cuss this  obscure  point,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  French 
antiquaries.  I  therefore  proceed  to  observe,  that  our  Richard 
the  First,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  1 189,  a  distinguished 
hero  of  the  Crusades,  a  most  magnificent  patron  of  chivalry, 
and  a  Provencial  poet',  invited  to  his  court  many  minstrels  or 

'  Mons.  L*Eveque  de  la  Ravaliere,  year  1193.  A  whole  year  elapsed  before 

in  his  RevoliUions  de  Langue  Fran^oixCi  the  English  knew  where  their  monarch 

il  la  suite  de$  Poesies  ou  Roi  de  Na-  was  imprisoned.     Blondell  de   Nesle^ 

▼ARRE.  Richard *s  favourite  minstrel,  resolved  to 

^  "  Ce  que  les  Normans  avoycnt  pris  find  out  his  lord ;  and  after  travelling 

des  Frangois.**    Rec«  liv.  i.  p.  70.  edit,  many  days  without  success,  at  last  came 

1581.  to  a  castle  where  Richard  was  detained 

*  See  Observations  on  Spenser,  i.  §  i.  in  custody.      Here  he  found  that  the 

p.  28.  29.     And  Mr.  Walpole's  Royal  castle  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Austria, 

and  Noble  Authors,  i.  5.     See  also  Ry-  and  that  a  king  was  there  imprisoned, 

iner^s  <S7i()r^    Vietv  of  TrageUu,  ch.  vii.  Suspecting  that  the  prisoner  was  his 

p.  73.  edit.  1693.     Savarie  de  Mauleon,  master,  he  found  means  to  place  hims^ 

An  English  gentleman  who  lived  in  the  directly  before  a  window  of  the  chamber 

service  of  Saint  Louis  king  of  France,  where  the  king  was  kept ;  and  in  this 

and  one  of  the  Provencial  poets,  said  of  situation  began  to  sing  a  French  chan- 

Richard,  son,  which  Richard  and  Blondell  had  for- 

.    Coblas  .  teiia  fiui«  .diohement  merly  written  together.    WT.entf.eki|» 

.   PouTOEoaierentendompnagentau.  heard  U.e  song,  he  knew  rt  wa.  Blond^ 

'^      ^  who  sung  It ;  and  when  Blondell  paused 

^  He  could  make  stanzas  on. the  eyes  after  the  first  half  of  the  song,  the  king 

of  gentle  ladies."    Rymer,  ibid.  p.  74.  began  the  other  half  and  completed  it. 

There  is  a  curious  story  recorded  by  the  On  this*    Blondell  returned  home  to 

French  chroniclers,concemingRichard*s  England,  and  acquainted  Richard^s  bo- 

skill  in  the  minstrel  art,  which  I  will  here  rons  with  the  place  of  his  imprisonment, 

relate.— Richard,  in  bis  return  from  the  from  which  he  was  sOOn  afterwards  re- 

Cruside,  was  tak^n  prisoner  about  the  leased.  See  also  Faucheti  Rec.  p.  93.  Ri- 

I   2 
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troubadours  from  France,  whom  he  loaded  with  honours  and 
rewards  J.  These  poets  imported  into  England  a  great  multi- 
tude of  their  tales  and  songs ;  which  before  or  about  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Second  became  familiar  and  popular  among 
our  ancestors,  who  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  French 
language.  The  most  early  notice  of  a  professed  book  of  chi- 
valry in  England,  as  it  should  seem,  appears  under  the  reign 

chard  lived  long  in  Provence,  where  he  temporary  Gyraldus  Cambrensis,  he  h 

acquired  a  .taste  for  their  poetry.     The  represented  as  a  monster  of  inja5tioe» 

only  relic  of  his  sonnets  is  a  smaU  frag-  impiety,  intemperance,  and  lust.     Gy* 

ment  in  old  French  accurately  cited  by  nddus  has  left  these  anecdotes  of  lui 

Mr.  Walpole,  and  written  during  his  character,  which  shew  the  scandalous 

captivity ;  in  which  he  remonstrates  to  grossness  of  the  times.  **  Sed  taceo  quod 

fais  men  and  barons  of  England,  Nor-  ruminare  solet,   nunc  clamitxt  AngUa 

mandy,  Poictiers,  and    Gascony,  that  tota,  qualiter  puella,  matria  industxia 

they  suffered  him  to  remain  so  long  a  tam  coma  quani  cultu  puerum  professa, 

prisoner.    Catal.  Roy.  and  Nob.  Auth.  simulansque  virum  verbis  et  vultu»  ad 

i.  5.  Nostradamus*s  account  of  Richard  cubiculuin  belluic  istius  est  perducta. 

is  full  of  false  facts  and  anachronisms.  Sed  statim  ut  exosi  iliius  sezus  est  in- 

Poet.  Provenc.  artic.  Richard.  venta,  quanquam  in  se  pulcherrima,  tfaa- 

[There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  lamiqae  thorique  deliciis  valde  idonea, 
this  story  of  Blondell  and  his  illustrious  repudiata  tamen  est  et  abjecta.  Unde  et 
patron  to  be  purely  apocryphaL  The  in  crastino,  matri  filia,  tam  flagitiosi  fa- 
poem  published  by  Walpole  is  written  cinoris  consda,  cum  Petitionis  eflectu, 
in  the  Proven9al  language,  and  a  Nor-  terrisque  non  modids  eandem  jure  haere- 
man  version  of  it  is  given  by  M.  Sismon-  ditario  contingentibus,  riigo,  ut  venerat, 
di;  in  his  "  Literature  du  Midi,"  vol.  i.  est  restituta.  Tantffi  niminun  intempe- 
p.  149.  In  which  of  these  langiuiges  it  rands,  et  petulantis  fuerat  tam  Immo- 
was  originally  composed  remains  a  mat^  derati)e,  quod  quoddie  in  prandio  circa 
ter  of  mspute  among  the  French  and-  finem,  predosis  tam  podonibus  qiunn  ci- 
quaries.— •Edit.  ]  bariis  ventre  distento,  vtrga  aliquantuJum 

i  **  De  regno  Francorum  cantores  et  longa  in  capite  aculeum  praeferente  pue- 

joculatores  muneribus  allexerat.**  Rog.  ros  nobiles  ad  mensam  ministrantesy  ei- 

Hoved.  Ric.  i.  p.  340.  These  gratuities  que  propter  multimodam  qua  fungdiatur 

were  chiefly  arms,  cloaths,  horses,  and  potestatem  in  omnibus  aa  nutum  obse- 

somedmes  money.  quentes,  pungere  vicissim  consueverit: 

[On  a  review  of  this  passage  in  Hove-  ut  eo  indicio,  quasi  signo  quodam  secre- 

den,  it  appears  to  luive  been  William  dore,  queii  fbrdus,  inter  alios,   atque 

bishopofEly,chancellor  to  king  Richard  frequcndus  sic  quasi  ludicro  pungebot, 

the  First,  who  thus  invited  minstrels  from  Sec  &c.**  De  Vit.  Galprid.'  ArmiefH- 

France,  whom  he  loaded  with  favours  scop.  Ebor.  Apud  Whart.  Amsz.  S^ca. 

and  presents  to  sing  his  praises  in  the  vol.  ii.  p.  406.  But  Wharton  endeavonn 

streets.     But  it  doeg  not  much  alter  tlie  to  prove,  that  the  character  of  this  great 

doctrine  of  the  text,  whether  he  or  the  prdate  and  statesman  in  many  parnea- 

king  was  instrumental  in  importing  the  lars  had  been  misrepresented  Aim^ 

French  minstrels  into  England.     This  prejudice  and  envy.  Ibid.  voU  L  p.  <>SS. 
passage  is  in  a  letter  of  Hugh  bishop  of        It  seems  the  French  minstrels,  with 

Coventry,  which  see  also  m  Heame's  whom  the  Song  of  Roland  originatedt 

Benedictus  Abbas,  vol.  ii.  p.  704.  sub  were  famous  about  this  period.     Mnn- 

ann.  1191.     It  appears  from  this  letter,  tori  cites  an  old  history  of  Bologna,  ud- 

that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  En-  der  the  year  1288,  by  which  it  appears 

glish  language,  ibid.  p.  708.    By  his  co  •  that  they  swarmed  in  die  streets  of  Italy. 
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of  Henry  the  Third ;  and  is  a  curious  and  evident  proof  of  the 
reputation  and  esteem  in  which  tliis  sort  of  composition  was 
held  at  that  period.  In  the  revenue  roll  of  the  twenty-first 
year  of  tliat  king,  there  is  an  entry  of  the  expence  of  silver 
clasps  and  studs  for  the  king^s  great  book  of  romances.  This 
was  in  the  year  1237.  But  I  will  give  the  article  in  its  original 
dress.  "  Et  in  firmaculis  hapsis  et  clavis  argenteis  ad  magnum 
librum  Romancis  regis  *^."  That  this  superb  volume  was  in 
French,  may  be  partly  collected  from  the  title  which  they 
gave  it:  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  it  contained  the  Ro- 
mance of  Richard  the  First,  on  which  I  shall  enlarge  below. 
At  least  the  victorious  achievements  of  that  monarch  were  so 

"  Ut  Cantato&bs  Francigbvarum  In  D.  ApudTom.  vi.  utsupr.  In  the  year 
plateis  comunis  ad  cantandum  inorari  774,  when  Charlemagne  entered  Italy 
son  poGsent.**  On  which  words  he  ob-  and  found  his  passage  impeded,  he  waa 
■errea,  '*  Colle  quali  parole  sembra  ve-  met  by  a  minstrel  of  Lombardy,  whoso 
roaimile,  die  sieno  disegnati  i  cantatore  song  promised  him  success  and  victory. 
deijavole  romanzef  che  apeualmerUe  della  "  Contigit  Joculatorkm  ex  Longobar'» 
Fraruda  erano  portatc  in  Italia.'*  Dis-  dorum  genie  ad  Carolum  venire,  ct  Cak> 
sxRT.  Antichit.  Ital.  torn.  ii.  c.  xxix.  tiuvcdlam  a  se  composftam,  rotando  in 
p.  16.  In  Napoli,  1752.  He  adds,  that  conspcctu  suonim,  cantaxe."  Tom.  ii. 
the  minstrels  were  so  numerous  in  P.  2.  ut  supr.  Chron.  Monast.  Noval. 
France,  as  to  become  a  pest  to  the  com-  lib.  iii.  cap.  x.  p.  717.  D. 
munity ;  and  that  an  edict  was  issued  To  recur  to  the  origin  of  this  Note, 
about  the  year  1200,  to  suppress  them  Ryroer,  in  bis  Short  View  of  Tragxdy, 
in  that  kingdom.  Muratori,  in  further  on  the  notion  that  Hoveden  is  here 
proof  of  this  point,  quotes  the  above  speaking  of  king  Richard,  has  founded 
passage  from  Iloveden ;  which,  as  I  had  a  theory,  which  is  consequently  false, 
done,  he  misapplies  to  our  king  Richard  and  is  otherwise  but  imaginary.  See 
the  First.  But,  in  eltlier  sense,  it  equally  p.  66.  67.  69.  74.  He  supposes,  that 
suits  his  argument.  In  the  year  1 334,  Richard,  in  consequence  of  his  connec- 
at  a  feast  on  Easter  Sunday,  celebrated  tion  with  Raimond  count  of  Tliolouse^ 
at  Rimini,  on  occasion  of  some  noble  encouraged  the  heresy  of  the  Albigen- 
Italians  receiving  the  honour  of  knight-  ses ;  and  that  therefore  the  historian 
hood,  more  tlian  one  thousand  five  hun-  Hoveden,  as  an  ecclesiastic,  was  inter- 
drcd  HisTRioNEs  are  said  to  have  attend-  entcd  in  abusing  Richard,  and  in  insi- 
cd.  "  Triumphus  quidem  maximus  fuit  nuating,  that  his  reputation  for  poetry 
ibidem,  &c.—-Fuitctiammultitudo  His-  rested  only  on  the  venal  praises  of  the 
TRioKUM  circa  mille  quingentos  et  ul-  French  minstrels.  The  words  quoted 
iro.**  AvNAL.  Casekat.  tom.  xiv.  Rkr.  arc,  indeed,  written  by  a  churchman, 
Italic.  Scriftor.  col.  1141.  But  their  altliough  not  by  Hoveden.  But  what- 
countries  are  not  specified.  In  the  year  ever  invidious  turn  they  bear,  they  be- 
1 227,  at  a  feast  in  the  palace  of  the  arch-  long,  as  we  have  seen,  to  quite  another 
bishop  of  Genoa,  a  sumptuous  banquet  person ;  to  a  bishop  who  justly  deserved 
and  vestments  without  number  were  gi-  such  an  indirect  stroke  of  satire,  for  his 
ven  to  the  minstrels  or  JoctdatoreSj  tlien  criminal  enormities,  not  for  any  vain 
present,  who  came  from  Lombardy,  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  Pro- 
Provence,  Tuscany,  and  other  C4iuntries.  vencial  songster.— A dditioks.  J 
Caflari  An.nal.  Genuens.  lib.  vi.  p.  443.  *  RoU  Pip.  an.  *J1.  Henr.  III. 
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&mous  iu  the  reign  of  Henry  tlie  Third,  as  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  picture  in  the  royal  palace  of  Clarendon  near 
Salisbury.  A  circumstance  which  likewise  appears  from  the 
same  ancient  record,  under  the  year  124>6.  ^^  £t  in  camera 
regis  subtus  capellam  regis  apud  Clarendon  lambruscanda,  et 
muro  ex  transverso  illius  camerse  amovendo  et  hystoria  An- 
tiochifle  in  eadem  depingenda  cum  duello  regis  Ricardi  ^^ 
To  these  anecdotes  we  may  add,  that  in  the  Royal  library  at 
Paris  there  is,  "  LaTicelot  du  Lac  mis  en  Francois  par  Robert 
de  BofTon^  du  commandemait  d^ Henri  roi  de  Angleterre  avec 
^figures°^,^^  And  the  same  manuscript  occurs  twice  again  in 
that  librar}'  in  three  volumes,  and  in  four  volumes  of  the 
largest  folio ".  VlTiich  of  our  Henrys  it  was  who  thus  com- 
manded the  romance  of  Lancelot  du  Lac  to  be  translated 
into  French,  is  indeed  uncertain :  but  most  probably  it  was 
Henry  tlie  Third  just  mentioned,  as  the  translator  Robert 
Borron*  is  placed  soon  after  the  year  1200°. 

But  not  only  the  pieces  of  the  French  minstrels,  written  in 
French,  were  circulated  in  England  about  this  time;  but 
translations  of  these  pieces  were  made  into  English,  which 
containing  much  of  the  French  idiom,  together  with  a  sort  of 
poetical  phraseology  before  unknown,  produced  various  inno- 
vations in  our  style.     These  translations,  it  is  probable,  were 

.    1  Rot. Pip.  an.  36.Hcnr.III.  Richard  **  Among  the  infinite  number  of  M 

the  First  performed  great  feats  at  the  manuscript   French  romances  on  tha 

siege  of  Antioch  in  the  Crusade.     The  subject  in  the  same  noble  repository,  the 

DueUum  was  another  of  liis  exploits  learned  Montfaucon  recites,  *'  Le  Ro- 

among  the  Saracens.     Compare  Wal-  man  de  Tristan  et  Iseult  traduit  de  Lft- 

pole's  Anccd.  Paint,  i.  10.    \Vho  men-  tin  en  Francois  par  Lucas  cheTalxer  sieor 

tions  a  certain  great  book  borrowed  for  du  chastel  du  Cast  pres  de  Sallsberi, 

the  queen,  written  in  French,  containing  Anglois,  avcc  figures.**  Cod.  6776.  foL 

GzyrxAvTiocuLOietregumaliantTih^c.  max.     And  again,  "  Livres  ife  Tristan 

This  was  in  the  year  124d.     He  adds,  mis  en  Frangois  par  Lucas  cbevalicr 

that  there  was  a  chamber  in  the  old  pa-  sieur  de  chateau  du  Gat.**    Cod.  6956. 

lace  of  Westminster  painted  with  this  scq.  fol.  max.     In  another  article,  this 

history,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  tlie  Third,  translator,  the  chevalier  Lucas,  of  wfaom 

and  therefore  called  the  Antioch  Cuam-  I  can  give  no  account,  b  called  Hue  or 

BER :  and  another  in  the  Tower.  Hue.  [Luc  ?]  Cod.  6976.  seq.    Nor  do 

™  Cod.  6783.  fol.  max.  Sec  Montfauc.  I  know  of  ajiy  castle,  or  place,  of  this 

Cat.  MSS.  p.785a.      "  See  Montf.  ibid,  name  near   Salisbury.     Sec  also  Cod. 

*  [See  Note  A.  »t  tlie  end  of  the  sec-  717-1. 
tion.— £j)rr.] 
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enlarged  with  additions,  or  improved  with  alterations  of  the 
story.  Hence  it  was  that  Robert  de  Brunne,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  complained  of  strange  and  quaint  English,  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  story  of  Sir  Tristram,  and  of  the  liber- 
ties assumed  by  his  cotemporary  minstrels  in  altering  facts  and 
coining  new  phrases.  Yet  these  circumstances  enriched  our 
tongue,  and  extended  the  circle  of  our  poetry.  And  for  what 
reason  these  fables  were  so  much  admired  and  encouraged,  in 
preference  to  the  languid  poetical  chronicles  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester  and  Robert  of  Brunne,  it  is  obvious  to  conjecture. 
The  gallantries  of  chivalry  were  exhibited  with  new  splendour, 
and  the  tunes  were  growing  more  refined.  The  Norman 
feshions  were  adopted  even  in  Wales.  In  the  year  1176,  a 
splendid  carousal,  after  the  manner  of  the  Normans,  was  given 
by  a  Welsh  prince.  This  was  Rhees  ap  Gryfiyth  king  of 
South  Wales,  who  at  Christmas  made  a  great  feast  in  the 
castle  of  Cardigan,  then  called  Aberteivi,  wliich  he  ordered  to 
be  proclaimed  throughout  all  Britain ;  and  to  ^^  which  came 
many  strangers,  who  were  honourably  received  and  worthily 
entertained,  so  that  no  man  departed  discontented.  And 
among  deeds  of  arms  and  other  shewes,  Rhees  caused  all  the 
poets  of  Wales P  to  come  thither:  and  provided  chairs  for 
them  to  be  set  in  his  hall,  where  they  should  dispute  together 

'  In  iUustration  of  the  argument  pur-  concerning  which  he  adds,  *'  therof  yit 

sued  in  the  text  we  may  observe,  that  men  Hme.,**  p.  3S2.     In  the  wandrobe- 

about  this  time  the   English  minstrels  roll  of  the  same  prince,  under  the  year 

flourished  with  new  honours  and  re-  1306,  we  have  this  entiy.     *•  Will.  Fox 

wards.    At  the  munificent  marriage  of  et  Crsdoco  socio  suo  camtatoeibvs  can»> 

the  countess  of  Holland,  daughter  of  tantibus  coram  Principe  et  aliis  magna- 

£dward  the  Vimt,  every  king  minstrel  tibua  in  comidva  sua  existente  apud 

received  xl.  shillings.     See  Anstis  Ord.  London,  &c.    xu.'*     Again,   «  WiUo 

Gart.  it   p.  SOS.     And  Dugd.  Mon.  Ffox  et  Cradoco  socio  suo  cantantibu 

i.  355.     In  the  same  reign  a  multitude  in  praesentia  principis  et  al.  Magnatnm 

of  minitrels  attended  the  ceremony  of  apud  London  de  dono  qusdem  dni  per 

knighting  prince  Edward  on  the  feast  of  manus  Johis  de  Ringwode,  &c  8.  die 

Pentecost    They  entered  the  hall,  while  jan.  xx$."  Afterwards,  in  the  same  roll 

the  king  was  sitting  at  dinner  surrounded  four  shillings  are  siven,   *' Ministrallo 

with  the  new  kniriits.  Kic  Trivet.  An-  oomitissie  Marescluu.  facienti  menestral- 

naL  p.  342.  edit.  Oxon.  The  whole  num-  ciam  suam  coram  prindpe,  &c.  in  comi- 

ben*  knighted  hus  two  hundred  and  sixty-  tiva  sua  existent,  apud  Fenreth.  '*  Corop. 

seven.  Dugd.  Bar.  i.  80.  b.    Robert  de  Garderob.  £dw.  Princip.  Wall.  ann.  35. 

Brunne  says,  this  was  the  greatest  royal  £dw.  1.    This  I  cliicfly  cite  to  shew  the 

feast  since  king  Artliur's  at  Carleon  :  g-reatness  of  the  gratuity.  Minstrels  were 
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to  try  their  cunning  and  gift  in  their  several  faculties,  where 
great  rewards  and  rich  gifles  were  appointed  for  the  over- 
comers^/'  Tilts  and  tournaments,  after  a  long  disuse,  were 
revived  with  superiour  lustre  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First 
Roger  earl  of  Mortimer,  a  magnificent  baron  of  that  reign, 
erected  in  his  stately  castle  of  Kenelworth  a  Round  Table,  at 
which  he  restored  the  rites  of  king  Arthur.  He  entertained 
in  this  castle  the  constant  retinue  of  one  hundred  knights,  and 
as  many  ladies;  and  invited  thither  adventurers  in  chivalry 
fix>m  every  part  of  Christendom  ^  These  fables  were  therefore 
an  image  of  the  manners,  customs,  mode  of  life,  and  favourite 
amusements,  which  now  prevailed,  not  only  in  France  but  in 
England,  accompanied  with  all  the  decorations  which  fancy 
coidd  invent,  and  recommended  by  the  graces  of  romantic 
fiction.  They  complimented  the  ruling  passion  of  the  times, 
and  cherished  in  a  high  degree  the  fiishionable  sentiments  of 
deal  honour,  and  fantastic  fortitude. 

Among  Richard's  French  minstrels,  the  names  only  of  three 
are  recorded.  I  have  already  mentioned  Blondell  de  Nesle. 
Fouquet  of  Marseilles,  and  Anselme  Fayditt,  many  of  whose 
compositions  still  remain,  were  alsp  among  the  poets  patronised 
and  entertained  in  England  by  Richard.     They  are  both  cele- 

pwtoftheestablifthmentof  tbehoushold  Who  adds,  that  the  bards  of  ^'Noilli- 

of  our  nobility  before  the  year  1307.  wales  won  the  prise,  and  amonge  the 

Thomas  earl  of   Lancaster  allows  at  musicians  Rees*s  owne  houshold  men 

Christmas,  cloth,  or  vestis  libenUa,  to  his  were  counted  best."    Rhees  was  one  of 

houshold  minstrels  at  a  great  expence,  the  Welsh  princes  who,  the  preceding 

in  the  year  ISM.    Stowe's  Sunr.  Lond.  year,  attended  the  parliament  at  Ox- 

p.   1S4.  edit.  1618.     See  supr.  p.  95.  ford,  and  were  magnificently  entertained 

Soon  afterwards  the  minstrels  claimed  in  the  castle  of  iSai  dty  by  Henry  the 

such  privileges  that  it  was  thought  ne»  Second.  Lord  Lyttelton*s  Hist.  Hen.n. 

oessary  to  reform  them  by  an  edict,  in  edit  iii.  p.  S02.     It  may  not  be  foragn 

1315.     See  Heame*s  Append.  Leland.  to- our  present  purpose  to  mention  here, 

Collectan.  vi.  S6.     Yet,  as  I  have  for-  that  Henry  the   Second,  in  the  year 

merly  remarked  in   Obsxrtatiovs  .ok  1179,  was  entertained  by  Welsh  bards 

Spenaer*s  FAixais  Qoxenb,  we  find  a  at  Pembroke  castle  in  Wales  in  hb  pa»> 

person  in  the  character  of  a  minstrel  en-  sage  into  Ireland.     Powell,  ut  supr. 

tering  Westminster-hall  on  horseback  p.  238.     The  subject  of  their  songs  was 

while  Edward  the  Second  was  solemnis-  the  histoiy  of  Idng  Arthur.    See  Sdden 

ing  the  feast  of  PerUetMsi  as  above,  and  on  Poltolb.  s.  iij.  p.  53. 
presenting  a  letter  to  the  king.     See        '  Drayton's    Heroic.    Epist.    Most. 

Walsing.  Hist.  Angl.  Franc,  p.  109.  IsAsai.  v.  53.     And  Notes  ibid.  £rom 

1  Powell's  Wales,   237.   edit.   1584.  Walsingliam. 
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brated  and  sometimes  imitated  by  Dante  and  Petrarch.  Fay- 
ditt,  a  native  of  Avignon,  united  the  professions  of  music  and 
verse ;  and  the  Provencials  used  to  calliiis  poetry  de  bon  mots 
e  de  bon  son,  Petrarch  is  supposed  to  have  copied,  in  his 
Triumfo  di  Amore,  many  strokes  of  high  imagination,  from 
a  poem  written  by  Fayditt  on  a  similar  subject ;  particularly 
in  his  description  of  the  Palace  of  Love.  But  Petrarch  has 
not  left  Fayditt  without  his  due  panegyric :  he  says  that  Fay- 
ditt's  tongue  was  shield,  helmet,  sword,  and  spear*.  He  is 
likewise  in  Dante's  Paradise.  Fayditt  was  extremely  profuse 
and  voluptuous.  On  the  death  of  king  Richard,  he  travelled 
on  foot  for  near  twenty  years,  seeking  his  fortune ;  and  during 
this  long  pilgrimage  he  married  a  nun  of  Aix  in  Provence,  who 
was  young  and  lively,  and  could  accompany  her  husband's 
tales  and  sonnets  with  her  voice.  Fouquett  de  Marseilles  had 
a  beautiful  person,  a  ready  wit,  and  a  talent  for  singing :  these 
popular  accomplishments  recommended  him  to  the  courts  of 
king  Richard,  Raymond  count  of  Tholouse,  and  Beral  de 
Baulx ;  where,  as  tlie  French  would  say,  il  Jit  les  delices  de 
cour.  He  fell  in  love  with  Adelasia  the  wife  of  Beral,  whom 
he  celebrated  in  liis  songs.  One  of  his  poems  is  entided.  Las 
complanchas  de  Beral,  On  the  death  of  all  his  lords,  he  re- 
ceived absolution  for  his  sin  of  poetry,  turned  monk,  and  at 
length  was  made  archbishop  of  Tholouse  ^     But  among  the 

*  Triunf.  Am.  c.  !▼.  bifl  disease  and  her  kindness,  had  just 

'  See  Beaucbamps,  Recherch.  Theatr.  time  to  say  inarticulately,  tliat  having 

Ft.  Paris,  1735.  p.  7.  9.    It  was  Jeffrey,  seen  her  he  died  satisfied.     The  countess 

Richard's  brother,  who  patronised  Jef-  made  him  a  most  splendid  funeral,  and 

frey  Rudell,  a  famous  troubadour  of  erected  to  his  memory  a  tomb  of  por- 

Provence,  who  is  also  celebrated  by  Pe-  phyry,  incribed  witli  an  epitaph  in  Arar- 

trarch.     This  poet  had  heard,  from  the  l>ian  verse.    She  commanded  his  sonnets 

adventurers  in  the  Crusades,  die  beauty  to  be  richly  copied  and  illuminated  with 

of  a  countess  of  Tripoly  highly  extolled,  letters  of  gold ;  was  seised  with  a  pro- 

Ue  became  enamoured  from  imagina-  found  melancholy^  and  turned  nun.     I 

don :  embarked  for  Tripoly,  fell  sick  in  will  endeavour  to  translate  one  of  the 

the  voyage  through  the  fever  of  expec-  sonnets  which  he  made  on  his  voyage, 

tation,  and  was  brought  on  shore  at  Tri-  Yrat  ct  dolent  men  partray,  &c.    It  has 

poly  half  expiring.  TTie  countess,  having  some  pathos  and  sentiment,  "  I  should 

received  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  tliis  depart  pensive,  but  for  this  love  of  mine 

gallant  stranger,  hastened  to  the  shore  so  Jar  away ;  for  I  know  not  wliat  diffi- 

and  took  him  by  the  hand.     He  opened  cultics  I  have  to  encounter,  my  native 

his  eyes  J  and  at  once  overpowered  by  land  bc'img  so/ar  away,    Tliou  )\  ho  hast 
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many  French  minstrels  invited  into  England  by  Richard,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose,  that  some  of  th^m  made  their  magnificent 
and  heroic  patron  a  principal  subject  of  their  compositioDs". 
And  this  subject,  by  means  of  the  constant  communicaticMi 
between  both  nations,  probably  became  no  less  &shionable  in 
France:  especially  if  we  take  into  the  account  the  general 
popularity  of  Richard's  character,  his  love  of  chivalry,  his 
gallantry  in  the  Crusades,  and  the  &vours  which  he  so  libe> 
raUy  conferred  on  the  minstrels  of  that  country.  We  have  a 
romance  now  remaining  in  English  rhyme,  which  celebrates 
the  achievements  of  this  illustrious  monarch.  It  is  entided 
Richard  cuer  du  lyon,  and  was  probably  translated  from 
the  French  about  the  period  above  mentioned.  That  it  was,  at 
least,  translated  from  the  French,  appears  from  the  Prologue. 

In  Fraunce  these  rymes  were  wroht. 
Every  Englyshe  ne  knew  it  not 

From  which  also  we  may  gather  the  popularity  of  his  story,  in 

these  lines. 

King  Richard  is  the  beste^ 

That  is  found  m  any  geste^. 

mafde  all  things,  and  who  formed  this  "  Fajditt  is  said  to  have  written  • 

love  of  mine  fo/arauvry,  give  roe  fctroigth  Chant  Jtmebre  on  his  death.      BeaB- 

of  body,  and  then  I  may  hope  to  see  this  champs,  Q>.  p.  10. 

love  of  mine  so  far  away.     Surely  my  [For  specimens  of  the  poetry  of  Fol- 

love  must  be  founded  on  true  merit,  as  quet  de  Marseille  and  Gauoelm  Fai^t» 

I  love  one  so  far  away  /     If  I  am  easy  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  third  Tohmie 

for  a  moment,  yet  I  feel  a  thousand  of  M.   Raynouard*6  excellent  woik  ml- 

pains  for  her  who  is  90  far  away.     No  ready  noticed.  The  second  volume  con- 

other  love  ever  touched  my  heart  than  tains  a  prose  translation  of  Faidit'siVaiiA 

this  for  her  to  far  away,     A  fairer  than  on  the  death  of  Bichaid  I.— £i>ir.] 

she  never  touched  any  heart,  either  near,  ^  This    agrees  with  what  Hoveden 

or  far  away.^*     Every  fourtli  line  ends  says,  ubisupr.  "Dioebatur  ubiquequod 

with  du  liiencJi.  See  Nostradamus,  &c.  non  crat  talis  in  orbe." 

[The  original   poem,    of  which  the  ^  Impr.  for  Vv*.  C.  4tow     It  containa 

above  is  only  a  fragment,  will  be  found  Siffn.  A  1.— -Q  iii.     Tliere  is  anoihrr 

in  the  third  volume  of  M.  Ilaynouard*s  odition  impr.  AV.  de  Worde,  4(o.  ISSft. 

"  Clioix  des  Poesies  Originalcs  des  Trou-  There  is  a  manuscript  copy  of  it  in  Cans 

budours."   The  seeming  inaccuracies  of  College  at  Cambridjge,  A  9. 

Warton*s  translation  may  have  arisen  [Among  Crynes*s  books  in  th«  Bod- 

from  the  varied  readings  of  his  original  leian  library  is  a  copy  of  king  Richard** 

test.  Tlie  fragmenl  published  by  M.  Sis-  romance,   printed  by  W.  de  Worde  in 


niondi,  difVor?.  csvcntial)\  from  the  larger     IJOP.  Ck..  T34.  Rvo.     'lliii  cxlitioa 
poem  given  by  M.  llaynouard.— Edit.]     in  the  liailcion  libran—- - Aniuiioss. ] 
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That  this  romancey  either  in  French  or  English,  existed  be- 
fore the  year  1300,  is  evident  from  its  being  cited  by  Robert 
of  Gloucester^  in  his  relation  of  Richard's  reign. 

In  Romance  of  him  imade  me  it  may  finde  iwrite*. 

This  tale  is  also  mentioned  as  a  romance  of  some  antiquity 
among  other  famous  romances,  in  the  prologue  of  a  voluminous 
metrical  translation  of  Guido  de  Colonna,  attributed  to  Lid- 
gate  y.  It  is  likewise  frequently  quoted  by  Robert  de  Brunne, 
who  wrote  much  about  the  same  time  with  Robert  of  Gloucester 

Whan  Philip  tille  Acres  cam  litelle  was  his  dede, 

The  Romance  sais  gret  sham  who  so  that  pas  '  wil  rede. 

'  Chron.  p.  487.  which  is  beautifully  written,  appears  to 

^  Many  speken  of  men  that  romaunces  be  of  tlic  age  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 

rede,  &c.  [  By  the  way,  it  appears  from  this  quo- 

Of  Bevys,  Gy,  and  Gawayne,  tation,  that  there  was  an  old  romance 

Of  KTNO  Rtcuard,  and  Owayne,  called  Wade.   Wade*sji?ofe  is  mentioned 

Of  Tristram,  and  Percy vayle,  in  Chaucer's  Marchaumts  Talk,  v.  94a 

Of  Rowland  ris,  and  Aglavaule,  p.  68.  Urr. 

Of  Archeroun,  and  of  Octavian,  And  eke  these  olde  wivis,  god  it  wote. 

Of  Charles,  and  of  Cassibedlan,  They  connin  so  much  crafte  in  Wadisbiie^ 

OfK[H]eveloke,Horne,anc'.ofWade,  ^gain,  Troil.  Caess.  iii.  615. 

In  romances  that  of  hem  bi  made  „  l      i  :j      u     a  u       ^i 

TTi.t  ge.>toan>  do.  of  faim  gestes  "« *?  ffdr  ' 

At  mangercs  and  at  great  festes,  „„  ^    * ,       , 

Here  dedU  ben  in  remembrauhce,  ^«*»  s^X*  ^^  glossanst,  "  A  roman- 

In  many  feir  romaunce.  ^^^  s^T*  famous  at  that  time,  of  one 

But  of  the  worthiest  wyght  in  wede.  Wade,  who  perforroed  many  strange 

That  ever  bysfrod  any  strede  exploits,  and  met  with  many  wonderful 

Spekes  no  man,  ne  in  romaunce  redes,  adventures  m  his  Bait  GuigeUU  "  Speght 

Off  his  battayle  ne  of  his  dedes ;  says,  that  M  ade  s  history  was  long  and 

Offthatbattayle  spekes  no  man,  f^!f!}^'^^^^}VS^V\     ,       „  ,  , 

There  all  prowes  of  knyghtes  began,  .    [The  story  of  Wade  is  also  alluded  to 

lliet  was  forsothe  of  the  batayle  >*»  ^^  foUowmg  passage  taken  from  the 

Thet  at  Troye  was  saunfayle,  Romance  of  Sir  Bevis : 

Of  swythe  a  fyght  as  tlier  was  one,  &c.  Swiche  bataile  dcd  neuer  non 

Ffor  ther  were  in  thet  on  side,  Cristene  man  of  flcsch  and  bon— 

Sixti  kynges  and  dukes  of  pride. —  Of  a  dragoun  thar  beside. 

And  there  was  the  best  bodi  in  dedc  That  Beues  slough  ther  in  that  tide. 

That  ever  yit  wered  wede,  Saue  l^e  Launcclot  de  Lake, 

Sithen  the  world  was  made  so  ferre.  He  faught  with  a  fur-drake, 

That  was  Ector  in  eche  werre,  &c.  And  Wade  dede  also, 

Laud-  K  76.  f.  1.  fol.  MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  ^nd  neuer  knightes  boute  thai  to. 

Coc^  membr.     Whether  tliis  poem  was  The  connection  between  Wade,  and  a 

written  by  Lidgate,  I  shall  not  enquire  liero  bearing  a  similar  name  in  the  Wil- 

at  present.     I  shall  only  say  here,  tliat  kina  Saga  wil  be  noticed  elsewhere.-— 

it  is  totally  difTcrent  from  either  of  J<.id-  Kdit.] 

gate's  two  poems  on  the  Tiicban  and  *  Passux.     Compare  Percy's  Ball.  ii. 

Trojan  Wars;  and  that  the  manuscript,  66.  r>[»8.  edit  1767. 
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The  Romancer  it  sais  Richard  did  make  a  pele'. — 

The  Romance  of  Richard  sais  he  wan  the  toim**. — 

He  tellis  in  the  Romance  sen  Acres  wonnen  was 

How  God  gaf  him  fair  chance  at  the  bataile  of  Caiias^.— 

Sithen  at  Japhet  was  slayn  &nuelle  his  stede 

The  Romans  tellis  gret  pas  of  his  douhty  dede*** — 

Soudan  so  curteys  never  drank  no  wyne, 

The  same  the  Romans  sais  tliat  is  of  Richardyn^. 

In  prisoim  was  he  bounden,  as  the  romance  sais. 

In  cheynes  and  lede  wonden  that  hevy  was  of  peis^— 

I  am  not  indeed  quite  certain,  whether  or  no  in  some  of  these 
instances,  Robert  de  Brunne  may  not  mean  his  French  ori- 
ginal Peter  Langtoft.  But  in  the  following  lines  he  manifestly 
refers  to  our  romance  of  Richard,  between  which  and  Lang- 
toft's  chronicle  he  expressly  makes  a  distinction.  And  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  reign, 

I  knowe  no  more  to  ryme  of  dedes  of  kyng  Richard : 

Who  so  wille  his  dedes  all  the  sothe  se. 

The  romatice  that  men  reden  ther  is  propirte. 

This  that  I  have  said  it  is  Pers  sawe^. 

Als  he  in  romance*'  lad  ther  after  gan  I  drawe*. 

It  is  not  improbable  tliat  both  these  rhyming  chroniclers 
cite  from  the  English  translation :  if  so,  we  may  fairly  suppose 
that  tliis  romance  was  translated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First,  or  his  predecessor  Henry  the  Third.  Perhaps  earlier. 
This  circumstance  tlirows  the  French  original  to  a  still  higher 
period. 

In  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  tliere  is  "  Histoire  de  Richard 
Roi  d'  Angleterre  et  de  Maquemore  d'Irlande   en  rime^" 

*  Percy *5  Ball.  ii.  p.  157.  '  p.  205.  Du  Cange  recites  an  oM 
^  Ibid.  '  p.  175.  French  manuscript  prose  romance,  en- 
[\Varton*8  conjecture  is  perfectly  cor>     titled  Higtoire  de  la  Mart  de  Bichard  Roy 

rcct  in  most  of  tliese  instances.     Tliey  d* Angleterre,  Gloss.  Lat.  Ikd.  Auct.  i. 

contain  allusions  to  circumstances  which  p.  cxci.     There  was  one,   perhaps  the 

are  unnoticed  by  Langtoft.— Enrr.]  same,  among  the  manuscripts  of  tlie  late 

d  Percy's  Ball.  ii.  p.  175.  Mr.  Martin  of  Palgrave  in  Sufiblk. 

*  Ibid."  p.  188.  ^p.  198.  ^  Num.  75:}ii. 

*  **  T\w  words  of  my  original  Peicr         [An  account  of  this  romance  will  be 
Lau^t,!/}."  •>' In  French.  found  in  Mr.  Strutt's  Regal  Antiquities. 
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Richard  is  the  last  of  our  monarchs  whose  achievements  were 
adorned  witli  fiction  and  fable.  If  not  a  superstitious  belief  of 
the  times,  it  was  an  hyperbolical  invention  started  by  the  min- 
strels, which  soon  grew  into  a  tradition,  and  is  gravely  recorded 
by  the  chroniclers,  that  Richard  carried  with  him  to  the  Cru- 
sades king  Arthur's  celebrated  sword  Calibubn,  and  that  he 
presented  it  as  a  gift,  or  relic,  of  inestimable  value  to  Tancred 
king  of  Sicily,  in  the  year  1191.  *  Robert  of  Brunne  calls  this 
sword  ajewel°^. 

And  Richard  at  that  time  gaf  him  a  faire  juelle. 

The  gude  swerd  Caliburne  which  Arthur  lufied  so  well. " 

Indeed  the  Arabian  writer  of  the  life  of  the  sultan  Saladin, 
mentions  some  exploits  of  Richard  almost  incredible.  But,  as 
Lord  Lyttelton  justly  observes,  this  historian  is  highly  valuable 
on  account  of  the  knowledge  he  had  of  the  facts  which  he  re- 
lates. It  is  from  this  writer  we  learn,  in  the  most  authentic 
manner,  the  actions  and  negotiations  of  Richard  in  the  course 
of  the  enterprise  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  all 
the  particulars  of  that  memorable  war*^. 

But  before  I  produce  a  specimen  of  Richard's  English  ro- 
mance, 1  stand  still  to  give  some  more  extracts  from  its  Pro- 
logues, which. contain  matter  much  to  our  present  purpose: 
as  they  have  very  fortunately  preserved  the  subjects  of  many 
romances,  perhaps  metrical,  then  fashionable  both  in  France 
and  England.  And  on  these  therefore,  and  their  origin,  I 
shall  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  some  remarks. 

Fele  romanses  men  make  newe 

Of  good  knyghtes  strong  and  trewe: 

It  relates  entirely  to  the  Irish  wars  of  and  silver,  horses,  bales  of  silk,  four 

Bjcliard  II.  and  the  latter  part  of  the  great  ships,  and  fifteen  gallies,  given  by 

reign  of  that  unfortunate  monarch.  Mr.  Tancred.    Benedict.  Abb.  p.  642.  edit. 

Ritson  has  confounded  Maquemore,  with  Heame. 

Dermond  MacMorough,  bingof  Lein-        '^  Jocale.     In  the  general  and  true 

ster,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  though  sense  of  the  word.     Robert  de  Brunne, 

he  adds  with  great  candour,    "  but  why  in  another  place,  calls  a  rich  pavilion  a 

king  Richard  [coeur  de  lion]  is  intro-  jmvelle,  p.  152.  °  Chron.  p.  153. 

duced  does  not  appear." — Edit.]  **  Sec  Hist,  of  Hen.  II.  vol.  iv.  p.  361. 

1  In  return  for  several  vessels  of  gold  App. 
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■  -  •  - 

Of  hey  dedys  men  rede  romance, 

Bothe  in  England  and  in  Fraunce ; 

Of  Rorwelond  and  of  Olyver, 

And  of  everie  Doseper^, 

Of  Alysander  and  Charlemainj 

Of  kyng  Arthor  and  of  Gawayn  ; 

How  they  wer  knyghtes  good  and  curteys. 

Of  Turpyn  and  of  Oder  Daneys. 

Of  Troye  men  rede  in  ryme, 

What  werre  ther  was  in  olde  tyme; 

Of  Ector  and  of  AckyUe&, 

What  folk  they  slewe  in  that  pres,  &c** 

And  again  in  a  second  Prologue,  after  a  pause  has  been 
made  by  the  minstrel  in  the  course  of  singing  the  poem« 

Now  herkenes  to  njy  tale  sothe 
Though  I  swere  yow  an  othe 
I  wole  reden  romaunces  non 
Of  Parz5%  ne  of  Ypamydonc^ 
0{  AlisaundrCy  ne  Charlemagney 
Of  ArihouT^  ne  of  sere  Gawairty 
Nor  of  sere  Launcelot  the  hakcy 
Of  Befft^  ne  Gixy  ne  sere  Sydrake^ 
Ne  of  t/yy,  ne  of  Octcman^ 
Ne  of  Hector  the  strong  man, 
Ne  of  Jason,  neither  of  Hercules^ 
Ne  oi Eneas,  neither  Achilles^, 

^  Charlemagne*b  Twelve  peers.  Douze  ludea  in  a  sort  of  prologue.  See  Ssct^  L 

Pears,  Fr.  p.  15.  supr. 

•*  [The  text  has  been  corrected  by  Mr.     «•  , ,  .  „^ , ^  .  . ,       ^.^  .  _ 

Wdler'.  edition  of  this  romance,  in  his  ^'^  •"!'  »fl°"8  Cnstendom  that »  » 

"  ^?^S^^'°?°^f  ^^  «^*'^'^'    ^i*  ^«  ^-  hert.  Mode  a-t  4. 

and  15th  Centuries.    3  vols.  8vo.  Edin.  ^  ,.,  „  .^.^ 

1 Q  m      IT       1  spcre  natn  y  sougt.  t 

'  t^f  oM  Uted  copy  reads  Per-  ^^^^^^J^'  ^""^  ^""^  of  batnyfe  rf 

tonape,]  perhaps  Parthenope,  or  Parth^  ^^^  J^  ^  ^  ,^  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
nopeus.  lesvnffis 

t  Line  6657.  To  some  of  these  ro-  Qf  B^3  knd  of  Ofjfirre.  nnd  G9  ^ 
mances  the  author  of  the  manuscript  j^  wm»  ««  «  *«  ^^yvrr^,  *uw  u^  7 

Lives  OF  THE  SAij^s,™tten  about  the  Qf  rat^'and7Vu<nimth«tnefo«nd. 
year  1 200,  and  cited  above  at  large,  al-  ^^  j^^^     ^.^^ 
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Here,  among  others,  some  of  the  most  capital  and  favourite 
stories  of  romance  are  mentioned,  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  the 
Siege  of  Troy  with  its  appendages,  and  Alexander  the  Great : 
and  there  are  tour  authors  of  high  esteem  in  the  dark  ages, 
Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  Turpin,  Guido  of  Colonna,  and  Cal- 
listhent^  whose  books  were  the  grand  repositories  of  these 
subjects,  and  contained  most  of  the  traditionaiy  fictions, 
whether  of  Arabian  or  classical  origin,  which  constantly  sup- 
plied materials  to  the  writers  of  romance.  I  shall  speak  of 
these  authors,  with  their  subjects,  distinctly. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  already 
observed"  concerning  the  writings  of  Geoffiy  of  Monmouth 
and  Tuipin.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  at  present,  that  these 
two  fabulous  historians  recorded  tlie  achievements  of  Charle- 
magne and  of  Arthur :  and  that  Turphi's  history  was  artfully 
forged  under  the  name  of  that  archbishop  about  the  year  1110, 
with  a  design  of  giving  countenance  to  the  Crusades  from  the  ex- 
ample of  so  high  an  authoritj'  as  Charlemagne,  whose  pretended 
visit  to  the  holy  sepulchre  is  described  in  the  twentieth  chapter. 

Who  fio  loveth  to  here  talcs  of  suchc  Of  kyng  Artoiir  that  was  so  17'che, 

thinge,  Was  non  in  hys  tymc  so  ilychc : 

Here  he  may  y  here  tbyng  that  nys  no  Of  wonders  tliat  among  his  knyghtsfelle, 

Icsynge,  And  auntyrs  dcdyn  as  men  her  telle. 

Of  postoles  and  martercs   that  hardi  As  Gawei/n  and  othir  full  abylle 

knygttes  were,  Which  that  kept  tlie  round  tabyll, 

And  stedfast  were  in  bataile  and  flcdde  How  kyng  Charles  and  liawland  fawght 

nogt  for  no  fere,  &c.  With  Sarazins,  nold  thci  be  cawght ; 

The  anonymous  author  of  an  antient  ^^  Trt/stTwn  and  Ysowle  the  swetc, 

manuscript  poem,  called  «  The  boke  of  How  thei  with  love  first  gan  mete. 

5^arwr#ca^d  Cursor  McNci,"  translated  Of  kyng  John  and  of  Isenbras   ^ 

from  the  French,  seems  to  have  been  ^^  Ydoyne  and  Amadas. 

of  UA  flame  opinion.    His  work  consists  Stories  of  divers  th)Tiges 

of  religious  legends :  but  in  the  prologue  Of  pnncos,  prelates,  and  kyngcs, 

be  takes  occasion  to  mention  many  tales  Many  songs  of  divers  ryme 

of  another  kind,  which  were  more  agree-  As  English,  French,  and  Latyne,  &c. 

able  to  the  generaUty  of  readers.  MSS.  This  ylke  boke  is  translate 

J^od,  K  53.  f.  177.  BibL  Bodl.  Into  EngUsh  tong  to  rede 

Men  lykyn  Jestis  for  to  here  ^l  ^l!^^^  f^vfl''^  \^l  ^ 

And  r^ns  rede  in  divers  manere  f  ?,^  ^^/^  ^f^  «^  ^'"S^*"^'  *<^- 

Of  ^lerarulre  the  conquerour,  l^^^J\^  ^  ^°'  any  channce 

Of  Jidiux  Cesar  the  eiiperour;  ^"S*^*  *°"«  ^^""^^  '^  *"  ^™""^'  ^^' 

Of  Greece  and  Tr<n/  the  strong  stryf.  See  Montf.  Par.  MSS.  7540.  and  p.  123. 

Tlier  many  a  roan  lost  his  ]3rf :  supr. 

Of  JBrut  that  baron  bold  of  hand  "  See  Diss.  i. 

Xhe  first  conquerour  of  Englond, 


, 
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As  to  the  Siege  of  Troy,  it  appears  that  both  Homer^s  poems 
were  unknown,  at  least  not  understood  in  Europe,  from  the 
abolition  of  literature  by  the  Goths  in  the  fourth  century,  to 
the  fourteenth.  Geoflfry  of  Monmouth  indeed,  who  wrote 
about  the  year  11 60,  a  man  of  learning  for  that  age,  produces 
Homer  in  attestation  of  a  fact  asserted  in  his  history :  but  in 
such  a  manner,  as  shews  that  he  knew  little  more  than  Homer's 
name,  and  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Homer's  sub- 
ject Geoffry  says,  that  Brutus  having  ravaged  the  province 
of  Acquitain  with  fire  and  sword,  came  to  a  place  where  the 
city  of  Tours  now  stands,  as  Homer  testifies^.  But  the  Trojan 
story  was  still  kept  alive  in  two  Latin  pieces,  which  passed 
under  the  names  of  Dares  Phrygius  and  Dictys  Cretensis. 
Dares's  history  of  the  destruction  of  Troy,  as  it  was  called, 
pretended  to  have  been  translated  from  the  Greek  of  Dares 
Phrygius  into  Latin  prose  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  is  a  wretched 
performance,  and  forged  under  those  specious  names  in  the 
decline  of  Latin  literature  y.  Dictj^s  Cretensis  is  a  prose  Latin 
history  of  the  Trojan  w^ar,  in  six  books}  paraphrased  about 
the  reign  of  Dioclesian  or  Constantine  by  one  Septimius,  from 
some  Grecian  historj'  on  the  same  subject,  said  to  be  discovered 
under  a  sepulchre  by  means  of  an  earthquake  in  the  city  of 
.  Cnossus,  about  the  time  of  Nero,  and  to  have  been  composed 
by  Dictj's,  a  Cretan,  and  a  soldier  in  the  Trojan  war.  The 
fraud  of  discovering  copies  of  books  in  tliis  extraordinary  man- 
ner, in  order  to  infer  from  thence  their  high  and  indubitable 
antiquity,  so  frequently  practised,  betrays  itself.  But  that  the 
present  Latin  Dictys  had  a  Greek  original,  now  lost,  appears 

'  L.  i.  ch.  14.  but  to  Plato's  opinion  in  his  RcruiLir. 

y  In  the  Epistle  prefixed,  the  pre«  Dares,  with  Dictys  Cretensis  next  meD> 

tended  translator  Kepos  says,  that  he  tioned  in  the  text,  was  first  pcnted  at 

found  this  work  at  AUiens,in  the  hand-  Milan  in  1477.     Mabillon  says,  diai  a 

uTiting  of  Dares.     He  adds,  speaking  manuscript  of  tlie  Pseudo- Dares  oocun 

of   the    controverted    authenticity    of  in  the  Laurentian  library  at  FloraDee^ 

Homer,  De  ea  re  Athenis  judiczum^/W/,  upwards  of  eight  hundred  years  oM* 

ctimjiro  insano  Homerxu  haberetur  quod  Mus.  ItaL  i.  p.  169.     This  work  was 

deot  cum  honunibug  beOigerasse  descripsU.  abridged  by  Vincentius  BelloYaoensii* 

In  which  words  he  does  not  refer  to  any  a  friar  of  Burgundy,  about  the  year  1SH4. 

public  decree  of  the  Athenian  judges  See  his  Specul.  Histor.  lib.  iii.  63. 
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from  the  numerous  grecisms  with  which  it  abomids :  and  from 
the  literal  correspondence  of  many  passages  with  the  Greek 
fragments  of  one  Dictys  cited  by  antient  authors.  The  Greek 
original  was  very  probably  forged  under  the  name  of  Dictys, 
a  traditionary  writer  on  the  subject,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  the  Trojan  story  *.  On  the  whole, 
the  work  appears  to  have  been  an  arbitrary  metaphrase  of 
Homer,  with  many  fabulous  interpolations.  At  length  Guido 
de  Colonna,  a  native  of  Messina  in  Sicily,  a  learned  civilian^ 
and  no  contemptible  Italian  poet,  about  the  year  1260,  engraft- 
ing on  Dares  and  Dictys  many  new  romantic  inventions,  which 
tlie  taste  of  his  age  dictated,  and  which  the  connection  between 
Grecian  and  Gothic  fiction  easily  admitted ;  at  the  same  time 
comprehending  in  his  plan  the  Theban  and  Argcmautic  stories 
from  Ovid,  Statins,  and  Valerius  Flaccus',  compiled  a  grand 
prose  romance  in  Latin,  containing  fifteen  books,  and  entided 
in  most  manuscripts  Historia  de  hello  Trqjano^.  It  was  writ- 
ten at  the  request  of  Mattheo  de  Porta,  archbishop  of  Salerno. 
Dares  Phrygius  and  Dictys  Cretensis  seem  to  have  been  in 
some  measure  superseded  by  this  improved  and  comprehensive 
history  of  die  Grecian  heroes :  and  fix)m  this  period  Achilles, 
Jason,  and  Hercules,  were  adopted  into  romance,  and  cele- 
brated in  common  with  Lancelot,  Rowland,  Gawain,  Oliver, 
and  other  Christian  champions,  whom  they  so  nearly  resembled 

*  Soe  Perizon.  DiMOtat.  de  Diet  *"  It  was  first  printed  Argentoimt  14S& 
GreiciM-  sect.  uux.  Conscantinas  Las-  and  ibid.  1489.  foh  The  work  was 
caris,  a  learned  monk  of  Constantinople,  finished,  as  appears  by  a  note  at  the  end» 
oaeof  the  restorers  of  Grecian  literature  in  1287.  It  was  translated  into  Italian 
in  Europe  near  four  hundred  years  ago,  by  Philip  or  Christopher  Ceffio,  a  FJo- 
anys  that  Dictys  Cretensis  in  Greek  was  rentine,  and  this  trsnslation  was  first 
loat  This  writer  is  notonce  mentioned  printed  at  Venice  in  1481.  4to.  It  has 
hy  ICaalatfaiufl^  who  lived  about  the  also  been  translated  into  German.  See 
year  1170^  in  hiaelaborate  a^d  extensive  Lambec.  ii.  948.  The  purity  of  our 
ctfmmentary  on  Homer.  author's  Italian  style  has  been  much 

*  The  Arffonautics  of  Valerius  Flac-  commended.  For  his  Italian  poetry, 
ens  are  cited  in  Chaucer's  Hyp»inleand  see  Mongitor,  ubi  supr.  p.  167.  Com- 
Medetu  «Lethimreade  theboke  Argo-  pare  also,  XHar.  Eruditor.  ItaL  xiiL 
nauticon."  T.  90.  But  Guido  is  afi^r-  258.  Montfaucon  mentions,  in  the  royal 
wards  cited  as  a  writer  on  that  subject,  library  at  Paris,  Le  Roman  de  Tlebet 
ibid.  97.  Valerius  Flaccus  is  a  common  quijutradne  de  Trotfe  la  grande,  CataU 
inanuBcripL  See  pag.  141.  iniV.  MSS.  ii.  p.  923—198. 
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in  the  extravagance  of  their  adventures  ^«  This  work  abounds 
with  Oriental  imagery,  of  which  the  subject  was  extremely  sus- 
ceptible.    It  has  also  some  tndtes  of  Arabian  literature.     The 

*  Qale  says,  that  Edward  the  l^rst,  us  commenced  with  an  account  of  Jason 

having  met  with  our  author  in  ^cily,  in  and  the  Argonautic  expedition.     This 

returning  from  Asia,  invited  liim  into  was  doubtlessly  continued  through  the 

£ngUn^  ziiL  36.     This  prince  was  in-  whole  cycle  of  Grecian  fabulous  histoiy, 

ter^ted  in  the  Th>jan  story,  as  we  shall  till  the  siege  of  Troy  connected  Brutus, 

see  below.     Our  historians  relate,  that  the  founder  of  the  British  dynas^,  with 

he  wintered  in  Sicily  in  the  year  1270.  the  heroes  of  the  antient  world.     The 

Chron.  Rob.  Brun.  p.  2S7.     A  writer  Toluminous  work  of  Benoit  de  Saint 

quoted  by  Heame,  supposed  to  be  John  More  (noticed  by  Warton  below),  is 

Stowe  tlie  chronicler,  says,  that  "  Guido  confessedly  taken  from  Dares  Phrygiiia 

de  Columpna  arriving  in  England  a/ <A«  and  Dictys  Cretensis;  and  is  adorned 

comnuiundement   of  king  Edward  the  with  all  those  fictions  of  romance  and 

Fir$te,  made  scholies  and  annotations  chivalric  costume,  which  these  writen 

upon  Dictys  Cretensis  and  Dares  Fhri-  are  supposed  to  have  received  ftom  the 

ipus.   Besides  tliese,  he  writ  at  large  the  interpolations  of  Guido.     Among  the 

Battayle  of  Troye."    Heming.   Cartul.  I'omances  enumerated  by  Melis  Stoke, 

ii.  649.     Among  his  works  is  recited  as  the  productions  of  earlier  writers  in 

Jiistoria  de  RegUmt  Rebtuque  An^ia,  Holland,  and  still  (1900)  held  in  ffene- 

It  is  quoted  by  nuiny  writers  under  the  ral'  esteem,  we  find  "  'Die  Oonflict  of 

title  of  Chnmicutn  BrUannorum.     He  Troy"  (De  Strydvan  TVmym);  and  we 

is  said  also  to  have  written  Ckronicum  know  upon  the  authority  of  Jakob  van 

Magnum  Hbru  xzxvi.     See  Mongitor.  Maerlant  (1270),  the  translator  of  Vin- 

Bibl.  Sic.  i.  265.  cent  de  Beauvais'  Speculum  Historiale, 

[  Mr.  Eichhom  has  stated  these  "  Scho-  that  this  was  a  version  of  Benoit's  poem, 
lies*'  of  Guido  to  have  been  pubb'shed  It  is  not  so  certain  whence  Conrad  of 
in  the  year  1216;  a  manifest  mistake,—  Wurzburg,  a  contemporary  of  Guidon 
since  it  leaves  71  years  between  this  date,  derived  his  German  Ilias;  but  he  pro- 
and  tlie  period  at  which  he  assigns  the  fesses  to  have  taken  it  fixxn  a  French 
first  appearance  of  the  Historia  ^^rcjana.  original,  and  his  poem,  like  Gaiinar*s» 
But  whatever  may  have  been  Guido*s  commences  with  Jason  and  the  Arw»- 
knerit  in  thus  affonding  a  common  text-  nautic  expedition.  Upon  the  same  pnn- 
book  for  subsequent  vniters,  his  work  ciple  that  Conrad  c<mceived  it  necessary 
could  have  contained  little  of  novelty,  to  preface  his  Ilias  with  the  stoty  of  tiie 
either  in  matter  or  manner,  for  his  con-  Golden  Fleece,  his  countryman  Hemy 
temporaries ;  and  it  may  he  reasonably  von  Veldeck  embraced  the  whole  of  the 
doubted,  whether  his  labours  extended  Trojan  war,  its  origin  and  conaequenoes, 
beyond  Uie  humble  task  of  reducing  into  in  his  version  of  the  .£neis.  Tins,  how- 
prose  the  metrical  compilations  of  his  ever,  is  usually  believed  to  be  a  trand»- 
predeccssors.  It  is  true,  this  circum-  tion  from  the  *<  Enide"  of  Chretien  de 
stance  will  not  admit  of  absolute  proof,  Troyes ;  and,  if  the  date  (ante  1 186)  as- 
till  the  several  poems  upon  the  Trojan  sumed  for  its  appearance  by  Mr.  von  dcr 
story  extant  in  our  own  and  various  con*  Hagen  be  correct,  would  place  the 
tinental  libraries  shall  be  given  to  the  French  origijial  in  an  earlier  period  than 
world;  but  the  following  notices  of  some  is  given  it  by  the  French  antiquaries. 
of  these  productions,  though  scanty  and  In  the  year  1210,  Albrecht  von  Hal- 
imperfecti  will  perhaps  justify  the  opi-  berstadt  published  a>  metrical  venioa  of 
nion  which  luw  been  expressed.  The  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  See  von  dcr  He- 
history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  by  gen's  Grundriss  sur  Geschichte  der 
GeoffH  Gaimar,  a  poet  antecedent  to  Deutschen  Poesie,  Berlin  1812;  and 
Wace  (1155),  is  but  a  fragment  of  a  Henrik  van  Wyii's  Historische  Avood- 
larger  work,  which  the  author  assures  stonden,  Amsterdam  180a— Enir.] 
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Trojan  horse  is  a  horse  of  brass ;  and  Hercules  is  taught  astro- 
nomy, and  the  seven  liberal  sciences.  But  I  forbear  to  enter 
at  present  into  a  more  particular  examination  of  this  history, 
as  it  must  often  occasionally  be  cited  hereafter.  I  shall  here 
only  further  observe  in  general,  that  this  work  is  the  chief 
source  from  which  Chaucer  derived  his  ideas  about  the  Trojan 
story ;  that  it  was  professedly  paraphrased  by  Lydgate,  in  the 
year  1420,  into  a  prolix  English  poem,  called  the  Boke  of 
Troye\  at  the  command  of  king  Henry  the  Fifth ;  that  it  be- 
came the  ground-work  of  a  new  compilation  in  French,  on  the 
same  subject,  written  by  Raoul  le  Feure  chaplain  to  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  in  the  year  1464,  and  partly  translated  into  En- 
glish prose  in  the  year  I47I9  by  Caxton,  under  the  title  of  the 
Mecuyel  of  the  histories  of  Trot/,  at  the  request  of  Margaret 
dutchess  of  Burgundy :  and  tliat  from  Caxton's  book  afterwards 
iTiodemised,  Shakespeai*e  borrowed  his  drama  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida\ 

*  Who  mentions  it  in  a  French  as  called  the  Field  of  Ida.  Bartholin,  ibid, 
well  an  Latin  romance:  edit  1555.  Sig>  In  the  very  sublime  ode  on  the  DisBolu* 
nat.  B.  i.  pag.  2.  tion  of  the  World,  cited  by  Bartholine» 

As  in  the  latvn  and  the  frenshe  vt  is        **  ^*  ^^>  *^*  *^^  *®  twiUght  of  the 
As  m  tne  latyn  ana  tne  trensiie  yt  is.       ^^^  ^,^^^j^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

It  occurs  in  French,  MSS.  Bibl.  Reg.  world  appear,  the  Avb  shall  meet  in  the 

Brit.  Mus.  16  F.  ix.     This  manuscript  field  of  Ida,  and  tell  cf  the  dettroyed  habi" 

was  probably  written  not  long  after  the  tations.  BarthoL  L.  ii.  cap.  14.  p.  597. 

year  ISOO.  Compare  Amgrim.  Jon.  Ci^mog.  L  i« 

[In  Lincoln- s>inn  library  there  is  a  c.  4.  p.  45,  46.    See  also  Edda,  fah,  5. 

poem    entitled     Bcllum     Taojamum,  In  the  proem  to  Reseniu8*s  Edda,  it  is 

"Sum.  150.  Pr.  said,  <*  Odin  appointed  twelve  judges  or 

SicWhen  god  hade  this  wo^Mew^.ht.  if^'^ry^^Lj^tS.T^Z 

.  Di)     ONS.J  j^^^  ^^  TaoT,  and  the  customs  of  the 

*  The  western  natlonsj  in  early  times,  Trojans.'*     8ee   Hickes.    Thesaur.  L 

haTe  been  fond  of  deducing  their  origin  Di»iertat  Epist.  p.  S9.     See  also  Mal- 

from  Troy.     This  tradition  seems  to  be  Ictt's  Itist.  Dannem.  ii.  p.  84.  Bartho- 

couched  under  Odin*s  original  emigra-  linus  thinks  that  the  compiler  of  the 

tion  from  tliat  part  of  Asia  which  is  con-  Eddie  mythology^  who  Uved  A.  D.  1070, 

necrtcd  witli  Phrygia.  Asgard,  or  y^jiVx  finding  tliat  the   Britons  and   Franca 

/brirrsSf*  was  the  city  from  which  Odin  drew  their  descent  from  Troy,  was  am- 

led   bis  colony ;    and  by  some   it    is  bitious  of  assigning  the  same  boasted 

called  Troy.     To  this  place  also  they  origin  to  Odin.     But  this  tradition  ap- 

supposed  Odin  to  return  after  his  death,  pears  to  have  been  older  than  the  Ed- 

w^bere  he  was  to  receive  those  who  died  da.     And  it  is  more  probable,  that  the 

in  Ua.ttle>  in  a  liall  roofed  with  glittering  Britons  and  Francs  borrowed  it  from 

shields.     See  Bartholin.   L.  ii.  cap.  8.  the   Scandinavian  Goths,  and  adapted 

n,  40S,  403.  seq.     This  hall,  says  the  it  to  themselves;  unless  we  suppose  that 

ISddAf  is  in  the  city  of  Asgard,  which  is  these  nations,  I  mean  the  former,  wer« 
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Proofs  have  beeb  givehi  in  the  two  prologues  just  dled^  of 
the  general  popularity  of  Alexander's  stdry,  another  branch  of 
Gredari  history  fiunous  in  the  dark  ages.  To  these  we  may 
add  the  evidence  of  Chaucer. 

Alisaundres  storie  is  so  commune^ 
That  everie  wight  that  hath  discrecioune 
Hath  herde  somewhat  or  al  of  his  fortuned 

And  in  the  House  ofFame^  Alexander  is  placed  with  Hercules  <. 
I  have  already  remarked  that  he  was  celebrated  in  a  Latin 
poem  by  Gualtier  de  Chatillon,  in  the  year  1212^.  Other 
proo&  will  occur  in  their  proper  places  ^     The  truth  is,  Alex- 

brftndie^ofthe  Gothic  stem,  which  gave  leged  as  an  aufhentic  and  undeidaUe 

t^em  a  sort  of  inherent  right  to  the  claim,  proof  in  a  controTersy  of  great  natJonal 

This  reasoning  may  perhaps  account  for  importance,  by  Edvrard  the  First  and 

the  iHorly  elistrinee  and  extraordinary  his  nobility,  without  the  leMst  objection 

popularitjr  of  the  Trqian  story  among  from  die  opposite  party.     It  was  in  the 

liatldti^   Ignorant   and    illiterate,  vho  (atnons  dispute  concerning  tfaesubjectioa 

could  only  have  received  it  by  tradition,  of  the  crown  of  England  to  that  A  Soot- 

Geoffiy  of  Monmouth  took  this  descent  land,  about  tbe  year  ISOl.    The  all^ga- 

ojT  die  Britons  from  Troy,  from  the  tions  are  in  a  letter  to  pope  Booiftkce^ 

Welsh  or  Armoric  bards,  and  they  per-  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Idng  and  his 

ha]^  had  it  in  common  with  the  Scandi-  lords.  Ypodigm.  Neustr.  apud  Osmd. 

navi^yk  scalders.  .  There  is  not  a  syllable  AngL  Norman,  p.  492.     Here  b  a  cn- 

of  it  in  the  authentic  historians  ii  £n-  rious  instance  of  the  implicit  fidth  with 

glands  who  wrote  before  him ;  particu-  which  this  trsditlon  continued  to  be  be- 

laiiy  .those  antient  ones,  Bede,  Gildas,  lieved*  even  in  a  more  enUgfatened  sge; 

andthouninterpolatedNennius.  Henry  and  an  evidence  that  it  was  equally  oe- 

Qf  Huntingdan.  began  his  history  from  dited  in  Scotland. 

Oeasl-j  and  it  was  only  on  further  in-  '  V,  (i56.  p^  165.  Urr.  ed.     ■  V.  3SS. 

forsttatioh  that  he  added  BruU,     But  ^  See  Second  DisBflrtation. 

this  informadoQ  was  fVom  a  manuscript  i  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fbiti  liw 

found  by  him  in  his  way  to  Rome  in  the  sheriff  of  Nottinghamshire  b  ocdered  to 

abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  probably  procuro  the  qtieen*s  dunbbcr  at  NoU 

Geoflry*s  original.    H*  Hunt.  Epitiot,  tingham  to  be  painted  with  the  Hisfoar 

ad  Warm.  MS8.  Cantabr.  BibL  pubU  of  AtUAimxiu  Madoi,  HisL  Exdi. 

cod.  251;     I  have  mentioned  in  another  p«  949^-^9.    <*I)epiagi  fiuaat  anio- 

place,  that  Witlaf,  a  king  of  the  West  sum  AuxANnat  undiquaque.**   In  tbe 

Faxons,  gtants  in  his   charter,  dated  Bomance  of  Ridiard,  the  minstrel  says 

A.  D.  833,  among  other  things,  to  Croy-  of  an  axmy  assembled  at  a  siege  in  die 

land-abbey»  his  robe  of  tissue,  on  which  Holy  Land,  Sign.  Q»  iiL 

was  embroidered  The  detiruaion  of  Troy,  Covered  is  bodi  mount  and  pfawa^ 

Obs.  on  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  I  sect.  v.  Kyng  AL>sADMnKa  and  OMoleBanM 

p.  176.     This  proves  the  story  to  have  He  never  bad  halfe  die  route 

been  in  high  i«neradon  even  long  before  As  is  the  city  now  aboirtew 

dwt  period :  and  it  sliould  at  the  same  «^  ..  ^  ^^^  ...    .  _„  .   .;,     . 

time  be  remembered,  d»t  die  Savons  ^.^^,^'m^;*^^,'*^**^ 

came  fkom  Scandinavia.  ^^  *"  *^''*°"»  ^^'  ^^'  "^  ^" 

Hiis  fable  of  the  descent  of  the  Bri-  Such  forces  met  not,  nor  so  wide  a  camp^ 

tons  from  the  Trojans  was  solemnly  al-  When  Agrican,  &c. 
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ander  was  the  most  eminent  knight  errant  of  Grecian  antiquity. 
He  could  not  therefore  be  long  without  his  romance.  Cal- 
listheaes,  an  Olynthian,  educated  under  Aristotle  with  Alexan- 
der,  wrote  an  authentic  life  of  Alexander  K  This  history,  whidi 
is  frequendy  referred  to  by  antient  writers,  has  been  long  since 
lost  But  a  Greek  life  of  this  hero^  under  the  adopted  name 
of  Callisthenes,  at  present  exists,  and  is  no  uncommon  manu- 
script in  good  libraries'.  It  is  entitled,  Bio^  A/n^m^pQv  rw 
Maxehvos  xou  Upa^us.  That  is,  The  Life  and  Actions  qfjUex^ 
ander  the  Macedonian^.  This  piece  was  written  in  Greek, 
being  a  translaticm  firom  the  Persic,  by  Simeon  Seth,  styled 
Magister,  and  protovestiary  or  wardrobe  keeper  of  the  palace 
of  Antiodius  at  C<mstantinople%  about  the  year  1070,  under 
the  emperor  Michael  Ducas^.    It  was  most  probably  very  soon 

• 

^  See  Rechereh.  sur  la  Vie  et  ks  ries  now  in  our  Iftnrios  were  fanned 

Ouvnges  de  CMlisthcne.  Far  BiL  1*  Abbe  flmn  tint  grenter  wotk. 

Sevin.  Mem.  de  lit.  viiL  p.  1S6.  4t0w  *  nfttr^mftt,  ProtvaeiUariuM.  See 

But  many  very  antient  Onek  writert  Du  Gange^  Conatantmop.  Chriec  lib.  a. 

had  jcomipted  Aluander^s  hiilDry  with  $  IS.  n.  5.  Et  ad  Zonar.  p.  i6, 

hbuioM  namtiTeay  audi  as  Ortfiagmat,  *  AUat.  de  fitmeooibui.  p.  181.  And 

Onescritusy  &c  Lriib.  BibL  noT.  MSa  p.  115.  SinMoo 

[Julian  Afiricanus,  who  liTed  in  the  Seth  translated  raany  Penic  and  Anfaic 

third  century,  records  the  fable  of  Nee-  books  into  Greek.     Allat.   ubi   aupr. 

fanahuis  king  of  Egypt,  the  presump-  p.  182.  sei^  Among  them  he  tianalatad 

tire  fisther  of  Alexamier,  who  figures  so  from  Arabic  into  Gntkf  about  the  year 

conspicuously  in  the  later  romances.  It  1 100,  for  the  use  or  at  the  request  of  the 

is  also  presumed,  that  similar  fictions  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  the  cde- 

were   introduced   into  the    poems   of  brated  Indian   Fables  now  oommonlv 

Anian,  Hadrian,  and  Sotericbus.     See  called  Jhe  FiMes  rfPilpay.     This  wok 

Gbnres  Volksbiicber,  p.  58.  a  translation  he  entitled,  Snpmftrm  mm  IxntXmwm, 

of  whose  obserrations  upon  this  sulnect  and  divided  it  into  fifteen  books.  It  was 

will  be  found  in  the  RetrospectiTa  He-  printed  at  Berlin*  by  6eb.  Godfr.  Star- 

▼iew.  No.  vi.     For  an  account  of  Af»-  chins,  A.D.  1697,  Svo.  under  the  title, 

bic,  Turkish,  and  Persian  vcrnoos  of  Xtf/tt^t  Umytr^  umi  f iX«rjf •   rat  %90 

this  story,  see  Heibelot,  i.   144.  and  KmXtU  mm*  Ai^m.     These  are  the  names 

Wdier's  Metrical  Romancea,  vol.  i.  xx.  of  two  African  or  Asiatic  animals,  called 

•^Enrr.]  in  Latin  TAoes,  a  sort  of  fox,  [jackaU,] 

1  Particulariy  BibL  BodL  Oxon.  MS&  die  principal  interlocutors  in  the  fablea. 

Barocc.  Cod.   xTiL    And  BibL    Res.  Sect.  i.  ii.     This  curious  monument  of 

Paris.  Cod.  90S4b  See  Mont&uc.  Catau.  a  spades  of  inatrucdon  peculiar  to  'the 

MSS.  p.  733.    See  passages  dted  finom  Orientals,  is  upwards  of  two  thousand 

this  manuaeript,  in  Steph.  Byaant.  Abr.  years  old.    It  -has  passed  under  a  gmt 

Berekd.  V.  EmufminMu     Caesar  Bu-  variety  of  names.  KhoantakingofPar- 

lenger  de  Ciroo,  c.  xiii.  90,  &c«  and  sia,  in  whose  rai^  Mahomet  was  bom. 

Fabric  BibL  Gr.  xiv.  148,  149,  150.  sent  his  pbyndan  named  Buiansch  into 

It  is  adduced  by  Du  Cange,  Gloasar.  Gr.  India,  on  purpose  to  obtain  this  book, 

ubi  rid.  Tom.  ii  CataL  Scriptor.  p.  S4.  which  was  carefVaUy  praaerved  among 

*"  Undoubtedly  many  smaUcr  hiato-  the  ireasuiea  of  the  kings  of  India :  and 
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afterwards  translated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  and  at  length 
from  thence  into  French,  Italian,  and  GrermanP.     The  Latin 

translation  was  printed  Colon.  Argentorat  A.D,  1489**.  Per- 
haps before.  For  among  Heame's  books  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
diere  is  an  edition  in  quarto,  without  date,  supposed  to  have 

commanded  it  to  be  translated  out  of  It  has  been  abo  translated  into  Hebrew, 
the  Indian  language  into  the  antient  by  Rabbi  Joel :  and  into  Latin^  under 
Persic.  Herbelot  Diet.  OrientaL  p.  456.  the  title  IHrvctonum  VUa  hunuuutj  by 
it  was  soon  afterwards  turned  into  Johannes  of  Capua.  [foL  sine  ann.] 
SyriaCy  under  the  title  Ca&i/^  and  i>am-  From  thence  it  got  into  Spaniafa,  or 
n<^.  Fabric.  BibL  Gr.  vi.  p.  461.  Castilian:  and  from  the  Spanish  was 
About  the  year  of  Christ  750,  one  of  made  an  Italian  veruon,  printed  at  Fer* 
the  caliphs  ordered  it  to  be  translated  rara,  A.D.  1583.  oct.  vis.  Ldo  Damno 
fiom  the  antient  Persic  into  Arabic,  [for  CaHiah  u  Damnah]  del  Govemo  de 
under  the  name  KalUa  ve  Damna,  Her-  r^it,  toUo  morali,  &c  A  second  edi> 
bel.  ubi  supr.  In  the  year  920,  the  tion  appeared  at  Ferrara  in  l6IQi  oct. 
Saltan  Ahmed,  of  the  dynasty  olF  the  vis.  Philosophia  morale  dddom^Soc^  But 
Samanides,  procured  a  translation  into  I  have  a  notion  there  was  an  Italian 
more  modem  Persic :  which  was  soon  edition  at  Venice,  under  the  last-men- 
afterwards  put  into  ▼erse  by  a  celebrated  tioned  title,  with  old  rude  cuts,  1553. 
Persian  poet  named  Roudeki.  HerbeL  4to.  From  the  Latin  Terxion  it  was  trsns- 
ibid.  Fabric,  ibid.  p.  46S.  About  the  lated  into  German,  by  the  command  of 
year  IISO,  the  Sultan  Bahram,  not  sa^  Eberfaard  first  duke  (^Wirtenberg':  and 
•  tisfied  with  this  Persian  version,  ordered  this  translation  was  printed  at  Ufan, 
another  to  be  executed  by  Nasrallah,  1583.  foL  At  Straaburgh,  15S5.  foL 
the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  age,  from  Without  name  of  place,  1548.  4tow  At 
the  Arabic  text  of  Mocanna :  and  this  Francfourt  on  the  Mayne,  1565.  oct. 
Persian  version  is  what  is  now  extant  A  French  translation  by  Gilb.  GsRiimin 
under  the  title  XdUla  ve  Damntu  Herbel.  from  the  Persic  of  Nasrallah  above  men- 
ibid.  See  also  HerbeL  p.  118.  But  as  tioned  appeared  at  Paris,  1698.  Buttids 
even  this  last-mentioned  version  had  is  rather  a  paraphrase,  and  was  reprinted 
too  many  Arabic  idioms  and  obsolete  in  Holland.  See  Stardiius,  ubi  supr. 
phrases,  m  the  reign  of  Sultan  Hosein  praef.  §  19.  20.  S22.  Fabric,  ubi  supr. 
Mina,  it  was  thrown  into  a  more  modem  p.  468.  seq.  Another  translation  was 
and  intelligible  style,  under  the  name  printed  at  Fsris,  vis.  **  Contes  et  Fables 
of  Awuar  Sahdu  Fraser^s  Hist.  Nad.  Indiennes  de  Bidpai  et  De  Lokman 
Shaw.  Catal.  MSS.  p.  19,  Sa  Nor  tradnitsd'AUTchekhi-BengaldLauteor 
must  it  be  forgotten,  that  about  the  year  l^Arc,  par  M.  GaUand,  1714.**  ii  roL 
1100,  the  Emir  Sohail,  general  of  the  Again,  Fkris,  17S4.  ii  voL  Fabrichis 
armies  of  Hussain,  Sultan  of  Khorassan  says,  that  Mons.  Galland  had  procured 
of  the  posterity  of  Timer,  caused  a  new  a  Turkish  copy  of  this  book  four  times 
translation  to  be  made  by  the  doctor  larger  than  the  printed  copies,  being  s 
Hussion  Vaez,  which  exceeded  all  othera  version  from  the  original  Persic,  and 
in  elegance  and  perspicuity.  It  was  entitled  Sumagpun  Nameh^  that  is,  The 
named  ^nisoir  So/iaUi,  Splsndob  Cano^it,  royal  Or  imperial  book,  so  odled  by  tke 
ISrom  the  Emir  who  was  called  after  the  Orientals,  who  are  of  opinion  that  it  eon- 
name  of  that  star.  HerbeL  p»  1 18,  S45.  tains  the- whole  art  of  government.  See 
It  would  be  tedious  to  mention  every  Fabric  ubi  supr.  p.  465.  HerbeL  p.  456. 
new  title  and  improvement  which  it  hsis  A  Translation  into  English  from  tiie 
passed  through  among  the  eaatem  people.  FVench  of  thefom  fost  books  was  printed 
It  has  been  translated  into  the  Turkish  at  London  in  1747,  under  the  tide  of 
language  both  in  prose  and  verse :  par-  ■  PilpaVs  Fablss.— -  As  to  the  name  of 
timuarly  for  the  use  of  Bigaxet  the  second  the  author  of  this  book,  Hcri>dot  sayi 
^  Solpiaa  the  second.  Herbel.  p.  U8.  that  Bidpai  was  an  Indian  philosoplier, 
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been  printed  at  Oxford  by  Frederick  Corsellis,  about  the  year 
14*68.  It  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  one  i^sopus,  or  by 
Julius  Valerius':  supposititious  names,  which  seem  to  have 
been  forged  by  t^e  artifice,  or  introduced  through  the  igno- 
rance^ of  scribes  atid  librarians.  This  Latin  translation,  how- 
ever, is  of  high  antiquity  in  the  middle  age  of  learning:  for  it 
is  quoted  by  Gyraldus  Cambrensis,  who  flourished  about  the 
year  1190».     About  the  year  1236,  tlie  substance  of  it  was 

and  tliat  his  name  signifies  the  merc^U    lation  of  Chis  work  from  Uie  Latin  into 
^thydciaru    See  Herl^ot.  p.  S06.  466.     Hebrew,  by  one  who  adopted  the  name 
and  Bibl.  Lugdun.  CataL  p.  301.    [Sir    of  Jos.  Gorionides,  called  Pseudo-Go- 
Wm.  Jones,  who  derives  this  name  from    rionides.     This  Latin  history  was  trans- 
a  Sanscrit  word,  interprets  it,  the  bdnoed    lated  into   German  by  John  Hartlieb 
or /aMmnttfuAyiician.-— Edit.]     Others    Moller,   a  German  physician,  at  the 
relate,  that  it  was  composed  by  the  Bra-    command  of  Albert  duke  of  Bararia, 
mins  of  India,  under  the  title  KuHvk    and  published  August   Vindel.   A.  D. 
Dumnik.  Fraser,  ubi  supr.  p.  19.     It     1478.  foL     [Thb  ^tion  was  preceded 
is  also  said  to  have  been  written  by    by  two  others  from  the  press  of  Biunler, 
Isame  fifth  king  of  the  Indians,  and    dated  1472  and  1473.     These  and  the 
translated  into  Arabic  from  the  Indian     Strasburg  edition  of  1488  call  the  tnm»- 
tongue  three  hundred  years  before  Alex-    iator  Dr.  John  Hartlieb  of  Munich.— 
ander  the  Macedonian.  Abraham  £c-     Edit.]     See  Lambecc.  lib.  ii.  de  Bibl. 
chelens.'   Not.   ad   Catal.    Ebed  Jesu,     Vindobon.  p.  949.     Labbe  mentions  a 
p»  87.— The  Indians  reckon  this  book    fabulous  history  of  Alexander ;  written^ 
among  the  three  things  in  which  they    as  he  says,  in  1217,  and  transcribed  in 
«urpaw  all  other  nations,  vis.   «  Liber     1455.     Undoubtedly  this  in  the  text. 
CuuLA  et  DiMNA,  ludua  Shatangri,  et     Londinensis  quotes  "pervetustumquen* 
novem    figura»  iiumeraric'*     Saphad.     dam  librum  manuscriptum  de  actibus  ' 
Comment,  ad  Carm.  Tograi.  apud  Hyde,     Alexandn*.**  Heame^s  T.  Caius  ut  infr. 
prolegom.  ad  lib.  de  lud.  Oriental,  d.  3.     p.  82.  See  also  p.  86.  258. 
Hyde  intended  an  edition  of  the  Arabic        ^  Lenglet  mentions  *'  Ilistoria  fabu* 
version.  Priefat.  ad  lib.  de  lud.  OrientaL     loaa  incerti  authoris  de  Alexandri  Magni 
T(d«  iL  1767.  edit  ad  calc.     I  cannot    pneliii^"  fol.  1494.    He  adds,  tluit  it  is 
forsake  this  subject  without  remarking,    printed  in  the  last  edition  of  Cesar's 
that  the  Persians  have  another  book,     Conunentaries  by  Gramus  in  octavo, 
which  they  esteem  older  than  any  writ-     Bibl*  des  Romans,  ii.  p.  228. 229.  edit 
ings  of  Zoroaster,  entitled  JapuianCAra^     Amst  Compare  Vogt^s  Calalog;ut  Ubro^ 
that  is,  atema  Saineiida*  Hyde  Praefat.     rum  rarior,  pog.  24.  edit  1 753.    Mont* 
Rclig.  Vet  Persarum.     This  has  been    faucon  says  this  history  of  Callisthenes 
also  one  of  the  titles  of  Pilpay's  Fables,     occurs  often  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris, 
[See  Wolfil  Bibl.  Hebr.  i.  468.  iL     both  in  Greek  and  Latin :  but  that  he 
931.  iii.  350.  iv.  934.— Auditioms.]  never  saw  either  of  them  printed.  Cat 

[The  Indian  origin- of  these  &bles  is  MS&  ii.  pag.  733 — 2543.  I  think  a 
now  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  dis-  life  of  Alexander  is  subjoined  to  an  edi* 
pute.  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  published  a  tion  of  Quintua  Curtiua  in  1584,  by 
Sanscrit  version  of  them,  under  the  title  Joannes  Monachus. 
of  Hitopades,  and  they  lutve  been  trans-  '  Du  Cange  Glossar.  Gr.  v.  SCiXs^iiwr. 
lated,  from  the  same  language,  by  Sir  Jurat  ad  Symmach.  iv.  33.  Barth.  Ad* 
Wm.  Jonea  and  Dr.  Wilkins.— Edit.]     versar.  ii.  10.  v.  14. 

'  Casaub.  Epist.  ad  Jos.  Scaliger.  *  Hearne,  T.  Caii  Vindic.  Antiquit 
402.  413.*  Scaligt  Epist  ad  CasQii£)n.  Acad.  Oxon.  torn.  ii.  Not.  p.  802, 
113f  115;  who  mentions  aho  9.  trans-    who  thinks  it  a  work  of  thf  monks» 
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thrown  into  a  long  Latin  poem,  written  in  el^^iac  veraeS  by 
Aretinus  Quilichinus  ^.  This  &balous  narrative  of  Alexander's 
life  and  achievements,  is  fiill  of  prodigies  and  extravagancies^. 
But  we  should  remember  its  origin*  The  Arabian  bodu 
abound  with  the  most  incredible  fictions  and  traditions  con- 
cerning Alexander  the  Great,  which  they  probably  borrowed 
and  improved  from  the  Persians.  They  call  him  Escander. 
If  I  recollect  right,  one  of  the  miracles  of  this  romance  is  oar 
hero's  horn.  It  is  said,  that. Alexander  gave  the  signal  to  his 
whole  army  by  a  wonderful  horn  of  immense  magnitude,  which 
might  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles,  and  that  it  was 
blown  or  sounded  by  sixty  men  at  once'.  This  is  the  bom 
which  Orlando  won  firom  the  giant  Jatmund,  and  which,  as 
Turpin  and  the  Islandic  bards  report,  was  endued  with  magical 
power,  and  might  be  heard  at  (he  distance  <^  twenty  miles. 
Cervantes  says,  that  it  was  bigger  than  a  massy  beam'.  Bo- 
yardo,  Bemi,  and  Ariosto  have  all  such  a  horn :  and  the 


**  Nee  dubium  qiiin  moiudiUB  quispum  ginal  has  had  both  intopoktioiiB  aad 

Latine,  ut  potiut,  acripserit    £o  niodo»  omiaaions.      FKudo-Goioiiidaa  abote 

qpo  et  alios  id  genus  foetus  paituriebant  mentioned  seems  to  him  at  the  g^oond- 

Bcriptores  aliquot  monastid,  e  fabnlis  work  of  this  history  of  Akzaoder  in  the 

qiias  vulgo  admodmn  placere  sciebant."  following  passage.  **  CaNcns  aiitiem  ics 

ibid.  ab  Alexandro  gestae,  et  cgregia  ^os 

^  A  Greek  poem  on  this  subject  will  fadnorn  mc  qosecunque  demum  pci|»> 

be  mentioned  below,  written  in  politic  travit,  ea  in  libris  Medomm  et  Peraamia, 

▼enes,  entitled  AXi|«(*}fi»f  •  M«si^v.  atque  apud  Nioolaum,  Titum,  et  Sn^ 

"  JjaMi.  BibL  Kot.  MS8.  p.  68.  Ol.  bonem;  etinUbrtsnativitatia  Aletandri, 

Borridi.  Dissertat.  de  Poet.  p.  89.  rerumque  ab  ipso  gestamniy  quoa  Msgp 

^  The  writer  relates,  that  Alexander,  ac  ^gyptii  eo  anno  quo  Alexander  de» 

inclosed  in  a  vessel  of  glass,  dived  to  cessit,  composuemnt,  sciipta  reperia^** 

the  bottom  of  die  ocean  for  the  sake  of  Lib.  ii.  c  12.»-22.  [Lst.  Vera.]  pw  159* 

getting  a  knowledge  of  fishes  and  sea  edit.  Ja  Frid.  BriedumpL 

monsters.     He  is  also  represented  as  '  It  is  also  in  a  manuscript  entitled 

soaring  in  the  airby  the  help  of  gryphons.  Seereium  Secretorum  AristoUUM^  lib.  & 

At  Ae  end,  the  opinions  of  different  MS&  BodL    D.   1.  5.     This  metises 

philosophers  are  redted  concerning  the  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  was  antieolly  in 

sepulchre  of  Alexander.   Nectabanos,  a  high  repute.     It  is  pretended  to  have 

magician  and  astrologer,  king  of  .^gypt,  been  translated  out  of  Graek  imo  Anbic 

is  a  very  significant  character  in  this  ro-  or  Chaldee  by  one  John  a  S^wniaid; 

maace.     He  tmnsforras  himself  Into  a  from  thence  into  LMin  by  PfaiHp  a 

dragon,  &c.    Compare  Heibelot  Bibl.  Frenchman  $   at  length    into  v*^"fc 

OnentaL  p.  319.  b.  seq.     In  some  of  verw  by  lidcate:  under  whom  non 

the  manuscripts  of  this  piece  which  I  will  be  aaid  or  it.     I  think  the  Latin  ii 

have  seen,  there  is  an  account  of  Alex-  dedicated  to  Theophinay  a  qneen  of 

ander*s  visit  to  the  trees  of  the  son  and  Spain. 

moon :  but  I  do  not  recollect  this  in  the  ^  See  Observit.  Fair.  Qn.  i.  $  fv 

printed  copies.     Undoubtedly  the  ori«  p.  908. 
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is  here  traced  to  its  original  source.    But  in  speaking  of  the 
books  wluch  furnished  the  story  of  Alexander,  I  must  not  fbiv 
get  that  Qaintus  Cnrtius  was  an  admired  historian  of  the  ro* 
mantic  ages.    He  is  quoted  in  the  Policraticon  of  John  of 
Salisbury,  who  died  in  the  year  1181^.    Eneas  Sylvius  relates, 
that  Alphonsus  the  Ninth,  king  of  Spain,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, a  great  astronomer,  endeavoured  to  relieve  himself  from 
a  tedious  malady  by  reading  the  Bible  over  fourteen  times, 
with  all  the  glosses ;  but  not  meeting  with  the  expected  success, 
he  was  cured  by  the  consolation  he  received  from  once  reading 
Quintus  Curtius*.     Peter  Blesensis,  archdeacon  of  London, 
a  student  at  Paris  about  the  year  115(^  mentioning  the  books 
most  common  in  the  schools,  declares  that  he  profited  much  by 
frequently  looking  into  this  author^.     Vincendus  Bellovaoensis, 
cited  above,  a  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century,  often  quotes 
Curtius  in  his  Speculum  Historiale^.     He  was  also  early  trans^ 
lated  into  French,  Among  the  royal  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  there  is  a  fine  copy  of  a  French  translation  of  this 
classic,  adorned  with  elegant  old  paintings  and  illuminations, 
entitled,  Quinte  Curse  Bztf,  desfaiz  S Alexandre^  ix  liv.  trans^ 
late  'par  Vasque  de  L/ucene  Portugalois.    Escript  par  la  main 
de  Jehan  du  Chesne,  a  Lille^.     It  was  made  in  14*68.     But  I 
believe  the  Latin  translations  of  Simeon  Seth's  romance  on  this 
suljgect,  were  best  known  and  most  esteemed  for  some  centuries* 
The  French,  to  resume  the  main  tenour  of  our  argument, 
had  written  metrical  romances  on  most  of  these  subjects,  be* 
fore  or  about  the  year  1200.     Some  of  these  seem  to  have  been 
formed  from  prose  histories,  enlarged  and  improved  with  new 
adventures  and  embellishments  frcHn  earlier  and  more  simple 
tales  in  verse  on  the  same  subject     Chrestien  of  Troys  wrote 
Le  Romans  du  Graal^  or  the  adventures  of  the  Sangrale,  which 
included  the  deeds  of  king  Arthur,  Sir  Tristram,  Lancelot  du 

*  ▼iiL  18.  lumdredyeanokL  See  B«nh.  fid  Cku- 

*  Op.  p.  476.  dian.  p.  1 165.     Alexander  Benedictiu, 
^  Epiat.  101.  FrequtetUermgpicerek^    in  Ut  history  of  Venice,  trantciibca 

torioM  (^  CwiUt  &c.  whole  pages  from  Ifais  historiaiL  I  eould 

*iv.  Sly&c.   Montfiuicony  I  think,  gire  odier  prooft. 

mentions  a  manuscript  of  Q.  Cnrlius  in  ^  17  F.  i.  Brit.  Mus.  And  again,  90 

the   Colbertine  lihrary  at  Paris  eight  C  iii  and  15  D.  iv. 
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Lake,  and  the  rest  of  the  knights  of  the  round  taUe,  before 
1191*  There  is  a  passage  in  a  coeval  romance,  relating  to 
Ohrestien,  which  proves  what  I  have  just  advanced,  that  some 
of  these  histories  previously  existed  in  prose. 

Christians  qui  entent  et  paine 
A  rimoyer  le  meillor  conte. 
Par  le  commandement  le  Conte, 
Qu'il  soit  contez  in  cort  royal 
Ce  est  li  contes  del  Graal 
Dont  li  quens  li  bailla  le  livre.  ^ 

Chrestien  also  wrote  the  romance  of  Sir  Percivaly  which  be- 
longs to  the  same  history  ^     Godfrey  de  Leigni,  a  cotempo- 

*  Apud  Fauchet,   Rec.  p.  99.    who  antiquity.  It  is  thus  mentioDed  in  J/orfe 

adds,  '<Je  croybien  que  Romans  que  Arthur.  '*  And  then  the  old  man  had  an 

nous  avons  ajouidhuy  hnprimez,  tds  harpe,andhesungano&fe  joi^faow  Jo- 

que  Lancelot  du  Lac,  Tristan,  et  autres,  seph  of  Arimathy  came  into  this  lande.  ** 

lont  tefondus  sun  les  rielles  proses  Pt  B.  iii.  c.  5. 

yymes  et  puis  refraichis  de  language.*'        ^  Fauchet,  p.  lOS.     This  story  was 

Rec.  liT.  ii.  x.  also  written  in  very  old  rhyme  by  one 

[llie  '<  Roman  du  Saint  Graal**  is  Menessier,  not  mentioned  in  Fauchet, 

ascribed  to  an  anooymous  "  IVouvere"  from  whence  it  was  reduced  into  prase 

by  M.   Roquefort,  who  denies  that  it  15S0.  fol.  Paris.  Pbrcaval  lk  Galois, 

was  written  by  Chretien  de    Troyes.  le  quel  acheva  In  avantures  du  SauU 

On  the  authority  of  the  Cat.  de  la  Val-  Graal,  avec  aueunfaUs  du  ckevaHer  Ga~ 

liere,  he  also  attributes  the  first  part,  of  vain,  trandaUe  du  rime  de  tanden  taUeur 

the  prose  version  of  tliis  romance,  to  MmsENim,  &c. 

Luces  du  Gast,  and  the  continuation  [This  is  not  a  distinct  work  from  the 
imly  to  Robert  Borron.  Of  Borron*s  romance  upon  the  same  subject  by  Chie- 
work  entitled  **  Ensierrement  de  Mer-  tien  de  Troyes.  This  writer  at  his  death 
lin  ou  Roman  de  St.  Graalj**  there  is  a  left  the  story  unlinished.  It  was  re- 
metrical  version  MS.  no.  1987fonds  de  suroed  by  Gautier  de  Denet,  and  con- 
Tahbaye  St.  Germain.  See  Poesie  Fran-  eluded  by  Messenier.  See  Roquefort  uc 
caise  dans  les  xii.  et  xiii.  Siecles.^—  su^  p.  194.— Enrr.] 
£bit.]                          ^  In  the  roval  library  at  Paris  i«i  Ls 

The  oldest  manuscripts  of  romances  Roman  db  Pkrseval  le  Galaia^par  Crb- 
on  these  subjects  which  I  have  seen  are  trica  dk  Teoyes.  In  verse.  foL  Mons. 
the  following.  Tliey  are  in  the  royal  Galland  thinks  there  is  another  romanc* 
manuscripts  of  the  British  Museum.  Le  under  this  title,  Mem.  dc  Lit.  iii.  p.  an. 
Boman*  de  Tristrav,  5X)  D.  ii.  This  was  seq.  433.  8vo.  The  author  of  which  he 
probably  transcribed  not  long  after  the  supposes  may  be  Rauol  de  Biavaia,  men- 
year  ISOO.— Hu/otrv  du  Ixniodot  ou  &  doned  by  Fauchet,  p.  142.  Compare 
Graaly  ibid.  iii.  Perhaps  older  than  the  Lenglet,  BibL  Rom.  p.  S50L.  The 
year  ISOCX— Again,  Hittoire  du  &  Graal,  author  qI[  this  last-mentioned  PercevaOt 
av  Lancelot,  20  C.  vi.  1.  Transcribed  in  the  exordium,  says  that  he  wroie^ 
•oon  after  120a  This  is  imperfect  at  the  amonff  others,  the  romances  of  £nee% 
beginning.  The  subject  of  Joseph  of  Roy  Marc,  and  Uselt  le  Blonde :  and 
Arimathoi  bringing  a  .vessel  of  the  San-  that  he  translated  into  French,  Ov^*a 
guis  rvBlis>  or  mngral,  that  is,  our  Sa*  Art  of  Love« 
viour's  blood,  into  England,  is  of  high 
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rary,  finished  a  romance  begun  by  Chrestien,  entitled  La  Cha- 
reUej  containing  the  adventures  of  Launcelot.  Fauchet  affirms, 
that  Chrestien  abounds  with  beautiful  inventions^.  But  no 
story  is  so  common  among  the  earliest  French  poets  as  Char- 
lemagne and  his  Twelve  peers.  In  the  British  Museum  we 
have  an  old  French  manuscript  containing  the  history  of  Char- 
lemagne, translated  into  prose  from  Turpin's  Latin.  The  writer 
declares,  that  he.  preferred  a  sober  prose  translation  of  this 
authentic  historian,  as  histories  in  rhyme,  undoubtedly  very 
numerous  on  this  subject,  looked  so  much  like  lies  \  His  tide 
is  extremely  curious.  ^^  Ci  comence  I'Estoire  que  Turpui  le 
Ercevesque  de  Reins  fit  del  bon  roy  Charlemayne,  coment  il 
conquist  Espaigne,  e  delivera  des  Paens.  Et  pur  ceo  qe  Estoire 
rimee  semble  tnensungey  est  ceste  mis  in  prose,  solun  le  Latin 
qe  Turpin  mesmes  fist,  tut  ensi  cume  il  le  vist  et  vist"* 

Oddegir  the  Dane  makes  a  part  of  Charlemagne's  history ; 
and,  I  believe,  is  mentioned  by  archbishop  Turpin.  But  his 
exploits  have  been  recorded  in  verse  by  Adenez,  an  old  French 
poet,  not  mentioned  by  Fauchet,  author  of  the  two  metrical 
romances  of  Berlin  [Berthe]  and  Cleomadesj  under  the  name 
of  Ogier  le  Danois,  in  the  year  1270.  This  author  was  master 
of  the  musicians,  or,  as  others  say,  herald  at  arms,  to  the  duke 
of  Brabant  Among  the  royal  manuscripts  in  the  Museum, 
we  have  a  poem,  Ije  Livre  dt  Ogeir  de  Dannemarche^.     The 

■  F.  105.  ibid.  f>  86.     There  is  a  very  old  metrical  n>- 

^  There  is  a  cutioub  passage  to  thSs  mance  on  this  subject,  ibid.  MSS.  Harl. 

purpose  in  an  old  French  prose  romance  5^7.  I.  f.  1.  Cod.  membr.  4to. 
of  Charlemagne,  written  before  the  year        ^  15  E.  vi.  4. 

1200.     "  Bwdoiun  Comte  de  Hainau        [The  title  of  Adenes*  poem  is  Let 

trouva  a  Sens  en  Bourgongne  le  vie  de  E4ifances  d*  Ogicr-lc-DanoiSf  a  copy  of 

CHiarlemagne :  et  mourant  la  donna  a  which  is  preserved  among  the  Harl.  MSS. 

sa  sour  Yolond  Comtesse  de  S.  Paul  No.  4404.     His  other  poem  noticed  in 

qui  m*a  prie  que  je  la  mette  en  Raman  the  text,  is  called  Le  Roman  de  Pepin  et 

tarn  ryme,     Parce  que  tel  se  delitera  el  de  Berthe^  See  Cat  Valliere,  No.  27S4. 

Homan  qiu  del  Latin  n*ent  cure ;    et  Tlie  life  of  Ogier  contained  in  tlie  royal 

par  le  Roman  sera  mielx  gardee.  Main-  manuscript,  embraces  the  whole  career 

fas  ffena  en  pnt  ouy  conter  et  chanter,  of  this  illustrious  hero  ;  and  is  evidently 

mais  n*e8t  ce  mennnge  non  ce  qu'iU  en  a  distinct  work  from  that  of  Adenex. 

diaent  et  chantent  ol  conteour  ne  cil  Whether  it  be  the  same  version  alluded 

jugleor.     Nus  coirfis  btxxs  if*iK  xst  to  in  the  French  romance  of  Alexander, 

▼KAis :  TOT  MVWSoyoE  ex  4U*iLS  uxvT.**  where  the  author  is  distinguished  from 

Jjiv.  quatr.  the  <<conteur8  batards"  of  his  day,  it 

'  MSSb  Harl.  373*  23*  Cod.  membr.  leii  to  more  competent  judges.— Edit.] 
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French  have  likewise  illustrated  this  champion  in  Leanine 
rhyme.  And  I  cannot  help  mentioning  that  they  have  in  verse 
Visions  of  Oddegir  the  Dane  in  the  kingdom  ofFairy^  ^  Visions 
d'Ogeir  le  Dan<Hs  au  Royaume  de  Faerie  en  vers  Fhuiocns," 
printed  at  Paris  in  1548'. 

On  the  Trojan  story,  the  French  have  an  antient  poem,  at 
least  not  posterior  to  the  thirteenth  century,  entitled  Baman  de 
Trqyef  written  by  Benoit  de  Sainct  More.  As  this  author 
appears  not  to  have  been  known  to  the  accurate  Faudhet,  nor 
la  Croix  du  Maine;  I  will  cite  the  exordium,  especially  as  it 
records  his  name;  and  implies  that  the  {Meoe  [was]  trandated 
from  the  Lratin,  and  that  the  subject  was  not  then  common  ia 
French. 

Cette  estoire  n'est  pas  us^ 
N'en  gaires  livres  n'est  trouvfe : 
La  retndte  ne  fut  encore 
M(us  Beneoit  de  sainte  More, 
L'a  translate,  et  fait  et  dit, 
Et  a  sa  main  les  mots  ecrit 

He  mentions  his  own  name  again  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and 
at  the  end. 

Je  n'en  fait  plus  ne  plus  en  dit; 

Beneoit  qui  c'est  Roman  fif 

Du  Cange  enumerates  a  metrical  manuscript  romance  on 
thu  subject  by  Jaques  Millet,  entided  De  la  Destruction  de 
Troie^.  Montfaucon,  whose  extensive  inquiries  nothing  could 
escape,  mentions  Dares  Phrigius  translated  into  French  verse^ 
at  Milan,  about  the  twelfth  century^.  We  find  also^  amoi^ 
the  royal  manuscripts  at  Paris,  Dictys  Cretensis  translated  j 
into  French  v^rseP.  To  this  subject,  althou^  aimort  etfulbf 
belonging  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  we  may  also  refer  a  Frendi 
romance  in  v«*se,  written  by  Philipes  Mousques^  canon  and 

>  Svo.    There  is  also  VBUtoire  du  Mor*s  poem,  Um  widtr  b  ntkn&i  ti 

prevx  JMncmtfi  JUt  s'Ooim  le  Dahois.  thelSthTol.  oftlieArdiKologui.— -Smr] 
Paris.  1359.  4to.  and  154a  8?o.  "  Olosa.  Lac  Ymw  Am.  ^  CEtdSL 

"*  See  M.  GaJland  ut  supr.  p.  435.        "  Monum.  fV.  L  374. 
[For  an  account  of  Benoit  4/b  Saint       ^  SecMtrntf.  OMal.  M8S.  &  pw  1069. 
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chanoeUor  of  the ebureh  of  Tounuiy •  Itis»  infaoti  a  duroikicie 
of  Franoe:  but  the  author,  who  does  tlot  cbuse  to  begin  quite 
so  hig^  aa  Adam  aad  Eve,  uor  yet  lat6r  thatt  the  Titojan  war, 
opetis  his  history  irith  the  n^  of  Helen,  parses  on  to  an  ample 
deMr^tion  of  the  aiege  of  Troy ;  and^  through  an  exact  detail 
of  all  the  great  events  which  succeeded,  conducts  his  reader  t6 
the  year  1240«  This  work  coiK^xrdiends  all  the  fictions  of 
Turpui's  Charkmagnei  with  a  variety  of  other  extravagant 
stories  dispersed  in  many  proftsaed  romftbces.  But  it  preserves 
namberless  curious  particularsi  which  throw  considerable  light 
on  hiatdrical  fibots.  Du  Cange  has  collected  fi*om  it  all  that 
ooncerjis  the  Frendi  emperors  of  Ck>nstantinople,  which  he  haa 
prmted  at  the  end  of  his  entertaining  history  of  that  city. 

It  was  indeed  the  fashion  for  the  historians  of  these  times,  to 
fotm  such  a  genial  plan  ad  would  admit  all  the  absurdities  of 
popular  tradition*  Connection  of  parts^  and  uniformity  of 
subject)  were  as  litde  studied  a3  truth*  Agcjs  of  igikorance  and 
superstition  are  more  affected  by  the  marvellous  liian  by  plain 
&cts ;  and  brieve  what  they  find  written,  without  discernment 
or  examination.  No  man  before  the  sixteenth  century  pre- 
sumed to  doubt  that  the  Francs  derived  their  origin  firom  Fran* 
cus,  a  son  of  Hector;  that  the  Spaniards  were  descended  from 
Japhet,  the  Britcms  firom  Brutus^  and  the  Scotch  fi-om  Fergus. 
Vincent  de  Beauvais,  who  lived  under  Louis  the  Ninth  of 
France,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  erudition, 
was  appointed  preceptor  to  that  king^s  sons,  very  gravely  classes 
archbishop  Turpin's  Charlemagne  among  the  real  histories, 
and  places  it  on  a  level  with  Suetonius  and  Cesar.  He  was 
himself  an  historian,  and  has  left  a  large  history  of  the  world, 
firaught  with  a  variety  of  reading,  and  of  high  repute  in  the 
middle  ages ;  but  edifying  and  entertaining  as  this  work  might 
have  beai  to  his  cotetnporaries,  at  present  it  serves  only  to 
record  their  prejudices,  and  to  characterise  their  credulity^. 

Hercules  and  Jason,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  were  involved 
in  the  Trojan  story  by  Guido  de  Colonna,  and  hence  became 

^  He  flourished  about  12G0. 
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&miliar  to  the  romance  writer8^  The  Hercidies,  the  Hieseos, 
and  the  Amazons  of  Boccado^  hereaftcflr  more  paiticiilarfy 
mentioned,  came  from  this  source.  I  do  not  at  present  recol- 
lect any  old  French  metrical  romances  on  diese  sidbjects,  but 
presume  that  there  are  many. '  Jason  seems  to  have  vied  with 
Arthur  and  Charlemagne;  and  so  popular  was  his  eaqieditkm 
to  Colchos,  or  rather  so  firmly  believed,  that  in  honour  of  so 
respectable  an  adventure,  a  duke  of  Burgundy  instituted  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece^  in  the  year  1468.  At  the  sanie 
time  his  chaplain  Raoul  le  Feure  illustrated  the  istory  which 
gave  rise  to  this  magnificent  institution,  in  a  prolix  andelabo- 
rate  history,  afterwards  translated  by  Caxtoti*.  But  I  must 
not  forget,  tiiat  among  the  royal  manuscripts  in  the  Museum, 
the  French  romance  of  Herades  occurs  in  two  bodks,  enridbed 
with  numerous  antient  paintings  ^  Pertanape  and  Ypomedoit,  in 
our  Prologue,  seem  to  be  Parthenqpeus  and  Hippomed<m,  be- 
longing to  the  Theban  story,  and  mentioned,  I  think,  in  Statius. 
An  English  romance  in  verse,  called  ChUde  Ippomedtme,  will  be 
cited  hereafter,  most  probably  translated  from  the  French. 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  were  celebrated  by 
one  Simon,  in  old  Pictavian  or  Limosin,  about  the  twelfth 
century*     This  piece  thus  begins : 

Chanson  voil  dis  per  ryme  et  per  Leoin 
•Del  fil  Filippe  lo  roy  de  Macedoin". 

'  Tlie  TftoJOMAKMA  Saoa,  a  Scandic  tbe  death  of  Ulyssei  by  bit  ton  Td»- 
itoanuscript  at  Stockholm,  seems  to  be  gonus.  Tbe  mythological  fables  with 
posterioor  to  Guido*6  publication.  It  whidi  the  ^t  part  aboiuids»  are  taken 
begins  with  Jason  and  Hercules,  and  from  Boccace's  Genealogia  Deonim; 
their  voyage  to  Colcbos  t  proceeds  to  the  and  die  third  part,  embracing  the  de- 
rape  of  Helen,  and  ends  with  the  siege  stniction  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks  under 
and  destruction  of  Troy.  It  celebrates  Agamemnon,  professes  to  be  a  transla- 
aU  the  Gredaa  aild  Ariatic  heroes  con-  tion  from  *<  Inctysof  Greece  and  Dares 
cemed  in  that  war.  Wanh  Andquit.  of  Troy."  Tbe  Pertonape  of  the  text 
Septentr.  p.  SI 5.  col.  1.  is  evidently  Partonepex  de  Blois,  (see 

*  See  Observat.  on  Spenser's  Fairy  Le  Grand  Fabliauz»  torn.  It.  p.  951. 

Queen,  i,  $  ▼.  p.  176.  seq.  Montfaucon  and  Kotioes  des  Mamiacrits,  torn,  iz.) 

mentions  MedetB  et  JtuoTUs  Hidoria  a  and  Ypomedon  the  hmo  whom  Warton 

Guidone  df  ColumMa:  Catal.  MS&  Bibl.  dignifies  with  the  epithet  of  Childe  Ippo- 

Coislin.  ii  p.  1109. — 818.  meidone.— Edit.] 

M7  £.  iL     [This  romance  of  Her-  "  Fauch,  p.  77. 

cules  commences  widi  an  account  of  .[Tliis    specimen  is    dearly   against 

Uranus  or  C«lus,  and  terminates  with  Fauchet*s  opinion.     Tbe  Pictavian  cr 
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An  Italian  poem  on  Alexander,  called  Trimifo  Magno^  was 
presented  to  Leo  the  Tenth,  by  Dominicho  Falugi  Anciseno, 
in  the  year  1521.  Crescimbeni  says  it  was  copied  from  a  Pro- 
vencial  romance  ^.  But  one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  the 
old  French  poetry  is  on  the  subject  of  this  victorious  monarch, 
entitled,  RoTnan  d^ Alexandre.  It  has  been  called  the  second 
poem  now  remaining  in  the  French  language,  and  was  written 
about  the  year  1200.  It  was  confessedly  translated  from  the 
Latin ;  but  it  bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to  Simeon  Seth's 
romance,  than  to  Quintus  Curtius.  It  was  the  confederated 
performance  of  four  writers,  who,  as  Fauchet  expresses  him- 
self, were  associez  en  leur  jonglerie^.  Lambert  li  Cors,  a 
learned  civilian,  began  the  poem ;  and  it  was  continued  and 
completed  by  Alexander  de  Paris,  John  le  Nivelois  [ Venelais], 
and  Peter  [Perot]  de  Saint  Clost  [Cloot]^.  The  poem  is 
closed  with  Alexander's  will.  This  is  no  imagination  of  any 
of  our  three  poets,  although  one  of  them  was  a  civil  lawyer. 
Alexander's  will,  in  which  he  nominates  successors  to  his  pro*- 

Limosin  was  a  dialect  of  Proven9a],  and  have  considered  Alexander  as  the  elder 

the  couplet  in  the  text  is  old  French  or  writer ;  apparently  referring  (^jiiexandre 

Romance. —EDrnl  nous  dit)  to  Lambert  li  Cors.     But  the 

*  Istor.  Volg.  Yoes,  L  iv.  p.  332.  In  last  line  in  this  extract  clearly  confirms 
the  royal  manuscripts  there  is  a  French  M.  le  Grand's  arrangement.  The  date 
poem  entitled  La  Vengeauncedu  graunt  assigned  by  M.  Roquefort  for  its  publi- 
Alexandre  19  D.  i.  2.  Brit.  Mus.  I  am  cation  is  1184.  Jehan  li  Venelais  Wrote 
not  sure  whether  or  no  it  is  not  a  portion  Le  Testament  d*  Alexandre ;  and  Perot 
of  the  French  Alexander,  mentioned  be-  de  Saint  Cloot,  La  Vengeaunce  d*  Alex- 
low,  written  by  Jehan  li  Nivelois  [Ye-  andre.  Mr.  Douce  has  enumerated  eleven 
nelais].  French  poets,  who  have  written  on  the 

*  Fauchet,  Rec.  p.  83.  subject  of  Alexander  or  his  family :  and 
[The  order  in  which   Fauchet  has    Mr.  Weber  observes,  that  several  others 

classed  Lambert  li  Con  and  Alexander  ,  might  be  added  to  the  list.    See  Weber's 

of  Paris,  and  which  has  also  been  adopted  Metrical  Romances  (who  notices  various 

by  M.  le  Grand,  is  founded  on  the  fol-  European  versions).  Notices  des  Manu- 

lowing  passage  of  the  original  poem  :  scrits  du  Roi  t.  v.  Catalogue  de  la  Val- 

?f  T'"^  i  "^'1"  T"  ""t  ~'lil*?    '''J*F»«tof  ibid.-'  Mot».  CMUndmen. 

on     mist        known  to  Fauchet,  and  entitled  JRoman 

Qui  du  Latin  la  tmt  et  en  roman  la  <f  ,<^,  ^  j,  p^^pftyg^  ^tten  by  oim» 

A 1  .  1  j"             jt-^      *  A    -o           A  Alexander,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  this 

Alexandre  noot  dit  qui  de  Bemay  fU  Alexander  of  P*rui.Meii!lJrm.  p.  429. 

■n.^f*  n  .  ,  „  edit.  Amst.  [This  conjecture u  confirm- 
Et  de  Parui  refu  ae  sumoms  appell«  ^  ^  j,  iui,„efort  ul^supr.  p.  llS- 
^J.-n       "  "*™"""  °    ^  ^  Eori.]     ItboftenchedbyCilpentier, 

"**"•*  Suppl.  Cang. 
MM.  de  la  RaTalliere  and  Roquefort 
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vinces  and  kingdom,  was  a  tradition  commonly  reoeiyed,  and 
18  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Ammianus  Maroet- 
linus  '•  I  know  not  whether  this  work  was  ever  printed*  It 
is  voluminous;  and  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford  is  a  vast 
folio  manuscript  of  it  oa  Tellum,  which  is  of  great  antiquity, 
richly  decorated,  and  in  high  preservation*.  The  margins 
and  initials  exhibit  not  only  fimtastic  ornaments  and  illumi- 
nations exquisitely  finished,  but  also  pictures  executed  with 
*  singular  lel^ance^  expressing  the  incidents  of  the  story,  and 
displaying  the  fiuhion  of  buildings,  armour,  dress,  musical 
instruments'^,  and  other  particulars  appropriated  to  the  times. 
At  the  end  we  read  this  hexameter,  which  points  out  the  name 
of  the  scribe. 

Nomen  scriptoris  est  Thomas  flenus  amoris. 

Then  follows  the  date  of  the  year  in  which  the  transcript  was 
completed,  viz.  1338.  Afterwards  there  is  the  name  and  date 
of  the  illuminator,  in  the  following  colophon,  written  in  golden 
letters.  '^  Che  livre  fii  perfids  de  la  enluminiere  an  xviii*^.  jour 
davryl  par  Jehan  de  grise  Tan  de  grace  m-occxliiiL"^  Hoice 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  illuminations  and  paintings  of 
this  superb  manuscript^  which  were  most  probably  begun  as 
soon  as  the  scribe  had  finished  his  part,  took  up  six  years:  no 
long  time,  if  we  consider  the  attention  of  an  artist  to  ornaments 
so  numerous,  so  various,  so  minute,  and  so  laborioudy  touched. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  before  the  appearance  of  this  poem, 
the  Ramans,  or  those  pieces  which  celebrated  Gests^  were 
constantly  composed  in  short  verses  of  six  or  eight  syllables: 
and  that  in  this  Roman  d?  Alexandre  verses  of  twelve  syllables 
were  first  used.  It  has  therefore  been  imagined,  that  the  verses 
called  Alexandrines,  the  present  French  herdic  measure 
toA,  their  rise  fi*om  this  poem ;  Alexander  being  the  hero,  and 
Alexander  the  chief  of  the  four  poets  concerned  in  the  woric 

*  See  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  c.  liL  L  Tiii.        ^  The  bishop  of  Glouoesler  has  sumsbC 
p.  905.  bewitifkil  French  manuicr^  on  ▼eflmB 

*  MSS.  Bodi.  B  SS4.  fol.  of  Mori  tPArtkur,  ornameated  in  the 
b  The  most  frequent  of  these  are  or-    same  manner.     It  was  a  present  firom 

gans,  bagpipes,  lutes,  and  trumpets.  Vertue  the  engraTer. 
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the  name,  some  coituries  afterwards,  might  take  place  in 
hoiunir  of  this  celebrated  and  early  effort  of  French  poetry,  I 
thiftk  is  very  probable ;  but  that  verses  of  twelve  syllables  made 
their  &st  appearance  in  this  poem,  is  a  doctrine  which,  to  say 
no  more^  from  examples  already  produced  and  examined,  is  at 
least  ambiguous^.  In  this  poem  Gadifer,  hereafter  mentioned, 
of  ArabiaB  lineage^  b  a  veiy  con^icuous  champion. 

Gadifer  fu  moult  preus,  d'un  Arrabi  lignage. 

A.rubric  or  title  of  one  of  the  chapters  is,  ^  Comment  Alex« 
ander  fuit  mys  en  un  vesal  de  vocire  pour  veoir  le  merveiles," 
&C.  This  is  a  paissage  already  quoted  from  Simeon  Seth's 
romance,  relating  Alexander's  expedition  to  the  bottom  .of  the 
ocean,  in  a  vessel  of  glass,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  fishes 
and  sea  monsters.  In  another  place,  from  the  same  romance^ 
he  tiums  astronomer,  and  soars  to  the  moon  by  the  help  of 
four  gryphons.  The  caliph  is  frequently  mentioned  in  this. 
^ece;  and  Alexander,  like  Charlemagne^  has  his  twelve  peers. 

These  were  the  four  reigning  stories  of  romance. .  On  which 
perhaps  English  {Heces,  translated  from  the  French,  existed 
befcMre  or  about  the  year  1300.  But  there  are  some  other 
English  romances  mentioned  in  the  prologue  of  Richard 
CyfiUB  BE  Lyok,  which  we  likewise  probably  recdved  from  the 
French  in  that  period,  and  on  which  I  shall  here  also  enlarge. 

Beuves  de  Hantoriy  or  Sir  Beavis  ofSouthamptorij  is  a  French 
romance  of  considerable  antiqui^,  although  the  hero  is  not 
older  than  the  Norman  conquest  It  is  alluded  to  in  our 
English  romance  on  this  story,  which  will  again  be  cited,  and 
at  large. 

Forth  thei  yode  so  saith  the  boke^. 

And  again  more  ecqvriessly, 

Under  the  bridge  wer  sixty  belles, 
Right  as  the  Bomans  telles  K 

*8eeFnC  Le.MomMdelaRote,yr        *  Sigiurt.  P.  ii. 
M«iM.  L*Abbi  Lengltt,  u  p.  xixvi.  '  Signat.  £.  it. 
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The  Bomam  is  the  French  ocigiiiaL  It  is  £alkd  theRomaiioe 
of  Beuvcs  de  HanUmy  by  Pece  Labbe<*  Hie  very  ingfniww 
Monsieur  de  la  Cume  de  sointe  Palaye  mendons  an  antiat 
French  romance  in  prose»  enttded  Ba^es deHanUmK  €3ia»» 
cer  mentioiDS  Bevib,  vith  other  faaaons  ramaDcesy  but  vi»etfaer 
in  French  or  English  is  uncertain^.  Beuaes  ofHanUnme  waa 
printed  at  Paris  in  1502^*  Ascapart.was  one  of  hia  {[ienla,  a 
character'  in  very  old  French  romances.  Bevis  was  a  Saxon 
chieftain,  who  seems  to  have  extended  his  dominion  along  the 
scnxtbem  coasts  of  England,  which  he  is  smd  to  have  defended 
against  the  ^rman  invaders.  He  lived  at  Downton  in  Wilt> 
shire.  Near  Southampton  is  an  artificiai  hili  calied  Beou 
Mount,  cm.  which  was  proba|;dy  a  fiirtseas"*.  It  is  pretended 
that  he  was  eaii  of  Southampton.  Hia  aword  is  shewn  in 
Arundel  casde.  This  piece  was  evidendy  written  after  the 
Crusades;  as  Bevis  is  knighted  by  the  king  of  AmieBia»  and 
is  one  of  the  genemk  at  the  siege  of  Damascus. 

Guy  Eabl  of  Warwijck  is  recited  aa  a  Fiendi  ronumoe 
by  Labbe*^.  In  the  British  Museum  a  metrical  histoiy  in 
very  c^d  Frendi  appears,  in  whicb  Felicia^  ior  Felipe,  is  called 
the  daughter  of  an  earl  of  Warwick,  and  Guido,  or  Guy  of 
Warwick^  is  the  son  of  Seguart  the  eari's  steward.  Theaw^ 
nuscript  is  at  present  imperfect  °.  Mont&ucon  mentions  among 
the  royal  manusczipts  at  Paris,  Baman  de  Gwf  et  Beuon  de 
HanU»L  The  latter  is  the  romance  last  mentioned.  Again, 
IjC  Livrede  Gty  de  Warwick  et  de  Hardd  iArdemne^.  This 
Hajx)ki  d'Arden  is  a  distinguidied  warriour  of  Guy's  histoiy^ 
and  therefore  bis  achievements  sometimes  fiurm  a  sqparate  ro- 

*  Not.  Bibl.  p.  334^  edit  1653.  [  Among  tbe  BeniMiniaiimci^piiitet 

'  Mem.  Lit.  xt.  582.  4lo.  ia  BoMfvs  q*  Gp^oa.WA&wrx.  Num.  u 

^  Rim.  Thop.  It  begins, 

»  4to.  Percy's  BelL  iii.  217.  «, .      -  ^..^ •- -I--.  «.  — . 

>  Selden'8  Drayton.   Polyolb.  s.  iii.            ru»c«.t8Mttdi»fiia»- 

p»  37.  Hiis  |xx>k  belonged  to  fisint  AiigiHtiB*f 

""  It  is  now  inclosed  in  the  besutiftil  ebb^  at  CenterSury.    Wicb  t^goA  to 

gardens  of  General  Sir  John  Mordaunty  the  pnrcedhig  romaiioe  of  Bxna^  Iha 

and  gives  name  to  his  scat.  Itsilians  had  Bwoo  (fJntamot  ondoob^ 

'  Ubi  supr.  cdly  from  the  French^  before  1348.  And 

"  M6S.  Hafl  3775.  3.  Luhyd  iccitcs  in  Welsh,  Tatvri  Ams  • 

'  Catnl.  MSS.  p.  792.  Hamiun.  ABCBjMMupb26^«»AiiiiiiiL] 
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Buoice :  as  in  the  royal  manuscripts  of  the  British  Museunii 
where  we  find  Le  Bomant  de HeroU  Dardetme^.  In  the  En« 
glish  romance  of  Guy,  mentioned  at  large  in  its  proper  place^ 
this  champion  is  called  Syr  Heraude  of  Ardeme^.  At  l^igdi 
this  fevourite  subject  formed  a  large  prose  romance,  entitled 
Qtty  de  Warwick  Chevalier  d^Angleterre  et  dela  belle  JSUe  Felix 
sdmiej  and  printed  at  Paris  in  1525'.  Chaucer  menticms 
Guy's  story  among  the  Romaunces  of  JMs^ :  and  it  is  alluded 
to  in  the  Spanish  romance  of  Tlrante  il  Blanco,  or  Tirante 
the  White,  supposed  to  have  been  written  not  IcHig  after  the 
year  1430".  This  romance  was  composed,  or  p^haps  en- 
larged, after  the  Crusades;  as  we  find  diat  Guy's  redoubted 
encounters  with  Colbrond  the  Danish  giant,  with  the  monster 
of  Dnnsmore-heath,  and  the  dragon  of  Northumberland,  are 
by  no  means  equal  to  some  of  his  achierements  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  the  trophies  which  he  won  fix>m  the  Soldan  under 
die  command  of  the  emperor  Frederick. 

The  romance  of  Sidrac,  often  entided  Le  Lfvere  Sydrae  le 
philosophe  le  quel  horn  appele  le  livere  de  le  Juntane  de  totei 
Sciences,  qipears  to  have  h&ea  very  popular,  firom  the  present 
firequency  of  its  manuscripts.  But  it  is  rathar  a  romance  cS 
Arabian  philosophy  than  of  chivalry.  It  is  a  system  ci  na- 
tural knowledge,  and  particularly  treats  of  the  virtues  of  plants. 
Sidrac,  the  philosopher  of  this  system,  was  astronomer  to  aii 
eastern  king.  He  lived  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  years 
after  Noah,  of  whose  book  c^  astronomy  he  was  possessed. 
He  converts  Bocchus,  an  idolatrous  king  of  India,  to  the 
Christian  ftdth,  by  whom  he  is  invited  to  build  a  mighly  tower 
against  the  invasicms  of  a  rival  king  of  India.  But  the  history, 
no  less  than  the  subject  of  this  piece,  displays  the  state,  natuife^ 
and  migrations  of  literature  in  the  dark  ages.    After  the  death 

*  15  E.  yL  8.  foL  the  merit  of  being  ezoeediogly  Blunt; 

[This  robaaiice  mleht  be  called  with  and  states,  among  other  matter,  that  He- 
more  propriety  an  episode  in  the  life  of  rolt  was  bora  at  Wahnforth  in  England. 
Bajnbrun,  Guy's  son.     It  recounts  the  —Edit.]            -    '  Sign.  L.  ii.  vers, 
manner  in  which  he  released  Herolt  '  FoL  And  again,  ib.  15S6.  4to. 
d' Ardenne  from  prison ;  and  the  return  ^  Rim.  Thop. 
of  both  to  thdr  native  country.    It  has  "  Percy's  BaU.  iii«  100. 

l2 
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of  Bocchus,  Sidrac's  book  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Chaldean 
renowned  for  piety.  It  then  successively  becomes  the  pro- 
perty of  king  Madian,  Namaan  the  Assyrian,  and  Giypho 
archbishop  qi  Samaria.  The  latter  had  a  priest  named  De- 
metrius, who  brought  it  into  Spain,  and  here  it  was  translated 
from  the  Greek  into  Latin.  This  translation  is  said  to  be 
made  at  Toledo,  by  Roger  de  Palermo^  a  minorite  friar,  in 
the  thirtetoth  century.  A  king  of  Spain  then  commanded  it 
to  be  translated  from  Latin  into  Arabic,  and  sent  it  as  a  most 
valuable  present  to  Emir  Elmomenim,  lord  of  Tunis.  It  was 
next  given  to  Frederick  the  Second,  emperor  of  Gennany, 
fiunous  in  the  Crusades.  This  work,  which  is  of  considerable 
lengdi,  was  translated  into  English  verse,  and  will  be  men- 
tioned on  that  account  again.  Sidrac  is  recited  as  an  eminent 
philosopher^  with  Seneca  and  king  Solomcm,  in  the  Marckaunfs 
Second  tale^  ascribed  to  Chaucer  ^. 

It  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  most  of  these  French  romances 
were  current  in  England,  either  in  the  Frendi  originals,  which 
were  well  understood  at  least  by  the  more  polite  readers,  or 
else  by  translation  or  imitation,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  when 
the  romance  of  Richard  Cuer  de  LgfOfiy  in  whose  prologue  th^ 
are  recited,  was  translated  into  English.  That  the  latter  was 
the  case  as  to  some  of  them,  at  least,  we  shall  soon  produce 
actual  proofs.  A  writer,  who  has  considered  these  matters 
with  much  penetration  and  judgment,  observes,  that  probably 
from  the  reign  of  our  Richard  the  Firsts  we  are  to  date  that 
remarkable  intercommunication  and  mutual  estchange  of  com- 
positions which  we  discover  to  have  taken  place  at  some  early 
period  between  the  French  and  English  minstrels;  the  same 
set  of  phrases,  the  same  species  of  characters,  incidents,  and 
adventures,  and  often  the  identical  stories,  being  found  in  the 
metrical  romances  of  both  nations'.  From  close  connection 
and  constant  intercourse,  the  traditions  and  the  champions  of 
one  kingdom  were  equally  known  in  the  other :  and  although 

"*  Urr.  p.  616.  ▼.  19SS.    There  is  an        '  Percy's  £ai«  on  Anc.  Eng.  Minrtr. 
Aid  translation  of  Sidrac  into  Dutch,     p.  12. 
MSS.  Mftrshall,  Bibl  Bodl.  31.  foL 
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Bevis  and  Ouy  were  English  heroes,  yet  on  these  principles 
this  eircumstance  by  no  means  destroys  the  supposition,  that 
their  achievements,  although  perhaps  already  celebrated  in 
rude  English  songs,  might  be  first  wrought  into  Romance  by 
the  French  ^.  And  it  seems  probable,  that  we  continued  for 
some  time  this  practice  of  borrowing  from  our  neighbours. 
Even  the  titles  of  our  oldest  romances,'  such  as  Sir  Blanda" 
moure^  Sir  Triamourej  Sir  Eglamoin^e  of  Artoys^j  La  Mori 
d^  Arthur  J  with  many  more,  betray  their  French  extraction.  It 
is  likewise  a  presumptive  argument  in  favour  of  this  assertion, 
that  we  find  no  prose  romances  in  our  language,  before  Cax^ 
ton  translated  from  the  French  the  History  of  Troy,  the  Life 
of  Charlemagne,  the  Histories  of  Jason,  Paris  and  Vyenne*, 
the  Death  of  King  Arthur,  and  other  prose  pieces  of  chivalry; 

y  Ddgdalerelaiefl^  diat  in  the  reign  of  tnuukted  into  their  language.     It  is  re- 

HeniT  tibe  Foorth,  about  the  year  1 410»  maricable,  that  the  Greeks  at  Constanti- 

a  lora  Beauchamp,  travellinff  into  the  nople,  in  die  tweUVh  century,  and  sinoe. 

East,  was  hospitably  received  at  Jeru-  cnUed  aU  the  Europeans  by  the  name  of 

salem  by  the  Soldan's  lieutenant:  <<Who  Franks;  as  the  Turks  do  to  this  day. 

hearing  that  he  was  deaocnded  from  die  See  Seld.  Polyolb.  $  viiL  p.  isa 
ikmons  Guy  of  Warwick,  vohote  ttorythey        *  In  our  English  Sta  EoLAMOua  or 

had  m  books  of  their  own  language,  ixxnted  Aatorsy  there  is  this  reference  to  th^ 

him  to  his  pakce ;  and  rbyaDy  feasting  French  from  which  it  w|m  translated^ 

him,  presented  him  with  three  precious  Sign.  £.  i» 

story  is  delivered  on  the  credit  of  John    Again,  foL  ult. 

RouM^  the  tmreller's  cot«apo«ry.   Yet        j    Romaux^k  this  cionyde  ys. 
It  IS  not  so  very  improbable  that  Guy's        *    «««4»u«v»  i««  «v«yv«  7"t 

lustory  should  be  a  book  among  the  8a«  The  authors  of  diese  pieces  often  refer. 
Mcens,  if  we  consider,  that  Constant!-  to  their  original.  Just'as  Ariosto  men- 
Bople  was  not  only  a  central  and  con-  tions  Turpin  for  his  Toucher, 
necting  point  between  the  eastern  and  *  But  I  must  not  onut  here  that  Bu 
western  worid,  Irat  that  the  French  in  Cange  recites  a  metrical  French  romanc^ 
the  thirteentfa  century  had  aomiired  an  in  manuscript,  Le  Roman  de  Girard  de 
establishment  there  under  Baldwin  earl  Vienne,  written  by  Bertrand  le  Clerc. 
of  Flanders  :  that  the  French  language  Gloss.  Lat.  i.  Ind.  Auct.  p.  cxdil.  Ma- 
much  have  been  known  in  Sicily,  Jeru-  doz  has  printed  the  names  of  several 
salem,  Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  in  conse-  French  romances  found  in  the  reign  of 
quence  of  the  conquests  of  Robert  Guia-  Edward  the  Third,  among  which  onfi 
card,  Hugo  le  Grand,  and  Godfrey  of  on  this  subject  occurs.  FormuL  Anglic. 
BuUoiffne:  and  that  pilgrimages  into  the  PvV^*  Cmn'paie  Okserpatifnu  on  Sjpen^ 
Holy  Land  were  excessively  frequent,  ter^s  Faity  Queen,  voL  u.  §  vui.  p.  4S. 
It  is  hence  easy  to  suppose,  that  the  Among  the  royal  manuscripts,  in  the 
¥Vench  ^ported  many  of  their  stoiiea  British  Museum,  th^  is'in  ycxse  His* 
or  books  of  this  son  into  the  East  ;wlii<^  toire  de  Qyrari  de  Vianne  et  de  Mesfiereu 
being  thus  understood  there,  and  suiting  20  P.  xi,  2.  This  manuscript  was  per- 
the  g^ui  of  the  Orientals,  were  at  lengra  haps  written  before  the  year  1300. 
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by  whichy  as  the  profession  of  miostrelsy  decayed  and  ipradiMiQy 
gave  way  to  a  change  of  manners  and  customs,  romances  in 
metre  were  at  length  imperceptibly  siqperseded,  or  at  least  grew 
less  in  use  as  a  mode  of  entertainment  at  public  ftsdvitiea. 

Various  causes  concurred,  in  the  mean  time,  to  multiidy 
books  of  chivalry  among  the  French,  and  to  give  them  a 
superiority  over  the  English,  not  only  in  the  number  but  in 
the  excellence  of  those  compositions.  Theur  barcxis  lived  in 
greater  magnificence.  Their  feudal  system  flourished  <hi  a 
more  sumptuous,  extensive,  and  lasting  establishment.  Schods 
were  instituted  in  their,  castles  for  initiating  the  young  jiobili^ 
in  the  rules  and  practice  of  chivalry.  Their  tilts  and  tounu^ 
ments  were  celebrated  with  a  higher  ^degree  of  ponqp;  and 
their  ideas  of  honour  and  gallantry  were  more  exi^gerated 
and  refined. 

We  may  add,  what  indeed  has  been  bdbre  incidentally 
remarked,  that  their  troubadours  were  the  first  writers  of  m^ 
trieal  romances.  But  by  what  has  been  here  advanced,  I  do 
not  mean  to  insinuate  without  any  restrictions,  that  the  FVenoli 
entirely  led  the  way  in  these  compositions.  Undoubtedly  the 
Provencial  bards  contributed  much  to  the  progress  of  Italian 
literature.  Raimond  the  fourth  of  Arragon,  count  of  Pro- 
vence, about  the  year  1220,  a  lover  and  a  judge  of  letters^ 
invited  to  his  court  the  most  celebrated  of  the  songsters  who 
professed  to  polish  and  adorn  the  Provencial  language  hj 
various  sorts  of  poetry^.  Charles  the  First,  his  son-in-law, 
and  the  inheritor  of  his  virtues  and  dignities,  conquered  Na- 
ples, and  carried  into  Italy  il  taste  for  the  Provendal  lifera- 
ture.  At  Florence  especially  this  taste  prevailed,  where  ha 
reigned  many  years  with  great  splendour,  and  where  his  suc- 
cessors resided.  Soon  afterwards  the  Roman  court  was  fb* 
moved  to  Provence^.    Hitherto  the  Latin  language  had  only 

^  Giovan.  YilUni,  Istar.  1.  vL  c  9fi.  Tnoao  in  FkoYencial.  He  died  la  ISM^ 

^  Villani  acquaints  lu,  that  Bnmetti  See  Villan.  ibid.  L  iz.  €.  135. 

Latini,  DanteS  master,  was  the  first  who  [Thai  Bninetti  did  not  viile  1m  2V 

attempted  to  jpolish  the  Florentines  bv  loro  in  Pkoren^sl  we  have  hit  «««  «». 

improving  th&x  taste  and  st^le;  which  thority,  and  the  evidence  ef  the  w4A 

he  did  by  writing  his  grand  work  the  Itself  :«—£t  le  aucmiB 
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been  in  use*  The  Pro? endai  writers  esfabfished  a  eaniBioii 
£alect:  and  their  examples  conrinced  other  naticms,  that  the 
modem  faniguages  were  no  less  adapted  to  composition  than 
Aoce  of  anttqnity''.  They  introduced  a  love  of  reading  and 
defused  a  general  and  popular  taste  for  poetry,  by  writing  in 
a  kngoage  intdO^ible  to  the  kdies  and  the  pe(^Ie«  Ttkw 
verses  being  conveyed  in  a  familiar  tongue,  became  the  chief 
amusement  of  princes  and  feudal  lords,  whose  courts  had  now 
begun  to  assume  an  air  of  greater  brilliancy :  a  circumstance 
which  necessarily  gave  great  encouragement  to  their  profefr* 
tion^  and  by  rendering  these  arts  of  ing^oqs  entertainment 
nmversally  fiishionable,  imperceptibly  laid  the  foundation  of 
pciite  literature.  From  these  beginnings  it  were  easy  to  trace 
the  progress  of  poetry  to  its  perfection,  through  John  de  Meun 
in  France,  Dante  in  Italy,  and  Chaucer  in  l^igland. 

This  praise  must  undoubtedly  be  granted  to  the  Provenpial 
poets.  But  in  the  mean  time,  to  recur  to  our  original  orgu* 
ment,  we  should  be  cautious  of  asserting  in  general  and  indis^ 
criminath^  terms,  that  the  Provendal  poets  were  the  first 
writers  of  metrical  romance:  at  least  we  s^uld  ascertain,  with 
rather  more  precision  than  has  been  commonly  used  on  this 
subject,  how  for  they  may  claim  diis  merit  J  am  of  opinioif 
that  there  were  two  sorts  of  French  troubadours,  who  have 
not  lutherto  been  snfficiendy  distinguished.  If  we  diligently 
examine  thenr  historjr,  we  shaU  find  that  the  poetry  of  the  first 
troubadours  consisted  in  satires,  moral  fables,  allegories,  and 
sentimental  sonnets.  So  early  as  the  year  1180,  a  tribunal 
called  the  Omrl  cf  Love^  was  instituted  both  in  Provence  and 
Picardy,  at  which  questions  in  gallantry  were  decided.    This 

^uoi  chis  livre  est  ewrit  en  roumanft  ing  that  he  could  not  so  eff^ctuaUy  ia 

ieloA  la  raison  de  France,  pour  cfaoa  that  lan^oaffennpress  his  satirical  strokes 

Sft  DOBS  mmmes  Ytalien  ja  diroie  que  and  pohticu  maxims  on  the  laity^  or  iU 

*est  pour  chou  que  nous  sommes  en  literate,  he  altered  his  mind,  and  pub- 

Vhiace;  rautra  ponr  choa  que  la  par*  lished  that  piece  in  Italian,     Had  Pe- 

lenre  en  eet  plus  delitable  et  plus  com-  tiarch  written  his  yyrioa^  his  Eclogues, 

mune  a  IMites  gens.   Notices  des  Madu*  sand  his  prose  compositions  in  Italian, 

a^vits,  Ci  V.  p.  S70.-*B^fr.  ]  the  Ktcvature  of  his  country  would  much 

'  Dante  designed  a*  first  that  his  7n-  sooner  have  arriyed  at  pcrftcdon. 
,^nia  should  appeM*  in  JLatin.   Rut  find- 
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institatioii  iiiniished  eternal  matter  for  the  poets,  who  tfareir 
the  daims  and  arguments  of  the  differeiit  parties  into  Terse,  in 
a  style  that  afterwards  led  the  way  to  the  spiiitoal  conTersatioiis 
of  Cyrus  and  Clelia  ^  Fontenelle  does  not  scruple  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  gallantry  was  the  parent  of  French  poetry^  But 
to  sing  romantic  and  chivalrous  adventures  was  a  veiy  different 
task,  and  required  very  different  talents.  The  troubadours 
therefore  who  composed  metrical  romances  form  a  different 
species,  and  ought  always  to  be  considered  separately.  And 
(his  latter  class  seems  to  have  comm^iced  at  a  later  p^od^ 
not  till  after  the  Crusades  had  effected  a  great  change  in  the 
manners  and  ideas  of  the  western  world.  In  the  mean  time^ 
I  hazard  a  conjecture.  Cinthio  Giraldi  supposes,  that  the  art 
of  the  troubadours,  conunonly  called  the  *Gcttf  Science^  was  first 
communicated  firom  France  to  the  Italians,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Spaniards^.  This  perhaps  may  be  true:  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  highly  probable,  as  the  Spaniards  had  their  Juglabxs 
or  convivial  bards  very  early,  as  from  long  connection  ihey 
were  immediately  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  fictions 
of  the  Arabians,  and  as.  they  were  naturally  fond  of  duvaliy, 
that  the  troubadours  of  Provence  in  great  measure  caught  this 
turn  of  &bliDg  from  Spain.  The  communication,  to  mention 
no  other  obvious  means  of  intercourse  in  an  affiiir  of  this  na* 
ture,  was  easy  through  the  ports  of  Toulon  and  Marseilles^  by 
which  the  two  nations  carried  on  from  early  times  a  constant 
commerce.  Even  the  French  critics  themselves  universally 
allow,  that  the  Spaniards,  having  learned  rhyme  fitxn  lSi^ 
Arabians,  through  this  very  channel  ponveyed  it  to  Provence. 
Tasso  preferred  Amadis  de  Gaulj  a  romanpe  originally  written 
in  Spain  [Portugal],  by  Vasco  Lobeyra,  before  the  year  1S00\ 
to  the  most  celebrated  pieces  pf  the  Provincial  po^ts  '•  But  this 
is  a  subject  which  will  perhaps  receive  illustration  iram  a  writer 
of  great  taste,  talents,  and  industry.  Monsieur  de  la  Ciume  de 

*  This  part  of  their  chaiBcter  will  be        *  Apud  Huet,  Grig.  Rom.  p.  IQ8L 
insisted  upon  more  at  large  when  we        ^  Nic.  Antoniiu,  B3>L  Hisfiaii.  Vet. 

come  to  speak  of  Chftu^er^  torn.  ii.  L  viii.  c.  7.  num.  S91. 

f  Thcatr.  Fn  p.  13.  *  Pi&c.delPoem.£roic.iiLii.45»4e. 
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Palaye,  who  will  soon  oblige  the  world  with  an  ample 

history  of  Provencial  poetry;  and  whose  researches  into  a 

kindred  subject,  already  published,  ^  have  opened  a  new  and 

extensive  field  of  information  concerning  the  manners,  institu- 

""  tions  and  literature  of  the  feudal  ages  K 


Note  A.  {Jram  the  Emendations  and  Additions,*) 
In  Bennet  college  library  at  Cambridge,  there  is  an  English 
poeo(i  on  the  Sangreal,  and  its  appendages,  contuning  forty 
thousand  verses.  MSS.  lxxx.  chart  The  manuscript  is  im- 
perfect both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end.  The  title  at 
the  head  of  the  first  page  is  Acta  Arthuri  Regis,  written 
probably  by  Joceline^  chaplain  and  secretary  to  archbishop 
Parker.  The  narrative,  which  appears  to  be  on  one  con- 
tinued subject,  is  divided  into  books,  or  sections,  of  unequal 
length.  It  is  a  translation  made  firom  Robert  Borron's  French 
romance  called  Lancelot,  above  mentioned,  which  includes 
the  adventure  of  the  Sangreal,  by  Henry  Lonelich  Skynner, 
a  name  which  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  among  those  of 
the  English  poets.  The  diction  is  of  the  age  of  king  Henry 
the  Sixth.  Borel,  in  his  Tresor  de  Reckerches  et  Antiquitez 
Gauhises  et  Francoises^  says,  ^^  II  y'a  un  Roman  ancien  intitule 
LE  CoNguESTE  DE  Sangreall,  8cc.''  Edit  1655. 4to.  V.Graal. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  witli  any  precision  which  is  Robert 
Borron's  French  Romance  now  under  consideration,  as  so 
many  have  been  written  on  the  subject  [See  p.  1370  The 
diligence  and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Nasmith  have  fiimished  me 

^  See  liemairei  nor  fandenne  Chcva^  is  referred  to  M.  Raynouard^f  Bietaet 

lerk^  ^  Paris,  1759.  torn.  ii.  1  Smo.  dn  Troubadourif  a  won  which  has  done 

*  Hus  Note  is  n^etred  to  in  p.  US,  more  towards  forming  a  just  undentand- 

and  is  placed  at  the  end  of  this  Section  ing  of  the  merits  or  Provencal  poetry, 

on  account  of  its  length.  and  the  extent  and  value  of  Provencal 

[It  was  found  impracticable  to  con-  literature,  than  any  publication  which 
dense  within  die  limitA  of  a  note,  the  has  hitherto  appeared.  The  mass  of 
matter  neoesnry  for  the  refutation  of  evidence  there  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
the  singiilar  doctrines  hazarded  in  the  early  eflbrts  of  the  Provencal  muse,  must 
text.  Few  of  them  are  Warton*s  own ;  effectually  silence  every  theory  attempt- 
but  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of  forming  ing  to  confine  song  and  romantic  fiction 
more  correct  opinions  upon  the  subject,  toanyparticularageorcountry.*— Emr.] 
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wkh  the  foUoning  tiBiisaript  from  Lmdich  SkyBiieir^d  trauli^ 
tion  in  Beimet  College  library. 

Thanne  passe&  ferth  this  storye  with  al 
l!\aX  is  cleped  of  ^icxel  inen  Setkt  Graal 
Also  the  Sank  Ryal  iclepid  it  is 
Of  mochel  peple  with  owten  mys 

•        #*#*• 
Now  of  al  this  storie  have  I  mad  an  ende 
That  is  schwede  of  Celidoygne  and  nowforthere  to  wend 
And  of  ano&ir  brawnche  most  we  be  gynne 
Of  the  storye  thdt  we  depen  prophet  Merlynne 
Wiche  that  Maister  Robert  of  Borrowit 
Owt  of  Latyn  it  transletted  hoi  and  soim 
Qnhdi  into  the  langage  of  Frawnce 
This  stcnie  he  drowgh  be  adventure  and  chaisiGe 
And  doth  Merlymie  instil  with  Sakk  RyaI 
For  the  ton  storie  the  tothir  medlyth  withal 
After  the  satdng  of  the  forseid  Robert 
That  somtym  it  trandetted  in  Middikrd 
And  I  as  an  unkonneiig  man  trewely 
Into  Englisch  have  drawen  this  storye 
And  thowgfa  that  to  zow  not  plesyng  it  be 
Ztt  that  fill  excused  ze  wolde  haven  me 
Of  my  neclegence  and  unkonnenge 
On  me  to  taken  swich  a  thinge 
Into  owre  modris  tonge  for  to  endite 
The  swettere  to  sowne  to  more  and  lyte 
And  more  cler  to  zoure  midirstondyng 
Thanne  owthir  Frensh  other  Latyn  to  my  snppomg 
And  therfore  atte  the  ende  of  this  storye 
A  pater  noster  ze  wolden  for  me  preye 
For  me  that  Herry  Lokblich  hyhte 
And  greteth  owre  lady  ful  of  myhte 
Hartelich  with  an  ave  that  ze  hir  bede 
This  processe  the  bettere  I  myhte  procede 


And  bringen  this  book  to  agood  eaele 
Now  thereto  Jesu  Crist  ^raoe  me  sende 
And  than  an  ende  there  offen  myhte  be 
Now  good  Lord  graunt  iiie  for  charhe 

Thanne  Merlyn  to  Blasye  cam  anon 

And  there  to  hym  he  sdde  thus  son 

Blasye  thou  schalt  sufEren  gret  peyne 

This  storye  to  an  ende  to  bringen  certeyne 

And  sdt  schall  I  sufiSren  mochel  more 

How  so  Merlyn  qaod  Blasye  there 

I  schall  be  sowht  quod  Merlyne  tho 

Owt  from  the  west  with  messeng»is  mo 

And  they  that  scholen  oomen  to  sekoi  me 

They  have  maad  sewrawnce  I  telle  the 

Me  fisTto  slen  for  any  thing 

This  sewrawnce  hav  they  mad  to  her  kyng 

But  whanne  they  me  scsi  and  with  me  speke 

No  power  thqr  schol  hav  on  me  to  ben  a  wreke 

For  with  hem  hens  moste  I  gon 

And  thou  into  othir  partf es  schalt  wel  son 

To  hem  that  hair  the  holy  vessel 

Which  that  is  ickped  the  Sstnt  Obaal 

And  wete^  thow  wel  and  ek  fbrsothe 

Thi^  thow  and  ek  this  stoiye  bothe 

Ful  wd  beherd  now  schall  it  be 

And  also  beloved  in  many  contre 

And  has  that  will  knowen  in  sertaygne 

What  kynges  that  weren  in  grete  Bretaygne 

Sithan  that  Cristendom  thedyn  was  browht 

They  scholen  hem  fynde  has  so  that  it  sawht 

In  the  storye  of  Brwttes  book 

There  scholen  ze  it  fynde  and  ze  weten  look 

Which  that  Martyn  dk  Bewbe  translated  here 

From  Latyn  into  Romaunce  in  his  manere 
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But  leve  me  now  of  Bbwtteb  book 
And  afiyr  this  stoiye  now  leteus  look. 

After  this  latter  extract,  which  is  to  be  found  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  manuscript,  the  scene  and  personages  of  the 
poem  are  changed;  and  king  Enalach,  king  Mordrens,  Sir 
Nesciens,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  the  other  heroes  of  the 
former  part,  give  place  to  king  Arthur,  king  Brangors,  king 
Loth,  and  the  monarchs  and  champions  of  the  British  line.  In 
a  paragraph,  yeiy  similar  to  the  second  of  these  extracts,  the 
following  note  is  written  in  the  hand  of  the  text,  Henry 
Lonelich  Skynner^  that  translated  this  bole  out  ofFrensJie  into 
Englyshej  at  the  instaunce  of  Harry  Barton. 

The  QUEST  OF  THE  Sangreal,  as  it  is  called,  in  which  devo- 
tion and  necromancy  are  equally  concerned,  makes  a  consider- 
able part  of  king  Arthur's  romantic  histoiy,  and  wa$  one  grand 
object  of  the  (mights  of  the  Round  Table.  He  who  achieved 
tins  hazardous  adventure  was'  to  be  placed  there  in  the  siege 
periUot%  or  seat  of  danger.  *^  When  Merlyn  had  ordayned 
the  ]x>undetable,hesaid,by  themthatbefellowesaf  therounde 
table  the  truthe  of  the  Sangreall  shall  be  well  knowne,  &c. 
-^Th0y  which  heard  Merlyn  say  soe;,  said  thus  to  Meriyn, 
Sithence  there  shall  be  such  a  knight^  thou  shouldest  ordayne 
by  thy  craft  a  si^  that  no  man  should  sitte  therein^  but  he 
onlie  which  shall  pa§se  all  other  knights.— Then  Merlyn  made 
the  siege  perillous,"  &c.  Caxton's  Mort  n' Arthur,  B.  xiv. 
cap,  ii«  Sir  Lancelot,  xpho  is  come  but  of  the  eighth  d^reejrom 
our  lord  Jesus  Christy  is  represented  as  the  chief  adventurer  in 
this  honourable  expedition.  Ibid.  B.  iiL  c  S5.  At  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  feast  pf  Pentecost  at  Camdot  by  king  Arthur,  the 
Sangreal  suddenly  enters  the  hall,  ^^  but  there  was  no  man 
might  see  it  nor  who  bare  it,"  and  the  knights,  as  by  scxne  in- 
visible power,  are  instantly  supplied  with  a  feast  of  the  choicest 
dishes.  Ibid,  c  85.  Originally  Le  Brut,  Lancelot,  Tristan, 
and  the  Saint  Greal  were  separate  histories;  but  they  were 
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60  connected  and  confetinded  before  the  year  1200,  that  the 

same  title  became  applicable  to  aiL    The  book  of  the  San- 

OREAL)  a  separate  work,  is  referred  to  in  Mobte  Arthur. 

*'  Now  after  that  the  quest  of  the  Sancgreall  was  fiilfylledy 

and  that  all  the  knyghtes  that  were  lefteaUve  were  come  agayne 

to  the  Rounde  Tables  as  the  booke  of  the  Sancgreaix 

makethe  mencion,  than  was  there  gretejoye  in  the  oourte.  And 

especiallie  king  Arthur  and  quene  Ouenever  made  grete  joye 

of  the  remnaunt  that  were  come  home.    And  passynge  glad 

was  the  kinge  and  quene  of  syr  Launcelot  and  syr  Bors,  for 

they  had  been  passynge  longe  awaye  in  the  quest  of  the  Sano* 

GREALL.     Then,  as  the  Frenshe  booke  sayeth,  syr  Lancelot,^ 

&c.RxyiiLcap.l.  And  again,  in  the  same  romance :  ^^Whaa 

syr  Bors  had  tolde  him  [Arthur]  c^  the  adventures  of  the 

Sancgrsaix,  such  as  had  be&Ilen  hym  and  his  felaw^ — all 

Urn  was  made  in  grete  bookes,  and  put  in  almeryes  at  Sali^* 

bury/'  R  xviL  cap.  xxiii.*    The  former  part  of  this  passage 

is  almost  literally  translated  firom  one  in  the  French  romance 

oP  Tristan,  BibL  Reg.  MSS.  20  D.  iL  fol.  antep.  «  Quant 

Boort  otconte  laventuredel  Saint  Graal  teles  com^esestoient 

avenues,  eles  fitrent  mises  en  escrit,  gardees  en  lamere  de  Sali- 

bieres,  dant  Mestre  Oai»tier  Map  Vestrest  a  faist  son  Uvre  du 

Saint  Graal  por  lamar  du  ray  Herri  son  sengor,  quijist  lestaire 

tralater  del  Latin  en  romanz^/^    Whether  SaUsbmy^  or  Soli' 

bieres  is,  in  the  two  passages,  the  right  reading,  I  cannot  ascer* 

tain.  [But  see  supra.  Note  ^.  p.  1 1 8.]    But  in  the  royal  library 

at  Paris  there  is  <^  Le  Roman  de  Tristan  et  Iseult,  traduit 

de  Latin  en  Francois,  par  Lucas  chevalier  du  Gast  pres  de 

Sarisberi,  Anglois,  avec  figures.''     Montfauc  Catal.  MSS. 

Cod.  Reg.  Paris.  Cod.  6776.  foL  max.  And  again  Cod.  6956. 

foL  max.  ^^  Liveres  de  Tristan  mis  en  Francois  par  Lucas 

chevalier  sieur  de  chateau  du  Oat^.**    [See  supr.  p.  118. 

*  The  ronmnce  says,  that  king  Arthur        *  Tliere  is  printed,  <<  Le  Roman  du 

befoi 


''made  grete  derkes  com  before  him  noble  et  vaiUant  Cheralicr  TiiMan  iUa 

that  they  should  aonide  the  adTcntures  du  noble  roy  Meliadus  de  Leonnys,  par 

of  these  goode  knygtes.'*    [See  infra  Luce,  dietmlier,  seigneur  du  diastcau 

Section  zi.J  de  Ga^t.  Rouen,  1489.  fol." 
'  See  infra  Sect,  xxviii.  not  '. 
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Nates.]  Jimenfii  in  the  English,  and  PAmere^  ptvperfy  numoirt 
m  the  French,  mean,  I  believe,  PresseSy  CheHif  or  Arckivn* 
Ambryj  in  thia  senses  is  not  an  uticommeii  old  l^igliah  wonL 
FniDi  the  seecmd  part  of  the  first  French  quotMion  wUdi  I 
hsve  distinguished  by  Itahes,  it  appears,  diat  Walter  Mapes% 
a  leaned  archdeacon  in  England,  under  the  reign  of  Idng 
Henry  the  Second,  wrote  a  French  8angi££  al,  whidi  he  Inos- 
kted  fiom  Latin,  by  the  command  of  that  monardi.  UndiM^ 
the  idea,  that  Waiter  Mapes  was  a  writer  on  ihk  stil^ect^  and 
mthe  fiubulous  way,  some  critiosmay  be  induced  to  thiidc,  thM 
Ae  Wai/tbr,  archdeacon  of  OKford,  firom  whom  Geofi^^  of 
Monmouth  professes  to  hate  rtceived  the  materials  of  his  hi»* 
tory,  was  this  Walter  Mapes,  and  not  Walter  Cakniiis,  who 
was  also  an  eminent  scholar,  and  an  archdeacon  of  QidGMfd. 
[Seesttpr.  p.  69.]  Geo0rey  says  in  his  Dedicadob  to  Rol«rt 
earl  of  Gloucester,  <<  FSnding  notMftg  said  in  Bede  or  OOdbs 
of  ting  Ardiur  and  his  sucoessours,  aHhoogh  dieir  aodond 
highly  deserved  to  be  recorded  inf  wfbfaig^  and  are^raHy  oei^ 
brated  by  die  British  bards,  I  was  much  surprised  at  to  strange 
an  omission.  At  length  Walter,  areh<kacoB  of  Qsfbt^  a  man 
of  great  eloquence,  and  learned  in  forrign  histories,  oflfered  me 
an  ancient  bode  in  the  British  ^  Araioriean  tcmgue ;  whii^,  hi 
one  unbroken  story,  and  an  degant  diction,  related  the  de^ 
of  the  British  kings  from  Brutus  to  Cadwallader.  At  his  re* 
quest,  although  unused  to  rhetorical  flourishes,  and  contented 
with- the  simplicity  of  my  own  plain  language,  I  undertiook  the 
transkition  of  that  book  into  Latin/*  B.  i  ch.  1  Seealso'B.im. 
ch.  XX.  Some  writers  suppose,  that  Gec^Brey  pretended  toi 
haTe  received  his  materials  from  arehdeacOn  Walter,  by  way 
of  authenticating  his  romantic  history.  Hiese  notices  seem  to 
disptave  that  suspicion.  In  the  yec»r  I486,  a  Fr^di  romance 
was  published,  m  two  magnfificent  fidio  volumes,  entitled,  H^ 


*  [IVom  «  pMMkge  In  the  F^eiich  fo-  cheimBerierou**  BatioiBiiclK 

fllMicM  of  Lancelot  du  Lac,  M.  Roquoi-  prenXk  upon  ths  eutjeeiy  tlua  it  it  el> 

foit  it  of  opinion  that  thm  were  two  most  in^Mseible  to  tUMoe  tiie  aiMiior  of 

person*  of  tbift  name.     In  theC  be  it  any  prote  ronuunce. -*£»».] 
ttyled  **  mcssire    Gauiiir  Map  qui  Jut 
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ToiRB  de  Rot  Artus  et  des  Chetauebs  de  la  Taslb  RoKDm. 
The  first  voliune  was  printed  at  Bouen^  the  second  at  Ponft 
It  contains  in  four  detached  parts,  the  Birdi  and  Adiieyemeirts 
cf  Kk^  Arthur,  the  lifeofSirLancdot,  dieAdrentoreof  «])e 
Sangreal,  and  the  Deadi  of  Arthur,  and  his  KnigfatAi  In  the 
tiody  of  the  work,  tlis  romance  more  than  once  is  said  to  be 
waatten  by  Walter  Map  or  Mupesj  and  bythe^onmiand  ofhis 
master  king  Hduy.  For  instance,  took  iL  at  the  end  of  Pabtib 
pu  Saint  Gbaal,  Signet  ddu  ^Cj  fine  Maiatre  Gvaltieb 
Map  son  traittie  du  Saint  GiaaL'*  A^^,  torn,  u*  La  Dbbniere 
Pabtze,  du  L  Signait  ddiL  ^  Apres  ee  qoe  Maistre  Gual- 
TIBB  liAP  eut  tractie  des  avaatures  du  Saint  Graal,  assez  sou- 
fisaniment^  sicommell  iuy  sembk>it,  il  fiit  ad  adviz  an  bot  Henbt 
BOB  .sbiaheub,  que  oe  qail  avoit  fiut  ne  debuit  ^ovfirve  sil  ne 
Bacensfeoys  U  fin  de  ceulx  dont  il  fiut  mention. — Et  eonunence 
Maiatne  Gualtier  en  telle  nanier  ceste  demiere  parde."  Tins 
dermere  partie  treats  of  the  death  of  king  ArAur  and  his 
koig^.  At  the  end  of  the  second  tonae  there  is  this  eeloplKxi : 
^  Cy  fine  le  deiaiier  volume  de  La  Table  Ronde,  fiusant  men* 
cion  des  fids  et  praessqs  de  monseigneur  Launeelot  du  Lac  et 
dautres  plusieurs  nobles  et  vaiUanshonuBes  ses^ompagnons. 
Compile  etextraictprecisementetauJBste  das  vrayes  histoirea 
faisantRs  de  oe  mencion  par  tresnotabk  et  tre8aq)eTt  historien 
Maistre  Gualtier  Map,  et  imprime  a  Paris  par  Jehan  du 
Pre.  Et  Ian  du  grace^  miL  cocc.  iiiixx.  et  viiL  le  xvi  jour 
du  Septembre."  The  passage  quoted  above  firom  the  royal 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  where  king  Arthur  orders 
tbe  adventures  of  the  Saxigreal  to  be  chromded,  is  thus  repre- 
swted  in  this  romance.  ^'  £t  quant  Boort  eut  compte  depuis 
le  commencement  jusques  b  la  fin  les  avantures  du  Saint  Graal 
telles  comme  ils  les  avoit  veues,  &c  Si  fist  le  roy  Artus  re^ 
diger  et  mettre  par  escript  aus  dictz  elers  tout  ci  que  Beort 
avoit  compte,"  &c.  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  La  Partie  du  Saint  Graajl, 
ch.  ult.^     At  the  end  of  the  royal  manuscript  at  Paris,  [Cod. 

^  Just  before  it  is  said,   **  Le  roy    turcs    aux    cbeTallien    metioient    en 
Artus  fist  venir  les  cLEXcsqui  les  aven-    escript."     As  in  Mort  i>*AaTuuR.. 
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6783.]  entitled  Lancelot  du  Lac  mis  en  Franfoispar  Robert 
de  Borron  par  le  commandemetU  de  Henri  rot  eCAngleterrej  it  is 
said,  that  Mesnre  Robert  de  Borron  translated  into  French, 
not  only  Lancelot,  bat  also  the  story  of  the  Saint  Oraal  U 
tout  du  Latin  du  Gautier  Mapfe.  But  the  French  antiqua- 
ries in  diissortof  Uterature  are  of  opinion,  that  the  word  Xa/<», 
here  signifies  Italian;  and  that  by  this  Latin  of  Gmaltier 
Miq)es,  we  are  to  understand  English  versions  of  those  ro- 
mances made  fi!y>m  the  Italian  language.  The  French  History 
of  the  Sangbeal,  printed  at  Paris  in  folio  by  Gallyot  du  Pid 
in  1516,  is  said,  in  the  title^  to  be  translated  fit>m  Latin  into 
French  rhymes,  and  firom  thence  into  French  prose  by  Robert 
BorroiL    This  romance  was  reprinted  in  152S. 

Caxton's  Morte  Arthur,  finished  in  the  year  1469,  pn^ 
fesses  to  treat  of  various  separate  histories.  But  the  matter  of 
the  whole  is  so  much  of  the  same  sort,  and  the  heroes  and  ad- 
ventures of  one  story  are  so  mutually  and  perpetually  blended 
with  those  of  another,  that  no  real  unity  or  distincdcm  is  pre- 
served* It  consists  of  twenty-one  books.  The  first  seven  books' 
treat  of  king  Arthur.  The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  of  ar  Try* 
stram.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth,  of  sir  Lancelot^.  The  thir* 
teenth  of  the  Sainoral,  which  is  also  called  sir  LaticeloCfs 
Book.  The  fourteenth  of  sir  PercivaL  The  fifteenth,  again, 
of  sir  Launcelot.  The  sixteenth  of  sir  Gawaine.  The  sevoi- 
teenth,  of  sir  Galahad.  [But  all  the  four  lastrmentioned  books 
are  also  called  the  kistarye  of  the  holy  SanegrealL]  The  ei^ 
teenth  and  nineteenth,  cf  miscellaneous  adventures.  The  two 
last,  of  king  Arthur  and  all  the  knights.  Lwhyd  mentions  a 
Welsh  Sanoreall,  which,  he  says,  contains  various  fiibles  of 
king  Arthur  and  his  knights,  &c  Archjboloo.  Brit.  Tit.  viL 
p.  265.  coL  2.  Morte  Arthur  is  often  literally  translated 
firom  various  and  very  antient  detached  histories  of  the  he- 
roes of  the  round  table,  which  I  have  examined ;  and  on  the 

'  But  at  the  end,  this  twelfth  book  is    henall  of  the  thyrd  booke  [^  Sn  Tu^ 
called  the  tecontl  boU-eof&YK  TarsraAM.     xaAsi."] 
And  it  is  added,  **  liut  licrc  is  no  re- 
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whole,  it  nearly  resembles  Walter  Map's  romance  above  men- 
tioned, printed  at  Rouen  and  Paris,  both  in  matter  and  dispo- 
sition. 

I  take  this  opportpnitf  gf  observing  tliat  a  very  valuable 
vellum  fragment  of  Le  Brut,  of  which  the  writing  is  uncom- 
monly beautiful  and  of  highimtiquity,  containing  part  of  the 
story  of  Merlin  and  king  Vortigem,  covers  a  manuscript  of 
Chaucer's  Asteolabe,  lately  presented,  together  with  several  " 
Oriental  manuscripts,  to  tl^e  Bodleian  library,  by  Thomas 
Hedges,  esquire,  of  Aldertoh  in  Wiltshire;  a  gentleman  pos^ 
sessed  of  many  curious  manuscripts,  and  Greek  and  Roman 
coins,  and  most  liberal  in  his  communications. 


^  « 
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SECTION    IV. 


Various  matters  suggested  by  the  Prologue  of  RicHAao 
cuEUR  D£  Lyon,  cited  in  the  last  section,  have  betrayed  us  into 
a  long  digression,  and  interrupted  the  r^ularity  of  our  annals. 
But  I  could  not  neglect  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  prq>ariDg  the 
reader  for  those  metrical  tales,  which,  having  acquired  a  new 
cast  of  fiction  from  the  Crusades  and  a  magnificence  of  man- 
ners from  the  increase  of  chivalry,  now  b^gan  to  be  greatly 
multiplied,  and  as  it  were  professedly  to  fi>rm  a  separate  spe- 
cie§  of  poetry.    I  now  therefore  resume  the  series,  and  proceed 
to  give  some  specimens  of  the  English  metrical  romances  which 
appeared  before  or  about  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second: 
and  although  most  of  these  pieces  continued  to  be  sung  by  the 
minstrels  in  the  halls  of  our  magnificent  ancestors  for  some 
centuries  afterwards,  yet  as  their  first  aj^pearance  may  most 
probably  be  dated  at  this  period,  they  pn^rly  coincide  in  this 
place  with  the  tenour  of  our  history.     In  the  mean  tim^  it  is 
natural  to  suppose,  that  by  fi:«quent  repetition  and  successive 
changes  of  language  during  many  generations,  their  original 
simplicity  must  have  been  in  some  degree  corrupted*    Yet 
some  of  the  specimens  are  extracted  firom  manuscripts  written 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.    Others  indeed  firom  printed 
copies,  where  the  editors  took  great  liberties  in  accommodatnig 
the  language  to  the  times.     However,  in  such  as  may  be  siq>- 
posed  to  have  sufiered  most  from  depravations  of  this  sort,  the 
substance  of  the  ancient  style  still  remains,  and  at  least  the 
structure  of  the  story.  On  the  whole,  we  mean  to  give  die  reader 
an  idea  of  those  popular  heroic  tales  in  verse,  professedly  writ- 
ten for  the  harp,  which  began  to  be  multiplied  among  us  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.     We  will  b^;in  with 
the  romance  of  Richard  cueur  de  Lyon,  already  mentioned. 
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The  poem  opens  with  the  marriage  of  Richard's  fiuher^ 
Henry  die  Second,  widi  the  daughter  of  Carbarryne,  a  kuig 
ofAndoch.  But  this  b  only  a  lady  (^romance.  Henry  mar- 
ried Eleanor  the  divorced  queen  of  Louis  of  France.  The 
minstrels  could  not  conceive  any  thmg  less  than  an  Eastern 
princess  to  be  the  mother  of  this  magnanimous  hero. 

-— —  His  barons  hym  sedde* 

That  he  graunted  a  wyffto  wedde. 

Hastely  he  sente  hys  sondes 

Into  many  dyuerse  londes, 

The  feyreste  wyman  that  wore  on  liff 

Men  wolde*  bringe  hym  to  wyff.* 

The  messengers  or  ambassadors,  in  their  voyage,  meet  a  ship 
adorned  like  Cleopatra's  galley^ 

Swylk  on  ne  seygh  they  never  non ; 
All  it  was  whyt  of  huel-bon, 
And  every  nayl  with  gold  b^rave : 
Off  pure  gold  was  the  stave' ; 
Her  mast  was  [of]  yvoiy ; 
OfFsamyte  the  sayl  wytterly. 
Her  ropes  wer  offtudy  sylk, 
Al  so  whyt  as  ony  mylk. 

•  [The  present  text  has  been  taken  son  with  Richard's  real  history.  Of  the 
from  the  edition  of  this  romance  by  Mr.  stoiy  in  its  uncomipted  state,  he  conn- 
Weber,  who  followed  «  mannscript  of  no  ders  a  fnonent  ocpnring  in  the  Au- 
very  early  date  in  Caiua  College  library,  dunlech  MS.  to  be  Ian  Ei^^lish  transit- 
Cambridge.  The  Yariadons  between  tion ;  and  as  this  document  was  **  tran- 
this  and  the  early  printed  editions,  con-  acribed  in  the  minontf  of  Edward  III.** 
gist  principally  in  the  use  of  a  more  an-  the  following  declaration  of  Mr.  Wcbcr 
tiquatcd  phraseology,  with  some  triiUng  may  not  exceed  the  titttii :— "  There  is 
changes  of  the  sense.  The  moat  in^  no  doubt  that  our  romance  existed  b&- 
portant  of  these  are  given  in  the  notea  fore  the  year  1300^  as  it  is  referred  to  in 
below.  Mr.  EUis,  who  has  analysed  this  the  Chranidesof  Richard  [Robert]  of 
romance  (voL  iL  p*  186)>  conceives  the  Gloucester  and  Robert  de  Srunne;  and 
fiible  in  its  present  form  to  have  origU  as  these  rhymesters  wrote  for'mere  £n- 
natedwiththereignofEdwattl  I.;  sAd  slish  readers,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
that  the  extravagant  fictions  it  contains  they  would  refer  them  to  a  French  ori- 
were  grafted  by  some  Norman  minstrel  ginaL".— Edit.] 
upon  an  earlier  narrative,  more  in  uni- 


■  [redde,  admed.]  *  [sholde.]  '  [skkve,  rudder :  clavus.] 
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Tb«l;  |iol)le  schyp  was  al  wiclHNMe, 
.  Wiiib  ch^tbys  of  golde  aprede  pl^te; 
An4  hw  k^*  md  tier  vfyudas^ 
OSmxte  foTsotbe  U  whq.  . 

In  tl^  scbfyp  tber  w^  i-<i^ht» 
Kajpi;]^  md  ladyys  of  lile|;yU  mygbt; 
And  a  lady  therinne  wb^ 
Bryght  as  the  sunne  tbonigh  the  glas. 
Her  men  aborde  gunne  to  stonde. 
And  sesyd  that  other  with  her  honde» 
And  prayde  hem  for  to  dwelle 
And  her  counsayl  for  to  telle : 
And  they  graunted  with  all  skylle 
For  to  telle  al  at  her  wylle : 
"  Swo  wyde  landes  we  liave  went* 
For  kyng  Heary  us  has  efsaU 
For  to  seke  h3rm  a  qwene 
The  fiiyreste  that  myghte  fonde  bene." 
Upros  a  kyng  ofFa  cbay^: 
With  that  word  they  i^ke  ther. 
The  chayer  was  [of]  charbonde  ston^ 
Swylk  on  ne  sawgh  they  never  non : 
And  tuo  dukes  hym  besyde^ 
Noble  men  and  mekyl  off  pryde, 
And  welcomed  the  messasgers  ylkone. 
Into.  that,  schyp  they  gunne  gone.,.. 
They  aette  fjestdes  and  layde  a  borde; 
Qp^  of  sylk  theron  was  sprad, 
And  tile  kyng  hymselve  bad, 
Tbit  bis  doughter  were  forth  fette, 
A^  in  a  cbayer  before  hym  sette. 
Tranapes  begonne&r  tablowe; 
Sche  was  sette  forth  in  a  throwe^ 

^  immedialeiy. 


4  [loft,  dkcit.]         s[wyBdboe.]         <:  [^Todyyersekodesdoweweiide,**] 
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With  twenty  knyghtes  her  abcmle 

And  moo  off  ladyes  that  wer  8t<>iite.... 

Whenne  they  had  nygh  i-eete, 

Adventures  to  speke  thqr  nought  forgeets. 

The  kyng  ham  tdde,  in  hys  resoun 

It  cmn  hym  thorugh  a  vysyoun, 

In  his  land  that  he  cam  froo, 

Into  Yngelond  for  to  goo ; 

And  his  doughtyr  that  was  so  dere 

For  to  wende  bothe  in  fere«, 

"  In  this  manere  we  have  us  dyght 

Into  that  lande  to  wende  ry^t" 

Thenne  aunsweryd  a  messanger, 

Hys  name  was  caHyd  Bemager, 

<*  Forther  wole  we  seke  nought 
To  my  lord  she  schal  be  brought*' 
They  soon  arrive  in  England,  and  the  lady  is  lodged  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  one  of  the  royal  castles. 
The  messangers  the  kyng  have  tolde 
Of  that  ladye  &yr  and  bold, 
Ther  he  lay  in  the  Tonr 
Qff  that  lady  whyt  so  floifr. 
Kyng  Henry  gan  hym  son  dyght, 
•         With  erls,  barons,  md  manye  a  knygfat, 
Agayn  the  lady  for  to  wende: 
For  he  was  curteys  and  hende. 
The  damysele  on  lond  was  led, 
And  clothes  ^gold  before  her  spred, 
And  her  fadyr  her  befom 
With  a  covon  c^gold  icom ; 
The  messangers  be  ylk  a  syde 
And  menstralles  with  mekyi  pryde 
Kyng  Henry  lyght  in  hyyng 
And  grette  fityr  that  uncouth  kyng. 
Ta  Westemenstre  they  wente  in  fere 
Lordyngs  and  ladys  that  ther  were. 

''■  company. 
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Trumpes  begonne  for  to  blowe^ 

To  mete^.  they  wente  in  a  throwe,  &c.' 

The  first  of  our  hero's  achievements  in  chivalry  is  at  a 
splendid  toomament  held  at  Salisbury.  Clarendon  near  Sa- 
lisbury was  one  of  the  king^s  palaces^ 

Kyng  Rychard  gan  h3rm  dysguyse, 
In  a  ful  strange  queyntyse^. 
He  cam  out  of  a  valaye 
For  to  se  of  theyr  playe, 
As  a  knyght  aventurous. 
Hys  alyre  was  orgolous** : 
Al  togyder  cole  black 
Was  hys  horse  withoute  lacke ; 
Upon  hys  crest  a  raven  stode, 
Tliat  yaned*  as  he  wer  wode. — 
.    He  bare  a  schafte  that  was  grete  and  strcxig, 
It  was  fourtene  foot  long; 
And  it  was  grete  and  stout^ 
One  and  twen^  ynches  about  * 


*  to  dinner.  *  line  IS5.  inoeptu  per  eq^dem  Nicolanm  el 

f  In  the  pipe-rolbortluskinff's  reign,  peifectia,  5962.  I61;  5d.  ob.  per  Br.  B^g." 

I  find  tiie  following  artidet  rdating  to  Again,  Bot  Fip.  89  Hen.  III.  **  Sun- 

this  endent  palace,  which  baa  been  al-  hamt.  Qm^  Nmomfiii^eiUe.   £t  in  tii- 

ready  mentioned  inodentally.  Rot  FSp.  gints  miliaribus  idndularum  [ahinglci] 

1  Bic.  L  '^  WzLna:  £t  in  cariasio  vini  ndend.  in  eadem  foresta  et  canand.  eai^ 

B^is  a  Clarendon  usque  Woodeatok^  dcm  usque  Clarendon  ad  domum  regis 

S4s.  ^d,  per  Br.  Reg.  Et  pro  ducendis  ibidem  cooperiandam,  64  et  1  marc,  per 

200nL  [marcis]  a  Saresburiauaqne  Biia-  Br.  Reg.     £t  in  90  milL  scindularum 

tow,  7i*  Ad,  per  Br.  Reg.     £t  pro  du-  fadend.  in  eadem,  et  caiiand.  usque 

cendia  9500  libris  a  Saresburia  usmie  Clarendon,  112.  lOt.*'    And  again,  in 

Glocestriam,  86*.  lOd,  per  Br.  Reg*  £t  the  same  reign  the  canons  of  Ivy-cbarch 

protonellisetdaTisadeosdemdenarios.  receiTe  pensions  for  odebrating  in  the 

£t  in  cariai^  de  4000  marcis  a  Sarum  rojal  chapel  there.  Rot  Pip.  7  Hen.  IIL 

usque  Suthanton,  et  pro  tonellis  et  aliia  **  Wnne*   £t  canonids  de  moDastcrio 

necessariis,  8s.  et  Id.  per  Br.^Reg."  edoroso  ministiantibus  in  Capella  ds 

And  again  in  the  reign  of  Henry  tihe  Clarendon.  352.  7i{.  ob.'*    Stakdey  is 

Tliiid.  Rot  Pip.  80  Hen.  IIL  **  Wiun-  mistaken  in  saying  this  pidace  waa  built 

wcoMm    £t  in  una  marcdsia  ad  opus  by  king  John, 
regis  et  reginsB  wpud  Clarendon  cum       '  flee  Du  Cange^  6L  Let  Coamaa. 
duobus  interdusorus,  et  duabus  cameris        ^  proud,  pompous.  *  jrwned. 

prinrtisyboatioTeterisaalsBamoTeodoin        *  [It  is  <*  One  and  twenti  indies 

porticu,etdeeadematt]a  camera ftdenda  aboute.*'    So  doctor  Farmer's  manu- 

cum  camino  et  fenestris,  et  camera  pri-  script,  purchased  iVom  Mr.  Martin's  li- 

▼ata,etquadam  magna  coqnina<|uadrata,  brsry.  See  supr.  p.  124.  Note  '.     Ilili 

et  aliis  operationibusy  conftentis  m  Bre^i)  b  in  £nglish.«-Aj>siTioi7s.] 
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The  fyrst  knyght  that  he  there  metCe, 
Ful  egyrly  he  hym  grette» 
M^tb  a  dente  amyd  the  schelde ; 
Hb  hors  he  bar  doun  in  the  felde^  &c.  ^ 

A  batde-ex  which  Richard  carried  with  him  from  England 
into  the  Holy  Land  b  thus  described. 

King  Richard,  I  nnderstond. 

Or  he  went  out  of  Englond, 

Let  him  make  an  axe'  for  the  nones, 

To  breke  therwith  the  Sarasyns"*  bones. 

The  head  was  wrought  right  wele; 

Therin  was  twenty  pounde  of  stele ; 

And  when  he  came  into  Cyprus  Icmd,  . 

The  ax  he  tok  in  his  bond. 

All  (hat  he  hit  he  all  to»fri^ped; 

The  griffi)ns°  away  fast  rapped ; 

Natheles  many  he  cleaved. 

And  their  unthanks  ther  by  lived; 

And  the  prisoun  when  he  cam  to^ 

With  his  ax  he  smot  right  tho, 

Dores,  barres,  and  iron  chains,  &c° 

This  formidable  axe  is  again  mentioned  at  the  siege  of  Aeon 
or  Acre,  the  antient  Ptolemais. 

Kyng  Rychard  a%r,  anon  rygfat, 
Toward  Acres  gan  hym  dygfat; 

^  Una  267.          >  Ricliaid'ilMtt]«-«z  *  Hie  Byiantine  GndL»  are  often 

M  also  mentMnied  by  Bruimey  and  on  called  Griffones  by  the  hiitorians  of  the 

tfaii  ooctfion,  Cbron.  p.  159.  middle  ages.    See  Du  Canfro  Olott. 

"*  The  Cnisades  Imported  the  phrase  ViUe-Hard.  p.  363.     See  lUso  Rob. 

j€u  SamnaonoUf  for  any  iharp  engage-  Brun.  Chron.  p.  151.  157.  159.  160. 

menty  into  the  old  Vmach  romancei.—  165.  171.  17S.    Wanley  wipposea  that 

Thufl  in  the  Rokav  of  Auiahbsb,  the  Griffin  in  heraldry  was  intended  to 

MS8.  BibL  BodL  at  supr.  P.  L  agmfy  *  Graek,  or  Saracen,  whom  they 

Hioloroer  le  rmetta  cc  le  plaint  en  Aus  represented  under  the  ilfluro  of  an 

OrM^  imaginary  esttem  momier,  which  never 

Ecdisiqttes*ilcusseotoculslelsnngt  •liftod  but  as  an  aimorial  badge. 

ettods,  •Une2190. 
n  nous  euaent  fet  on  jku  SAamAuovois. 
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And  as  he  saylyd  toward  Surrye^, 
He  was  warnyd,  oif  a  spye» 
How  the  folk  off  the  hdthcaie  Iawe> 
A  gret  cheyne  haddeii  i^nlraw^ 
Over  the  havene  of  Acres  fers,, 
And  was  feslnyd  to  two  pelers, 
That  noo  schyp  ne  scholde  in-wynne*', 
Ne  they  nought  out  that  wer  wifliynnft 
Therfbre  sevene  yer  and  BHurey 
Alle  Crystene  kynges  ]eye!ii  iioi^ 
And  with  grel  hongyr  suffiryd  puyne^ 
For  lettyng  off  ihat  ilke  chliynet 
Kyng  Richard  herd  thai  tyifyng;: 
For  joye  hys  herte  beganiie  to  apryi^ 
And  swor  and  sayde^.bt  Us  thought^ 
That  ylke  chayae  schcMe  hd^  hem  ooi^t 
A  swythe  strong  galeje  he  toek^ 
And  'Trencheilier^,  so  says  the  booh, 
Steryd  the  galey  ryght  fU  Gveile^ 
Ryght  in  the  n^yddes  off  tke  hai7<eiie. 
Wer  the  marynecs  saughfc  txr  wrotfue^ 
He  made  hem  sayle  and  covre.  bo(tbe; 
.  And  kynge  Rychard)  that  was  so  good. 
With  hys  axe  in  foreschyp  stood. 
And  whenne  he  com  the  cheyne  too^ 
With  hys  ax  he  SSYM  k  in  two  % 
That  all  the  baromiS)  Tercayment^ 
Sayde  it  was  a  noble  dent; 

2  So  FAyan  of  Rosatnomrt  boirer,  TTie  kyngje's  owtit  gMe  he  mM  it 

«(^tiiocrefitDre,i4!K)0(rmmiBii»myglrt  T^^mahaiten, 

ii^tK  fiy her/'  I  e,go  In,  %y  cottM^o^fm,  •  Tlwrf  K.  de  Bnmtte  mn,  **ht  Ibft* 

Whu  ChroB.  voL  I  ^  890.  66L  i.  edit  dte&ibt  SttKymotuyioi^^n.  Sr4.  He 

1^3^  CpmnanA.  atobboor,  stri^real^  forced  die  QHnttoa  iau^tfe^' — -^ 

aild  Ifence  aetain  to  by  Ub<iiir.~Ei>»r.]  [  Vid.  supra,  p;  ?A  Kbte  «. } 


mmm0^ 


7[*^TtmBkMmt.  m  saith  the boloe.*-. 
Tho  galioy  y«d6  as  swift 
As  o^y  fowle  by  the  lyfte.**] 
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And  for  joye  off  this  ded^ 
The  coppes  hst  abouten  yede% 
With  good  wyn^  pyement  aiid  clanr6; 
And  soylyd  toward  Acres  cyt^. 
Kyng  Richard^  oute  of  hys  galye, 
Caste  wylde^fyr  into  the  skeye^ 
And  fyt  Gregeys  into  the  see. 
And  al  on  fyr  wer  th^. 
Ttmapes  yede  in  hys  galeye, 
Men  mygfate  it  here  into  die  skye^ 
Taboores  and  homes  Sarezyneyi^^y 
.   Theseehrc»talloff'fyr  Oregeys*'. 

This  j^  Gregej/Sy  or  Grecian  fire,  seems  tP.  be  a  composition 
belonging  to  the  Arabian  chemistry.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  Byzantine  historians,  and  was  very  miK;h  used  in  tlie 
wars  of  the  middle  ages,  both  by  sea  and  land.  It  was  a  sort 
of  wild-fire,  said  to  be  inextinguishaUe  by  water j  and  chiefly 
used  for  burning  ships,  against  which  h  was  throtrn  in  pots  or 
phials  by  the  hand.  In  land  ^ngagemeoAii  it  9ws»b  to  have  been 
(M$charged  by  machines  constructed  on  purpte^  rF^  oA<s^t6!t 
Greeks  pretended  that  this  artificial  fire  was  inventod  by  Cat' 
linicus,  an  architect  of  Heliopolis„  under  Constantine ;  and  that 
Constantine  prohibited  them  firom  ccnrninnieating  the  mamer. 
of  making  it  to  any  foreign  people.  It  was  however  in  com- 
mon  use  among  the  nations  confederated  with  the  Byzantines: 
and  Anna  Conmena  has  ^en  an  account  of  its*  ingredients  ^, 
^riiich  wefe  bitumen,  sulphury  and  naphtha.  It  is  caBed  fiu 
gregois  m  the  iPrench  chronicles  and  romances.  Our  ininstrely 
I  beliere^  is  singular  in  saying  that  Richard  scattered  tins  fire 
on  Saladjn's  ships :  many  monkish  historians  of  the  holy  war, 
in  describing  the  siege  of  Aeon,  relate  that  it  was  employed  on 
that  occasdon,  and  many  others,  by  the  Saracens  against  the 

•  went  ^  See  Du  Cange,  Not.  ad  JoinnL 

**  line  2598.  p.  71:  Aad  GL  £au  V.  IdKis  Gxjbco^ 


'  [dialmysy  skawfn$,  ] 
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Christians*.  Procopius^  in  his  history  of  the  Goths,  calls  it 
Medea's  Oil,  as  if  it  had  been  a  preparation  used  in  (he 
sorceries  of  that  enchantress  ^. 

The  quanti^  of  huge  battering  rams  and  other  mflitaiy 
engines,  now  unknown,  which  Richard  is  said  to  have  trans- 
ported into  the  Holy  Land,  was  prodigious.  The  names  c£ 
some  of  them  are  given  in  another  part  of  this  romance'.  It 
is  an  historical  &ct,  that  Richard  was  killed  by  the  French 
from  the  shot  of  an  arcubalist,  a  machine  which  he  often  work- 
ed skillfully  with  his  own  hands :  and  Guillaunie  le  Briton,  a 
Frenchman,  in  his  Latin  poan  called  Fhilippeis,  introduces 
Atropos  making  a  decree,  that  Richard  should  die  by  no  other 
means  than  by  a  wound  from  this  destructive  instrument;  the 
use  of  which,  after  it  had  been  interdicted  by  the  Pope  in  the 
year  1139,  he  revived,  and  is  supposed  to  have  shewn  the 
French  in  the  Crusades'. 

Sunnes"  he  hadde,-  <m  wondjrr  wyse; 
Mangneles^  off  gret  queintyse ^ ; 

*  See  man  partieukily  Cfanm.  Rob.  Abb.  p.  621.  ed.  Heaiti.  subaniL  lisa 
Bnin.  p.  170.  And  Benedict  Abb.  Robert  de  Bruilne  mentions  UibengiBe 
p.  652.  And  JotnT.  Hist  L.  p.  39.  .46.    from  our  romance.  Cbion.  p.  157. 

5flL53.68;Ya  The  romancer  it  saisRkfaaide  did  nake 

y  IT.  11.  a  pele^ 

«  Tfrenty  |rete  gynnea  for  the  nones  q^  kastelle  wise  aUwaia  wrought  oi  tn 

KjagiB  Richaid  sent  for  to  cast  folwde.— 

stones,  &C.  Insciiiphededitlede^  &&  — -•• 

ABMmg  these  wete  the  JroC^gv^fon  and  Hispdefifomtfaatdailbrwttdbecaldit 

the  Rob^fnA  Sign*  N.  JiL     The  fonner  M/Mt^-gnffim^ 

of  these  is  thus  described.  Sign.  E.iiiL  j^jfe  i,  ,  houK  [a  casUo,  IbrtiicHiaBl. 

I  hsve  A  eastdl  I  imderitoiide  Atdibidiop  Tkitpin  mentions  Chailc^ 

Ismadeoftembraof  Englonde  raagne*s  looodm  coiHei  at  the  8ic»  of  « 

V«th  syxe  stages  full  of  tourcUes  rfty  in  Fmnce.  cap.  iz. 

WeU  ionryriiad  with  coRieUes,  &C.  *  Sec  Carpentier's  SuppL  Du  Qu^s^ 

See  Du  Gbnge  Not*  Joini^  p.  68.  Mats-  I«t.  GL  tom.  i  p.  434.  And  Da  Ouige 

OETFfoir  is  the  Terror  or  plague  of  the  ad  Ann.  Alex.  p.  357. 


Oftdb.  Du  Ctoige,  in  hia  Galio-Bysan-  ^  Seesopr.p.7l.  Note*.  Itkebaerpw 

tine  history,  mentions  a  castle  of  this  able,  that  MANOAirDit,  Jfin^goiid^  waa 

name  in  Peloponnesus.     Benedict  says,  not  known  among  the  Roman  mifilBiy 

that  Richard  erected  a  strong  castle,  machines,  but  existed  first  in  ByaantiBe 

^diicfa  he  called  Ifole-^^fSij^bfi,  on  the  brow  Greek  Hdyym90»,tL  cucomstanee  wfasch 

of  a  steep  mountain  withoutthe  walls  of  seems  to  point  out  its  inventory  at  lent 

the  dty  of  Mesona  in  Sicily.  Benedict,  to  shew  that  itbekmged  to  the  Okkntal 


*  [gynncs,  engines»] 
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Arwblast  bowe,  and*  with  gynne 

The  Holy  Lond  for  to  wynne. 

Ovyr  al  othyt  wyttyrly, 

A  melle^  he  hadde  off  gret  maystry ; 

In  myddys  a  scbyp  for  to  stand ; 

Swylke  on  sawgh  nevyr  man  in  land 

Four  sayles  wer  theretoo^ 

Ydew,  and  grene,  red  and  bloo. 

With  canevas  layd  wel  al  about, 

Ful  schyr  withinne  and  eke  without ; 

Al  withinne  fill  off  feer, 

Of  torches  maad  with  wex  fill  cleer; 

Oryrtwart  and  endelang, 

With  strenges  of  wyr  the  stones  hang^; 

Stones  that  deden  never  note» 

Grounde  they  never  whete,  no  grote. 

But  rubbyd  as  they  wer  wood. 

Out  of  the  qre  ran  red  bloods 

art  of  war.     It  occutb  often  in  tb0  By-  Christiana  mentions  a  vast  area  at  Con- 

santihe  Taetlcs,  although  at  the  same  stantinople  in  which  tiio  madiinefl  of 

time  it' was  perfaapft  doived  irom  the  war  were  kept,  p*  155. 

Latin  AfacMna:  yet  the  Romans  do  not  ^  Seesiipr.  p.  166.  Note*.          '  mill, 

appear  to  have  used  in  their  wars  so  fofv  ^lliiii  device  is  tfails  related  by  Rdwri 

midable  and  complicated  an  engine,  as  of  Brunnc,  Chron.  p.  175.  176. 

SJ*  ffS??  ?  *"""*  ^«!"  t""  Richwd  sis  suithe  did  raise  his  engyns 

writOT  of  tiie  tok  ages.  J^twa.  Ae  !,«  Inglis  wer  than  Wythe,  NoiSan. 
capital  machine  ofthe  wars  of  those  ages.  MidPetfivviw 

Du  Cange  in  his    ConsTAmxiioPOLis  **«»/*». 


•  [made.] 

*•  [With  spiyngellesof  fyre  tfaeydyde  honde.]— EapringaUes,  FV.  engines.  See 
Du  Cange,  GL  Lat  Spikoarda,  Quadkellits.  And  Not  Joinv.  p.  78.  Perhaps 
he  means  pellets  of  tow  dipped  in  the  Grecian  fire«  which  sometimes  were  thrown 
fiom  a  sort  of  mortar.  Joinviile  says,  that  the  Greek  fire  thrown  finom  a  mortar 
loo^ked  like  a  huge  dragon  flying^hrough  the  air,  and  Aat'at  midnight  the  flashes 
of  it  illuminated  the  Christian  camp,  as  if  it  had  been  broad  day.  When  Louis*s 
army  was  encamped  on  the  banks  oif  thie  Thanis  in  iBgypt,  says  the  same  cuxiOtis 
llistorian,  about  the  year  1349,  they  erected  two  ekatt  chat^ls^  or  covered  galleries, 
to  shelter  their  woiimen,  and  at  the  end  of  them  two  befrais,  or  vast  moveable 
wooden  lowers,  ftiU  of  crossbow  men,  who  kept  a  continoal  discharge  on  the  op- 
posite tbare  Boidea  eighteen  other  new4nvented  engines  for  throwing  stones 
and  bolts.  Bat  in  one  night,  the  dehige  of  Greek  fire  ejected  from  the  Saracen 
camp utieriy  destroyed  iheBeenonnous  machines.  This  was  a  common  disaster; 
but  JcinvOle  says,  that  his  pioas  monarch  sometimes  averted  the  danger,  by  pro- 
strating faims^  on  the  ground,  and  invoking  our  Saviour  with  the  appellation  of 
Beau  Sire,  p.  37.  39. 
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BeSbre  the  trowgh  there  stood  on  | 
Al  in  blood  he  was  begon; 
And  homes  grete  upon  bis  hede^ 
Sarezynes  tfaeroff  hadde  gret  drede  ^ 

The  last  circumstance  recalls  a  fiend-like  appearance  drawn 
by  Shakespeare;  in  which,  exclusive  of  the  application,  he  has 
converted  ideas  of  deformity  into  the  true  sublime,  and  rendered 
an  image  terrible,  which  in  other  hands  would  have  probably 
been  ridiculous. 


Methought  his  eyes 


Were  two  fiill  moons»  be  had  a  thousand  noses. 
Horns  whelk'd  and  wa/d  like  the  enridged  sea. 
It  was  some  fiend^  ■    

At  the  touch  of  this  powerful  magician,  to  speak  in  Milton's 
language,  « The  griesly  terror  grows  tenfold  more  dieadfiil 
and  deform." 

The  moving  castles  described  by  our  minstrel,  which  seem 
to  be  so  many  &!brics  of  romance,,  but  are  founded  in  real 
history,  afforded  suitable  materials  lor  poets  who  deal  in  the 
mmmHoos.  Acoordix^y  they  oould  not  escape  the  fitbling 
genius  of  Tasso,  who  has  made  them  instruments  of  enchant* 
meDt^  and  aocommodated  them,  with  great  propriety,  to  the 
operations  of  infernal  spirits. 

At  the  siege  of  Babylon^  'the  ^dan  Saladin  sends  king 
RichaFd  a  horse;    The  messei;^;er  says, 

**  Thod  sayest  thy  God  is  fol  of  myg^: 
Wylt  thou  gpaunt,  with  ^re  and  scbeeld, 

In  bai^ekind galom be itliitylntBtoao,.    Mg^fm  is  tlM  riMr  iadB*»  wfcow 


The  tailei,  «s  mcB  adt,  lom  were  bttk  or  bottem.  wy^ied  the  nte«ti  dboi  htm 

and  bloy  tbcv  taHitMj  emnee.    IW  NefiiMi% 

Bom  wenr  rede  and  grene,  the  w]fiide  a  I— twrwii  peeplet  apfom  jphawe-jarf 

tbaat  them  blewe.>*i-  marlwiet  of  trnmenM  aad  ^my  lOdSciil 

The  stonae  were  of  Rynes,  tbc  neyie  telMU  uciion  at  the  aetfciof  ftoie  in  885 

dreadfoU  and  grate  See  iIm  bit  no4*.  And  Vit  Sdadia.  jpcr 

It  afihaed  the  SaraiiaB,  as  leven  the  fyre  Sdmllens,  p.  135.  Ml.  167,  &c. 

out  Khete.  '  line  i6Sl. 

The  noyse  was  unridc,  &c«  '  King  Lear,  iv..  vi 
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Deraye  the  ryght  in  the  &eld, 

With  helm,  hawberk  and  br<mdes  bryght 

On  strong  stedes,  good  and  lyg^t, 

Whether  is  off  more  powSr 

Jesu  or  Jubyter? 

And  he  sente  the  to  say  this, 

Yiff  thou  wilt  have  an  hors  [of]  hys  ? 

In  alle  the  landes  ther  thou  hast  gon, 

Swylk  on  say  thou  nevyr  non  ! 

Favel  off  Cypre,  ne  Lyard  off  Prys^ 

Are  nought  at  nede  as  that  he  is; 

And,  yiff  thou  wyh,  this  selve  day, 

It  shall  be  brou^t  th&  to  asay/' 

Quoth  kyng  Richard:  ^Thou  sayest  wel; 

Swylke  an  hors,  by  Seynt  Mychel, 

I  wolde  have  to  ryde  upon>  ■ 

Bydde  hym  sende  that  hors  to  me; 

I  schal  asaye,  what  that  he  be. 

Yiff  he  be  trusty,  withoute  &yle, 

I  kepe  non  othir  in  batay  W 


^  borBesbek>iimgt»  IUciMid>  **  FsfbI  He  tent  to  kng  Richard  m  stede.  for  cur- 

of  Cyprus  and  Lyard  of  Paris."     Ro-  teisie 

bert  de  Bninne  menckms  tme  of  these  On  ofthe  best  reward  that  was  in  paemie. 

horses,  which  he  cidls  Phaxdbi..  Chroo.  £Ia  the  wardrsbfr«oU  of  prince  £d- 

p.  175.  ward,  aflerwaids  king  Edward  the  Se- 

.  OQodf  under  the  year  lS72y  tiie  masters 

9«*heVf  •^»P^«*'^  "^y"  P»AHU«Lhis  of  the  hone  render  their  accoupts  for 

stede,                               ^       ^  ^.  horses  purchased,  spedfifing  the  colours 

The  Romans  tdlcs  gret  pas  ther  of  his  and  jnic*  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 

douhty  dede.  .  One  of  them  is  called,  «  Unus  equus  pa- 

'n.u  :•  iMir  »ini.n/w>  i*.   <8»«i   o  Vti  rKLt.wst»m  stcHa  iu  ftofltc,  &c.  Heame's 

lliis  IS  our  romance,  T».  Sgn.  Q.  ui.  j^^„.  „  t«>iW4>w«.  Pr«f.  p.  xxvi. 

To  hym  gadeied  eveiy  chone  Here  favdlui  is  interpreted  by  Heame 

And  slewe  Fatxll  under  hym,  ^  be  kmevcomb.     I  suppose  he  under- 

Tho  was  Richard  wroth  ondgrym.  stands  a  d^led  or  ioa»  horse.     But 

FAVXLLUS,  e^dently  an  adjective,  isbar- 

lliis  was  at  the  siege  of  Jafie,  as  it  is  banma  Latin  for  faIiTVs^  or  jihuSf  a 

here  called.     Favell  of  Cyprus  is  again  dun  or  light  yellow,  a  wcvd  orien  used 

mentioned,  Sign.  O.  ii.  to  express  the  colour  ofhorsesuidhawks. 

Robert  of  Bninne  says  that  flaladui*s  called  patxl.    Fsobb  which  word  Pba- 

btother   sent  king  Richard  a   bone,  vuxl,  in  Robert  deBnmne^  is  a  corrupt 

Chron.  p.  194.  tion.— Anpmoirs.] 
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The  messenger  thenne  home  waite, 
And  tolde  the  Sawdon  m  presente, 
Hou  kyng  Richard  wdde  hym  mete. 
The  rych  Sawdon,  al  so  skete, 
A  noble  derk  he  sente  for  thenne 
A  maylyr  negromaGien  \ 
That  conjuryd  as  [I]  you  telle, 
Thorwgh  the  foendes  craft  offhelle, 
Twoo  stronge  feendes  off  the  eyr, 
In  lyknesse  off  twoo  stedes  feyr, 
Lyke,  bothe  of  hewe  and  here ; 
As  they  sayde  that  wer  there, 
Never  was  ther  seen  non  slyke. 
That  on  was  a  mere  lyke, 
That  other  a  cojit,  a  noble  stede, 
Wher  he  wer,  in  ony  nede. 
Was  nevyr  kyng  ne  knyght^  so  bolder 
That,  whenne  the  dame  n^ghe'  wolde, 
Scholde  hym  holde  agayn  hys  wylle, 
That  he  ne  wolde  renne  her  tylle". 
And  knele  adoun,  and  souke*^  hys  dame: 
That  whyle,  the  Sawdon  with  schame, 
Scholde  kyng  Richard  soone  aqudle. 
All  thus  an  aungyl  gan  hym  telle, 
That  cam  to  hym  afiyr  mydnyght; 
And  sayd  ^^  Awake,  thou  Goddes  knyght ! 
My  lord^  dos  thS  to  undyrstande, 
Th^  schal  com  an  hors  to  hande ; 
Fayr  he  is  off  body  pyght; 
Betraye  thd  yiff  the  Sawdon  myght. 
On  hym  to  ryde  have  thou  no  drede. 
He  schal  the  help  at  thy  nede.'' 

The  angel  then  gives,  king  Richard  several  directions  about 

>  neoomanccr.  "*  go  to  her. 

^  his  rider.  *  suck. 

1  neigh,  *"  God. 
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managing  this  infernal  horsey  and  a  general  engagement  ensu- 
ing between  the  Christian  and  Saracen  armies^, 

To  lepe  to  hors  thenne  was  he  dysfat; 
Into  the  sadyl  or  lie  leep. 
Off  many  thynge  he  took  keep.*— 
Hys  men  him  brought  al  that  he  badde. 
A  quarry  tree  off  fourty  foote 
Before  hys  sadyl  anon  dyd  bote 
Faste  that  men  scholde  it  brace,  &c. 
Hymself  was  rychely  begoo^ 
From  the  crest  unto  the  too*<. 
He  was  armyd  wondyr  weel, 
And  al  with  plates  off  good  steel ; 
And  ther  aboven,  an  hawberk ; 
A  schafit  wrought  off  trusty  werk ; 
On  his  schuldre  a  scheeld  off  steel. 
With  three  lupardes'  wrought  fill  weel. 
An  helme  he  hadde  off  ryche  entayle; 
Trusty  and  trewe  hys  ventayle; 
On  hys  crest  a  douve  whyte 
Sygnyfycacioun  off  the  Holy  Spryte: 
Upon  a  croys  the  douve  stood 
Off  golde  wrought  ryche  and  good. 
God*  hymself  Mary  and  Jhon, 
As  he  was  naylyd  the  roode  upon% 
In  sygne  off  hym  for  whom  he  faught, 
The  spere-hed  forgatt  he  naught : 
Upon  hys  spere  he  wolde  it  have^ 
Goddes  hygh  name  theron  was  grave. 

'  In  which  the  Saracen  line  extended  ^  from  head  to  foot, 

twelve  miles  in  length,  and  '  leopards. 

The  grounde  myght  unnethe  be  sene  *  Omr  Saviour. 

For  brygbt  armiure  and  spcres  kene.  .      "  As  he  died  upon  the  cross."     So 

A -.in  "*  •"  ^"*  fragment  cited  by  Heame, 

^^°'               ■      ^        ,  Gloss.  Rob.  Hr.  p.  634.        ^ 

Lyke  as  snowe  lyetb  on  the  mountaynes  ^      ^       , 

So  were  fuUylled  hylks  and  {Paynes  g/ncd  under  Ponce  PSlat, 

Withhauberkesbry^tandhameysdere  Don  on  the  rod  after  that. 
Of  trompetlesy  and  tabourere. 
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Now  herkanes  what  oth  they  swonst 

Ar  they  to  th^  hatayle  ^Mnes 

Yiffit  were  soo^  that  Richard  myght 

Sloo  the  Sawdon,  in  feeld  with  fyght, 

Hee,  and  alle  hys  scholde  gon, 

At  her  wylle  .everilkoi^ 

Into  the  cyt^  off.Babylone; 

And  the  kyngdom  of  Massidoyne 

He  scholde  have  undyr  lus  hand : 

And  yiff  the  Sawdon  oiFtbat  land, 

Myghte  sioo  Richard  in  that  fedd. 

With  swerd  or  spere  undyr  scheeld, 

That  Cristene  men  scholde  goo. 

Out  off  that  landi  for  ever  moo^ 

And  Sarezynes  have  her  wylle  in  wolde. 

Quod  kyng  Richard:  ^^Tbertoo  I  holder 

Thertoo  my  glove,  as  I  am  knyg^  l" 

They  ben  armyd  and  wel  i-dygbt 

Kyng  Richard  inU>  the  sadyl  ieep; 

Who  that  wolde  theroff  took  kecji. 

To  see,  that  syght  was  iul  iayr* 

The  stede  ran  ryght,  with  gret  ayr", 

Al  so  harde  as  they  myght  dure, 

Aftyr  her  feet  sprong  the  fore, 

Tabours  beten,  and  trumpes  blowe ; 

Ther  myghte  men  see,  m  a  throwe, 

How  kyng  Richard,  the  noble  man, 

Encounteryd  with  the  Sawdan, 

That  cheef  was  told  off  Damas.  ^ 

Hys  trust  upon  hys  mere  was. 

Therfoore^  as  the  booke  telles^ 

Hys  crouper  he^og  al  ful  off  belles^  « 

"  ire.  been  gallandy  equipped  on  bonebac^ 

*  I  do  not  undentand  flii&  He  ■eeniB  unless  the  hone's  bridle  or  some  odicr 
to  mean  the  Sultan  of  Damos,  or  Da-  part  of  4lia  AHfiiitiire  wm  stock  4Ui  of 
mascus.  flee  Du  Cange»  Jotnr.  p.  87.  smaH  tsdhi    Vincent  of  Dcauiais,  ^rtio 

*  The  n«nch  niBUHicew  m«ta  abcwt  15BC4y  censures  this  pieoe  of 
y  Antisntly  no  person  seems  to  haire    pride  in  the  lai%hts-<eMiplags.     They 
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And  his  peytielS  and  his  arsoun*; 

Three  myle  myghte  men  here  the  sofon* 

The  mere  gan  njgh,  her  belles  to  ryn^ 

For  grete  pryde^  withoute  lesyng^ 

A  brod^  fawchomi  to  l^m  he  bar^ 

For  he  thought  that  he  wolde  thar 

Have  slayn  kyng  Riohard  with  taresoQn, 

Whenne  hys  hors  had  knelyddoun. 

As  a  colt  that  scholde  souke; 

And  [ac?]  he  was  war  off  that  pouke''; 

Hys^  eeres  with  wax  wer  stof^yd  hob, 

Therfore  was  he  nought  agast. 

He  strook  the  feend  that  undijnr  hym  yede^ 

And  gaff  the  Sawdon  a  dynt  off  dede. 

In  his  blasoun,  verrayment, 

Was  i-paynted  a  serpent 

With  the  spere^  that  Richard  heeld^ 

He  beor  him  ihorwgh  and  undyr  the  scfaeeld^ 

None  off  hys  armes  myghte  laste; 

Brydyl  and  peytrel  al  to-brast; 

Hys  gerth,  and  hys  steropes  alsoo; 

The  mere  to  the  grounde  gan  goo. 

bave,  he  says,  bridles  embroidered,  or  That  is,  because  hiB  IknBeV  bridle  or' 

giUedy  or  adorned  with  sElvet*,  '*  Atque  tiappitigt  wei«  stntngnrith  MltL 
in   pedoralibiis    CAxrAVVLAs    nrrnus        *  The  breaat-pbite^  or  bmet-baod  of 

MAdinmemitteiitasoinTtrK,adglariam  a  hone.   PoUhiif  Fk   Fmotalei  Ikt; 

eonim  etJecorem.*'  Hiat*  lib.  zxz.  cap.  Thus  Chancier  of  the  Qianone^  Ym  akV 

85.  Wicliffis,  in  his  TazALooxy  inveighs  horse.  Chan.  Yem.  IVoL  y.  575.  Urr. 

^^^'^'^^^^^^S^    Aboutthe,ArfMLL«oodelhe&me«a 
jolly  and  gay  sadeles,  and  bndles  ringmg  ^ 

by  the  way,"  &c  Lewis's  WiccutTK, 

p.  121.     And  henee  Chaucer  may  be  *  The  saddle-bow.  *^  Aroenaiium  ex- 

iUostrated,  who  thus  describes  the  state  tencellatnm  cum  argento,*'  occutsin  the' 

of  a  monk  on  horseback.     Ftol.  Cant  wardrobe  rolls,  ab  an.  21  ad  an.  2S 

T.  170.  Edw.  III.  Membr.  zi.     This  word  is^ 

And  when  he  rode,  men  might  his  bri-  not  in  Ihl  Cjnge  or  his  Supplement. 

deUA«r«  J  F.  «rd.  [broad.] 

GiNOLivo  in  a  whistling  wind  as  cleie,  ^'** 
Anddkeaslowde,  asdoth  thechapeHbelL 


["  And  he  was  ware  of  that  shame.] 
VOL.  I.  N 
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Mawgry  him,  he  gsrte  hymstMpe^  .  ; 
Bakward  ovyr  hys -meres  croupe;  ' 
The  feet  toward  the  fyrmament 
Behynd  the  Sawdon  the  qpere  out  .went 
He  leet  hym  lye  upon  the  grene^; 
He  prekyd  the  feeud  with  spore&<^  kene ; 
In  the  name  off  the  Holy  Gost, 
He  dryves  into  the  hethene  hoost^ 
And  al  so  soone  as  he  was  oome^ 
He  brak  asunder  the  sdieltrome  ^; . 
For  al  that  eKrer  before  hym  stode 
Hors  and  man  to.erthe  yode, 
Twenty  foot  on  every  syde^  &c« 
Whenne  they  of  Fraunce  wyste,. 
That  the  maystry  hadde  the  Chryste, 
They  wer  bolde,  her  herte  they  tooke ; 
Stedes  prdcyd,  schaufftes  schooke.  ^ 

Richard  arming  himself  is  a  curious  Oodiic  picture.  It  is 
certamly  a  genuine  picture,  and  drawn  with  some  spirit;  as  is 
the  shock  of  the  two  necromantic  steeds,  and  other  parts  of  this 
description.  The  combat  of  Richard  and  the  Soldan,  on  the 
event  of  which  the  christian  army  got  possession  of  the  city  of 
Babylon,  is  probably  the  Duel  of  King  Richard,  painted 
on  the  walls  of  a  chamber  in  the  royal  palace  of  Clarendon^. 
The  soldan*  is  represented  as  meeting  Richard  with  a  hawk 
on  his  fist,  to  shew  indifference,  or  a  contempt  of  his  adTersary ; 
and  that  he  came  rather  prepared  for  the  chace,  than  the  com- 

'  spun.  See  Jamieson's  Etymol.  Scott.  Diet,  azid 

*  Sckiitrofu    I  belierey  soldieiB  drawn  Whitaker's  Peirs  PJouliman^s  Virions. 

up  in  a  circle.   Rob.  de  Brunne  uses  it  — Kdit.] 

in  describing  the  battle  of  Powkirke,  ^  line  5642.         *  See  supr.  p.  118. 

ChitUL  p.  S05.  *  [This  is  founded  on  an  exroneous 

Ther  SCBH..B01C  sone  was  shad  wHh  «terpretation  of  the  text,  where  War. 

Inglis  that  wer  gode.  TbU^c^ler^^ti;:^^ 

Shad  is  separated*     [Scheltron,   turma  chion,  for  aya/coti.— Enix.] ' 

c^jteata,  a  troop  armed  with  shields. 

[^  Maugre  her  heed,  he  made  her  seche 
The  grounde,  withoute  more  speche.  ] 
[>*  Ther  he  fell  dede  on  the  grene.] 
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bat  Indeed  in  the  feudal  times,  and  long  afterwards,  no  gen- 
tleman appeared  on  horsebadi:,  unless  going  to  batde,  without 
a  hawk  on  his  fist.  In  the  Tapestry  of  the  Norman  conquestj 
Harold  is  exhibited  on  horseback,  with  a  hawk  on  his  fist,  and 
his  dogs  running  before  him,  going  on  an  embassy  fi-om  king 
Edward  the  Confessor  to  William  duke  of  Normandy "», 
Tabour,  a  drum,  a  common  accompanyment  of  war,  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  instruments  of  martial  music  in  this  battle 
with  characteristical  propriety.  It  was  imported  into  the  Eu- 
ropean armies  from  the  Saracens  in  the  holy  war.  The  word 
is  constantly  written  tabour,  not  tambour^  in  Joinville's  History 
OF  Saint  Louis,  and  all  the  elder  French  romances.  Joinville 
describes  a  superb  bark  or  galley  belonging  to  a  Saracen  chie^ 
which  he  says  was  filled  with  cymbals,  tabours,  and  &racen 
horns  ^  Jean  d'Orronville,  an  old  French  chronicler  of  the 
life  of  Louis  duke  of  Bourbon,  relates,  that  the  king  of  France, 
the  king  of  Thrasimere,  and  the  king  of  Bu^e,  landed  in  Africa, 
according  to  their  custom,  with  cymbals,  kettle  drums,  tabours  \ 
and  whistles'.  Babylon,  here  said  to  be  besieged  by  king 
Richard,  and  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the  romance  writers 
and  the  chroniclers  of  the  crusades,  is  Cairo  or  Bagdat   Cairo 

^  The  hftwk  on  the  Utt  was  a  mark  among  the  most  yaluable  articles  of  pro- 
of great  nobility.     We  frequently  find  perty. 

it^  upon  antique  seals  and  miniatures,  *  Histaiir.  de  S.  Loys,  p.  sa     Hae 

attzibutedtopersonsof  both  sexes.     So  original  has  '^Cors  SaradnoiB.*'     See 

sacred  was  thu  bird  esteemed,  that  it  was  also  p.  52.  56,  And  Du  Cange's  Notes, 

forbidden  in  a  code  of  Charlemagne's  p.  61. 

laws,  for  any  one  to  pye  his  hawk  or  '^  I  cannot  find  Giait,  the  word  that 

his  sword  as  part  of  his  ransom.     "  In  foUows,  in  the  French  dictionaries.  But 

con^»omHongm    Wirigiidi  votumtu  ut  ea  peihaps  it  answers  to  our  old  English 

denJtwr  qua  m  lege  contmenhar  excepto  Glee,    See   Du   Cange,   GL    Lat.   V. 

acdpitre  et  spatl^**  lindebrog.   Cod.  CLAssicax.     [Roquaort,  who  dtes  the 

Jjeg.  Antiq.  p.  895.     In  the  year  1SS7,  same  passage,  calls  GlaUf  a  mutieal  ty»- 

the  bishop  of  Ely  excommunicated  cer-  strumeni,  without  defining  its  peculiar 

tain  persons  for  stealing  a  hawk  sitting  nature.— Edit.] 

on  her  perch    in  the  cloisters  of  the  *  Cap.  76.  Nacairet  is  here  the  word 

abbey  of  Bermondsey  in   Southwark.  for  kettle-drums.     See  Du  Cange,  ubi 

This  piece  of  sacrilege,  indeed,  was  com-  supr.  p.  59.     Who  also  from  an  old  roll 

mitted  during  serrice-time  in  the  choir :  de  la  chambre  des  Comres  de  Paris  re- 

and  the  hawk  was  the  property  of  the  cites,  amonc  the  houahold  musicians  of 

bishop.   Resistr.  Adami  Orleton,  Episc.  a  French  n(%leman,  "  Menestrel  du  Cor 

Winton.  foi.  56.  b.  In  Archie.  Winton.  Saraiaruu"  ib.  p.  60.    This  instrument 

In   DoMXSDxi-BooK,  a   Hawk's   Airy,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  French  ro- 

Aira  Jicc^ntris,  is  sometimes  returned  mances. 

N  2 
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and  Bagdat,  cities  of  recent  foundation,  were  perpetually 
founded  with  Bab][lon,  which  bad  been  destroyed  juany  cwtu- 
lies  before,  and  was  situated  at  a  coivsiderable  distance  from 
either.  Kot  the  least  enquiry  was  made  in  the  dark  ages  coa- 
cerning  the  true  situation  of  places,  or  the  disposition  of  the 
country  in  Palestine,  although  the  theatre  of  so  important  a 
war;  and  to  this  nieglect  were  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
signal  defeats  and  calamitous  distr^scis  of  the  christ;^  adven- 
turers, whose  numerous  armies,  destitute  of  informatioB,  and 
cut  off  from  every  resource,  perished-  amidst  unknown,  ipoim- 
tains  and  impracticable  wastes.  Geography  at  this  tin^e  had 
been  but  little  cultivated.  It.  had  been  sidled  only  from  thi$ 
antients :  as  if  the  face  of  thp  earth,  and  the  political  state  of 
nations,  had  not^  since  the  time  of  those  wrilers,  undergone  any 
changes  or  revolutions. 

3o  formidable  a  champion  was  king  Riphard  against  the  inn 
fidels,  and  so  terrible  the  remembrance  of  his  valour  io  the  holy 
war,  that  the  Saracens  and  Turks  U9ed  to  quiet  thdr  fivmard 
children  only  by  repeating  his  name.  Joinville  is  the  only 
writer  who  records  this  anecdote.  He  adds  another  ijt  the 
same  sort  When  the  Saracens  were  riding,,  and  their  hones 
started  at  any  unusual  object,  ^^  ils  disoient  a  leurs  chevaulx  en 
les  picquant  de  Tesperon,  et  cuides  tu  que  ce  soit  le  Boy  Ri- 
chabt"*  ?"  It  is  extiuordinary,  that  these  dicumstanoes  should 
have  escaped  Malmesbury,  Matthe>^  ^^Ah  Benedict,  LangtoA^ 
and  the  rest  of  our  old  historians,  who  have  exaggerated  the 
character  of  this  r/^oubted  hero»  by  relating  many  particidan 
more  li|cely  to  be  &bulou$,  and  certainly  less  expressive  of  his 
prowess. 

^  Hitt  de  SL  Loyit,  p.  16.  104.  Who  '  nide  of  the  holy  wsr.     See  Du  Guigeli 
bad  it  from  a  French  manincript  chro«    Notes,  p.  45. 


Note 
ON  THE  ROMANCE  OF  SIR  TRISTRAM. 

« 

[See  page  780 


1  HE  romance  of  Sir  Tristram,  De  Brunne's  eulogium  on 
which  Warton  has  here  cited,  is  usnally  supposed  to  be 
sdll  extant.  A  poem  purporting  to  be  such  was  published 
some  years  ago  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  a  manuscript  con- 
tained in  the  Advocates', Library  at  Edinburgh;  and  accom- 
panied by  a  large  body  of  notes  in  illustration  of  the  singularly 
beautiful  story,  with  a  pre&tory  dissertation  on  the  age  and 
character  of  the  presumed  author.  In  the  latter,  the  distin- 
guished editor  has  exercised  the  united  powers  of  his  ingenuity 
and  erudition,  to  prove  that  the  poem  which  he  has  thus, 
ushered  into  the  world  is  the  same  which  is.  alluded  to  by  De 
Brunne;  and  that  it  was  composed  by  the  Scottish  poet  noticed 
by  Warton,  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  called  the  Rymer. 

Thq  premises  upon  which,  these  opinions  are  founded  have, 
ever  a{qpeared  to  the  writer  of  this  note  to  be  both  fanciful  and 
unsatis&ctory ;  and  in  entering  into  an  examination  of  their 
validitiT)  he  is  fortunate  in  having  the  example  and  arguments  of 
Mr,  Campbell  tp  &vour  his  attempt.    The  chain  of  evidence  by 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  endeavoured  to  substantiate  his 
theory,  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.    The  sera  of  Thomas  the 
Rymer  (as  originally  fi^ed)  lies  between  the  years  1219-129|S. 
At  a  subsequent  period  the  earlier  date  was  withdrawn,  and  his 
birth  was  referred  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.     With 
this  Thomas  the  Rymer  it  is  urged  we  ought  to  identify  the 
Thomas  mentioned  by  De  Brunne ;  and  to  accept  the  poem 
preserved  in  the  Auchinleck  MS.  either  as  the  original  romance 
of  that  writer,  or  as  one  whose  ^^  general  texture  and  form  closely 
resemble  it"     In  defence  of  the  Rymer's  claim  to  an  ^*  ori- 
ginal property"  in  this  story,  a  fragmentof  a  French  romance 
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is  cited^  containing  a  reference  to  one  ^^  Thomas"  as  the  most 
authentic  writer  on  the  subject ;  and  a  passage  from  Godfrey 
of  Strasburg,  the  author  of  a  German  version,  is  also  adduced 
to  show  that  he  likewise  followed  the  narrative  of  one  Thomas 
of  Brittanie.  The  date  of  the  former  document  is  fixed  by 
conjecture  at  1257 ;  the  age  of  Godfrey,  with  more  probabQity, 
in  the  early  half  of  the  13th  century.  With  regard  to  the 
Rymer's  death,  it  is  a  fact  of  such  uncertain  date,  that  all  we 
positively  know  is, — ^it  may  have  occurred  between  the  years 
1286-1299.  The  testimony  of  Blind  Harry,  upon  which  the 
date  of  1296  reposes,  is  more  than  suspicious.  The  same  po- 
litical spirit  which  produced  the  nimierous  vatidnal  rymes  in 
fevour  of  the  successful  Edward's  invasion  of  Scotland,  would 
naturally  be  combated  by  similar  weapons  in  the  sister  king- 
dom. With  these  the  Rymer  may  or  may  not  have  been 
connected ;  but  when  we  recollect  the  general  practice  of  in- 
troducing the  seer's  agency  into  every  national  epos,  such  a 
circumstance,  however  contrary  to  fitct,  will  rather  appear  es- 
sential than  surprising,  in  the  composition  of  a  genuine  de- 
scendant c^  the  ancient  minstrel,  bard,  or  rhapsodist.  Unsup- 
ported by  other  authority,  it  would  be  useless  to  assume  such 
a  declaration  as  the  basis  of  an  historical  argument ;  and  as  the 
rejection  of  it  rather  assists  than  impugns  die  theory  here  op- 
posed, it  may  be  dismissed  without  fiirther  comment  The  date 
of  the  Rymer's  birth  is  purely  hypothetical;  it  may  be  limited 
by  probability;  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  evidence,  any 
thing  like  certainty  is  perfectly  hopeless. 

Hie  testimony  <^  De  Brunne  to  the  existence  of  poetry  by 
<<  Erceldoune  and  Kendale,"  and  the  singular  style  in  which  it 
was  written,  is  unequivocal.  But  it  may  be  questioned,  whether 
any  one,  unassisted  by  the  Auchinkck  M&,  ^^  the  faint  vestiges 
of  whose  text,  as  well  as  probability,  dictated  Erceldoune**  in  die 
following  passage,  would  have  known  to  which  of  these  writers 
<<  Sir  Tristram"  ought  to  be  assigned. 

I  was  at  [Erceldoune], 
With  Tomas  spake  I  there. 
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The  laagiia^  of  De  Bfuime  id  so  loose^iiid  oonfitted,  thct 
it  migfat  be  altributed  to  either. 

I  see  in  song  in  sedgeyng  tale, 
Of  Erceldoun  and  of  Kendale ; 
Non  tham  says  as  thai  tham  wroght. 
And  in  ther  sayng  it  semes  noght 
That  may  thou  here  in  Sir  Tristrem, 
Over  gestes  it  has  the  steem. 
Over  all  that  is  or  was, 
If  men  it  sayd  as  made  Thomas ; 
Bot  I  here  it  no  man  so  say, 
That  of  some  copple  som  is  away; 
So  thare  fiiyre  saying  here  beforne, 
Is  thare  travayle  nere  ibrlome : 
Thai  sayd  it  for  pride  and  nobleye, 
That  non  were  suylk  as  thei.^ 

But,  waving  these  considerations,  the  most  important  point 
for  examinaticm  arises  from  the  internal  evidence  to  be  found 
in  the  alleged  romance  of  Sir  Tristram;  and  upon  which  De 
Brunne  has  been  so  explicitly  circumstantial 

Thai  sayd  it  in  so  quainte  Inglis, 
That  manyone  wate  not  what  it  is. 
Therfore  heuyed  wele  the  more 
In  strange  ryme  to  travayle  sore* 
And  my  witte  was  oure  thynne, 
So  strange  speche  to  travayle  in; 
And  forsoth  I  couth  noght 
So  strange  Inglis  as  thai  wroght ; 
And  men  besoght  me  many  a  tyme, 
To  tume  it  bot  in  light  ryme. 

It  is  true,  the  ingenious  editor  of  "  Sir  Tristram**  considers 
all  these  peculiarities  to  exist  in  the  Auchinleck  poem.     He 

'  In  the  Preface  to  Sir  TrUtrem  this  <<  they  wrote  for  piide  (fiune),  and  for 

line  is  thus  giren :  "Thni  were  noimijlk  naiNet,  not  tuch  a$  tkete  my  ig^orwU 

as  theL"     This  error  has  engendered  a  hearert.** 
wrong  interpretation  of  the  passage: 
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fVttceivfA  the  ^<qtt»i»t  logUs'"  tammskt  in  a  peculiar  stmcture 
of  style,  which  he  designates  ^^thft  Oibbomasi  <£  romaEice;'* 
the  "strange  ryme''  to  be  iq^fested  by  thj»  intricate  arrange- 
ment  of  the  stanza,  with  its  repetition  of  the  saaote  assonances; 
and  that  even  the  inaccuracies:  pf  the  "  s^g^ger^"  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  extract,  are  still  to  be  traced  in  the  omission  of 
several  couplets  ixx  various  parts  of  the  poem-  But  if  there  be 
meaning  in  language,  or  connexion-  in  the  narrative  of  De 
Brunne,  his  "quaint  Inglis,''  his  <^ strange  Inglis,"  and  his 
*<  strange  speche,"  all  resplve  thien^selves  intp  the  employment 
of  an  unusual  phraseology  dependent  upon  bis  *^  strange 
ryme,"  and  not  into  any  peculiarity  of  style ; — into  the  use  of 
terms  above  the  comprehension  of  the  vulgar,  which  time  had 
rendered  obsolete,  or  fiishion  had  adopted  from  exotic  sources. 
For  he  proceeds  to  observe : 

Thai  sayd  if  I  in  sifrang^  U  tume^ 
To  here  it  many  on  suld  skurne; 
Far  [m]  it  ere  natnesjfidle  selcouthe. 
That  er£  not  used  ncn/a  in  mouthe. 

4  t 

And  therfore  for  the  cqinmonalt^,. 
That  bljrthely  wild  listen  to  me. 
On  light  lange  I  it  began, 
For  luf  of  the  lewed  man. 

.Of  these  "  selcouthe  names''  what  traces  do  we  find  in  the  ro- 
mance of  Sir  Tristram,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  equal 
abundance  in  the  poeins  of  De  Brunne?  If  the  former  be  a 
specimen  of  that "  quaint  IngMs,"  which  could  justify  De  Brunne 
in  saying  it  contained",  names  not  used  now.  in  mouthe,"  upon 
what  principle  can  we  aUo!w  this  doiatered  Versifier  to  have 
avoided  the  same  peculiarity  in  his  own  composition?  His  own 
ppeQis  are  eqmdly  qvmk%  and  equally  prolific  of  that  same  ob- 
solete phraseology,  whiph  limitedthepopulariiy  of  his  admired 
predecessors;  for  whoever  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  analysing 
the  language  of  both  writers^  will  find  their  a;rchaisms  nearly 
corresponding  in  amount,  though  frequently  diflfering  in  verbal 
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import  Witli  this  knovi^edge,  we  are  either  reduced  ^  the 
necessity  of  concludki^^  that  there  is  a  strange  omtradiofekiii 
between  the  intention  and  practice  of  De  Brunne,  of  that  t&e 
romaiice  of  Sir  Tristram  s^  extant  is  not  the  producti<m  to^ 
i^ch  he  har  alluded.  There  is,  hov^ever,  a  passage  in  tUs 
early  chronicler,  which  will  relieve  hira  of  this  apparent  charge 
of  inconsistem^y,  if  we  accept  the  only  interpretation  of  which 
his  language  seems  capable.  He  has  stated  of  the  seggours, 
who  recited  this  romance : 

Bot  I  here  it  nd  man  so  ^y 
That  of  some  cop{de  som  is  away. 

The  editor  of  Sir  Trisrtram  renders  this :  "  he  never  heard  it 
repeated,  but  what  of  some  copple  (L  e.  stanza;)  part  was  omit- 
ted.** It  does  not  appear  upon  what  authority  this  explanation 
of  ^<  oefpplff"  is  founded ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
any  period  in  our  language,  when  that  expression  implied  more 
than  the  simple  connexion  of  two  distinct  bodies.  It  is  clearly 
equivalent  to  our  modem  <*  couplet;"  and  the  examples  brought 
iirom  Sir  Tristram  (which  is  written  in  stanzas)  to  illustrate  the 
cefhidre  of  De  Brunne,  exhibit  the  suppression  of  whole  cop- 
pi^  and  not  the  omission  of  a  part  In  Anglo-Saxon  verse, 
and  its  genuine  descendant,  the  alliterative  metre  of  early  En- 
glish poetry,  the  "  copple"  was  as  indispensable  in  the  structure  > 
of  a  poem,  as  we  now  consider  it  to  be  in  regular  Iambic  rymes; 
and  it  is  among  the  commonest  &ults  of  every  early  transcriber, 
to  commit  the  error  noticed  by  De  Brunne,  and  to  give  us  a 
text,  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said,  ^*  that  of  some  copple  som 
is  away."  This  negligence  is  frequent  in  Beowulf  and  other 
Anglo-Saxon  poems,  to  the  great  confusion  of  the  narrative; 
and  would  indeed  be  a  source  of  infinite  perplexity,  if  the  de- 
fective alliteration  it  occasions  did  not  as  clearly  mark  the 
hiatus  as  would  be  the  case  with  an  unconsorted  ryme.  Of 
this  practice  the  following  example  out  <^maixy  may  suffice. 

Thaem  Jeower  beam.  To  him  four  bairns, 

^^nth  gerimed,  numbered  (rimed)  forth, 
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in  vorold  vpocuii)  m  world  awoke, 

wecnroda  neswa»  (leader  of  acmies), 

ffeorogar  and  Hrotbgar,  Heorogar  and  Hiothgar, 

and  ifalga  tU,  and  Halga  good.         [woman) 

Hyrde  ic  thaet  £Ian  cwen,*  I  heard  that  Elan  queen  (or 

Aeatho  Scylfinga,  illustrious  Scylfijig, 

Aeals-gebedda.  b^ded  consort. 

Here  the  seventh  line  stands  without  the  second  member  of  the 
copple,  an  omission  involving  the  history  of  Elan  in  some  ob- 
scurity. Whether  this  inadvertency  be  equally  chargeable 
against  the  transcribers  of  early  English  poetry  in  the  same 
national  metre,  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  some  more  ex- 
perienced antiquary.  But  that  all  who  sought  distinction  in 
the  composition  of  vernacular  poetry,  or  were  stimulated  in 
their  effusions  by  *' pride  and  nobleye,"  adopted  this  species 
of  metre,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis.  After  speaking  of  Welsh  poetry  in  general,  the 
topographer  of  the  principtdity  proceeds  to  observe :  <<  Pre 
cunctis  autem  rhetoricis  exomationibus  annominatione  magis 
utuntur,  eaque  precipue  specie  quas  primas  dicdonum  literas 
vel  syllabas  convenientia  jungit  Adeo  igitur  hoc  verborom 
omatu,  duse  nationes  Angli  sciL  et  Cambri  in  omni  sermone 
exquisito  [faire  saying]  utuntur,  ut  nihil  ab  his  eleganter  dic- 
tum, nullum  nisi  rude  et  agreste  [lewed]  censeatur  eloquium 
si  non  schematis  hujus  lima  plene  fiierit  expolitum  sicut  Brit- 
tanice  in  hunc  modum : 

Digawn  duw  da  y  unic 
Wrth  bob  crybwylh  parawd 

'  Ed.  ThorkeUn,  p.  7.  From  some  subsequent  detuls  it  appears  that  Elaa 
was  married  to  Ongenthiow,  chief  of  the  Scylilngs ;  and  we  might  periiapa  restoie 
the  text  by       "- 


Hyrde  ic  tbaet  .Elan  cwen  Heard  I  that  Elan  queen  (woman) 

[Ongeotfaiowes  wies]  was  Ongentfaiow*s 

kea&o  Scylfinga  (illustrious  Scylfing) 

-•     Aeals-gebedda  bedded  consort  (heals,  coBum ;  gdwd(fa» 
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Anglice  vero : 

God  is  together 
Gammen  and  wisdome.' 

In  this  it  may  be  assumed  that  we  have  the  key  to  the  *^  strange 
ryme"  of  De  Brunne :  and  if  the  reader  should  feel  disposed 
to  accept  the  preceding  illustration  of  the  dismembered  copple, 
be  wiU  probably  not  refuse  his  assent  to  the  belief,  that  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  an  old  romance,  more  nearly  resembles 
the  other  peculiarities  noticed  by  our  ancient  writer,  than  the 
atanza  of  Sir  Tristram. 

And  quen  this  JSretajoi  was  digged, 

bi  this  bum  rych, 

ftolde  ^redden  therinne, 

fatret*  that  lofden; 

in  many  /umed  /yme, 

tene  that  wroghten. 

Moyerlyesf  on  this^blde, 

han^allen  here  oft, 

then  in  any  other  that  i  wot, 

syn  that  flk  tyme. 

J3ot  of  alle  that  here  6ult, 

of  ^retaygne  kynges, 

ay  was  Arthur  the  Aendest^, 

as  I  haf  Aerde  telle. 

Forthi  an  aunter  in  o-de, 

I  ottle  to  shawe, 

that  a  5elli  in  sights 

5umme  men  hit  holden ; 

and  an  outrage  owenture, 

of  ^rthiures  wonderes, 

If  ye  wyl  fysten  this  Zaye 

bot  on  fitel  quile 

Wit  tonge 

»  Girald.  Cambria  Descript  pp.  889-90.  ap.  Camd.  Anglica,.  Hibernlca,  &p^ 
Francf.  1601.  •  strife.  f  niarvcb.  |  most  courteous. 
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I  schal  /el  hit  as  tit 

as  I  in  toun  herde, 

as  hit  is  stad  ikad  stoken 

in  stori  stif  and  stronge 

wit  lei  letteres  loken 

in  londe  so  has  ben  longe/ 

On  analysing  the  language  of  this  production^  it  will  be  finuid 
to  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  simple  narrative  of  De  Bniiliie» 
or  the  abrupt  and  costive  style  of  Sir  Tristram*  It  abounds  in 
those  **  selcouth  names"  which  in  the  fourteeAtll  century  wera 
rapidly  growing  into  disuse,  and  which  were  only  retained  by 
the  writers  in  idliteratiye  metre*    Every  relic  of  this  species  of 
versification  displays  the  same  exuberance  of  obsolete  terms, 
the  same  attention  to  set  phraseology  and  andque  idioms  mani- 
fested in  the  specimen  given  above;  and  the  practice  cannot  be 
better  illustrated,  than  by  referring  to  the  *^  quaint  Hellenisms" 
which  distinguish  the  Alexandrine  school  of  heroic  poetry.  By 
De  Brunne,  who  only  &lt  such  learned  foppery  to  be  a  draw- 
back upon  the  writer's  popularity,  it  is  merely  condiemned  as 
an  error  in  policy;  by  Chaucer,  who  saw  the  necessary  sacri- 
fice it  involved  of  matter  to  manner,  of  sense  to  sound,  it  is  ri- 
diculed for  its  childish  absurdity: 

But  trusteth  wel  I  am  a  sotheme  man, 
I  cannot  geste^  rem^  ram^  rttf  hy  my  letter, 
And  God  wote,  rime  hold  I  but  litel  better. 

Of  the  Rymer's  claim  to  an  ^^  original  property"  in  this 
story,  as  inferred  fix>m  the  language  of  the  Frendi  fingments, 
Mr.  Ca^ipbell  has  already  remariLed:  *^  The.  whole  force  of  this 
argument  evidently  depends  lipon  the  supposition  of  Mr. 
Douce's  firagments  being  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  author, 
— ^whereas  they  are  not  to  all  appearanee  by  the  same  author. 
A  single  perusal  will  enable  us  to  observe  bow  remarkably 

* '  This  gcaasa  has  been  arranged  ac-  it  is  the  Editor's  intention  to  me  in  a 
cording  to  the  practice  of  Anglo-Saxon  future  publication,  which  will  Sao  eon- 
poetry.  The  reasons  for  this  departure  tain  the  whole  romance  froin  whence  the 
from  the  usual  disposition  of  the  lines  specimen  given  above  haa  been  taken. 
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they  differ  in  style.  They  have  no  appearance  of  being  parts 
of  the  same  story,  one  of  them  placing  the  court  of  king 
Mark  at  Tintagidl,  the  other  at  London.  Only  one  of  the  firag- 
ments  refers  to  the  authority  of  a  Thomas,  and  the  style  of  that 
one  bears  very  strong  marks  of  being  French  of  (he  twelfth 
century,  a  date  which  places  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  its  re- 
ferring to  Thomas  of  Erceldoune.^  In  addition  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  language  of  this  fragment,  so  &r  from  vesting 
Thomas  with  the  character  of  an  original  writer,  affirms  di- 
rectly the  reverse : 

'  Seignurs  cest  cunte  est  mult  divers — 
CKl  en  ai  de  plusur  gent; 
Aser  sai  que  chescun  en  dit, 
£t  CO  qu*il  unt  mis  en  ecrit. 
M^  selun  ce  que  j'ai  oi, 
N£l  dient  pas  sulun  Breri, 
Ki  solt  les  gestes  et  les  cuntes 
De  tus  les  reis,  de  tus  les  cuntes, 
Ki  orent  6siti  en  Bretagne, 
E  sur  que  tut  de  cest  ouraigne: 
Plusurs  de  nos  granter  ne  volent 
Ce  que>del  naim  dire  se  solent, 
Ki  femme  Kaherdin  dut  aimer  &c. 
Pur  cest  plaie  e  pur  cest  mal, 
Enveiad  Tristran  Guvemal 
En  Engleterre  pur  Ysolt 
Thomas  ico  granter  ne  volt ; 
Et  si  volt  par  raisun  mustrer, 
Qu'  ico  ne  put  pas  esteer. 

■  <'  Loidlagi,  thb  tale  is  very  diffe-  of  us  (minitidi)  wiU  not  aUoir  HrlMt 

rently  told ;  I  have  beard  it  from  oiany :  othen  tall  of  (Itittnm)  the  dwarf,  who 

I  know  wdl  enough  how  each  tells  it,  is  said  to  have  beenin  love  with  the  wift 

and  what  they  have  put  in  writing.   But  of  Kaherdin,  &€.     On  account  of  the 

accordioff  to  what  I  have  heard,  tiiey  do  wound  and  tliis  diNeae,  Triatiam  sent 

not  tell  It  as  Breri  does,  who  knew  the  Gouvemail  into    England  for  Ysok. 

gestes  and  the  tales  of  all  the  kings,  and  Thomas  however  will  not  admit  this ; 

all  the  earls,  who  had  been  in  Brittany,  and  undertakes  to  ofive,  by  argument, 

and  about  the  whole  of  this  story.   Many  that  this  could  not  be.     He(Gonvematt) 
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Cist  fast  par  tnt  Itf  pan  coneos^ 
E  ptfr  tut  le  r^^e  sius  &c« 
Que  htlnie  issi*  cohetis, 
N*!  flit  molt  tost  aperceus, 
Ne  sai  coment  il  se  gardast  9tc 

It  is  clear  from  tbis  document,  that  in  the  writer's  opinion 
the  earliest  and  most  audientic  narrative  of  Tristram's  stoiy 
was  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  BrerL  From  his  relation  later 
minstrels  had  chosen  to  deviate;  but  Thomas,  who  had  also 
composed  a  romance  upon  the  subject,  not  only  accorded  with 
Breri  in  the  order  of  his  events,  but  entered  into  a  justification 
of  himself  and  his  predecessor,  by  proving  the  inconsistency 
and  absurdity  of  these  new-fangled  variations.  If  therefore  the 
romance  of  Thomas  be  in  existence,  it  must  contain  this  vindi- 
cation ;  the  poem  in  the  Auchinleck  MS.  is  entirely  silent  on 
the  subject  It  b  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  another  frag- 
ment of  French  poetry  should  also  mentiod  a  Thomas,  the  au- 
thor of  a  translated  romance  on  the  subject  of  king  Horn. 

Seignurs  oi'  avez  le  vers  delparchemin^ 
Cum  le  Bers  Aaluf  est  venuz  |t  la  fin ; 
Mestre  Thomas^  ne  volt  qn'U  seit  mis  a  dedin, 
K'il  ne  die  de  Horn  le  vaillant  orphelin  \ 

And,  as  if  the  writer  had  not  sufficiently  declared  himself  in 
tills  passage^  we  find  the  following  repetition  of  his  name  at  the 
conclusion : 

Tomas  n'en  dirrat  plus :  tu  autem  chanterat, 
Tu  autem^  domine^  miserere  nostri. 

was  known  all  over  those  parts,  and  Pliny  (lib.  i.  p.  5)  records  a  panl. 

thn>ogboutthekiiigdoai,&c  Thataman  lei  piece  of  afTectation  obaerrcd  bj  the 

so  known  there,  should  not  have  been  im^  Grecian  artists,  who  used  the  lmp«tf«ct 

medlittely  perceived,  I  do  not  know  how  tenie  in  their  inscriptions  mstcsd  of  the 

he  coukl  have  prevenltd.  "—Scon.  first  aoiist. 

•   From  this   prudish   mode  of  an-  »  "  Lonlin^,    you   have   hard  the 

noundng  an  authol^s  name,  it  is  impos.  poem  as  it  stands  in  the  parchment,  how 

sible  not  to  suspect^  that  the  Tomas  of  Baron  Atfttf  came  to  his  end.     (But) 

Mr.  Douce's  fragment  u  in  fact  the  au-  Master  Thomas  is  unwilHng  the  story 

thorof  thatpoem...  Aleraindrede  Bcmay  should  be  dosed,  till  he  has  spoken  of 

dedans  himself  in  a  soBilar  manner.  the  bold  orphan  Horn.  ** 
Aleiandre  nout  dit  qui  de  Bemay  fa  net. 
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That  this  Thomas  was  only  a  translator  or  rOC^yUt  of  some 
earlier  authority,  is  clear  from  his  language  in  the  first  of  these 
extracts ;  and  is  confirmed  by  two  passages  of  similar  import 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  poem. 

E  Horn  si  a  tom^  cum  dit  leparchemin. 
De  Sutdene  sui  nez,  si  ma  geste  ne  ment. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  is  disposed  to  interpret  this  mention  of 
a  Thomas, — "  thou^  the  opinion  be  only  stated  hypotheti- 
cally," — as  another  reference  to  the  authority  of  Thomas  of  Er- 
celdoune;  and  anticipates  any  objection  that  might  arise  fix>m 
the  apparent  antiquity  of  the  language,  by  instancing  the  dis- 
parity between  that  of  Douglas  and  Chaucer ;  the  former  of 
which  he  asserts  "  we  should  certainly  esteem"  [the  elderl 
when  in  fact  it  is  nearly  two  centuries  later.  We  may  safely 
leave  the  discussion  of  this  point,  till  it  be  proved  that  the  case 
at  issue  is  any  way  analc^us  to  the  example  brought  to  re- 
fute it ;  till  it  be  shown  that  the  French  romance  of  king  Horn 
was  written  in  some  remote  province  of  France,  where  the  ver- 
nacular dialect  had  either  been  entirely  neglected,  or  contained 
elements  essentially  differing  from  the  language  of  the  capital. 
In  fact,  the  whole  argument  with  regard  to  antiquity  of  lan- 
guage may  be  said  to  be  perfectly  beyond  the  grasp  of  contend- 
ing parties  on  this  side  of  the  channdL ;  such  a  subject  can  only 
be  decided,  with  any  chance  of  aocuracy  by  native  anthorily. 
But  the  ingenious  advocate  of  tlie  Rhymer's  fiune  has  wholly 
forgotten  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Bitson  prudently  abstained  firom 
touching  on  this  point,  and  only  spoke  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
document  in  which  the  romance  was  found.  This  he  afiirmed 
'^  is  to  all  appearance  of  the.  twelfth  century;"  and  here  the  opi» 
nion  of  an  English  antiquary  may  be  admitted  as  efficient  tes- 
timony. On  a  review  of  these  facts  we  may  therefore  assert, 
that  if  any  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  collateral  men- 
tion: of  a  Thomas,  it  must  be^  that  both  fragments  in  all  pro- 
bability ^Tj^fer  to  the  same  personage*  This  man  indisputably 
wrote  in  French;  and  so  far  from  having  an  origfaial  property 
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iQ  the  fictions  whidb  he  varsified^  we  find  him  in  both  kistances 
the  follower  of  earlier  authorities.  The  testimony  of  Godfirey 
<^  Strasburg  will  be  found  in  dose  accordance  with  this  opinion- 
Like  the  writer  of  the  firagment  in  Mr.  Douce's  possessicxiy 
Godfirey  records  the  difficulty  he  had  found  in  procuring  an 
authentic  narrative  of  Tristram's  story,  on  account  of  the  va- 
rious modes  in  which  it  was  related*  At  length  having  disco- 
veredy  firom  his  perusal  of  severaiyor^^  and  Latin  works,  that 
Thomas  of  Brittany  ^  who  was  well  read  in  British  books,  had 
*<  told  the  tale  aright,'^  he  resolved  upon  adhering  to  so  com- 
petent a  guide. 

Als  der  von  Tristande  seit 
Di  rihte  und  di  warheit, 
Begonde  ioh  sere  suchen 
In  beider.hande  buchen, 
Wetscfain  und  Latinen, 
Und  begonde  mich  des  {xnen. 
Das  ich  in  siner  rihte^ 
Rihte  dies  tihte. 
Sus  treib  ich  manige  suche, 
Unz  ich  an  einem  buche, 
Alle  sine  iehe  gelas, 
Wie  dirre  aventure  was.' 

Of  the  language  in  which  this  ^foreign  book"  was  written, 
and  which  Godfrey  believed  to  be  the  original  text  of  Thomas, 
Mr.  Weber  has  supplied  us  with  the  fidlowing  conclusive  evi- 
dmce:  *^  At  v.  220  (of  Godfire3r's  version)  we  are  told  that 

*  Before  this  name  was  interpreted  —Brittany  and  Eqgland. 
''Hioiiias  of  Brittsin,"  (L  e.    Oraat       *«< W1iathe(T1xiiiiasof Britmy) 

Qiitain)  it  ought  to  have  been  shown  relaled  of  IVtiMn  being  the  ri^ 

that  the  German  romancers  ever  under-  the  truth,  I  diligendy  began  to 

stood  this  country  by  the  term  «  Brift-  both  in  Frenoh  [foffeign]  and'  1 

tanie."  Godfrey's  contemporary,  Hart*  books ;  and  began  to  ta£e  great  pains  lo 

man  von  Awe,  who  collected  materials  for  order  this  poem  according  to  lui  [ks] 

hia  romance  of  Iwani  in  £ii^;land,  calls  true  reladoD.     In  tfaia  manner  I  aooglht 

it  "  Engellandt.*'     The  writer  of  Mr.  for  a  long  time,  until  I  read  in  a  boek 

Douce's  fragment  also  makes  a  distinG-  all  his  rnation,  how  these  advemnm 

tion  between  Bretagne  and  Engletarre  happened. '*-*Wkbeb. 
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Riyalin  has  been  said  to  have  been  king  of  Lochnoys ;  <  but 
Tkomasj  who  read  it  iii  adventure  (romance),  says  that  he  was 
of  Parmenie,  and  that  he  had  a  separate  land  from  a  Briton,  to 
whom  the  Schotte  (i*  e.  Scots)  were  subject,  and  who  was  named 
li  due  Morgan^    A  great  number  of  words,  sometimes  whole 
lines,  occur  throughout  the  poem  in  French,  which  are  care- 
fully translated  into  German.     JTiis  renders  it  indisputable  that 
the  poet  had  a  French  original  before  hinu**     It  is  impossible  for 
testimony  to  be  more  explicit  than  the  declaration  of  this  early 
Grerman  poet   With  the  romance  of  Thomas  lying  before  him, 
he  cites  the  very  expressions  of  his  original,  and  these  are 
found  to  be  Norman-French ! — The  age  of  Godfrey  can  only 
be  gleaned  from  the  history  of  his  contemporaries.  Mr.  Weber 
has  remarked,  *^  Hiis  poet  appears  from  various  drcumstances 
to  have  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.     In  a 
digression  respecting  the  troubadours  of  his  age,  he  deplores 
the  death  of  Henry  von  Veldec  (who  composed  a  very  romantic 
poem  on  the  basis  of  Virgil's  iEneid,  in  the  year  1180,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account);  and  among  his  contemporaries  he 
mentions  Hartman  von  Auwe,  author  of  Ywaine  and  other 
po^ns,  which  he  composed  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury; and  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  who  wrote  a  great 
number  of  amorous  lays  between  the  years  1190  and  1230." 
A  copy  of  Godfrey's  Tristram,  including  as  much  of  the  story 
as  he  lived  to  write,  occurs  in  the  royal  library  at  Munich. 
Mr.  Douce  refers  this  MS.  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  we  are  told  that  Ulrich  von  Turheim,  who  wrote 
one  conclusion  to  Godfrey's  unfinished  poem,  flourished  not 
later  than  from  1240  to  1250.     There  is  reason  to  believe  this 
latter  writer  has  been  placed  too  low  in  the  thirteenth  century; 
for  WoHram  von  ELschenbach,  who  wrote  a  second  part  to  Ul- 
rich's  William  of  Orange,  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory  in  the 
year  1 207.    Wolfram  would  hardly  have  taken  up  the  narrative 
during  the  life  of  Ulrich. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  cited  two^arly  references  to  the  story, 
one  of  which  was  written  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  bard  of 

VOL.  I.  o 
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Eroeldoune,  and  the  other  about  the  year  1286.  To  shoir 
the  early  popularity  of  the  subject^  and  the  general  curreoqr 
it  bad  obtained  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  a  fev  authorities 
are  here  collected,  all  of  which  were  published  b^Mre  the  period 
fixed  upon  for  the  composition  of  the  Rymer^s  poem.  The 
first  is  taken  from  Rambaifd  d'Orange,  a  troubadour  whose 
death  is  placed  about  the  year  1179. 

Car  jeu  begui  de  V  amor, 

Que  ja  us  deia  amar  celada, 

Ab  Tristan,  quan  la  il  det  Yseus  gen — 

Sobre  totz  aurai  gran  valor, 

ff  aital  camis  a  m'  es  dada. 

Cum  Yseus  det  a  V  amador, 

Que  mais  non  era  portata; 

Tristan  mout  presetz  gent  presen— 

Qu'  Yseutz  estet  en  gran  paor, 

Puois  fon  breumens  conseillada, 

Qu'  ilh  fetz  a  son  marit  crezen 

Cane  horn  que  nasques  de  maire 

Non  toques  en  lieis  mant^ien^. 

This  passage  will  be  best  understood  by  referring  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Brengwiun  in  the  English  romance : 

Greteth  wele  mi  levedy  . 

That  ai  trewe  hadi  ben; 
iSmockes  had  sche  and  Y, 

And  hir  was  solwy  to  sen, 
By  Marke  tho  hye  schuld  lye 

Y  lent  hir  min  al  clen, 
As  thare: 

Oyain  hir,  wele  Y  wen. 

No  dede  Y  never  mare. 

Deudes  de  Prades,  another  troubadour,  who  is  conjectured 
to  have  written  about  the  year  1213,  thus  alludes  to  the  ^  drink 
of  force,"  the  &tal  cause  of  Tristnun's  criminal  passion. 
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Beure  m  fiii  ab  1'  enaps  Tristraa 
Amors,  et  eisses  Io6  pimens''. 

The  same  circmnstance  is  also  referred  to  by  Heoiy  von  Vel- 
deck,  a  German  Mmne-singer,  who  died  Jsefiyre  the  dose  of 
the  12th  century. 

Tristan  muste  ohne  seinen  Dank 
Treue  sein  der  Koniginne, 
Weil  ihn  dazu  ein  Getrank  zwang, 
Mehr  noch  als  die  Kraft  der  Minne''. 

In  the  Proven9al  romance  of  Jaufire,  probably  written  before 
the  year  1196,  and  certainly  not  later  than  1213,  we  find  a 
singular  allusion  to  the  feigned  madness  of  Tristram,  of  which 
a  detailed  account  is  given  in  the  second  of  Mr.  Doace^s  firag- 
ments. 

Que  fiir  m'  o  &i  fofsa  d'  amor— 

E  que  fes  fol  semblar  Tristan 

Per  Yseult  cui  amava  tan, 

E  de  son  onde  lo  parti, 

E  ella  per  s'  amor  mori^.  *  , 

In  the  year  1226  the  whole  story  was  translated  into  Norse 
(Norwej^an  or  Islandic),  under  the  title  of  ^  Saga  af  Tristrand 
og  Isaldis."  The  Amse-Magnaean.  MS.  preserved  at  Copen* 
hagen  contains  the  following  notice  at  the  commencement: 
^  Var  tha  lided  fra  HBngadbnrde  Christi  1226  Aar,  er  tbesse 
Saga  var  a  Norreenu  skrifad,  eptir  Beialningu  Virdulegs  Herra 
Hakonar  kongs'V 

"  <«  Love  maket  me  drink  from  the  to  feign  madnete  on  account  of  Tsol^ 

goblet  and  very  spiceries  of  TVistran.**  whom  he  loved  ao  much,  whidi  cauaed 

^  "  I^rutran  was  faithful  to  the  queen  him  to  be  at  variance  with  his  uncle  and 

by  DO  merit  of  his  own ;  for  a  philter  made  her  ( Yaolt)  die  for  his  (Tristran's) 

radnr  than  the  force  of  love  eompelled  love.'* 

hfan  to  it. "     The  German  given  above        **  **  1SS6  years  were  passed  from  the 

is  not  from  Veldeck's  original  text,  but  birth  of  Christ,  when  this  Saga  was 

thai  modernised  by  Heck.  writteB  in  None,  by  the  command  of 

**  <<  Since  the  force  of  love  makes  me  (our)  honoured  lord,  king  Hacon." 
"i^faat  (passion)  which  caused  Tristran 

O  2 
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If  the  writer  of  this  Note  ^^  has  been  successful  in  his  state- 
ment, three  points  have  been  established :"  1st,  That  the  pe^ 
culiarities  of  style  and  language  in  the  romance  of  Sir  Tristram 
are  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  it  extremely  doubtful  that 
they  are  the  same  which  are  spoken  of  by  De  Brunne.     2ndly, 
That  the  Thomas  of  the  French  firagment,  and  the  Thomas  of 
Brittany  mentioned  by  Godfrey  of  Strasburg,  wrote  his  poem  in 
Norman  French.  Srdly,  That  Tristram's  story  was  universally 
known  in  Europe  previous  to  the  Rymer's  age;  and  conse- 
quently that,  so  &r  from  being  ah  authority  to  others,  he  fol- 
lowed in  all  probability  some  foreign  predecessor.     There  are 
several  minor  arguments  advanced  m  the  pre&ce  to  Sir  Tris- 
tram, bearing  relatively  or  incidentally  upon  the  general  tbeoiy, . 
which  have  been  passed  over  in  silence.     Several  of  these  are 
purdy  hypothetical ;  such  as  the  assumption  that  Mr.  Donee's 
fragments  were  written  by  Raoul  de  Beauvais;  that  Thomases 
authority  was  acknowledged  by  the  Norman  rimeurs  from  his 
supposed  acquaintance  with  British  traditions ;  that  the  names 
ofGouvemail,  Blauncheflour,  Triamour,  and  Florentine,  were 
bestowed  upon  the  inferior  personages,  because  the  originab 
being  unknown  to  Tliomas  he  used  those  peculiar  to  the  Nor- 
man-EInglish  dialect  in  which  he  composed — a  circumstance^ 
by  the  way,  savouring  strongly  of  a  French  originaL    These, 
with  several  others  of  a  similar  nature,  can  only  need  examina- 
tion when  the  previous  arguments  shall  have  been  established. 
Above  all,  the  strange  appropriation  of  the  Audiinleck  poem 
as  a  Scottish  production,  when  no  single  trace  of  the  Scottish 
dialect  is  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  romance  wfaid 
may  not  with  equal  truth  be  claimed  as  current  in  the  north  of 
England,  while  every  marked  peculiarity  of  the  former  is  entire- 
ly wantuig,  can  hardly  require  serious  investigation.    From 
this  opinion  the  ingenious  editor  himself  must  long  ago  have 
been  reclaimed.     The  singular  doctrines  relative  to  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  English  language  in  North  and  Soatfa 
Britain  may  also  be  dismissed  as  not  immediately  releTant 
But  when  it  is  seriously  affirmed,  that  the  English  language 
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was  once  spoken  with  greater  purity  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land, than  in  this  country,  we  *^  Sothrons  "  receive  the  com* 
munication  with  the  same  smile  of  incredulity,  that  we  bestow 
upon  the  poetic  dogma  of  the  honest  Frieslander : 

Buwter,  breat  en  greene  tzies 
Is  guth  Inglisch  en  guth  Fries". 


This  Note  had  been  printed,  when  the  writer  received  the 
first  volume  of  Professor  Miiller's   Saga-Bibliothek ;  (Kio- 
benhavn  1817,)  and  Lohengrin,  an  old   German  romance 
edited  by  Mr.  Gbrres  (Heidelberg  181S).     He  is  happy  in 
being  able  to  add  from  these  interesting  works  a  further  con- 
firmation of  some  of  the  positions  assumed  in  the  preceding 
pages. — The  former  contains  the  following  passage:  ^^The 
artifice  here  resorted  to  by  the  mistress  of  Dromund  (one  of 
the  heroes  in  Grettur's-Saga),  and  which  enables  her  to  swear 
thus  equivocally,  is  indisputably  taken  from  the  romance  of 
Tristram  so  generally  known  in  the  middle  ages.     In  the  ro- 
mance of  Tristram  by  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  queen  Ysoude 
avails  herself  of  a  similar  manceuvre.     See  Fytte  the  Second, 
Stanzas  104,  105.     This  circumstance  is  also  recorded  in  the 
old  French  version,  and  forms  the  58th  chapter  of  the  Islandic 
translation  executed  in  the  year  1226,  at  the  command  of  king 
Hacon.     The  Icelandic  Saga  closely  foUams  the  order  of  the 
English  poemJ*  (P^^  261.)     We  are  not  informed  whether  the 
Northern  version  was  made  from  the  French  or  German,  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  fix)m  a  German  translation  of  some 
French  romance.     But  as  it  exhibits  the  story  in  the  same 
form  as  the  English  poem,  the  Rymer's  claim  to  "an  original 
property  in  the  fable''  inevitably  falls  to  the  ground.     The 
preface  to  Lohengrin  contains  a  general  account  of  Wolfram 
V.  Eschenbach's  Titurel  and  ParcifaL    In  the  former,  Wolfram 
cites  the  authorities  he  had  consulted  in  the  compilation  of  his 

^  Butter,  bread,  and  sreen  cheese, 
Is  good  English  and  good  Friese. 
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work ;  and  after  mentioning  the  British  history  (which  Mr. 
Gbrres  with  evident  probability  interprets  the  Brat  of  G.  of 
Monmouth)  declares  himself  to  have  been  further  assisted  in 
his  researches  by  **  Thomas  of  Brittany's  Chronicle  c^  Com- 
walL"  This  is  clearly  the  same  Thomas  so  repeatedly  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  page,  and  whose  celebrity  may  now  be 
accounted  for  on  better  grounds  than  the  belief  that  he  was 
the  author  of  a  romance  on  Tristram's  story.  The  Chronicler 
of  Cornwall  was  a  much  more  important  personage  than  a 
mere  minstrel  composer  of  chivalric  poems ;  and  thoo^  tbs 
critics  of  the  present  day  might  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
distinction  between  Thmnas  and  his  ryming  cotemporaiies, 
the  characteristics  of  romantic  and  authentic  history  were  not 
so  rigidly  defined  at  the  period  we  are  conoemed  with. 
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P.  4.  note  r.—- Herbert  obwnrcs  lluit  Donu  A.  nL  Se^  AiduBologim  vol. 

the  Saxon  y  [th]  it  used  to  this  day  in  —Park.  ForaiioteoDLengttni*sdi«on» 

tke  letter  7 :  as  y^  that,  y^  tke.     M&  see  vol.  ii.  p.  8(X-*£9r. 
note  in  Mn  JDellewBy's  ooiyy.<^PABX.         P.  50.  note  v.-»  A  ▼enkm  of  this  loiig 

P.  15.  end  of  note  h. — Cazton  had  was  made  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ntthe  re> 

printed  the  Liber  Fettwala  in  English  quest  of  Bitson,  and  has  been  (ointed  in 

belbre  W.  de  Worde^— HsaBsa.*.  (Q,^.  the  Inte  republication  of  his  £n|^ii^ 

lives  of  the  Saints.)  Songs*  voL  ii  Mr,  Geo.  Ellis  made  an- 

P.  SOL  L  S.— ^OuerneSy  an  ecclesiastic  other  metrical  translation,  which  perish- 

of  Pont  St.  Maxence  in  Picardy,  wrote  ed  with  many  of  Ritaon*s  M&  treasures. 

a  metrical  life  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  and,  — Pakk. 

from  his  anxiety  to  procure  the  most        P.  54»  note  ^-»It  is  certain  that  nei> 

authentic  information  00  the  subject,  ther  of  these  tenns  relates  to  chess.— 

came  over  to  Canterbury  in  1173,  and  Doucx. 

finally  perfected  his  work  in  1177.     It        P.  64.  note  6.— The  county  of  liiw 

uwritteninstansasof  five  Alexandrines,  coin  is  divided  into  the  hundbsds  o# 

all  endangwith  the  same  rhymes;  a  mode  lindsey  and  Kesteven.— Pabx. 
of  composition  supposed  to  have  been        P.  66.  note  m^-^Herbert  says  he  had 

adoptea  for  the  purpose  of  ben^  easily  found  the  Frucha  Ten^wrum  printed 

chanted.     A  copy  is  preserved  m  M&  at  St.  Albans,  also  by  Julian  Notary 

HarL  97a  and  another  in  MS.  Cotton,  and  W.  de  Worde,  but  not  by  Caxton% 

Domtt.  A.  xi.    See  Ardusologia,  voL  —MS.  note. 

xiii.  and  Ellis's  Hiat.  Sketch,  ftc.  p.  57.         P.  67.  note  o.^It  is  not  laid  l^  Geof- 

— Pamc  frey  of  Monmouth  that  he  received  his 

P.  SO.  note  a«— TTie  lives  of  St.  Jo-  original  from  Walter  Mapes  (who  pro- 

saphat  and  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  are  at-  bably  was  not  bom  at  the  time),  but 

tributed  by  the  Abb6de  la  Rue  to  CAor.  from  Walter  archdeacon  of   Oxford* 

drjf,  an  ALUglo-Nonnan  poet,  ^10  also  L  e.  Walter  Calenius,   who  has  more 

wpDte  Zepetilpfet,  ft  dispute  between  an  than  onoe  been  confounded  with  Mspes, 

old  and  a  young  man  on  human  life,  who  was  also  archdeaeon  of  Oxford. 

Stephen  Langten  archbishop  of  Can-  Mr.  Warton  has  fallen  into  another  mis- 

teibary  in  1S07  wrote  a  canticle  on  the  take^  which  be  oonlers  on  Nieolson,  who 

passion  of  Jesus  Christ  in  128  stanass,  only  supposes  Wate  to  be  Walter,  and 

with  a  tiieological  drama,  in  the  duke  of  not  Walter  Mapes.— Doucx. 
Norfolk's  library ;  and  Denis  Pyramus,        P.  90.  /.  15. — It  is  very  certain  that 

who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  many  French  poems  were  written  during 

wrote  in  verse  the  life  and  martjrrdom  tlus  period  by  Englishmen ;  but  it  is 

of  King  St.  Edmund,  in  3S86  lines,  with  probable  that  several  were  also  com- 

the  miracles  of  the  same  saint  in  600  poeed  by  Normans.-— Dovcx. 
lines :  a  manuscript  in  the  Cott.  Library,        P.  9S.  nots  /.—The  *'  Roman  de  Oti- 
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nd,'*  in  Mont&uoon  BibL  Bibliothec  **  Choiz  des  Poesies  origiiialcsdes  T^rou- 
p.  32,  is  probably  die  same.— -Doucx.  badoun,**  a  volume  which  liad  not  readi- 
P.  99.  L  20.— Mr.  Philip  Bliss,  of  ed  me  when  the  note,  to  vdiich  this  is  a 
8c.  John's  college  Oxon,  (to  whose  land-  suppknient^  was  sent  to  the  press.  An- 
nas I  am  immted  Ibr  the  collation  other  poem  by  Ridiard  I.  wOl  be  found 
of  this  extract  with  the  Bodky  M&)  in  the  "PbrnasseOodtaniea,**  Toulouse 
obsenresythat  a  leaf  appears  to  be  want-  1819,  a  publication  from  which  the  fbl- 
ing  at  this  place,  which  contained  pio-  lowing  remaik  has  been  diou^  worth 
bably  the  life  of  Edwyn ;  nz  lines  of  extimrting:  "  Cresdmbeni  araitditau'il 
whidi  only  remain,  and  are  here  ap-  ezistait  £s  poesies  du  roi  Richardoam 
pended:  la  manuscnt  8204;  et  la-dessus  Ho- 

Hiswifc,ferherefiuiebedde,  V^  ^^ff'^J^  ^  ^^^H^"''^^ 

iWhTm  kT.!.  h^  n^Linr^  ^^^  Ro.  ct  171  Row     Ccst  douc  T Att- 

inognt  (f ;  newasncreowneoosyne,  jdois  aui  se  tromne  en  disant-  there  is 

^J^J^^^^^""^^^^  So  wok  of  King  Richard."— JEnn.] 

T^W^^S^^J^  h™  h^  ^- 1»7-  ^  »— I*  by  no  means  folCnr. 

To  Wynchesler  men  hym  bere.  that  the  contents  of  this  book  were  lo- 

P.  105.  noteJL^The  **  Mappa  Mundi*'  mances  of  chivalry.     Ai^  cdllectiaB  of 

was  not  by  Mandevile,  as  here  suggest-  French  pieoes,eq)cda]ly  in  verse,  would 

ed,  nor  was  Alton  or  Haiton  kmg  of  at  this  time  be  called  Romances;  and  this 

Armenia,  but  only  related  to  that  sove-  fivim  the  language^  not  the  aufaject— 

reign.  He  was  lord  of  CurchL    See  his  Doucx. 

tnvek  in  *'  Bergeron,   Voyases  fidts  P.  118.  note  «.— Mr.  Walton  hss 

prindpalementen  Asie,'*&e.  Mr.  War>  been  apparently  misled  by  MontfiiuooD. 

ton  was  probably  misled  by  Chardin  the  Lancelot  du  Lac  is  ascribed  in  the  work 

fiunous  traveller^— Doucx.  itself  to  Walter  de  Mapes.     Robert  de 

P.  109.  note  ^— It  has  been  remark-  Bottou  appean  to  have  composed  the 

ed  by  Ritson,  that  the  elegy  printed  by  romanceoiF  the  Sunt  Graal,  which  being 

Mrs.  Cooper  was  the  composition  of  Fa-  in  part  introduced  into  that  of.Lanoeiot, 

byan  the  chronicler,  who  died  in  151 1 :  may  have  occasioned  the  above  tr'^rtn^r 

but  then  it  is  a  translation  from  theori*  ^Doucx.     [But  see  p.  138.  note  c." 

ffinal  Latin,  preserved  by  Knighton,  of  Enir.] 

Uie  twdfth  century. — Paxt.  P.   129.   note  6.^This  Roman  de 

P.  1 16.  note  i. — Two  metrical  reliques  TTiebes  is  in  reality  one  of  those  woila 
byRichardLwere  first  printed  in  Xa  Tour  on  the  story  of  the  siege  of  TVoy,  cn- 
tifUbretaef  &c  1705.  The  first  of  these,  grafted  either  on  that  of  Columns,  or 
in  mixed  Romance  and  Proven9al,  pro-  on  his  materials.— Doucx* 
fesses  to  be  the  veriiabU  cAoiMoit  of  Blon-  P.  134.  ^  5.— Either  from  the  ardour 
del ;  the  other  is  a  love-song  in  Norman  of  composition,  or  through  the  rauhi- 
Frencb.  The  sonnet  cited  by  Mr.  Wal-  plicity  oi  books  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wsr- 
pole  was  exhibited  with  an  English  ver-  ton,  some  mistake  has  arisen  at  thitpV^, 
sion  in  Dr.  Bumey's  History  of  Music,  Hie  late  Mr.  Librarian  Price  point- 
but  has  since  received  a  more  graceful  ed  out  to  me  the  4to  volume  whieb  once 
illustration  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George  belonged  to  Heame,  and  is  now  maric- 
Ellis,  in  the  last  edition  of  Royal  and  ed  B.  N.  RawL  99.  It  consists  of  ss- 
Noble  Authors.  It  can  hardly  be  called  ven  articles,  the  tfiird  of  which  is  **  Gaia 
<<a  fragment,*'  though  the  last  stania  Alexandri  Magm  metrice  coaippnts.** 
looks  imperfect. — Paxk.  [Mr.  Park  This  being  veiy  neatly  written,  in  a  hand 
has  probably  mistaken  the  Envoy,  eon-  much  resembling  the  type  of  our  cariy 
dsting  of  three  lines,  for  a  part  of  the  printed  classics,  seems  to  have  been  coo- 
poem  t  founded  (n  Ritson  shrewdly  sunniied) 

"^NTp^fSt^&l"'"^  gmphybyP.CorseiKtheliSSy 

JNi  per  cut  soi  ja  pres.  ^  ^  ^  ^   ^^^ p^^ 

The  whole  has  been  published  by  M.  P.  139.  A  1.— La  Charette,  ar  Du 

Raynouard,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Chevalier  a  la  Charette :   perhaps  Che 
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same,  says  Ritson,  with  Lm  romoiu  cfe  and  renowned  authors  are  almost  buried 

Chevalier tLVipief  ou  L'Ststaire  de  Lan-  among  them  as  forgotten;  and  at  last 

cdot  du  Lac,    To  the  same  romance-  you  shall  see  nothing  to  be  sould  amongst 

writer  are  attributed,  Du  ChevaHer  d  us,  but  Currantos,  Bearis  of  Hampton, 

Liofif  du  prince  Jtlexandrtf  d^Erec,  with  or  such  trumpery."     SchoUer's  Purg»- 

others,  that  are  now  lost. — Paiik.     M.  tory,  no  date. — Pabk. 

Roouefort's    catalogue   of    Chretien's  I*.  149.  notey.— Busbec,in  thethird 

works  still  extant,  contains :  Percevalt  letter  of  his  Embassy  into  Turkey,  men- 

le  Chevalier  au  Lion,  Lancelot  du  Lac,  tions  that  the  Georgians  in  their  songs 

Cliget,   Guillaume  d'Angleterre,  and  make  frequent  mention  of  Roland, whose 

Erec  et  Enide.  The  latter  probably  gave  name  he  supposes  to  have  passed  over 

rise  to  the  opinion,  that  Chretien  trans-  with  Godfirey  of  Bulloigne.—- Doucx. 

lated  the  ^neid,  and  which  has  been  P.  149.  note  a. — Mr.  l>ibdin  imparts, 

adopted  from  Mr.  von  der  Hagen,  at  that  the  onsinal  of  the  Romanceof  Paris 

p.  ISO.  note  c— Edit.]  and  the  rtir  Vienne  is  of  jftroven^al 

P.  139.  note  L^^Ogier  le  Dannoii  due  growth,  and  was  translated  into  Frsfoch 

de  Daimeniarehe  was  printed  at  Troyes  by  Pierre  de  la  Sippanle,  whose  name, 

in  1610;  and  at  the  same  place,  in  1608,  however,  is  not  found  in  the  Bibliothe^pxe 

were  printed,   Sistoire  de  Morgani  le  Francoise  of  La  Croix  du  Maine  and 

geant,  and  Histoire  des  nobles  Provesses  et  Verdier.     Caxton,  in  his  version  1485, 

VaUlancet  de  Galeon  rettaure. — Pabk.  is  silent  as  to  the  name  of  the  French 

P.  146.  L6.  —  The  earliest  printed  translator.  See  INbdin^s  edit,  of  Herbert, 
copy  of  this  romance  that  I  have  met  vol.  i.  p.  261.— Park.  [Biit  this  can 
with,  is  in  Italian,  and  printed  at  Venice,  only  be  the  name  of  the  translator  into 
1489.  4to.  Other  editions  in  the  same  French  prose.  Its  early  and  extensive 
language  are,  Venice  1562. 1580.  IShno.  popularity  is  manifested  by  the  prologue 
MiUn  1584.  4to.  Placensa,  1599.  12mo.  to  the  Swedbh  version,  made  hj  order 
French  editions,  Paris  folio,  no  date,  of  Queen  £uphemia,in  the  second  month 
by  Verard.  Ibid.  4to.  no  date^  by  Bon-  of  the  year  1906.  This  rdfers  to  a  Ger- 
fors.  English  editions  are  by  Copland,  man  oriffinal,  executed  at  the  conmiand 
4to.  no  date,  by  Rnson,  by  East,  by  of  the  Emperor  Otho(  1197-1206);  but 
G.  W.  for  W.  Lee,  all  without  dates,  this  again  was  taken  from  a  foreign 
I  have  been  informed  from  respectable  (Walsche)  source.— Edit.] 
authority,  that  this  romance  is  to  be  P.  164.  note  h, — In  an  ancient  Pro- 
found in  Provencal  poetry,  among  the  venial  poem,  of  which  M.  de  St.  Palaye 
MSS.  of  Christina  mieen  of  SwMen,  has  given  some  account  in  his  *<  M^- 
now  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  that  it  moires  sur  Tandenne  Chevalerie,"  torn, 
appears  to  have  been  written  in  1360.  it  p.  I6(^  a  master  gives  the  following 
See  likewise  Bib),  de  Du  Verdier,  tom.  instructions  to  his  pupil,  **  Ouvrez  a 
iiL  p.  S66. — DouCK.  votre  cheval  par  des  coupes  redouble 

P.  146.  /  1 6.—"  Bevis'*  seems  long  to  la  route  qu*il  doit  tenir,  et  que  son  por- 

have  retained  itspopularity,  since  WiSier  trail  soit  garni  de  beaux  grelots  ou  .son- 

thus  complained  of  the  sale  it  had  about  nettes  bien  rang^ ;  c^  ce«  sonnettes 

the  year  1627.  "  The  stationers  have  so  reveillent  mervdlleusement  le  courage 

pestered  their  printing  houses  and  shopps  de  cehii  qui  le  monte,  et  repandent  de- 

with  fiiiitlesse  volumes,  that  the  atincient  vant  lui  tk  terreur* "— Douci. 
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Bi  the  kynges  doi  Egbert  this  goode  num  was  ibOK. 
Athdbriht  the  goode  kyng  oc  al  the  lond  nouht. 
So  that  Bgbert  was  kyng,  tho  that  tdnt  Swytfathan  was  hon, 
19-20.  Seiat  Wolston  bysachop  of  Wircestre  was  her  rf  Ingelondtb 
Swithe  holiman  all  his  lyf  as  ich  uodnntoiide. 
Whan  oChur  chlldre  roime  to  pleye  hmwatd  diirdie  1m  dtoah. 
And  die  biaschop  of  ^^reestre  BrikUge  factte  iwis 
To  get  make  to  al  Engelonde  so  weylawqr  the  stomide 
Ac  William  Bastard  that  was  tho  duyk  of  Normaundjc 
Haiald  berde  herof  tell  kynge  of  Engdoiide 
Hie  bareDje  of  Engelonde  red!  was  «m£  sone 
In  no  stude  by  his  d»ye  me  fond  non  so  strong  a  num 
Al  a  cuntre  where  he  were  for  him  wolde  fleo 
He  sflide  he  nolde  with  no  man  beo  beste  with  on  that  wcne 
To  teche  men  her  rygte  belere  Jehu  Cryat  to  ondentonde 
So  fill  of  wonnes  that  lond  he  fonde  that  no  man  ne  myglile  gon 
In  some  stede  for  wormes  that  he  nas  iwenen^  anon 
There  was  Tomas  ftdir  that  trewe  man  was  and  gode 
Tile  croyse  to  the  holy  londe  in  his  youtbe  he  nom. 
He  myd  on  Rydiard,  that  was  his  mon,  to  Jerusalem  eon. 
So  that  among  Sarasyns  by  war  noma  atte  taste 
Alias  my  aoae  for  serwe  wel  ofte  seide  heo 
How  schal  I  sone  deone,  hou  hast  ulhougt  liven  withooten  fte^ 
Thenne  spak  Jhesue  wordus  goile  Mo  to  his  modur  dere 
Hole  and  seeke  heo  duden  good  that  keo  founden  tiiQra 
Wy  a/  heore  mihte  yonge  and  olde  hire  loreden  botfae  syke  spd 

fer 
Good  him  was  the  gardiner  &c 
FaiU  nayled  to  the  tre. 
Ibunden  bloc  an  blodi. 
An  neb  wit  teres  wete 
Of  Englisch  Ickui  mi  resan  schowen 
And  hou  sone  he  luijar^lee 
And  for  a  prison  that  was  forioran 
In  fair  stude  and  dene  siker  it  was 
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Tbi6r  nerer  ne  imyletfa  aocour 

That  thider  wol  flea  to  sechen  gritli 

This  castel  is  siker  and  feir  abouten 

So  is  inde  and  eke  blew 

And  is  niddora  then  etten  any  rote  sdial 

Hiat  tkuncheth  as  hit  barnde  al 

Tliat  mai  riht  of  this  water  decke 

Foure  yertues  cardinals  ther  beotfa 

That  wUeih  the  heigfae  tour  withouten 

That  beoth  the  seven  ▼ertues  which  ii«iitae 

In  Crystiante  was  tune  hym  leche 

Held  this  kjmgdome 

Ac  he  ne  reyned  here 

That  Edgare  ybore  icNif 

Ne  loved  he  never  fyght  ne  stryfe 

To  bringe  hym  trewaye  there 

vi  yve  pieynerfyche 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  YOLUBfE. 
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